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Xo.  1.     Saturday,  April  15,  1758,  ' 

Vacni  sub  umbra. 
Lusimus.  lIoR. 

Those  who  attempt  periodical  Essays  seem  to  be  often 
stopped  ill  the  beginning,  by  the  diflicuUy  of  finding  a  proper 
title.  Two  \vritei*s,  since  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  have 
assumed  his  name,  without  any  pretensions  to  lawful  inheri- 
tance ;  an  effort  was  once  made  to  revive  the  Tatler ;  and  the 
strange  ap])ellations,  by  which  otlier  papers  have  been  called, 
show  that  the  authors  were  distressed,  like  the  natives  of 
America*  who  come  to  the  Europeans  to  beg  a  name. 

It  will  he  easily  believed  of  the  Idler,  that  if  his  title  had 
required  any  search,  he  never  would  have  found  it.  Every 
mode  of  life  has  its  conveniences.  The  Idler,  who  habitu- 
ates himself  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  can  most  easily  ob^ 
tain,  not  only  escapes  labours  which  are  often  fruitless,  but 
sometimes  succeeds  better  than  those  who  despise  all  that  is 
\vithin  their  reach,  and  think  every  thing  more  valuable  as  it 
is  harder  to  be  acquired. 

If  similitude  of  manners  be  a  motive  to  kindness,  the  Idler 
may  flatter  himself  with  univei*sal  patronage.  There  is  no* 
single  character  under  which  such  numbers  are  comprised. 
Evjcry  man  is,  or  hopes  to  be,  an  Idler.  Even  those  who 
seem  to  differ  most  from  us  are  hastening  to  increase  our  fra- 
ternity. As  peace  is  the  end  of  war,  so  to  be  idle  is  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  busy. 

There  is  perhaps  no  appellation  by  which  a  writer  can  bet- 
ter denote  his  kindred  to  the  human  species.  It  has  been 
found  hard  to  describe  man  by  an  adequate  definition.  Some 
philosophers  have  called  him  a  reasonable  anims^l,  but  others 
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ha^'c  considered  reason  as  a  quality  of  which  many  creatures 
partake.  He  has  boeii  termed  likewise  a  laughing  animal ; 
but  it  is  said  that  some  men  have  never  laughed.  Perhaps 
man  may  be  mnrc  proprriy  distinguished  as  an  idle  animal ; 
for  there  is  no  man  who  is  not  somctimeft  idle.  It  is  at  least 
a  dcAnition  from  whirh  none  that  shall  Rnd  it  in  this  paper 
can  be  excepted  ;  for  who  can  be  more  idle  than  the  reader  of 
tlie  Idler  ? 

That  the  definition  may  be  complete,  idleness  must  be  not 
only  the  general,  but  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  man ;  and 
perhaps  man  is  the  only  being  that  can  properly  be  called 
idle^  that  does  by  others  niiat  he  might  do  himself,  or  sacri- 
fices duty  or  pleasure  to  the  lave  of  ease. 

Scarcely  any  name  can  be  imagined  from  which  less  en^*; 
or  competition  is  tn  be  dreaded.  The  Idler  has  no  rivals  or 
enemies.  The  man  of  business  forgets  him;  the  man  of  en- 
terprise despises  him;  and  though  such  as  tread  the  same 
track  of  life  fall  commonly  into  jealousy  and  discord.  Idlers 
are  always  found  to  associate  in  peace ;  and  lie  who  is  most 
famed  for  doing  nothing,  is  glad  to  meet  another  as  idle  as 
bimselfl 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  this  paper,  whether  it  will  be 
uniform  or  various,  learned  or  familiar,  serious  or  gay,  po- 
litical or  moral,  continued  or  interrupted,  it  is  hoped  that  no 
reader  will  inquire.  That  tlie  Idler  has  some  scheme,  cannot 
be  doubted  ;  far  to  form  schemes  is  the  Idler's  privilege.  But 
though  he  has  many  projects  in  his  head,  he  is  now  grown 
sparingof  communication,  having  obserred.  that  his  hearers 
are  apt  to  remember  what  he  fnrgots  himself,  and  his  tardi- 
ness of  execution  exposes  him  to  the  encroachments  of  those 
who  catch  a  hint  and  fall  to  work  ;  and  that  very  specious 
plans,  after  long  contrivance  and  pnmpous  displays,  have  sub- 
sided in  weariness  without  a  tiial,  and  without  miscarriage 
have  been  blasted  by  derision. 

Something  the  Idler's  character  may  be  supposed  to  pro- 
mise. Those  that  are  curious  after  diminutive  history,  wIid 
■  watch  the  revolutions  of  families,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
characters  cither  male  or  feniHle.  will  hope,  to  be  gratified  by 
this  paper;  for  the  Idler  ia  always  inquisitive,  and  seldom 
retentive.  He  tliat  delights  in  obohjuy  and  satire,  and  wish- 
es to  see  clouds  gathering  over  any  reputation  tiiat  dazzles 
him  with  its  brightness,  will  snatch  up  the  Idler's  essays  with 
a  beating  heart.  The  Idler  is  naturally  censorious  :  those 
who  attempt  nothing  themselves  think  every  tiling  easily  per- 
formed, and  consider  the  unsuccessful  always  as  criminal. 

I  think  it  necessary  togivenotice,  that  1  make  no  contract. 
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nor  incur  any  obligation.  If  those  who  depend  on  the  Idler 
for  intelligence  and  entertainment  should  suffer  tlie  disap- 
pointment which  commonly  follows  ill-placed  expectations, 
they  are  to  lay  the  blame  only  on  themselves. 

Yet  hope  is  not  wholly  to  be  cast  away.  The  idler,  though 
sluggi^t  is  yet  alive,  and  may  sometimes  be  stimulated  to 
vigour  and  activity.  He  may  descend  into  pi*ofoundnesSy  or 
tower  into  sublimity ;  for  the  diligence  of  an  Idler  is  rapid 
and  impetuous,  as  ponderous  bodies  forced  into  velocity  move 
with  violence  proportionate  to  their  weight. 

But  these  vehement  exertions  of  intellect  cannot  be  fre- 
q.uent ;  and  he  will  therefore  gladly  i*eceive  help  from  any 
correspondent,  who  shall  enable  him  to  please  without  his 
own  labour.  He  excludes  no  style,  he  prohibits  no  subject; 
only  let  him  tliat  writes  to  tlie  Idler  remember,  that  his  let- 
ters must  not  be  long ;  no  words  are  to  be  squandered  in 
declarations  of  esteem,  or  confessions  of  inability ;  conscious 
dulness  has  little  right  to  be  prolix,  and  praise  is  not  so  wel- 
come to  the  Idler  as  quiet. 


No.  2.     Satusdat,  April  22,  175&. 

Toto  Tiz  quater  anno 
Membramun.  Hob. 

Many  positions  are  often  on  the  tongue,  and  seldom  in  the 
mind  ;  there  are  many  truths  ^hich  every  human  being  ac- 
knowledge and  forgets.  It  is  generally  known,  that  he  who 
expects  much  will  be  often  disappointed;  yet  disappointment 
seldom  cures  us  of  expectation,  or  has  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  producing  a  moral  sentence,  or  peevish  exclamation. 
He  that  embarks  in  the  voyage  of  life,  will  always  wish  to 
advance  rather  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind,  than  the  strokes 
of  the  oar ;  and  many  founder  in  the  passage,  while  they  lie 
waiting  for  the  gale  that  is  to  waft  them  to  their  wish. 

It  will  naturally  be  suspected  that  tl\f  idler  has  lately  suf- 
fered some  disappointment,  and  that  he  does  not  talk  thus 
gravely  for  nothing.  No  man  is  required  to  betray  his  own 
secrets.  I  will,  however,  confess,  tiiat  I  have  now  been  m 
writer  almost  a  week,  and  have  not  heard  a  single  word  of 
praise,  nor  received  one  hint  from  any  correspondent. 

Whence  this  negligence  proceeds  I  am  not  able  to  discover. 
Many  of  my  predecessors  have  thought  tliemselves  obliged  to 
return  their  acknowledgments  in  the  second  paper,  for  the 
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kind  reception  of  the  first ;  and  In  a  short  time,  apologies 
have  become  necessary  to  those  ingenius  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies, whose  performances,  though  in  the  highest  degree  ele- 
gant and  learned,  have  been  unavoidably  delayed. 

What  then  will  be  thought  of  me,  who,  having  experienced 
no  kindness,  have  no  thanks  to  return ;  whom  no  gentleman 
or  lady  has  yet  enabled  to  give  any  cause  of  discontent,  and 
who  have  therefore  no  opportunity  of  sliowing  how  skilfully 
I  can  pacify  resentment,  extenuate  negligence,  or  palliate  re- 
jection ? 

I  have  long  known  that  splendour  of  i-eputation  is  not  to 
be  counted  among  th^,  necessaries  of  life«  and  therefore  shall 
not  much  repine  if  praise  be  with-lield  till  it  is  better  deserv- 
ed. But  surely  1  may  be  allowed  to  complain  that,  in  a  na- 
tion of  airthors,  n<it  one  has  thought  me  worthy  of  notice 
after  so  fair  an  investigation. 

At  the  time  w  hen  the  rage  of  writing  has  seized  the  old  and 
young,  wlien  the  cook  warbles  lier  lyrics  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  thrasfier  voriforatos  his  lieroics  in  the  barn ;  when  our 
traders  deal  out  knowledge  in  bulky  volumes,  and  our  girls 
forsake  their  samplers  to  teach  kingdoms  wisdom;  it  may 
seem  very  unnecessiu'v  to  draw  any  moi'e  from  their  pro|)er 
occupations,  by  affonling  now  opi)ortunities  of  literary  fame. 

I  should  be  indeed  unwilling  to  find  that,  for  the  sake  of 
corresp  mding  with  the  Idler*  the  smithes  iron  had  cooled  on 
the  anvil,  or  the  spinster's  distaif  stood  unemployed.  I  so- 
licit only  the  contributions  of  those  who  liave  already  devot- 
ed themselves  to  literature,  or,  witliout  any  determinate 
attention,  wander  at  large  thi*ough  the  expanse  of  life,  and 
wear  out  the  day  in  hearing  at  one  place  what  they  utter  at 
another. 

Of  these,  a  gi*eat  i»art  are  aliTady  writei's.  One  has  a 
friend  in  the  country  upon  whom  he  exercises  his  powei-s : 
whose  passions  he  raises  and  depresses;  whose  undei*stand- 
ing  he  [H»r]»lexes  witii  paradoxes,  or  strengthens  by  argument ; 
whose  admiration  he  courts,  whose  praises  he  enjoys;  and 
who  serves  him  instead  of  a  senate  or  a  theatre ;  as  the  young 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  camp  learned  the  use  of  their  weapons 
by  fencing  ugainst  a  post  in  the  place  of  an  enemy. 

Another  has  his  pockets  filled  with  essays  and  epigrams, 
which  he  i*eads,  fi-om  house  to  house,  to  select  pai-ties ;  and 
which  his  acquaintances  are  daily  entreating  him  to  witli- 
hold  no  longer  from  the  impatience  of  the  public. 

If  among  tliese  any  one  is  persuaded  that,  by  such  pi*eludes 
of  composition,  he  has  qualified  himself  to  appear  in  the 
open  world,  and  is  yet  afraid  of  those  censures  which  they 
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who  have  already  written,  and  they  who  cannot  write,  are 
equally  ready  to  fulminate  against  puhlic  pntenders  to fame^ 
he  may,  by  transmitting  his  performances  to  the  liMen  make 
a  cheap  experiment  of  his  abilities,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure 
ef  success,  without  the  hazainl  of  miscarriage. 

Many  sidvantages  not  generally  known  arise  from  this 
method  of  stealing  on  the  public.  The  standing  author  of 
the  paper  is  always  the  object  of  critical  malignity.  What- 
ever is  mean  will  be  imputed  to  him,  and  whatever  is  excel- 
lent be  ascribed  to  his  assistants.  It  does  not  much  alter  the 
event,  that  tlie  author  and  his  correspondents  are  equally  un- 
known ;  for  the  author,  whoever  he  be,  is  an  individual,  of 
whom  every  reader  has  some  fixed  idea,  and  whom  he  is* 
therefore  unwilliif]g  to  gratify  with  applause;  but  the  praises 
given  to'his  correspondents  are  scattered  in  the  air,  none  can 
tell  on  whom  they  will  light,  and  therefore  none  are  unwil- 
ling to  bestow  them. 

He  that  is  known  to  contribute  to  a  periodical  work,  needs 
no  other  caution  tlian  not  to  tell  what  particular  pieces  are 
his  own  :  such  secrecy  is  indeed  very  difficult;  but  if  it  can 
be  maintained,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  at  how  small  an 
("xfiense  he  may  grow  considerable. 

A  person  of  quality,  by  a  single  paper,  may  engross  the 
honour  of  a  volume. .  Fame  is  indeed  dealt  with  a  hand  less 
and  less  bounteous,  through  the  subordinate  ranks,  till  it  de- 
scends to  the  professed  author,  who  will  find  it  very  difficult 
(o  get  more  than  he  deserves ;  but  every  man  who  does  not 
want  it,  or  who  needs  not  value  it,  may  have  liberal  allow- 
ances ;  and,  for  five  letters  in  the  year  sent  to  the  Idler,  of 
which  perhaps  only  two  are  printed,  ^ill  be  promoted  to  the 
first  rank  of  writers  by  those  who  are  weary  of  the  present 
race  of  wits,  and  wish  to  sink  them  into  obscurity  before  the 
lustre  of  a  name  not  yet  known  enough  to  be  detested. 
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Otia  vitae 
Solamur  cantu.  Stat. 

It  has  long  been  the  complaint  of  those  who  frequent  the 
theatres,  that  all  the  dramatic  art  has  been  long  exhausted, 
and  that  tlie  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and,  accidents  of  life* 
have  been  shown  in  every  possible  combination,  till  the  first 
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scfne  infomM  uu  of  the  \»st,  uid  the  play  no  sooner  opens, 
than  trtry  aoditor  knows  how  it  will  conclude.  When  » 
oonspiracj  is  formed  in  a  tr^edy,  we  guesa  by  whom  it  will 
be  detected  ;  witen  a  letter  is  dmpt  in  a  comedy,  we  can  tell 
by  whom  it  will  he  found.  Nothing  is  now  left  for  the  poet 
but  character  and  sentiment,  which  are  to  malie  their  way 
as  they  caii)  without  the  soft  anxiety  of  suspense,  or  the  en- 
livening  agitation  of  surprise. 

A  new  pajier  lies  under  the  same  disadvantages  as  a  new 
play.  There  Is  danger  lest  it  be  new  without  novelty.  My 
earlier  predecessors  had  their  choice  of  vices  and  follies,  and 
selected  sucli  as  were  most  likely  to  raise  merriment  or  attract 
attention ;  they  had  the  whole  field  at  life  before  them,  un- 
btiddcn  and  unauneycd ;  characters  of  evtry  kiVid  shot  up  in 
titeir  way,  and  tliose  of  the  most  Inzuriant  growth,'  or  moat 
conspicuous  colours,  were  naturally  cropt  by  the  first  sickle. 
They  tliat  follow  are  forced  to  peep  into  neglected  comers, 
to  note  the  casual  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  to  recom- 
mend tliemselves  by  minute  industry,  and  distinctions  too 
snbtle  for  common  cyen. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  the  hasle  or  negligence  of 
the  first  inijutrers  has  left  enough  behind  to  reward  another 
search ;  sometimes  new  objects  start  up  under  the  eye,  and 
he  that  is  looking  for  one  kind  of  matter  is  amply  gratified 
by  the  discovei-y  of  another.  But  still  it  must  be  flowed, 
that,  as  more  is  taken,  less  can  remain ;  and  every  troth 
brought  newly  to  light,  impoyerisbes  the  mine,  from  which 
succeeding  intellects  are  to  dig  tbeir  treasures. 

Many  philosophers  imagine  that  the  elements  tliemselves 
may  be  in  time  exhausted:  that  the  sun,  by  shining  long. 
will  effuse  all  its  light ;  and  that,  by  the  continual  waste  of 
aqueous  particles,  Uic  wliolc  earth  will  at  last  become  a  sandy 
desert. 

I  would  not  advisg  my  readers  to  disturb  themselves  by 
contriving  Iiow  they  shall  live  without  light  and  water ;  for 
the  days  of  universal  thirst  and  perpetual  darkness  are  at  a 
great  distance.  The  ocean  and  the  sun  will  last  our  time, 
and  we  may  leave  posterity  to  shift  for  themselves. 

But  if  the  stores  of  nature  are  limited,  much  more  narrow 
bounds  must  be  set  to  the  modes  of  life ;  and  mankind  may 
want  a  moral  or  amusing  paper,  many  years  before  they 
shall  be  deprived  of  drink  or  daylight.  This  want,  which 
to  the  busy  and  the  inventive  may  seem  easily  remediable  by 
some  substitute  or  other,  the  whole  race  of  Idlers  will  feel 
with  all  tiie  sensiirility  that  such  torpid  animals  can  suffer. 

Wbeji  1  consider  the  innumerable  multitudes  that,  having 
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no  motive  of  desire^  or  determinatioii  of  will,  lie  freezing  in 
perpetual  inactivity,  till  some  external  impulse  puts  them  in 
motion ;  who  awake  in  the  morning,  vacant  of  thought,  with 
minds  gaping  for  the  intellectual  food,  which  some  kind  es- 
sayist has  b^n  accustomed  to  supply,  I  am  moved  by  the 
commiseration  with  which  all  human  beings  ought  to  behold 
the  distress  of  each  other,  to  try  some  expedients  for  their 
relief,  and  to  inquire  by  wliat  methods  the  listless  may  be 
actuated,  and  the  empty  be  replenished. 

There  are  said  to  be  pleasures  in  madness  known  only  to 
madmen.  There  are  certainly  miseries  in  idleness,  Which 
the  idler  only  can  conceive.  These  miseries  I  have  often  felt 
and  often  bewailed.  I  know,  by  experience,  how  welcome  is 
every  avocation  that  summons  the  thoughts  to  a  new  image; 
and  how  much  languor  and  lassitude  are  relieved  by  that  offi* 
ciousness  which  oS^ra  a  momentary  amusen«»nt  to  him  who 
is  unable  to  find  it  for  himself. 

It  is  naturally  indifferent  to  this  race  of  men  what  enter- 
tainment they  receive, -so  they  are  but  entertained.  They 
catch,  with  equal  eagerness,  at  a  moral  lecture,  or  the  me- 
moirs of  a  robber;  a  prediction  of  the  appearance  of  a  comet^ 
or  the  calculation  of  the  chances  of  a  lottery. 

They  might  therefore  easily  be  pleased,  il  they  consulted 
only  their  own  minds;  but  those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  tiiink  for  themselves  have  always  somebody  that  thinks  for 
them ;  and  the  difficulty  in  writing  is  to  please  those  from 
whom  others  learn  to  be  pleased. 

Much  mischief  is  done  in  the  world  with  very  little  inter- 
est or  design.  He  that  assumes  tlie  character  of  a  critic,  and 
justifies  his  claim  by  perpetual  censure,  imagines  that  he  is 
hurting  none  but  the  author,  and  him  he  considers  as  a  pesti- 
lent animal,  whom  every  other  being  has  a  right  to  persecute. 
Little  does  he  think  how  many  harmlesisi  men  he  involves  in 
his  own  guilt,  by  teaching  them  to  be  noxious  without  malig- 
nity, and  to  repeat  objections  which  they  do  not  understand; 
or  how  many  honest  minds  he  debars  from  pleasure,  by  ex- 
citing an  artificial  fastidiousness,  and  making  them  too  wise 
to  concur  with  their  own  sensations.  He  who  is  taught  by  a 
critic  to  dislike  that  which  pleased  him  in  his  natural  state, 
has  the  same  reason  to  complain  of  his  instructor,  as  the 
madman  to  rail  at  his  doctor,  who,  when  he  tliought  himself 
master  of  Peru,  physiced  him  to  poverty. 

If  men  will  struggle  against  their  own  advantage,  they  are 
not  to  expect  that  the  Idler  will  take  much  pains  upon  them ; 
be  has  himself  to  please  as  well  as  them,  and  has  long  learned. 


or  eiidcftvourcil  to  Icam,  not  to  makb  tlic  jileaaure  of  othem 
too  necessary  to  bis  own. 
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Cbabity,  or  tendemeaa  for  the  poor,  which  is  now  justly 
considered,  by  a  groat  part  of  mankind,  as  insepar^le  from 
piety,  and  in  which  almost  all  the  goodness  of  Uie  present  age 
Gonaists,  is,  1  think,  known  only  to  those  who  enjoy,  cither 
immediatrly  or  by  transmission,  the  light  of  revelation. 

Those  anciuiit  iiatiuns  who  have  given  us  tlie  wisest  moctc^U 
of  government,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  patriotism. 
whose  institutions  have  l>cen  transcribed  by  all  succerding 
legislators,  and  whose  history  is  studied  hy  every  candidate 
for  political  or  military  reputation,  have  yi^t  left  behind  them 
no  mention  of  alms-bouscs  or  bos|)itAls,  Of  places  where  age 
might  repose,  or  sickness  be  relieved. 

The  Roman  emperours,  indeed,  gave  large  donatives  to  the 
citizens  and  soldiers,  but  tliesc  distrihutiuns  were  always 
reckoned  ratlier  popular  than  virtuous :  miDiing  mure  was 
intended  than  an  ostentation  of  libci-ality.  nor  was  any  re- 
compense cxjicctcd,  but  suffrages  and  acclamations. 

Their  beneficence  was  merely  occasional:  be  that  ceased 
to  need  the  favonr  of  the  people,  ceased  likewise  to  court  it : 
and  therefore,  no  man  thought  it  citlier  nccessiiry  or  wise  to 
make  any  standing  provision  for  the  needy,  to  look  forwards 
to  the  wantA  of  posterity,  or  to  secure  successions  of  charity, 
for  successions  uf  distress. 

Compassion  is  by  some  reasnncrs,  on  whom  the  name  of 
philnsophei^  has  been  too  easily  conferred,  resolved  into  an 
affection  merely  selfish,  an  invohintary  perception  of  pain  at 
the  involuntary  sight  of  a  being  like  ourselves  languishing 
in  misery.  But  this  sensation,  if  ever  it  be  felt  at  all  i'l-om 
the  brute  instinct  of  uninstructed  natui-e,  will  nnly  pnxluco 
efiects  desultory  and  transient :  it  will  never  settle  Into  a  prin- 
ciple of  action,  or  extend  relief  to  calamities  unseen,  in  gene- 
rations not  yet  in  being. 

The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  t!ie  succour  of  the  poor, 

'  is  a  height  of  virtue,  to  which  humanity  has  never  risen  by 

its  own  power.    The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  is  a  precept 

wliicli  their  teacher  evidently  transpltwited  from  the  doctri^ 
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of  Christianity;  abd  the  care  with  which  some  of  the  Oriental 
nects  attend,  as  is  said,  to  the  necessities  of  the  diseased  and 
indigent,  may  be  added  to  the  ether  arguments,  which  prove 
Zoroaster  to  have  borrowed  his  institutions  from  the  law  of 
Moses. 

The  present  age,  though  not  likely  to  shine  hereafter  among 
the  roost  splendid  periods  of  history,  has  yet  given  examples 
of  charity,  which  may  be  very  properly  recommended  to  imi- 
tation. The  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  which  long  com- 
merce has  produced,  does  not  enable  any  single  hand  to  raise 
edifices  of  piety  like  fortified  cities,  to  appropriate  manors  to 
religious  uses,  or  deal  out  such  large  and  lasting  beneficence 
as  was  scattered  over  the  land  in  ancient  times  by  those  who 
possessed  counties  or  provinces*  But  no  sooner  is  a  new 
iqiecies  of  misery  brought  to  view,  and  a  design  of  relieving 
it  professed,  than  every  hand  is  open  to  contribute  something, 
every  tongue  is  busied  in  solicitation,  and  every  art  of  plea- 
sure is  employed  for  a  time  in  the  interest  of  virtue. 

The  roost  apparent  and  pressing  miseries  incident  to  man 
Jiave  now. their  peculiar  houses  of  reception  and  relief;  and 
there  are  few  among  oa  raised,  however  little,  above  the  dan- 
ger of  poverty,  who  may  not  justly  claim,  what  is  implored 
by  the  Mahometans  in  their  most  ardent  benedictions,  the 
jHrayers  of  the  poor. 

Among  those  actions  which  the  mind  can  most  securely 
review  with  unabated  pleasui^,  is  that  of  having  contributed 
to  an  hospital  for  the  sick.  Of  some  kinds  of  charity  the 
consequences  are  dubious ;  some  evils  which  beneficence  has 
been  busy  to  remedy,  are  not  certainly  known  to  be  very 
grievous  to  the  sufferer,  or  detrimental*  to  the  community : 
but  no  man  can  question  whether  wounds  and  sickness  are 
not  really  painful :  whether  it  be  not  worthy  of  a  good  man's 
care  to  restore  those  to  ease  and  usefulness,  from  whose  la* 
boor  infants  and  women  expect  their  bread,  and  who,  by  a 
casaal  hart,  or  lingering  disease,  lie  pining  in  want  and  an- 
guishf  bnrthensoroe  to  others,  and  weary  of  themselves. 

Tct  as  the  hospitals  of  the  present  time  subsist  only  by 
gifts  bestowed  at  pleasure,  without  any  solid  fund  of  support, 
there  is  danger  lest  the  blaze  of  charity,  which  now  bums 
with  so  much  heat  and  splendour,  should  die  away  for  want 
of  lasting  fuel ;  lest  fashion  should  suddenly  withdraw  her 
Hmile,  ami  inconstancy  transfer  the  public  attention  to  some- 
thing which  may  appear  more  elipble,  becaoseitwill  be  new. 

Whatever  is  left  in  the  hands  of  chance  mnst  be  subject  to 
vicissitude ;  and  when  any  establishment  is  found  to  be  useful, 
it  ongtat  to  be  the  next  care  to  make  it  permanent 

VOL.  IV. — C 
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But  man  is  «  tninqitDTj  being,  and  Jifs  deaigns  mart  par- 
take or  the  ImperfectionH  of  their  author.  To  confer  dura- 
tion is  not  always  in  nur  powiT.  Ve  mufit  snatch  the  pre- 
sent  moment  and  employ  it  welt,  withbuttno  much  solicitude 
for  tlie  futuiT,  and  content  ourselves  with  refiecting  that  our 
part  is  performed.  Ue  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do 
much  at  once,  may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes,  and 
regret,  in  the  last  bour,  his  useless  intentions,  and  barren 
zeal. 

The  most  active  promoters  of  the  present  srhemea  of  cha- 
rity rannot  be  cleared  from  some  instances  of  misconduct, 
w^iich  may  awaken  contempt  or  cenwre.  and  hasten  that  ne- 
glect whici)  is  likely  to  come  too  dnon  nf  itaelf.  The  open 
competitions  between  different  hospitals,  and  the  animofuty 
witli  which  their  patrons  oppose  one  another,  may  prejudice 
weak  minds  against  tliem  all.  For  it  will  not  be  easily  be- 
lieveil,  that  any  man  can.  for  good  reawns,  wish  to  exclude 
another  from  doing  good.  The  spirit  of  charity  can  only  be 
continued  by  a  reconciliation  of  tbe.se  ridiculous  feuds :  and 
therefore,  instead  of  conli'ntions  who  shall  be  the  qnly  bene- 
factors to  the  needy,  let  there  be  no  other  struggle  than  who 
shdl  be  the  first 
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'AtV  irwitm  axsrwi.  A«ic. 

OrR  militarr  operations  are  at  last  begun  :  our  troops  are 
marching  in  all  the  pomp  of  war,  and  a  ramp  in  marked 
out  on  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  heart  of  every  Englishman 
now  swells  with  confidence,  though  somewhat  softened  by 
generous  companion  for  the  consternation  and  distresses  of 
our  enemies. 

This  formidable  armament  and  splendid  march  produce 
different  effecta  upon  different  minds  according  to  the  bound- 
less diversities  of  temper,  occupation,  and  habits  of  thought 

Many  a  tender  maiden  considers  her  lover  as  already  lost 
because  he  cannot  reach  the  camp  but  by  crossing  the  sea; 
men,  of  a  more  political  anderstanding,  are  persuaded,  that 
ve  shall  DOW  see,  in  a  few  days,  the  ambassadors  of  France 
BoppUcatiDg  for  pity.    Snne  are  hoping  for  a  bloody  battle, 
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because  a  btoodjrbatlfe  makes  a  vendible  narrative ;  some  are 
composing  songs  of  victory  ;  some  planning  arches  of  tri- 
umph ;  and  some  are  mixing  fireworks  for  the  celebration  of 
a  peace. 

Of  all  extensive  and  complicated  objects  different  parts  are 
selected  by  different  eyes  :  and  minds  are  variously  affected, 
as  they  vary  their  attention.  The  care  of  the  public  is  now 
fixed  upon  our  soldiers,  who  arc  leaving  their  native  country 
to  wander,  none  can  tell  how  long,  in  the  pathless  deserts  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  The  tender  sigh  for  their  sufferings,  and 
the  gay  drink  to  their  success,  h  who  look,  or  believe  my- 
self to  look,  with  more  philosophic  eyes  on  human  affairs^ 
must  confess,  that  I  saw  the  troops  march  with  little  emotion ; 
my  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  other  scenes  ;  and  the  tear  stole 
into  my  eyes,  not  for  those  who  were  going  away,  but  for 
those  who  were  left  behind. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  our  troops  will  proceed 
with  proper  caution ;  there  are  men  among  them  who  can 
take  care  of  themselves*  But  how  shall  the  ladies  endure 
without  them  ?  By  what  arts  can  they,  who  have  long  had  ne 
joy  but  from  the  civilities  of  a  soldier^  now  amuse  their  hours, 
and  solace  their  separation  ? 

Of  fifty  thousand  men,  now  destined  to  different  stations, 
if  we  allow  each  to  have  been  occasionally  necessary  only  to 
four  women,  a  short  computation  will  inform  us,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  ladies  are  left  to  languish  in  distress ;  two 
hundi^ed  thousand  ladies,  who  must  run  to  sales  and  auctions 
without  an  attendant;  sit  at  a  play,  without  a  critic  to  direct 
their  opinion  ;  buy  their  fans  by  their  own  judgment ;  dis- 
pose shells  by  their  own  invention  ;  walk  in  the  Mall  with- 
out a  gallant ;  go  to  the  gardens  without  a  protector  ;  and 
shuffle  cards  with  vain  impatience,  for  want  of  a  fourth  to 
complete  the  party. 

Of  these  ladies,  some,  I  hope,  have  lap-dogs,  and  some 
Bonkies;  but  they  are  unsatisfactory  companions.  Many 
useful  offices  are  performed  by  men  of  scarlet,  to  which  nei- 
ther dog  nor  monkey  has  adequate  abilities.  A  parrot,  in- 
deed, is  as  fine  as  a  colonel,  and  if  he  has  been  much  used 
to  good  company,  is  not  wholly  without  conversation  ;  but  a 
parrot,  after  all,  is  a  poor  little  ci*eature^  and  has  neither 
tword  nor  shoulder-knot,  can  neither  dance  nor  play  at 
caiHls. 

Since  the  soldiers  must  obey  the  call  of  their  duty,  and  go  to 
tiiat  side  of  the  kingdom  which  faces  France.  I  know  not 
why  the  ladies,  who  cannot  live  without  them,  should  not 
IbUow  tlicm.    Tbe  prejudices  aod  pride  of  man  have  long  pre- 
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anroed  the  sword  and  spindle  made  (or  different  hands,  and 
denied  the  other  sex  to  partake  the  g^randcor  of  military 

flory.  This  notion  may  be  consistently  enough  receiveil  in 
'ranee,  where  the  Salic  law  excludes  females  from  the  throne; 
but  we,  who  allow  them  to  be  sovereigns,  may  surely  sup- 
pose them  capable  to  be  soldiers. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  man,  whose  experience,  and 
authority  might  enforce  regard,  would  {iropose  that  our  en* 
campments  for  the  present  year  should  comprise  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women,  who  should  march  and  fieht  in 
mingled  bodies.  If  proper  colonels  were  once  appointed,  and 
the  drums  ordered  to  beat  for  fnnale  volunteers,  our  raiments 
would  soon  be  filled  without  the  reproach  or  cruelty  of  an 
impress* 

Of  these  heroines,  some  might  serve  on  foot,  under  the  de« 
nomination  of  tlic  Female  Buffs,  and  some  on  horseback,  witli 
the  title  of  Lady  Hussars. 

What  objections  can  be  made  to  this  scheme  I  have  endea- 
voured maturely  to  consider ;  and  cannot  find  that  a  modern 
soldier  has  any  duties,  except  that  of  obedience,  which  a  lady 
cannot  perform.  If  the  hair  has  lost  its  powder,  a  lady  has 
a  puff;  If  a  coat  be  spotted,  a  lady  has  a  brush.  Strength  is 
of  less  importance  since  fire-arms  have  been  used ;  blows  of 
the  hand  are  now  seldom  exchanged  ;  and  what  is  there  to  be 
done,  in  the  charge  or  the  retreat,  beyond  the  powers  ot  a 
sprightly  maiden  ? 

Our  masculine  squadrons  will  not  suppose  tliemselves  dis- 
graced by  their  auixiliaries,  till  they  have  done  something 
which  women  couM  not  have  done.  The  troops  of  Braddock 
never  saw  their  enemies,  and  perhaps  were  defeated  by  wo- 
men. If  our  American  genersil  had  headed  an  army  of  girls, 
he  mieht  still  have  built  a  fort,  and  taken  it.  Had  Minorca 
been  defended  by  a  female  garrison,  it  might  have  been  sur- 
rendered, as  it  was,  without  a  breach;  and  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  seven  thosand  women  might  have  ventured  to 
)ook  at  Rockfort,  sack  a  village^  rob  a  vineyard,  and  retunir 
insaCsty. 
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The  lady  who  had  undertaken  to  ride  on  one  horse  a  thon- 
sand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours,  has  completed  her  journey  in 
little  more  tlian  two-tbirds  of  the  time  stipulated,  and  was 
.  conducted  through  the  last  mile  with  triumphal  honours.  Ac- 
clamation shouted  before  her,  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  spring 
were  scattered  in  her  way. 

Every  heart  ought  to  rejoice  when  true  merit  is  distin- 
guished with  public  notice.    I  am  far  from  wishing  either  to 
the  Amazon  or  her  horse  any  diminution  of  happiness  or 
fame,  and  cannot  but  lament  that  they  were  not  more  amply 
'and  suitably  rewarded. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  wreaths  of  bays  or  oak  wer6 
considered  as  recompenses  equal  to  the  most  wearisome  la- 
bours and  terrific  dangers,  and  when  the  miseries  of  long 
marches  and.  stormy  seas  were  at  once  driven  from  the  re- 
membrance by  die  fragrance  of  a  garland. 

If  ttiis  heroine  had  been  bom  in  ancient  times,  she  might 
perhaps  have  been  delighted  with  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
gratitude ;  or  if  any  thing  was  wanting  to  full  satisfaction, 
she  might  have  supplied  the  deficiency  with  the  hope  of  deifi- 
cation, and  anticipated  the  altars  that  would  be  raised,  and 
the  vows  that  would  be  made,  by  future  candidates  for  eques- 
trian glory,  to  the  patroness  of  the  race  and  the  goddess  of 
the  stable. 

But  fate  reserved  her  for  a  more  enlightened  age  which 
has  discovered  leaves  and  flowers  to  be  transitory  things ; 
which  considers  profit  as  the  end  of  honour ;  and  rates  the 
event  of  every  undertaking  only  by  the  money  that  is  gained 
or  lost.  In  tiiese  days  to  strew  the  road  with  daises  and 
lilies,  is  to  mock  merit  and  delude  hope.  The  toyman  will 
not  give  his  jewels,  nor  the  mercer  measure  out  his  siks,  for 
vegetable  coin.  A  primrose,  though  picked  up  under  the  feet 
of  tlie  most  renowned  courser,  will  neither  be  received  as  a 
stake  at  cards,  nor  procure  a  seat  at  an  opera,  nor  buy  can- 
dles for  a  rout,  nor  lace  for  a  livery.  And  though  tiiere  are 
many  virtuosos,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  possess  something 
which  can  be  found  in  no  other  hand,  yet  some  are  more 
accustomed  to  store  their  cabinets  by  theft  than  purchase, 
and  none  of  tliem  would  either  steal  or  buy  one  of  the 
flowers  of  gratulation  till  he  knows  that  all  the  rest  are  to* 
tally  deetit^ed. 
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Little  therefore  did  it  avail  this  wonderful  ladj  to  be  re- 
ceivedy  however  joyfully,  with  such  obsolete  and  barren  cere- 
monies of  praise.  Had  the  way  been  covered  with  guineas, 
though  but  for  the  tenth  part  of  the  last  mile,  she  would  have 
considered  her  skill  and  diligence  as  not  wholly  lost ;  and 
might  have  rejoiced  in  the  spml  and  perseverance  which  had 
left  her  such  superfluity  of  time,  tliat  she  could  at  leisure  ga- 
gather  her  reward  without  the  danger  of  AtalanWs  miscar- 
riage. 

So  much  ground  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  paved  with 
gold  but  at  a  large  expense,  and  we  are  at  present  engaged  in 
war,  which  demands  and  enforces  frugality.  But  common 
rules  are  made  only  for  common  life,  and  some  deviation  from 
general  policy  may  be  allowed  in  favour  of  a  lady,  that  rode 
a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours. 

Since  the  spirit  of  antiquity  so  much  prevails  amongst  us,  ' 
that  even  on  tliis  great  occasion  we  have  given  flowers  instead 
of  money,  let  us  at  least  complete  our  imitation  of  the  an- 
cients, and  endeavour  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  memory  of 
that  virtue,  which  we  consider  as  superior  to  pecuniary  re- 
compense. Let  an  equestrian  statue  of  this  heroine  be  erected, 
near  the  starting-post  on  the  heatli  of  New-market,  to  fill 
kindred  souls  with  emulation,  and  tell  the  gi*and-daughters  of 
our  grand-daugliters  what  an  English  maiden  has  once  per- 
formed. 

As  events,  however  illustrious,  ai*e  soon  obscured  if  they  are 
entrusted  to  tradition,  I  think  it  necessary,  tliat  the  pedestal 
should  be  inscribed  witli  a  concise  account  of  this  great  per- 
formance. Tlie  composition  of  this  narrative  ought  not  to 
be  committed  rashly  to  improper  hands.  If  the  Rhetoricians 
of  New-market,  who  may  be  supposeil  likely  to  conceive  in 
its  full  strength  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  should  undertake 
to  express  it,  there  is  danger  lest  they  admit  some  phrases 
which,  though  well  understood  at  present,  may  be  ambiguous 
in  another  century.  If  posterity  should  read  on  a  public 
monument,  that  '  the  lady  carried  her  horse  a  thousand  miles 
in  a  thousand  hours'  they  may  think  that  the  statue  and  in- 
scription are  at  variance,  because  one  will  represent  the  horse 
as  carrying  his  lady,  and  the  otlier  tell  that  the  lady  carried 
her  horse. 

Some  doubts  likewise  may  be  raised  by  speculatists,  and 
some  controversies  be  agitated  among  historians,  concerning 
the  motive  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  action.  As  it  will  be 
known,  that  this  wonder  was  performed  in  a  time  of  war, 
some  will  suppose  that  the  lady  was  frighted  by  invaders,  and 
fled  to  preserve  her  life  or  her  chastity  :  others  will  conjee  % 
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tore,  that  she  n^as  fhas  honoured  for  some  intelligence  carried 
of  the  enemy's  designs ;  some  will  think  that  she  broaght 
news  of  a  victory  ;  others,  that  she  was  commissioned  to  tell 
of  a  conspiracy ;  and  some  will  congratulate  ihemselres  on 
their  acuter  penetration,  and  And,  that  all  these  notions  of 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  are  improbable  and  chimerical ; 
they  will  confidently  tell,  that  she  only  ran  away  from  her 
guardians,  and  that  the  true  causes  of  her  speed  were  fesgr 
and  love. 

Let  it  therefore  be  carefully  mentioned,  that  by  this  perfor- 
mance^ ^  she  won  her  wager ;'  and,  lest  this  should,  by  any 
change  of  manners,  seem  an  inadequate  or  incredible  incite- 
ment, let  it  be  added,  that  at  this  time  the  original  motives  of 
human  actions  had  lost  their  influence ;  that  the  love  of  praise 
was  extinct :  tlie  fear  of  infamy  was  become  ridiculous ;  and 
the  only  wish  of  an  Englishman  was,  to  win  his  wager. 
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OiTE  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  Idler  is  to  read 
the  works  of  those  minute  historians,  the  writers  of  news, 
who,  though  contemptuously  overlooked  by  the  composers  of 
bulky  volumes,  are  yet  necessary  in  a  nation  where  much 
wealth  produces  much  leisure,  and  one  part  of  the  people  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
otiier. 

To  us,  who  are  regaled  every  morning  and  evening  with 
intelligence,  and  are  supplied  from  day  to  day  with  materials 
for  conversation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  man  can  sub- 
sist without  a  news-paper,  or  to  what  entertainment  compa^ 
nies  can  assemble,  in  those  wide  regions  of  the  earth  that  have 
neither  Chronicles  nor  Magazines,  neither  Gazettes  nor  Ad- 
vertisers, neither  Journals  nor  Evening-Posts. 

There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation,  whose  reason 
or  invention  can  find  employment  for  their  tongues,  who  can 
raise  a  pleasiiig  discourse  from  their  own  stock  of  sentiments, 
and  images  ;  and  those  few  who  have  qualified  themselves  by 
speculation  for  general  disquisitions,  are  soon  left  without  an 
audience.  The  common  talk  of  men  must  relate  to  facts  ia 
which  the  talkers  have,  or  think  they  have,  an  interest ;  and 
where  such  facts  cannot  be  known,  the  pleasures  of  societj 
be  merely  sensuaL    Thus  tiie  natives  of  the  Mahometaa 
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empiresy  ^ho  tqiproach  most  hearly  to  European  drility*  have 
no  higher  pleasures  at  their  convivial  aaaembliea  than  to  hear 
a  piper,  or  gaze  upon  a  tumbler,  and  no  company  ran  keq» 
together  longer  than  they  an  diverted  by  sounds  or  shows. 

All  foreigners  remark,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  common 
people  of  England  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  vulgar. 
This  superiority  we  undoubtedly  owe  to  the  rivulets  of  in- 
telligence, which  are  continually  trickling  among  us,  which 
jvery  one  may  catch,  and  of  which  every  one  partakes. 

This  universal  diffusion  of  instruction  is,  perhaps,  not 
wholly  without  its  inconveniencies ;  it  certainly  fills  the  na- 
tion with  superficial  disputants ;  enables  those  to  talk  who 
were  bom  to  work ;  and  affords  infi^rmation  sufficient  to  elate 
vanity,  and  stiffen  obstinacy,  but  too  little  to  enlarge  the  mind 
into  complete  skill  for  full  comprehension- 
Whatever  is  found  to  gratify  the  public,  will  be  multiplied 
by  the  emulation  of  venders  beyond  necessity  or  use.  This 
plenty  indeed  produces  cheapness,  but  cheapness  always  ends 
in  negligence  and  depravation. 

The  compilation  of  a  news-paper  is  often  committed  to  nar- 
row and  mercenary  minds,  not  qualified  for  tlie  talk  of  de- 
lighting or  instructing ;  who  are  content  to  fill  their  paper, 
with  whatever  matter,  without  industry  to  gather,  or  dis- 
cernment to  selecL 

Thus  journals  aredaily  multiplied  without  increase  of  know- 
ledge. The  tale  of  the  morning  paper  is  told  again  in  the 
evening,  and  the  narratives  of  the  evening  are  brought  again 
in  the  morning.  These  rci)etitions,  indeed,  waste  time,  but 
they  do  not  shorten  it.  Thg  most  eager  pursuer  of  news  is 
tired  before  he  has  completed  his  labour,  and  many  a  man 
who  enters  the  coffee-house  in  his  niglit-gown  and  slippers, 
is  called  away  to  his  shop,  or  his  dinner,  before  he  has  well 
considered  the  state  of  Europe. 

It  is  d]scovci*ed  by  lU^aniur,  that  spiders  might  make  silk, 
if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  live  in  peace  together.  The 
writers  of  news,  if  they  could  be  confederated,  might  give 
moi-c  pleasure  to  the  public.  The  morning  and  evening  au- 
thors migjit  divide  an  event  between  them  ;  a  single  action, 
and  that  not  of  much  importance,  might  be  gradually  disco- 
vered so  as  to  vary  a  whole  week  with  joy,  anxiety,  and  con- 
jecture. 

We  know  that  a  French  ship  of  war  was  lately  taken  by  a 
ship  of  England ;  but  this  event  was  suffered  to  burst  upon 
us  all  at  once,  and  then  what  we  knew  already  was  echoed 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week. 

Let  us  suppose  these  spiders  of  literature  to  spin  together, 
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and  inquire  to  uhat  an  extensive  web  such  another  event 
might  be  regularly  drawn,  and  how  six  morning  and  six  even- 
ing writers  might  agree  to  retail  their  articles* 

On  Monday  morning  tlic  captain  of  a  ship  might  arrive^ 
who  lott  the  Priseur  of  France,  and  the  Bulldogs  CapU  Grim» 
in  sight  of  one  anoUier,  so  that  an  engagenient  seemed  una- 
voidable. 

Monday  evening. — A  sound  of  cannon  was  heard  off  Cape 
PinisteiTe*  supposed  to  he  those  of  tlie  Bulldog  and  Friseur* 

Tuesday  morning. — It  was  tins  morning  reported  that  the. 
Bulldog  eagageil  the  Priseur,  yard*arni  and  yard-arm,  three 
glasses  and  a  half,  but  was  obliged  to  sheer  o^  for  want  o£ 
powder.  It  is  hoped  tliat  inquiry  will  be  made  into  this  affair 
m  a  proper  {liace. 

Tuesilay  evening.— *The  account  of  the  engagement  be* 
tween  the  Bulldog  and  Friscur  was  premature. 

Wednesday  morning. — ^Another  express  is  arrivedy  which 
brings  news,  that  the  Friseur  had  lost  all  her  mastSf  and 
three  hundred  of  her  men.  Hi  tlic  late  engagement ;  and  that 
Captain  Grim  is  come  into  harbour  much  shattered. 

Weilnesday  evening. — ^We  hear  that  the  brave  Captain 
Grim,  having  expend^  his  powder,  proposed  to  enter  the 
Priseur  swonl  in  hand ;  but  that  his  lieutenant,  the  nephew  of 
a  certain  nobleman,  remonstrated  against  it 

Thursday  morning.— We  wait  impatiently  for  a  full  ac* 
count  of  the  late  engagement  between  the  Bulldog  and 
Priseur. 

Thursday  evening. — It  is  said  that  the  order  of  the  batb 
will  be  sent  to  Captain  Grim. 

Friday  morning. — ^A  certain  lord  of  the  Admiralty  has 
been  heard  to  say  of  a  certain  captain,  that,  if  he  had  done 
his  duty,  a  certain  French  ship  might  have  been  taken.  If 
was  not  thus  that  merit  was  rewarded  in  the  days  of  Crom- 
well. 

Friday  evening. — ^There  is  a  certain  information  at  the 
Admiralty,  that  the  Priseur  is  taken,  after  a^resistance  of 
about  two  hours. 

Saturday  morning. — A  letter  from  one  of  tlie  gunners  of 
the  Bulldog  mentions  the  taking  of  the  Priseur,  and  attri- 
butes Ibeir  success  wholly  to  the  bravery  and  resolution  of 
Captain  Grim,  who  never  owed  any  of  his  advancement  to 
borough-jobbers,  or  any  other  corrupters  of  the  people. 

Saturday  evening.— -Captain  Grim  arrived  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, with  an  account  that  he  engaged  the  Priseur,  a  shin  of 
equal  force  with  his  own,  off  cape  Finisterre,  and  took  her 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  having  killed  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  of  the  Freocb,  with  the  loss  of  ninety-five  of  his  own 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

-  Sis — Fn  time  of  public  danger,  it  is  every  man's  duty  to 
withdraw  his  thoughts  in  some  measure  from  his  private  in- 
terest, and  employ  part  of  his  time  for  the  general  welfare. 
National  conduct  ought  to  be  the  result  of  national  wisdom, 
a  plan  formed  by  mature  consideration  and  diligent  selectioii 
out  of  all  the  schemes  which  may  be  offered,  and  all  the  in- 
forroatiDn  which  can  be  procured. 

In  a  battle,  every  man  should  fight  as  if  he  was  the  single 
champion;  in  preparations  for  war,  every  man  should  thinkf 
as  if  the  last  event  depended  on  nis  counsel.  None  can  tell 
what  discoveries  are  ^vithln  his  reach,  or  how  much  he  may 
contribute  to  the  public  safety. 

Pull  of  these  considerations,  I  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
process  of  the  war,  and  find,  what  every  other  man  has  found, 
that  we  have  liitherto  added  nothing  to  our  military  reputa- 
tion :  that  at  one  time  we  hare  been  beaten  by  enemies  whom 
we  did  not  see ;  and  at  another,  have  avoided  the  sight  of  ene- 
mies lest  we  should  be  beaten. 

Whether  our  troops  are  defective  in  discipline  or  in  cou- 
rage, is  not  very  useful  to  inquire ;  they  evidently  want  some- 
thing necessary  to  success;  and  he  that  shall  supply  that 
want  will  deserve  well  of  his  country. 

"To  learn  of  an  enemy,"  has  always  been  accounted  politic 
and  honourable;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  raise  no  preju- 
dices against  my  project,  to  confess  that  I  horroned  it  from 
a  Frenchman. 

When  the  fcle  of  Rhodes  was,  many  centuries  ago,  in  the 
hands  of  that  military  order  now  called  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
it  was  ravaged  by  a  dragon,  who  inhabited  a  den  under  a 
rock,  from  which  he  issued  forth  when  lie  was  hungry  or 
wanton,  and  without  fear  or  mercy  devoured  men  and  beasts 
aa  they  came  in  his  way.  Many  councils  were  held,  and 
many  devices  offered,  for  his  dentnirtion ;  but  as  his  back  was 
armed  «ith  impenetrable  scales,  none  would  venture  to  at- 
tack him.  At  last  Dudon,  a  French  knight,  undertook  the 
deliverance  of  the  idand.  Prom  some  place  of  security  he 
took  a  view  of  the  dragoit>  or,  ta  a  nMdem  soldier  would 
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say,  reconnoitred  him,  and  observed  that  his  belly  was  naked 
and  vulnerable.  He  then  returned  home  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  by  a  very  exact  imitation  of  nature,  made  a  dra- 
gon of  pasteboard,  in  the  belly  of  which  he  put  beef  and  mut- 
ton, and  accustomed  two  sturdy  mastiffs  to  feed  theroselvesy 
by  tearing  their  way  to  the  concealed  flesh.  When  his  dogs 
were  well  practised  in  this  method  of  plunder,  he  marched 
out  with  them  at  his  heels,  and  showed  them  the  dragon; 
ihey  rushed  upon  him  in  quest  of  their  dinner ;  Dudon  batter- 
ed his  skull,  while  they  lacerated  his  belly ;  and  neither  his 
sting  nor  claws  were  able  to  defend  him. 

Something  like  this  might  be  practised  in  our  present  state. 
Let  a  fortification  bo  raised  on  Salisbury-plain,  resembling 
Brest,  or  Toulon,  or  Paris  itself,  with  all  tlie  usual  prepara- 
tions for  defence  :  let  the  inclosure  be  filled  with  beef  and  ale : 
let  the  soldiers,  from  some  proper  eminence,  see  shirts  wav-« 
ing  upon  linens,  and  here  and  there  a  plump  landlady  hurry- 
ing about  with  pots  in  her  hands.  Wlien  they  are  sufficiently 
animated  to  advance,  lead  them  in  exact  order,  with  fife  and 
drum,  to  that  side  whence  the  wind  blows,  till  they  come 
witliin  the  scent  of  roast  meat  and  tobacco.  Contrive  that 
they  may  approach  the  place  fasting  about  an  hour  after  din- 
ner-time, assure  them  tliat  there  is  no  danger,  and  command 
an  attack. 

If  nobody  within  either  moves  or  speaks,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  may  carry  the  place  by  storm ;  but  if  a  panic  should 
seize  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  defer  the  entci^iriHe  to  a  more 
hungry  hour.  When  they  have  entered,  let  them  fill  their 
bellies  and  return  tothe  camp. 

On  the  next  day  let  the  same  place  be  shown  them  again, 
but  with  some  additions  of  strength  or  terrour.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  inform  our  generals  through  what  gradations  of 
danger  they  shall  train  tlieir  men  to  fortitude.  They  best 
know  what  the  soldiers  and  what  themselves  can  bear.  It 
will  be  proper  that  the  war  should  every  day  vary  its  ap- 
pearance. Sometimes,  as  they  mount,  a  cook  may  throw  fat 
upon  the  fire.,  to  accustom  them  to  a  sudden  blaze ;  and  some- 
times, by  the  clatter  of  empty  pots,  they  may  be  inured  to 
formidable  noises.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  vic- 
tory must  repose  with  a  full  belly. 

In  time  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  our  French  prisoners  from 
the  coast,  and  place  them  upon  the  walls  in  martial  order.  At 
their  first  appearance  their  hands  must  be  tied,  but  they  may 
bo  allowed  to  grin.  In  a  month  they  may  guard  the  place 
with  their  hands  loosed,  provided  that  on  pain  of  death  they 
be  forbidden  to  strike. 


Br  this  method  our  nimj  will  hood  be  brought  to  loeik  ui 
enemy  in  the  face.  But  it  has  been  lately  obaerved,  that  fear 
ia  received  by  the  ear*  as  wrell  as  the  eyes ;  and  the  Indian 
war-cry  is  represented  as  too  dreadfal  to  be  endored,  as  a 
found  that  will  force  tite  brHTest  Teteran  tto  drop  his  weapon, 
and  desert  his  rank,  that  will  deafen  his  ear,  and  chill  his 
breastt  that  will  neithn-  suffer  him  to  hear  Ardqm  or  to  feel 
abaise,  or  retain  any  sensibility  but  the  dread  of  death. 

That  the  savage  clamours  of  nake'l  barharians  should  thus 
terrify  troops  disciplined  to  war,  and  ranged  in  array  with 
arms  in  their  handB,  is  nurely  Btrange.  But  this  is  no  time 
to  reason.  1  am  of  opinion,  thnt  by  a  proper  mixture  of 
asses,  bulls,  turkeys,  geese,  and  tragedians,  a  noise  might  ho 
nrocui'ed  equally  horrid  with  the  war<ry.  When  our  men 
nave  been  encouraged  by  frequent  victories,  nothing  will  r^ 
main  but  to  qualify  tliem  for  extreme  danger,  by  a  sudden 
concert  of  terrific  vociferation.  When  they  have  endured 
this  last  trial,  let  tlicm  be  led  to  action,  as  men  who  are  nu 
longer  to  he  Frightened,  as  men  who  can  bear  at  once  the  gri- 
naces  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  bowl  of  the  Americans. 
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"Sir — I  tiavo  rrad  you  ;  that  is  a  favour  few  autliors  caa 
boast  of  having  received  from  mo  besides  yourself.  My  in- 
tention in  telling  you  of  it  is  to  infornt  you,  that  you  have 
both  pleased  and  angered  me.  Never  did  writer  appear  so 
delightful  to  mc  an  you  ilid  nhcn  you  adopted  the  name  of 
tiie  Idler.  But  what  a  falling  otf  was  there  when  your  first 
production  was  brought  to  light !  A  natural  irresistible  at- 
tachment to  tliat  favourable  passion.  iiUing,  had  ted  me  to 
bope  for  indulgence  from  the  Idler,  but  1  find  him  a  stranger 
to  the  title. 

"What  rules  has  lie  proposed  totally  to  unbrace  the  slack- 
•oeduerve;  to  shade  the  heavy  eye  of  inattention;  to  give 
the  smooth  feature  and  the  uncontmcted  muscle;  or  procure 
insensibility  to  tbe  whole  animal  composition  >. 

••These  were  some  of  the  placid  blessings  1  promised  my- 
■eir  the  enjoyment  of,  when  I  committed  violence  upon  my- 
■elf,  by  mustering  up  ali  my  strength  to  set  about  reading 
^i  but  1  am  disai^inted  in  them  oil,  and  the  stroke  of 
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devm  in  th^  morning  is  still  as  terrible  to  me  as  before,  and 
I  find  putting  on  my  clothes  still  as  painful  and  laborious. 
Oh  that  our  climate  would  permit  that* original  nakedness 
which  the  thrice  happjr  Indians  to  this  day  enjoy  !  How  many 
Uttsqlicitous  hours  should  I  bask  away,  warmed  in  bed  by  the 
sun's  gloiioua  beams,  could  I,  like  tliem,  tumble  from  thence 
in  a  moment,  when  necessity  obliges  me  to  endure  the  tor- 
ment of  (petting  upon  my  ]^ ! 

**  But  wherefore  do  I  talk  to  you  upei¥  subjects  of  this  deli- 
cate nature;  you  who  seem  ignorant  of  the  inexpressible 
charms  of  the  elbow-chair,  attended  with  a  soft  stool  for  the 
elevation  of  the  feet !  thus,  vacant  of  thought,  do  I  indulge 
the  live-long  day. 

<<  You  may  define  happiness  as  you  please ;  I  embrace  that 
opinion  which  makes  it  consist  in  the  absence  of  pain.  To 
reflect  is  pain ;  to  stir  is  pain  |  therefore  I  never  rc^fiect  or 
stir  bdt  when  I  cannot  help  it.  Perhaps  you  will  call  my 
scheme  of  life  indolence,  and  therefore  think  the  Idler  excus* 
ed  from  taking  any  notice  of  me  :«but  I  have  always  looked 
upon  indolence  and  idleness  as  the  same;  and  so  desire 
you  will  now  and  then,  while  you  profess  yourself  of  our 
fraternity,  take  some  notice  of  me,  and  others  in  my  situa- 
tion, who  think  they  have  a  right  to  your  assistance;  or  re- 
linguish  the  name. 

^*  Tott  may  publish,  bum,  or  destroy  this,  just  as  you  are  in 
the  humour;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  forget  that  I  wrote  it,  be- 
fore it  reaches  you.  I  believe  you  may  find  a  motto  for  it  in 
Horace,  but  I  cannot  reach  him  without  getting  out.  of  my 
chair;  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  not  affixing  any. 
And  being  obliged  to  sit  upright  to  ring  the  bell  for  my  ser- 
vant to  convey  this  to  the  penny-post,  if  I  slip  tlie  opportu- 
nity of  his  bdng  now  in  the  room,  makes  me  break  ofi*  ab- 
rnpUy.'* 

This  correspondent,  whoever  he  be,  is  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  some  tokens  of  regard.  There  is  no  mark  more  cer- 
tain of  a  genuine  Idler,  than  uneasiness  without  molestation^ 
and  complaint  without  a  grievance. 

Tet  my  gratitude  to  the  contributor  of  half  a  paper  shall 
not  wholly  overpower  my  sincerity.  I  must  inform  you,  that, 
with  ail  his  pretensions,  he  that  calls  for  directions  to  be  idle^ 
is  yet  but  in  the  rudiments  of  idleness,  and  has  attained 
neither  the  practice  nor  theory  of  wasting  life.  The  true 
nature  of  idleness  he  will  know  in  time,  by  continuing  to  be 
idle.    Yirg^  tells  us  of  an  impetuous  and  rapid  being,  that 
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acquires  strength  by  notioii.    Tbe  Idler  acquire  weight  bj 
lying  still. . 

The  vis  inertimf  the  qoality  of  resisting  all  external  in* 
pulse,  is  hourly  increasing;  the  restless  and  troublesome 
faculties  of  attention  and  distinction,  reflection  on  the  past^ 
and  solicitude  for  the  futures  by  a  long  indulgence  of  idleness^ 
will,  like  tapers  in  unelastic  air,  be  graduaUy  extinguished; 
and  the  officious  lover,  the  vigilant  soldier,  the  busy  trader, 
may,  by  a  judicious  composure  of  his  mind,  sink  into  a  state 
approaching  to  that  of  brute  matter,  in  which  he  shall  retain 
the  consciousness  of  his  <lwn  existence,  only  by  an  obtuse 
languor,  and  drowsy  discontent 

This  is  tlie  lowest  stage  to  which  the  favourites  of  idle- 
ness can  descend ;  these  regions  of  undelightcd  quiet  can  be 
entered  by  few*  Of  those  that  are  preparing  to  sink  down 
into  their  shade,  some  are  roused  into  action  by  avarice  or 
ambition,  some  are  awakened  by  the  voice  of  lame,  some 
allured  by  tlie  smile  of  beauty,  and  many  withheld  by  the 
importunities  of  want  ^f  all  the  enemies  of  idleness, 
want  is  the  most  formidable.  Fame  is  soon  found  to  .be 
a  sound,  and  love  a  dream ;  avarice  and  ambition  may  be 
justly  SKspectcd  of  privy  confederacies  with  idleness;  for 
when  tliey  have  for  a  while  protected  their  votaries,  they  often  • 
deliver  them  up  to  end  their  lives  under  her  dominion.  Want 
always  struggles  against  idleness;  but  want  herself  is  often 
overcome ;  and  every  hour  shows  the  careful  observer,  those 
who  had  rather  live  in  ease  than  in  plenty. 

So  n^ide  is  the  reign  of  idleness,  and  so  powerful  her  influ* 
ence.  But  she  does  not  immediately  confer  all  her  gifts.. 
My  correspoi|dcnt,  who  seems,  with  all  his  errours,  worthy 
fA  advice,  must  be  told,  that  he  is  calling  too  hastily  for  the 
last  effusion  of  total  insensibility.  Whatever  he  may  have 
been  taught  by  unskilful  idlers  to  believe,  labour  is  necessary 
in  his  initiation  to  idleness.  He  that  never  labours  may  know 
the  pains  of  idleness,  but  not  the  pleasure.  The  comfort  is, 
that  if  he  devotes  himself  to  insensibility,  he  will  daily 
lengthen  the  intervals  of  idleness,  and  shorten  those  of  labour, 
till  at  last  he  will  lie  down  to  rest,  and  no  longer  disturb  the 
world  or  himself  by  bustle  or  competition. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  that  information 
which,  perhaps,  after  all,  he  did  not  want;  for  a  true  idler 
often  calls  for  that  which  be  knows  is  never  to  be  had,  ajid 
asks  questions  which  he  does  not  desire  ever  to  be  answered* 
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CiiEDULiTTt  or  confidence  of  opinion  too  great  for  the 
evidence  from  which  opinion  is  derived,  we  find  to  be  a  gene* 
ral  weakness  imputed  by  every  sect  and  party  to  all  others, 
and  indeed  by  every  man  to  every  oUier  man. 

Of  all  kinds  of  credulity*  the  most  obstinate  and  wonder- 
ful is  that  of  political  zealots;  of  men,  who,  being  numbered, 
they  know  not  bow  or  why,  in  any  of  the  parties  that  divide 
a  state,  resign  the  use  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  re- 
solve to  believe  nothing  that  does  not  favour  those  whom  they 
profess  to  follow.  - 

The  bigot  of  philosophy  is  seduced  by  authorities  which 
he  has  not  always  opportunities  to  examine,  is  entangled  in 
systems  by  which  truth  and  falsehood  are  inextricably-com- 
plicated, or  undertakes  to  talk  on  subjects  which  nature  did 
not  form  him  able  to  comprehend. 

The  Cartesian,  who  denies  that  his  horse  feels  the  spur,  or 
tiiat  the  bare  is  afraid  when  the  hounds  approach  her ;  the 
disciple  of  Malbranche,  wha  maintains  that  the  man  was  not 
hurt  by  the  bullet,  which,  according  to  vulgar  apprehension, 
swept  away  his  legs  :  the  follower  of  Berkeley,  who,  while 
he  sits  writing  at  his  table,  declares  that  he  has  .neither  table, 
paper,  nor  fingers;  have  all  the  honour  at  least 4>f  being  de- 
ceived by  fallacies  hot  easily  detected,  and  may  plead  that 
they  did  not  forsake  truth,  but  for  appearance  which  they 
were  not  able  to  distinguish  from  it. 

But  tiie  man  who  engages  in  a  party  has  seldom  to  do  witli 
any  thing  remote  or  abstruse.  The  present  state  of  things 
as  before  his  eyes ;  and,  if  he  cannot  be  satisfied  without  re- 
trospection, yet  he  seldom  extends  his  views  beyond  the  his- 
torical events  of  the  last  century.  All  the  knowledge  that 
he  can  want  is  within  his  attainment,  and  most  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  can  hear  are  within  his  capacity. 

Yet  so  it  is  tiiat  an  idler  meets  every  hour  of  his  life  with 
men  who  have  different  opinions  upon  every  thing  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future ;  who  deny  the  most  notorious  facts,  contra- 
dict the  most  cogent  truths,  and  persist  in  asserting  to-day 
what  they  asserted  yesterday,  in  defiance  of  evidence,  and 
contempt  of  confutation. 

Two  of  my  companions,  who  are  grown  old  in  idleness, 
are  Tom  Tempest  and  Jack  Sneaker.  Both  of  them  con- 
sidered themselves  as  neglected  by  their  parties,  and  there- 
fore intitled  to  credit,  for  why  should  they  favour  ingrat^- 
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ttide  ;  l^ey  are  both  men  of  intcf^rityy  where  no  factious 
interest  is  to  be  promoted*  and  both  lovers  of  truth,  when  they 
are  not  heated  with  political  debate. 

Tom  Temi^est  is  a  steady  friend  to  the  House  of  Stuart* 
Hecan  recount  the  prodigies  that  have  appeared  in  the  sky, 
and  the  calamities  that  have  afflicted  the  nation  every  year 
from  the  revolution,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  exiled 
family  had  continued  to  reign,  there  would  have  neither  been 
worms  in  our  ships,  nor  cateqiillars  on  our  trees.  He  won- 
ders that  the  nation  was  not  awakened  by  tlie  hard  frost  to  a 
revocation  of  the  true  King,  and  is  hourly  afraid  tliat  the 
whole  island  will  be  lost  in  the  sea.  He  believes  that  king 
William  burned  Whitehall  that  he  might  steal  the  furniture^ 
and  that  Tillotson  died  an  atheist  Of  queen  Anne  he  speaks 
with  more  tenderness,  ownes  that  she  meant  well,  ano  can 
tell  by  whom  and  why  she  was  poisoned.  In  the  soc^^eeding 
reigns  all  has  been  corruption^  malice,  and  design  He  be* 
lleves  that  nothing  ill  has  ever  happened  for  these  forty  years 
by  chance  or  errour :  he  holds  tJiat  the  battle  of  Dettingen 
was  won  by  mistake,  and  that  of  Fontenoy  lost  by  contract; 
that  the  Victory  was  sunk  by  a  private  order;  that  CornhiU 
was  firetl  by  emissaries  from  the  council ;  and  the  arch  of 
Westminster-brifige  was  contrived  us  to  sink  on  purpose  that 
the  nation  might  be  put  to  charge.  He  considers  the  new 
road  to  Islington  as  an  encroachment  on  liberty,  and  often 
asserts  that  broad  wheels  will  be  the  ruin  of  England. 

Tom  is  generally  vehement  and  noisy,  but  nevertheless  has 
some  secrets  which  he  always  communicates  in  a  whisper. 
Many  and  many  a  time  has  Tom  told  me.  in  a  comer,  that 
our  miseries  wens  almost  at  an  end,  and  that  we  should  see, 
in  a  month,  another  monarch  on  the  throne ;  the  time  elapses 
without  a  revolution :  Tom  meets  me  again  with  new  intelli' 
gence,  the  whole  scheme  is  now  settl^,  and  we  shall  see- 
great  events  in  another  month. 

Jack  Sneaker  is  a  hearty  adiicrent  to  the  present  establish- 
ment ;  he  has  known  those  who  saw  the  bed  into  which  the 
Pretender  was  conveyed'  in  a  warming-pan.  fie  often  re- 
joices that  the  nation  was  not  enslaved  by  the  Irish.  He  be- 
lieves that  king  William  never  lost  a  battle,  and  that,  if  he 
had  lived  one  year  longer,  he  would  have  conquered  France. 
He  holds  that  Charles  the  First  was  a  Papist  He  allows 
there  were  some  good  men  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  brought  a  blast  upon  the  nation,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  that  we  have  suffered  to  the 
present  hour.  He  believes  that  the  scheme  of  the  South  Sea 
was  well  intended,  but  that  it  miscarried  by  the  influence  of 
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France.  Uo  considers  a  standing  army  as  the  bulwark  of 
liberty,  thinks  us  secured  from  corruption  by  septennial  Par- 
liamentSy  relates  how  we  ai*e  enriched  and  sti*engtbened  by 
the  electoral  dominions^  and  declares  that  the  public  debt  is  a 
blessing  to  tlie  nation. 

Yet  amidst  all  this  prosperity,  poor  Jack  is  hourly  disturb- 
ed by  the  dread  of  Popery.  Ue  wonders  that  some  stricter 
Imts  are  not  made  against  Papists,  and  is  sometimes  airaid 
that  they  are  busy  with  French  gold  among  the  Bishops  and 
Judges. 

He  cannot  believe  that  the  Nonjurors  are  so  quiet  for  no- 
thing, they  must  certainly  be  forming  some  plot  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Popery ;  he  does  not  think  the  present  oaths 
sufficiently  binding,  and  wishes  that  some  better  security 
could  be  found  for  tiic  succession  of  Hanover.  He  is  zealous 
for  the  naturalization  of  foreign  Protestants,  and  rejoiced  at 
the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  tlie  English  privileges,  because  be 
thought  a  Jew  would  nev^  be  a  Papist. 
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It  is  commonly  observed,  that  when  two  Englishmen  meet, 
ibeir  first  talk  is  of  tibe  weather ;  they  are  in  haste  to  tell  each- 
other,  wha4;  each  must  already  know,  that  it  is  hot  or  cold^ 
bright  or  doudy,  windy  or  calm. 

There  are  among  the  numerous  lovers  of  subtilties  and 
paradoxes,  some  who  derive  the  civil  institutions  of  every 
country  from  its  climate,  who  impute  freedom  and  and  slavery 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  ican  fix  the  meridian  of  vice  and 
virtue,  and  tell  at  what  degree  of  latitude  we  are  to  expect 
oourage  or  timidity,  knowledge  or  ignorance. 

From  these  dreams  of  idle  Speculation,  a  slight  survey  of 
life,  ami  a  little  knowledge  of  history,  is  sufficient  to  awaken 
any  inquirer,  whose  ambition  of  distinction  has  not  over- 
powered his  love  of  truth.  Forms  of  government  are  seldoipi 
the  result  of  much  deliberation ;  they  are  framed  by  chanco 
in  popular  assemblies,  or  in  conquered  countries  by  despotijc 
aathority.  Laws  are  often  occasional,  often  capricious,  made ' 
always  by  a  few,  and  sometimes  by  a  single  voice.  Nations 
have  changed  their  characters;  slavery  is  now  no  where 
More  patiently  endured,  than  in  countries  once  inhabitfsd  by 
Ihe  sealots  of  liberty. 

But  national  customs  can  arise  only  from  general  a^pree- 
nent ;  they  are  not  imposed,  but  cfaoseBy  aa4  »t  /[^ntumoil 
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only  by  the  ointinuance  of  their  caime.  An  Etigli^nan's 
notice  of  tiie  weather  is  the  natural  consequence  oif  changnt- 
ble  skira  and  uncertain  Masono.  In  many  partn  of  the  worid. 
wet  weather  and  dry  are  regularly  exiiected  at  certain  peri- 
ods ;  but  in  our  island  every  man  goes  to  Bleep,  unable  to 
gn(9is  whether  he  ahall  behold  in  the  morning  a  bright  or 
cloudy  atmosphere,  whether  his  rest  shall  be  lulled  by  a 
•bower,  or  broken  by  a  tempest  'We  therefore  rejoice  mnta- 
ally  at  good  weather,  as  at  an  escape  from  something  that  we 
feared,  and  mutually  complain  of  bad,  as  of  the  loss  of  some- 
thing that  we  hoped. 

Such  is  the  reason  of  our  practice ;  and  who  shall  treat  it 
with  contempt  ?  Surely  not  the  attendant  on  a  Court  whost 
business  is  to  watch  the  looks  of  a  being  weak  and  foolish  as 
himself  and  whose  Tanity  is  to  recount  the  names  of  nwa, 
who  might  drop  into  nothing,  and  leave  no  vacuity  ;  nor  the 
propHetor  of  funds,  who  stops  his  acquaintance  in  the  street) 
to  tell  him  of  the  loss  of  half-a-crown ;  nor  the  inquirer  after 
news,  who  fills  his  head  with  foreign  c>  cnts,  and  talks  of  skir- 
mishes and  sieges,  of  which  no  consequence  will  ever  reach  his 
hearere  or  himself.  The  weather  is  a  nobler  and  more  inte> 
Rating  subject ;  it  is  the  present  state  of  the  skies  and  of  the 
earth,  on  which  plenty  and  famine  are  suspended,  on  whidi 
millions  depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  weather  is  &«quently  mentioned  for  another  reason, 
less  honourable  to  my  dear  countrymen.  Our  dispositions 
too  frequently  change  with  the  colour  of  tiie  sky ;  and  wbea 
we  findonrselves  cheerful  and  good-natured,  we  naturally  pay 
our  acknowledgments  to  the  powers  of  sun-shine ;  or  if  we 
sink  into  dullness  and  peevishness,  look  round  the  horizon  for 
an  excuse,  and  cbai^  our  discontent  upon  an  easterly  wind 
or  a  cloudy  day. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being  endowed  with 
reason,  than  to  resign  its  fmwers  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
and  live  in  dependence  on  tiie  weather  and  the  wind,  for  the 
only  blessings  which  nature  has  put  into  our  power,  tranquil- 
lity and  benevolence.  To  look  up  to  the  sky  for  the  nutri- 
mentof  our  bodies,  Is  the  condition  of  nature ;  to  call  upon 
the  sun  for  peace  and  gaiety,  or  deprecate  the  clouds  lest  sor- 
row should  overwhelm  us,  is  the  cowardice  of  idleness,  mA 
the  idolatry  of  folly. 

Yet  even  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and  knowledge,  when  M- 
peretition  is  driven  away,  and  omens  and  prodigies  have  lost 
their  terroura,  we  find  this  folly  countenanced  by  frequent 
examples.  Those  that  laugh  at  the  pmtentoua  glare  of  a 
const,  and  bear  a  crow  with  equal  tnnquiJlity  from  the  rig^t 
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or  left,  will  yet  talk  of  times  and  situations  jHroper  for  intel* 
lectttal  perfonnances,  will  imagine  the  fancy  exahed  by  ver- 
nal breesesy  and  the  reason  invigorated  by  a  bright  calm. 

If  men  who  have  given  up  themselves  to  fiinciful  credulity 
would  confine  their  conceits  in  their  own  minds,  they  might 
r^^ulate  their  lives  by  the  barometer  with  inconvenience  only 
to  themselves ;  but  to  fill  the  world  with  accounts  of  intel- 
lects subject  to  ebb  and  ^^w,  of  one  genius  that  awakened  in 
the  spring,  and  another  diat  ripened  in  the  autumn,  of  one 
mind  expanded  in  the  summer,  and  of  another  concentrated 
in  the  winter,  is  no  less  dangerous  than  to  tell  children  of 
bugbears  and  goblins.  Fear  will  find  every  house  haunted, 
and  idleness  will  wait  for  ever  for  the  moment  of  illumination. 

This  distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only  by  imagina- 
tion i^rating  on  luxury.  To  temperance  every  day  is 
bright,  and  every  hour  is  propitious  to  diligence.  He  that 
shall  resolutely  excite  his  faculties,  or  exert  his  virtues,  will 
soon  make  himself  superior  to  the  seasons,  and  may  set  at 
defiance  the  morning  mist  and  the  evening  damp,  the  blasts 
of  the  east  and  the  clouds  of  the  south. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  philMophy,  to  make  man  un- 
shaken by  calamity,  and  undated  by  success,*  incorruptible 
by  pleasure,  and  invulnerable  by  pain ;  these  are  heights  of 
wisdom  which  none  ever  attained,  and  to  which  few  can 
aspire ;  but  there  are  lower  degrees  of  constancy  necessary 
to  common  virtue ;  and  every  man,  however  he  may  distrust 
himself  in  the  extremes  of  good  or  evil,  might  at  least  strug- 

E*  I  against  the  tyranny  of  the  climate,  and  refuse  to  enslave 
virtue  or  his  reason  to  the  most  variable  of  all  variations* 
the  changes  of  the  weather. 
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That  every  man  is* important  in  his  own  eyes,  is  a  posifion 
of  which  we  all  cither  voluntarily  or  unwarily  at  least  once 
an  hour  confess  the  truth  :  and  it  will  unavoidably  follow, 
fbui  every  man  believes  himself  important  to  the  public. 

The  right  which  this  importance  gives  us  to  general  notice 
and  vislbTe  distinction,  is  one  of  those  disputable  privileges 
which  we  have  not  always  courage  to  assert;  and  which  we 
therefore  suflbr  to  lie  dormant  till  some  elation  of  mind,  or 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  incites  us  to  declare  our  pretensions 
and  enforce  our  demands.  And  hopeless  as  the  claim  of  vul- 
gar characters  may  seem  to  the  supercilious  and  severe,  there 


anftwirlM  do  mtstomtiiM  •rotberendMpraar  to  Bt^fer- 
wud  b^oad  tlidr  rank,  who  do  not  iMtke  mhm  stra|g^ 
for  &■«»  ud  dMW  that  they  think  all  other  cooTnieooM  u4 
d^pttB  imferfflcttx  ei^jM  witiMHit  a  nan*. 

A  get  ft  nanMticaa  hmm  bat  to  fow.    A  naae,  avm 
ia  the  owtcoMitoclal  nation,  la  one  of  the  fcw  tbinn  which 


t  be  hoagfat.  It  &B  the  free  gift  of  Haiiklnd,  which  a 
badcMrred  befim  HwiU  be  gnirted,  4wd  la  at  hHtmwil. 
HmkIj  bertowad.  -Bat  this  iniWiffingaeee  onlj  hievtaaea 
derira  in  him  who  balievea  kla  merit  aamdeirt  to  oTCKome  Ifb 

Than  ia  a  particalar  period  of  lifo,  in  irtiich  tbis  fbndnew 
for  a  name  Heems  lariaripally  to  piedominato  in  both  mxok 
Scarce  imj  couple  ceaiM  together,  b«i  the  nnptlals  are  declar- 
ed ia  the  newB-p^iers  with  encoaioim  on  each  party.  Many 
an  eye,  ranging  over  the  page  with  eager  cnriosity  in  qocat 
of  BtatMmen  and  licroes,  is  stopped  by  a  marris^  celebrated 
between  Mr.  Buckram,  an  oiainent  salesman  in  Thread- 
needle-straetf  and  Hiss  Dolly  Juniper,  the  only  daughter  of 
an  eminent  distiller,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Pidds, 
a  young  lady  adorned  with  every  accomplishment  that  can 
give  hi^tpitwes  to  the  married  state.  Or  we  are  told,  amidst 
our  impatieoee  for  the  event  of  a  battle,  tbaton  a  certain  day 
Mr.  Winker,  a  tide-waiter  at  Yarmouth,  was  marrtod  to 
Mrs.  Cackle,  a  widow  lady  of  great  accomplishments,  and 
that  as  aoon  as  the  ceremony  was  performed  they  set  oat  in  a 
post-chaise  for  Yarmouth. 

Many  are  the  inqairies  which  such  intelligence  must  nn- 
doubtedly  raise,  bnt  nothing  in  this  worid  is  lasting.  When 
the  reader  has  contemplated  with  envy,  or  with  gladness,  the 
felicity  of  Mr.  Buckram  and  Mr.  Winker  and  ransacked  his 
memory  for  the  names  nf  Juniper  and  Cackle,  his  attention  ia 
diverted  to  otlier  Uiuught»,  by  finding  that  Mirza  will  not 
cover  this  season ;  or  tliat  a  spaniel  has  been  lost  or  stolen^ 
that  answei-s  to  the  name  of  Ranger. 

Whence  it  arisesthatun  the  day  of  marriage  all  agree  to 
call  thus  openly  for  honours,  I  am  not  able  to  discover.  Some, 
perhaps,  think  it  kind,  by  a  public  declaration,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  hopes  of  rivalry  and  the  fears  of  jealousy,  to  let  parmto 
know  that  they  may  set  their  daughters  at  liberty  whom  tb^ 
have  locked  up  for  fear  of  the  bridegroom,  or  to  dianriaa  to 
their  counters  and  to  their  offlces  the  anMHWis  youtiig  ttat  had 
been  used  to  hover  round  the  dwelling  of  the  bride. 

These  connubial  praises  may  have  another  cause.  It  m^ 
be  the  iBtention  of  the  husband  and  wife  to  digni^  themselvfls 
in  the  .eyes  of  each  oUier,  and,  accorduig  to  their  dlSerent 
tempers  or  expectatioBiv  to  win  aAbctioHr  or  eqforce  nafwt. 
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It  was  said  of  the  family  of  Lucas,  that  it  was  noble,  for 
all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  sisters  'were  virta- 
oas.  What  would  a  sti-anger  say  of  the  'English  nation,  in 
which  on  the  day  of  marriage  all  the  men  are  eminent,  and 
all  the  women  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  rich  ? 

How  long  the  wife  will  be  persuaded  of  the  eminence  of 
her  husband,  or  the  husband  continue  to  believe  that  his  wife 
has  the  qualities  required  to  make  marriage  happy,  may  rea- 
sonably be  questioned.  I  am  afraid  that  much  time  seldom 
passes  before  each  Is  convinced  that  praises  are  fallacious, 
and  particularly  those  praises  which  we  confer  upon  our- 
selves. 

I  should  therefore  think,  that  this  custom  might  be  omitted 
without  any  loss  to  the  community,  and  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  lanes  and  alleys  might  go  hereafter  to  the  next 
church,  with  no  witnesses  of  their  worth  or  happiness  but 
their  parents  and  their  friends,  but  if  they  cannot  be  happy 
on  the  bridal  day  without  some  gratification  of  their  vanity,  I 
hope  they  will  be  willing  to  encourage  a  friend  of  mine  who 
proposes  to  devote  his  powers  to  their  service. 

Mr.  Settle,  a  roan  whose  eminence  was  once  allowed  by  the 
eminent,  and  whose  accomplishments  were  confessed  by  the 
accomplished,  in  the  latter  part  of  along  life  supported  him- 
self by  an  uncommon  expedient  He  had  a  standing  elegy 
and  epithalamium,  of  which  only  the  first  and  last  leaves 
were  varied  occasionally,  and  the  intermediate  pages  were, 
by  general  terms,  left  applicable  alike  to  every  character. 
When  any  marriage  became  known,  Settle  ran  to  the  bride- 
groom with  his  epithalamium ;  aiid  when  he  heard  of  any 
death,  ran  to  the  heir  with  his  elegy. 

Who  can  think  himself  disgraced  by  a  trade  that  was  prac- 
tised so  long  by  the  rival  of  Di7den,  by  the  poet  whose  Em- 
press of  Morocco  was  played  before  princes  by  ladies  of  the 
court 

My  friend  purposes  to  open  an  office  in  the  Fleet  for  matri- 
monial panegyrics,  and  will  accommodate  all  with  praise 
who  think  their  own  powers  of  expression  inadequate  to  their 
merit  He  will  sell  any  man  or  woman  the  vii*tue  or  quali- 
fication which  is  most  fashionable  or  most  desired  ;  but  de- 
sires his  customers  to  remember,  that  he  sets  beauty  at  the 
highest  price,  and  riches  at  the  next,  and,  if  he  be  well  paid, 
throws  in  virtue  for  nothing. 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

Dear  Mr.  Idlrr — ^Though  few  men  of  prudence  are 
much  inclined  to  interpose  in  disputes  between  man  and  wife^ 
who  commonly,  make  peace  at  the  expense  of  the  arbitrator ; 
yet  I  will  venture  to  lay  before  you  a  controTersy,  by  which 
the  quiet  of  my  house  has-been  long  disturbed,  and  which,  un- 
less you  can  decide  it,  is  likely  to  produce  lasting  eTils,  and 
embitter  those  hours  which  nature  seems  to  hare  appropriat- 
ed to  tenderness  and  i*epose. 

I  married  a  wife  with  no  great  fortune,  but  of  a  family  re« 
markable  for  domestic  prudence,  and  elegant  frugality.  I 
lived  with  her  at  ease,  if  not  with  happiness,  and  seldom 
had  any  reason  of  complaint.  The  house  was  always  clean, 
the  servants  were  active  and  regular,  dinner  was  on  the  table 
every  day  at  the  same  minute,  and  the  ladles  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood werefriglitened  when  I  invited  their  husbands,  lest 
their  own  economy  should  be  less  esteemed. 

During  this  gentle  lapse  of  life,  my  dear  brought  me  three 
daughters.  I  wislied  for  a  son  to  continue  the  family ;  but 
my  wife  often  tells  me,  that  boys  are  dirty  things,  and  are 
always  troublesome  in  a  house ;  and  declares  that  she  has 
hated  the  sight  of  them  ever  since  she  saw  Lady  Fondle's 
eldest  son  ride  over  a  carpet  with  his  hobby-horse  all  mire. 

I  did  not  much  attend  to'  her  opinion,  but  knew  that  girls 
could  not  be  made  boys ;  and  therefore  composed  myself  to 
hear  what  I  could  not  I'emedv,  and  resolved  to  bestow  that 
care  on  my  daughters,  to  which  only  the  sons  are  commonly 
thought  entitled. 

But  my  wife's  notions  of  education  differ  widely  from 
nine.  She  is  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  idleness,  and  con- 
siders every  state  of  life  as  idleness,  in  which  the  hands  are 
not  employed,  or  soine  art  acquired,  by  which  she  thinks 
money  may  be  got  or  saved. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  she  calls  up  her  daughters 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  appoints  them  a  task  of  needle  work  to 
be  performed  before  breakfast.  They  are  confined  in  a  gar- 
ret which  has  its  window  in  the  roof,  both  because  work  is 
best  done  at  a  sky-light,  and  because  children  are  apt  to  lose 
time  by  looking  about  them. 

They  bring  down  their  work  to  breakfast,  and  as  they  de- 
serve arc  commended  or  reproved ;  they  are  then  sent  up  with 
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a  new  task  till  dinner ;  if  no  company  is  expected,  tlieir  mo- 
ther sits  with  them  tlie  whole  afternoon,  to  direct  their  ope- 
rations, and  to  draw  patterns,  and  is  sometimes  denied  to  her 
nearest  relations  when  she  is  engaged  in  teaching  them  a  new 
stitch. 

By  this  continual  exercise  of  their  diligence,  site  has  oh- 
tained  a  very  considerable  number  of  laborious  performances. 
We  have  twice  as  many  fire-skreens  as  chimneys,  and  three 
flourished  quilts  for  every  bed.  Half  the  i*ooms  are  adorned 
with  a  kind  of  futile  pictures,  which  imitate  tapestry.  But 
all  their  work  is  not  set  out  to  show ;  she  has  boxes  filled 
with  knit  garters  and  braided  shoes.  She  has  twenty  covers 
for  side-saddles  embroidered  with  silver  flowers,  and  has  cur- 
tains wrought  with  gold  in  various  figures,  which  she  resolves 
some  time  or  other  to  hang  up.  All  these  she  displays  to  her 
company  whenever  she  is  elate  with  merit,  and  eager  for 
praise :  and  amidst  the  praises  which  her  friends  and  herself 
bestow  upon  her  merits  she  never  fails  to  turn  to  me,  and  ask 
what  all  tliese  would  cost,  if  I  had  been  to  buy  them. 

I  sometimes  venture  to  tell  her,  tliat  many  of  the  ornaments 
are  superfluous ;  that  what  is  done  with  so  much  labour  might 
have  been  supplied  by  a  very  easy  purchase  ;  that  the  work 
is  not  always  worth  the  materials  ;  and  that  I  know  not  why 
the  children  should  be  persecuted  with  useless  tasks,  or  obliged 
to  make  shoes  that  are  never  worn.  She  answers  with  a  look 
of  contempt,  that  men  never  care  how  money  goes,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  tdl  of  a  dozen  new  chairs  for  which  she  is  contriving 
covers,  and  of  a  couch  which  she  intends  to  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment of  needle- work. 

In  the  mean  time  the  girls  grow  up  in  total  ignorance  of 
every  thing  past,  present,  and  future.  Molly  aske4  me  the 
other  day,  whether  Ireland,  was  in  France,  and  was  ordered 
by  her  mother  to  mend  her  hem.  Kitty  knows  not,  at  six- 
teen, the  difference  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Papist,  because 
she  has  been  employed  three  years  in  filling  the  side  of  a  clo- 
set with  a  hanging  that  is  to  represent  Cranmer  in  the  flames. 
And  Dolly,  my  eldest  girl,  is  now  unable  to  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible,  having  spent  ail  the  time,  which  other  children 
pass  at  school,  in  working  the  interview  between  Solomon  and 
the  queen  of  Sheba. 

About  a  month  ago,  tent  and  turkey-stitch  seemed  at  a 
stand  ;  my  wife  knew  not  what  new  work  to  introduce ;  I 
ventured  to  propose  that  the  girls  should  now  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  mentioned  the  necessity  of  a  little  arithmetic ; 
but,  unhappily,  my  wife  has  discovered  that  linen  wears  out^ 
and  has  Imight  the  girla  three  little  wheels  that  they  may 
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;ipin  hukkaback  for  the  aenrantV  table.  I  reroonsthited,  thai 
with  lai^r  wheels  they  a»ight  despfttch  in  an  hour  what  mtiat 
now  cost  them  a  day ;  but  she  tolik  me,  with  irresistible  au- 
thority, that  any  business  is  better  than  idleness ;  that  when 
these  wheels  arc  set  upon  a  table,  with  mats  under  them,  they 
will  turn  without  noise,  and  keep  the  girls  upright ;  that 
great  wheels  are  not  fit  for  gentlewomen ;  and  that  with 
these,  small  as  they  are,  she  does  not  doubt  but  that  the  three 
girls,  if  they  are  kept  close,  will  spin  eveiy  year  as  much 
cloth  as  would  cost  five  pounds  if  one  was  to  buy  it 
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When  Diogenes  received  a  visit  in  his  tub  from  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  was  asked,  according  to  the  ancient  forms 
of  royal  courtesy,  what  petition  he  had  to  ofier;  ^'I  have 
nothing,''  said  he,  *^  to  ask,  but  that  you  wouhl  remove  to  the 
other  side,  that  you  may  not,  by  intercepting  the  sunshine, 
take  from  me  what  you  cannot  give  me.'' 

Such  was  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the  greatest  mo- 
narch of  the  earth,  which  those  who  have  less  power  than 
Alexander,  may,  with  yet  more  propriety,  apply  to  them- 
selves. He  that  does  much  good  may  be  allowed  to  do  some- 
;times  a  little  harm.  But  if  the  opportunities  of  beneficence 
be  denied  by  fortune,  innocence  should  at  least  be  vigilantly 
preserved. 

I  is  well  known,  that  time  once  past  never  returns,  and  that 
the  moment  which  is  lost  is  lost  for  ever.  Time  therefore, 
ought,  above  all  other  kinds  of  property,  to  be  free  from  in- 
vasion ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  claim  the  power 
of  wasting  that  time  ,which  is  the  right  of  others. 

This  usurpation  is  so  general,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
year  is  spent  by  choice ;  scarcely  any  thing  is  done  when  it 
is  intended,  or  obtained  when  it  is  desired.  Life  is  conti- 
nually ravaged  by  invaders ;  one  steals  away  an  hour,  and 
another  a  day  ;  one  conceals  the  robbery  by  hurrying  us  into 
business,  another  by  lulling  us  with  amusement ;  the  depre- 
dation 18  continued  through  a  thousand  vicissitudes  of  tu- 
mult and  tranquillity,  till,  having  lost  all,  we  can  lose  no 
■M>re. 

This  waste  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  very  frequently 
diarged  upo|i  the  great,  whose  followers  linger  from  year  to 
year  ia  es^pectations,  and  die  at  last  with  petitioiis  in  their 
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haiidi.  Those  who  raise  envy,  will  easily  incur  cetiRore.  I 
ksow  not  whether  statesmen  and  patrons  do  not  Buffer  more 
leproaches  than  they  deserve,  and  may  not  rather  themselves 
Gsmplain  that  they  are  |;iven  up  a  prey  to  pretensions  without 
merit,  and  to  importunity  without  shame. 

The  truth'  is^ '  that  the  inconveniences  of  attendance  are 
more  lamented  than  felt*  To  the  greater  number  solicitation 
is  its  own  reward.  To  be  seen  in  good  company,  to  talk  of 
fiuniliarities  with  men  of  power,  to  be  able  ti>  tell  the  freshest 
news,  to  gratify  an  inferior  circle  witli  predictions  of  increase 
or  decline  of  favour,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  high 
offices,  are  compensations  more  than  equivalent  to  the  delay 
of  favours,  which  perhaps  he  that  begs  them  has  -hardly  con- 
idence  to  expect 

A  man  conspicuous  in  a  high  station,  who  multiplies  hopes 
that  be  may  multiply  dependents,  may  be  considered  as  a 
beast  of  prey,  justly  dreaded,  but  easily  a¥oided  ;  his  den  is 
known,  and  they  who  would  not  be  devoured,  need  not  ap« 
proach  it  Th^. great  danger  of  the' waste  of  time  is  from 
caterpillarB  and  moths,  who  are  not  resisted,  because  they 
are  not  feared ;  and  who  work  on  witli  unheeded  mischiefs, 
and  invinciblo  encroachments. 

He,  whose  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the  notice  of  man- 
kind, must  give  up  himself,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  conve- 
nience or  humour  of  those  who  surround  him.  Every  man, 
who  IB  sick  of  himself,  will  fly  to  him  for  relief;  he  that 
wants  to  speak,  will  require  him  to  hear;  and  he  that  wants 
to  hear  will  expect  him  to  speak.  Hour  passes  after  hour, 
the  noon  succeeds  to  morning,  and  the  evening  to  noon,  while 
a  thousiMid  objects  are  forced  upon  his  attention,  which  he 
rejects  as  fast  as  they  are  offered,  but  which  the  custom  of  the 
world  requires  to  be  received  with  appearance  of  regard.- 

If  we  will  have  the  kindness  of  others,  we  must  endure 
tiieir  follies.  He,  who  cannot  persuade  himself  to  withdraw 
from  society,  must  be  content  to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to 
a  multitude  of  tyrants ;  to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  appoint* 
nents  which  he  never  keeps ;  to  the  consulter,  who  asks  ad-- 
vice  which  lie  never  takes ;  to  the  boaster,  who  blusters  only 
to  ho  priised;  to  the  complainer,  who  whines  only  to  be 
nitied;  to  the  projector,  whose  happiness  is  to  entertain  his 
mends  with  expectations  which  all  but  himself  know  to  bo 
vain ;  to  the  economist,  who  tells  of  bargains  and  settlements  ; 
to  the  politician,  who  predicts  the  fate  of  battles  and  breach 
of  allianeee ;  to  the  usurer,  who  compares  the  different  funds; 
and  to  the  talker,  who  talks  only  because  he  loves  to  be  talk- 
ing. 

vol.  IV.— P 
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To  put  every  man  in  possession  of  his  own  time,  and 
cue  the  day  fin»m  this  succession  of  usurpers,  is  beyond  my 

Eower  and  beyond  my  hope.  Tot,  perhaps,  some  stop  migirt 
e  put  to  this  unmerciful  persecution^  if  all  would  seriously 
reflect,  that  whoever  pays  a  visit  that  is  not  desired,  or  talks 
longer  than  the  hearer  is  willing  to  attend,  is-  guilty  of  an 
injury  which  he  cannot  repair,  and  takes  away  ttuftt  which  be 
cannot  give. 


No.  15.     Satitkdat,  July.  22,  1758. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir — 1  have  the  misfortune  to  be  a  man  of  business ;  that, 
you  will  say,  is  a  most  grievous  one :  but  what  makes  it  the 
more  so  to  me,  is,  that  my  wife  has  nothing  to  do :  at  least 
she  had  too  good  an  education,  and  the  prospect  of  too  good 
a  fortune  in  reversion  when  I  married  her,  to  think  of  em- 
ploying herself  either  in  my  shop  affairs,  or  the  management 
of  my  family. 

Her  time^  you  know,  as  well  as  my  own,  must  be  filled 
up  some  way  or  other.  For  my  part,  I  have  enough  to  mind, 
in  weighing  my  goods  out,  and  waiting  on  my  customers  : 
but  my  wife,  though  she  could  be  of  as  much  use  as  a  shop- 
man to  me,  if  she  would  put  her  hand  to  it,  is  now  only  in 
my  way.  She  walks  all  the  morning  sauntering  about  the 
shop  with  her  arms  through  her  pocket  holes,  or  stands  gap- 
ing at  the  door-sill,  and  looking  at  every  person  that  passes 
by.  She  is  continually  asking  me  a  thousand  frivolous  ques- 
tions about  every  customer  tliat  comes  in  and  goes  out ;  and 
all  the  whil^  that  I  am  entering  any  thing  in  my  day-book, 
she  is  lolling  over  the  counter,  and  staring  at  it,  as  if  1  was 
only  scribbling  or  drawing  iigui*es  for  her  amusement.  Some- 
times, indeed,  she  will  take  a  needle :  but  as  she  always  works 
at  the  door,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  she  has  so  many  in- 
terruptions, that  she  is  longer  hemming  a  towel,  or  darning 
a  stocking,  than  I  am  in  breaking  forty  loaves  of  sugar,  and 
making  it  up  into  pounds. 

In  the  afternoon  I  am  sure  likewise  to  have  her  company, 
except  she  is  called  upon  by  some  of  her  acquaintance:  and 
then,  as  we  let  out  all  the  upper  part  of  our  house,  and  have 
only  a  little  room  backwards  for  ourselves,  they  either  keep 
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such  a  cbtttering,  or  else  are  calling  oat  every  moment  to 
ae»  that  I  cannot  mind  my  business  for  them. 

My  wife,  I  am  sure,  might  do  all  the  little  matters  our 
fiunily  requires ;  and  I  could  wish  that  she  would  employ  her- 
self in  them ;  but,  instead  of  that^  we  have  a  girl  to  do  the 
work,  and  look  after  a  little  boy  about  two  years  old,  which 
I  may  fairly  say  is  the  mother's  own  child.  The  brat  must 
be  humoured  in  every  thing :  he  is  therefore  suffered  con- 
stantly to  play  in  the  shop,  pull  all  the  goods  about,  and 
clamber  up  the  shelves  to  get  at  the  plumbs  and  sugar.  I 
dare  not  correct  him ;  because,  if  I  did,  I  should  have  wife 
and  maid  both  upon  me  at  once.  As  to  the  latter,  she  is  as 
lazy  and  sluttish  as  her  mistress ;  and  because  she  complains 
she  has  too  much  work,  we  can  scarce  get  her  to  do  any  thing 
at  all ;  nay,  what  is  woi*se  than  that,  I  am  afraid  she  is  hardly 
honest;  and  as  she  is  entrusted  to  buy  in  all  our  provisions,' 
the  jade,  I  am  sure,  makes  a  market-penny  out  of  every  ar- 
ticle. 

But  to  return  to  my  deary. — ^The  evenings  are  the  only 
time,  when  it  is  fine  weather,  that  I  am  left  to  myself;  for 
then  she  generally  takes  the  ohild  out  to  give  it  milk  in  the 
Park.  When  she  comes  home  again,  she  is  so  fatisued  with 
walking,  that  she  cannot  stir  from  her  chair;  and  it  is  an 
hour,  flAer  the  shop  is  shot,  before  I  can  get  a  bit  of  supper, 
while  the  maid  is  tdcen  up  in  undressing  and  potting  the  child 
to  bed. 

But  you  will  pity  me  much  more,  when  I  tell  you  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  generally  pass  our  Sundays.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  is  commonly  too  ill  to  dress  herself  to  go  to  church, 
she  therefore  never  gets  up  till  noon ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
vexatious,  keeps  me  in  bed  with  her,  when  I  ought  to  be  bu- 
sily engaged  in  better  employment.  It  is  well  if  she  can  get 
her  things  on  by  dinner-time;  and  when  that  is  over,  I  am 
sure  to  be  dragged  out  by  her  either  to  Georgia,  or  Homsey 
Wood,  or  the  White  Conduit  House.  Tet  even  these  near 
excursions  are  so  very  fatiguing  to  her,  that,  besides  what  it 
costs  me  in  tea  and  hot  rolls,  and  syllabubs,  and  cakes  for  the 
boy,  I  am  frequently  forced  to  take  a  hackney-coach,  or  drive 
tbem  out  in  a  one-horse  chair.  At  other  times,  as  my  wife 
is  rather  of  the  fattest,  and  a  very  poor  wsdker,  besides  bear- 
ing her  whole  weight  upon  my  arm,  I  am  obliged  to  carry 
the  child  myself. 

Thus,  sir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her  time,  \rithout 
•either  profit  or  satisfection ;  and,  while  I  see  my  neighbour's 
wives  lieli»ng  in  the  shop,  and  almost  earning  asr  much  as 
their  hnsbwds^  I  have  the  mortifictition  to  find,  that  mine  is 
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nothing  bat  a  dead  weight  anon  me.  In  shorty  t  do  not  know 
anj  greater  misfortone  can  mp|pen  to  a  plain  hard-working 
tradesman,  as  I  am,  than  to  be  joined  to  sock  a  woman,  wto 
is  rather  a  clog  than  an  help-mate  to  him. 

I  am,  siTt 

Toor  homble  servant, 

ZaCHART  TBBACIJ&. 


No.  16.     Satvbdat,  July  29,  1758. 

I  PAID  a  visit  jesttrday  to  my  old  friend  Ned  Drugget, 
at  his  country  lodgings.  Ned  litgaM  trade  with  a  very  small 
fortune ;  he  took  a  small  house  in  an  obscure  street  and  for 
some  years  dealt  only  in  remnants.  Knowing  that  *  light 
gains  make  a  heavy  purse,'  he  was  content  with  moderate 

Srofit;  having  observed  or  heard  the  effects  of  civility,  he 
owed  down  to  the  counter  edge  at  the  entrance  and  depar* 
ture  of  every  customer,  listened  without  impatience  to  the  ob- 
jections of  the  ignorant,  and  refused  without  resentment  the 
offers  of  the  penurious.  His  only  recreation  was  to  stand  at 
his  own  door  and  look  into  tlie  street  His  dinner  was  sent 
him  from  a  neighbouring  alehouse,  and  he  opened  and  shut  the 
shop  at  a  certain  hour  with  his  own  hands. 

His  reputation  soon  extended  from  one  end  of  the  street  to 
the  other,  and  Mr.  Drugget's  exemplary  conduct  was  recom- 
mended by  every  master  to  his  apprentice,  and  by  every  father 
to  his  son.  Ned  was  not  only  considered  as  a  thriving  tra- 
der, but  as  ^  man  of  elegance  and  politeness,  for  he  was  re- 
markably neat  in  his  dress,  and  would  wear  his  coat  thread- 
bare witliottt  spotting  it;  his  hat  was  always  brushed,  his 
aboes  glossy,  his  wig  nicely  curled,  and  his  stockings  with- 
out a  wrinkle.  With  such  qualifications  it  was  not  very  dcf- 
ficult  for  him  to  gain  the  heart  of  Miss  Comfit,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Comfit  the  confectioner. 

Ned  is  one  of  those  whose  happiness  marriage  has  encreas- 
ed.  His  wife  had  the  same  disposition  with  himself^  and  his 
method  of  life  was  very  little  chanj^,  except  that  be  dismiss- 
ed the  lodgers  from  the  first  floor,  and  took  the  whole  bouse 
into  his  o^n  hands. 

He  had  already,  by  his  parsimony,  accumnlaled  a  consi- 
derable sum.  to  which  the  fortune  of  his  wife  was  now  added. 
From  thW  time  he  b^an  to  grasp  at  greater  acquisitions, 
and  was  always  ready,  with  money  in  kis  hand,  to  pick  up 
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the  refuse  of  a  sale,  or  to  buy  the  stock  of  a  trader  who  re* 
tired  fit>in  business.  He  soon  added  his  parlour  to  his  shop^ 
and  was  obliged  a  few  months  afterwards  to  hire  a  ware- 
house* 

He  had  now  a  shop  splendidly  and  copiously  furnished  with 
e?ei^y  thing  that  time  had  injured,  or  fashion  bad  degraded, 
with  fragments  of  tissues,  odd  yards  of  brocade,  vast  bales  of 
faded  silk,  and  innumerable  boxes  of  antiquated  ribbons.  His 
shop  was  soon  celebrated  through  all  quarters  of  the  town, 
and  frequented  by  every  form  of  ostentatious  poverty.  Every 
maid,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  taller  than  her  lady, 
matched  her  gown  at  Mr.  Drugget's ;  and  many  a  maiden 
who  had  passed  a  winter  with  her  aunt  in  London,  dazzled 
the  rustics,  at  her  return,  with  cheap  finery  which  Drugget 
had  supplied.  His  shop  was  often  visited  in  a  morning  by 
ladies  who  left  tlieir  coaches  in  the  next  street,  and  crept 
through  the  alley  in  linen  gowns.  Drugget  knows  the  rank 
of  his  customers  by  their  bashfulness,  and  when  he  finds  them 
unwilling  to  be  seen«  invites  them  up  stairs,  or  retires  with 
them  to  the  back  window. 

I  rejoiced  at  the  encreasing  prosperity  of  my  friend,  and 
imagined  that  as  he  grew  rich,  he  was  growing  happy.  His 
mind  has  partaken  the  enlargment  of  his  fortune.  When  I 
stepped  in  for  the  first  five  years,  I  was  welcomed  only  with 
a  shake  of  the  hand ;  in  the  next  period  of  his  life,  he  beckon- 
ed across  the  way  for  a  pot  of  beer ;  but,  for  six  years  past, 
he  invites  me  to  dinner;  and,  if  he  bespeaks  me  the  day  be- 
fore, never  fails  to  regale  me.witli  a  fillet  of  veal. 

His  riches  neither  made  him  uncivil  nor  negligent :  he  rose 
at  the  same  hour,  attended  with  the  same  assiduity,  and  bow- 
ed with  tiie  same  gentleness.  But  for  some  years  he  has  been 
much  inclined  to  talk  of  the  fatigues  of  business,  and  the  con- 
finement of  a  shop,  and  to  wish  that  he  had  been  so  happy  as 
to  have  renewed  his  uncle's  lease  of  a  farm,  that  he  might 
have  lived  without  noise  and  hurry,  in  a  pure  air,  in  the  art- 
leas  society  of  honest  villagers,  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  nature. 

I  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  my  friend's  philosophy.  He 
thought  himself  grown  rich  enough  to  have  a  lodging  in  the 
country,  like  the  mercers  on  Ludgate-Hill,  and  was  resolved 
to  enjoy  himself  in  the  decline  of  life.  This  was  a  revolution 
not  to  be  made  suddenly.  He  talked  three  years  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  country,  but  passed  every  night  over  his  own 
shop.  But  at  last  he  resolved  to  be  happy,  and  hired  a  lodg- 
ing in  tiie  country,  that  be  may  steal  some  hours  in  the  week 
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from  business ;  for,  says  he,  when  a  fnan  advances  in  life,  he 
loves  to  entertain  himseff  sometimes  with  his  own  thoughts. 
I  was  invited  to  this  seat  of  quiet  and  contemplation  among 
those  whom  Mr.  Drugget  considers  as  his  most  reputable 
friends^  and  desires  to  make  the  first  witnesses  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  highest  dignities  of  a  shopkeeper.  I  found  him  at 
Islington,  in  a  room  which  overlook^  the  high  road,  amusing 
himself  with  looking  through  the  window,  which  tiie  clouds 
of  dust  would  not  suffer  him  to  open.  He  embraced  me,  told 
me  I  was  welcome  into  the  county,  and  asked  me,  If  I  did 
not  feel  mysejf  refreshed.  He  then  desired  that  dinner  might 
be  hastened)  for  fresli  air  always  sharpened  his  appetite,  and 
ordered  me  a  toast  and  a  glass  of  wine  after  my  walk.  He 
told  me  much  of  the  pleasure  he  found  in  retirement,  and  won- 
dered what  had  kept  him  so  long  out  of  the  country.  Att» 
dinner,  company  came  in,  and  Mr.  Drugget  again  repeated 
the  praises  of  the  country,  recommend^  the  pleasures  of 
meditation,  and  told  them,  that  he  had  been  all  the  morning 
at  the  window,  counting  the  carriages  as  they  passed  before 
bim. 


No.  17.     Saturday,  August  5,  1758. 

The  rainy  weather,  which  has  continued  the  last  month, 
is  said  to  have  given  great  disturbance  to  the  inspectors  of 
barometers.  The  oraculous  glasses  have  deceived  their  vo- 
taries ;  shower  has  succeeded  shower,  though  they  predicted 
sunshine  and  dry  skies ;  and  by  fatal  confidence  in  these  fal- 
lacious promises,  many  coats  have  lost  their  gloss,  and  many 
curls  been  moistened  to  flaccidity. 

This  is  one  of  the  distresses  to  which  mortals  subject  them- 
selves by  tiie  pride  of  speculation.  I  had  no  part  in  liiis 
learned  disappointment,  who  am  content  to  credit  my  senses, 
and  to  believe  that  rain  will  fall  when  the  air  blackens,  and 
that  the  weather  will  be  dry  when  the  sun  is  bright.  My 
caution  indeed  does  not  always  preserve  me  from  a  shower. 
To  be  wet,  may  happen  to  the  genuine  Idler;  but  to  be  wet 
in  opposition  to  theory,  can  befall  only  the  Idler  that  pretends 
to  be  busy.  Of  those  that  spin  out  life  in  trifles,  and  die 
without  a  memorial,  many  flatter  themselves  with  high  opi- 
nions of  4heir  own  importance,  and  imagine  that  they  are 
every  day  adding  some  improvement  to  human  life.  To  be 
idle  and  to  be  poor,  have  always  been  reproaches,  and  there- 
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fore  every  man  endeavours^  vr ith  his  utmost  care,  to  hide  his 
poverty  from  others,  and  his  idleness  from  himself. 

Among  those  whom  I  never  could  persuade  to  rank  them- 
selves with  Idlers,  and  who  speak  with  indignation  of  my 
morning  sleeps  and  nocturnal  rambles ;  one  passes  the  day  in 
catching  spiders,  that  he  may  count  their  eyes  with  a  micro- 
scope ;  another  erects  his  head,  and  exhibits  the  dust  of  a  ma- 
rigold separated  from  the  flower  with  a  dexterity  worthy  of 
Leeuwcnhoeck  himself!  Some  turn  the  wheel  of  electricity^ 
some  suspend  rings  to  a  loadstone^  and  find  that  what  they 
did  yesterday  they  can  do  again  to-day.  Some  register  the 
changes  of  the  wind,  and  die  fully  conviuced  that  the  wind 
is  changeable. 

There  are  men  yet  more  profound,  who  have  heard  that 
two  colourless  liquors  may  produce  a  colour  by  union,  and 
that  two  cold  bodies  will  grow  hot  if  they  ai*e  mingled  :  they 
mingle  them,  and  produce  the  effect  expected,  say  it  is  strange, 
and  mingle  them  again. 

The  Idlers  that  sport  only  with  inanimate  nature  may 
claim  some  indulgence;  if  they  are  useless,  they  arc  still  in- 
nocent: but  there  are  others,  whom  I  know  not  how  to  men- 
tion without  more  emotion  than  my  love  of  quiet  willingly 
admits.  Among  the  inferior  professors  of  medical  know- 
ledge, is  a  race  of  wretches,  whose  lives  are  only  varied  by 
varieties  of  cruelty ;  whose  favourite  amusement  is  to  nail 
dogs  to  tables  and  open  tiiem  alive;  to  try  how  long  life  may 
be  continued  in  various  degrees  of  mutilation,  or  with  the 
excision  or  laceration  of  the  vital  parts ;  to  examine  whether 
burning  irons  are  felt  more  acutely  by  the  bone  or  tendon ; 
and  whether  the  more  lasting  agonies  arc  produced  by  poison 
forced  into  the  mouth  or  injected  into  the  veins. 

It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  offend  the  sensibility  of 
the  tender  mind  with  images  like  these.  If  such  cruelties 
were  not  practised,  it  were  to  be  desired  tliat  they  should  not 
be  conceived ;  but  since  they  are  published  every  day  with 
ostentation,  let  me  be  allowed  once  to  mention  them,  since  I 
mention  them  with  abhorrence. 

Mead  has  invidiously  remarked  of  Woodward,  that  he 
ntbered  shells  and  stones,  and  would  pass  for  a  philosopher* 
With  pretensions  much  less  reasonable,  the  anatomical  no- 
vice tears  out  the  living  bowels  of  an  animal,  and  styles  him- 
self physician,  prepares  himself  by  familiar  cruelty  for  that . 
profirasion  which  he  is  to  exercise  upon  the  tender  and  the 
helpless,  upon  feeble  bodies  and  broken  minds,  and  ^y  which 
he  has  opportunities  to  extend  his  arts  of  torture,  and  con- 


tinne  tiiose  experiments  upon  inCuc;  and  age,  vhich  he  hM 
hitherto  tried  upon  cats  and  dogs. 

What  is  allcdged  in  defence  ofthese  hateful  practices,  every 
one  linows ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  by  knives,  fire,  and  poison, 
knowledge  is  not  always  sought,  and  is  very  seldom  attained. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  tried,  are  tried  again;,  he 
that  burned  an  animal  with  irons  yesterday,  will  be  willing 
to  amuse  himself  with  burning  another  to-morrow,  I  know 
not,  that  by  living  dissections  any  discovery  lias  been  made 
by  which  a  single  malady  is  more  easily  rured.  And  if  tin 
knowledge  of  physiology  has  been  somewhat  increased,  he 
surely  buys  knowledge  dear,  who  learns  the  use  of  the  lac- 
teals  at  the  expense  nf  his  humanity.  It  is  time  that  univer- 
sal rvscntment  slionid  arise  against  tiiese  horrid  operations, 
which  tend  to  harden  the  hewt,  extinguish  those  sensatioM 
which  give  man  confidence  in  man,  and  make  the  physiciiM 
more  dreadful  than  the  gout  or  stone. 
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TO  THE  lULGIt. 

Sir — It  commonly  happens  to  him  who  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain distinction  by  ridicule,  or  censure,  that  he  teaches  others 
to  practise  his  own  arts  against  himself;  and  that,  after  a 
short  cn|nyment  of  tiie  applause  paid  to  his  sagacity,  or  of 
the  mirih  excited  by  his  wit  be  is  doomed  to  sufler  the  same 
seTeritict  of  scrutiny,  to  bear  inquiry  detecting  bis  faults, 
and  exaggeration  sporting  with  his  failings. 

The  natural  discontent  of  inferiority  will  seldom  fail  to 
operate  in  some  degree  of  malice  against  him.  who  professes 
to  superintend  the  ronduct  of  others,  especially  if  he  eeati 
himself  uncalled  in  the  chair  of  judicature,  and  exercises 
authority  by  his  own  commission. 

You  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  your  observations  oo 
human  fully,  if  they  produce  laughter  at  one  time,  awaken 
criticisms  at  anotlicr;  and  that  among  the  numbers  whom 
you  have  taught  to  scoff  at  the  retirement  of  Drugged  there 
is  one  who  offers  his  apology. 

The  miistake  of  your  old  friend  is  by  no  means  peculiar. 
Hk  public  pleasures  of  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are 
counterfeit.  Very  few  carry  their  philosophy  to  places  of 
diversion,  or  are  very  careful  to  analyse  their  enjoyments. 
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The  general  condition  of  life  is  so  full  of  misery,  that  we  are 
glad  to  catch  delight  without  inquiring  whence  it  comes,  or 
by  what  power  it  is  bestowed: 

The  mind  is  seldom  quickened  to  venr  vigorous  opera- 
tions but  by  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain.  We  do  not  disturb 
ourselves  with  the  detection  of  fallacies  which  do  us  no  harm, 
nor  willingly  decline  a  pleasing  effect  to  investigate  its  cause. 
He  that  is  happy,  by  whatever  means,  desires  nothing  but 
tte  continuance  of  happiness,  and  is  no  more  solicitous  to 
distribute  his  sensations  into  their  proper  species,  than  the 
common  gazer  on  the  beauties  of  the  spring  to  separate  Ught 
into  its  original  rays. 

Pleasure  is  therefore  seldom  such  as  it  appears  to  others, 
nor  often  such  as  we  represent  it  to  ourselves.  Of  the  ladies 
Ihat  sparkle  at  a  musical  performance,  a  very  small  number 
has  any  quick  sensibility  of  harmonious  sounds.  But  every 
one  that  goes  has  her  pleasure.  She  has  the  pleasure  of  wear- 
ing fine  clothes,  and  of  showing  them,  of  outshining  those 
whom  she  suspects  to  envy  her;  she  has  the  pleasure  of  ap- 
pearing among  other  ladies  in  a  place  whither  the  race  of 
meaner  mortals  seldom  intrudes,  and  of  reflecting  that,  in 
the  conversations  of  the  next  morning,  her  name  will  be  men- 
tioned among  those  that  sat  in  the  first  row;  she  lias  the 
pleasure  of  returning  courtesies,  or  refusing  to  return  them, 
of  receiving  compliments  with  civility,  or  rejecting  them 
with  disdain ;  she  has  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  her 
acquaintance,  of  guessing  why  the  rest  are  absent,  and  of 
telling  them  that  she  saw  the  opera,  on  pretence  of  inquiring 
why  they  would  miss  it;  she  has  tlie  pleasure  of  being  sup- 
posed to  be  pleased  with  a  refined  aniuseroci^t,  and  of  hoping 
to  be  numbered  among  the  votresses  of  liarmony ;  she  has 
the  pleasure  of  escaping  for  two  hours  the  superiority  of  a 
sister,  or  the  control  of  a  Iiushand ;  and  from  all  these  ph^a- 
sures  she  concludes,  that  heavenly  music  is  the  balm  of  life. 

All  assemblies  of  gaiety  arc  brought  together  by  motives 
of  the  same  kind.  The  theatre  is  not  filled  with  those  that 
know  or  regard  the  skill  of  the  aclor,  nor  the  baM-room  by 
those  whp  dance,  or  attend  to  the  dancers.  To  all  places  of 
general  resort,  where  the  standard  of  pleasure  is  erected, 
we  run  with  equal  eagerness,  or  appearance  of  eagerness,  for 
Tcry  different  reasons.  One  goes  that  he  may  say  he  has 
been  there;  another,  because  he  never  misses.  This  man 
goes  to  try  what  he  can  find ;  and  that,  to  discover  what 
others  find.  Whatever  divei*sion  is  costly  will  be  frequented 
by  those  wlio  desire  to  he  thought  rich ;  and  whatever  has, 
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by  any  acridcnl,  licioiiie  fasliioiiablc,  casilv  continues  its 
reputation y  because  every  one  is  asbained  of  not  partaking  it. 

To  every  place  of  entertainment  we  go  with  expectation, 
and  desire  of  being  pleased;  we  meet  others  who  are  brought 
by  the  same  motives ;  no  one  will  be  the  first  to  own  the  dis- 
appointment ;  one  face  reflects  the  smile  of  another,  till  ea<;li 
believes  tlie  rest  delighted,  and  endeavours  to  catch  and 
transmit  the  circulating  rapture.  In  time,  all  are  deceived 
by  the  cheat  to  which  dl  contribute.  The  fiction  ot  happi- 
ness is  propagated  by  every  tongue,  and  confirmed  by  every 
look,  till  at  last  all  profess  the  joy  which  they  do  not  feel, 
consent  to  yield  to  the  general  delusion ;  and,  when  the  vo- 
luntary dream  is  at  an  end,  lament  that  bliss  is  of  so  short  a 
duration. 

If  Urugget  pretended  to  pleasures  of  which  he  had  no 

Serreption, .  or  boasted  of  one  amusement  whore  he  was  in- 
ulging  another,  what  did  he  which  is  not  done  by  all  those 
who  read  his  story ;  of  whom  some  pretend  delight  in  con- 
versation, only  because  they  dare  not  be  alone;  some  praise 
the  quif^t  of  solitude,  because  they  are  envious  of  sense  and 
impatient  of  folly ;  and  some  gratify  their  pride,  by  writing 
characters  which  expose  the  vanity  of  life  ? 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant 
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Some  of  tliose  ancient  sages  that  have  exercised  their  abili- 
ties in  the  inquiry  after  the  supreme  good,  have  been  of 
jopinion,  tliat  the  highest  degree  of  earthly  happiness  is  quiet; 
a  calm  repose  both  of  mind  and  body,  undisturbed  by  the 
sight  of  folly  or  the  noise  of  business,  tlie  tumults  of  public 
commotion,  or  the  agitations  of  private  interest;  a  state  in 
which  the  mind  has  no  other  employment,  but  to  observe  and 
regulate  her  own  motions,  to  ti*ace  thought  from  thought, 
combine  one  image  with  another,  raise  systems  of  science, 
and  form  theories  of  virtue. 

To  the  scheme  of  these  solitary  sperulatists  it  has  been 
justly  objected,  that  if  they  are  happy,  they  are  happy  only 
by  being  useless :  that  mankind  is  one  vast  republic,  wheri^ 
every  individual  receives  many  benefits  fi-om  the  labours  of 
others,  which,  by  labouring  in  his  turn  for  others,  he  is  oblig- 
ed to  repay ;  and  tiiat  where  the  united  efforts  of  all  are  not 
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able  to  exempt  all  from  misery,  none  hare  a  r^ht  to  with- 
draw from  their  task  of  vigilance,  or  to  be  indulged  in  idle 
wisdom  pr  solitary  pleasures. 

It  is  common  for  controvertists,  in  the  heat  of  disputation, 
to  add  one  position  to  another  till  they  reach  the  extremities 
of  knowledge,  where  truth  and  falsehood  lose  their  distinc- 
tion. Their  admirers  follow  them  to  the  brink  of  absurdity, 
and  then  start  back  from  each  side  towards  the  middle  jioint. 
So  it  has  happened  in  this  great  disquisition.  Many  perceive 
alike  the  force  of  the  contrary  arguments,  find  quiet  shame- 
ful, and  business  dangerous,  and  therefore  pass  their  lives 
between  them,  in  bustle  without  business,  and  in  negligence 
without  quiet. 

Among  the  principal  names  of  this  moderate  set  is  that 
great  plillosopher  Jack  Whirler,  whose  business  k6eps  him 
in  perpetual  motion,  and  whose  motion  always  eludes  his 
business;  who  is  always  to  do  what  he  never  does,  who  can- 
not stand  still  because  he  is  wanted  in  another  place,  and  who 
is  wanted  in  many  places  because  he  stays  in  none. 

Jack  has  more  business  than  he  can  conveniently  transact 
in  one  house;  he  has  thei*efore  one  habitation  near  Bow 
Church,  and  another  about  a  mile  distant.  By  this  ingeni- 
ous distribution  of  himseU*  between  two  houses,  Jack  has 
contrived  to  be  found  at  neither.  Jaek's  trade  is  extensive, 
and  he  has  many  dealers ;  his  conversation  is  sprightly,  and 
he  has  many  companions;  his  disposition  is  kind,  and  he  has 
many  friends.  Jack  neither  forbears  pleasure  for  business^ 
nor  omits  business  for  pleasure,  but  is  equally  invisible  to 
his  friends  and  his  customers,  to  him  that  comes  with  an 
invitation  to  a  ciub^  and  to  him  that  waits  to  settle  an  ac- 
count. 

When  you  call  at  his  house,  his  clerk  tells  you,  that  Mr. 
Wliirler  was  just  stept  out,  but  will  be  at  home  exactly  at 
two ;  you  wait  at  a  coffee-house  till  two,  and  then  find  that  he 
has  been  at  home,  and  is  gone  out  again,  but  left  word  that  he 
should  be  at  the  Ualf-Moon  Tavern  at  seven,  where  he  hopes 
to  meet  you.  At  seven  you  go  to  the  tavern.  At  eight  in 
comes  Mr.  Whirler  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  glad  to  see  you, 
and  only  begs  leave  to  run  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  gentleman 
that  lives  near  the  Exchange,  from  whom  he  will  return  be- 
fore supper  can  be  ready.  Away  he  runs  to  the  Exchange,  to 
tell  those  who  are  waiting  for  him,  that  he  must'beg  them  to 
defer  the  business  till  to-morrow,  because  his  time  is  come  at 
the  Half-moon. 

Jack's  cheerfulness  and  civility  rank  him  among  those 
whose  presence  never  gives  pain,  and  whom  all  receive  with 
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fendnws  and  rafcsses.  Be  calls  often  od  liis  friends,  to  tell 
them,  that  he  will  comr  again  to-morruw ;  un  the  morrow  he 
coinos  again  to  tell  them  liow  an  unexpected  summons  hur- 
ries him  awaj.  When  he  cnt«rs  a  house,  his  first  declaradon 
is,  that  he  cannot  sit  down  :  and  no  shurt  arc  his  visits,  that 
he  seldom  agfjii-ars  to  have  rxiine  for  any  otiicr  reason  but  to 
mjt  He  must  go. 

The  dogs  oi'  Egypt,  when  thirst  hrings  them  to  the  Nile, 
arcsaid  to  run  as  they  drink,  for  fear  of  the  crocodiles.  Jack. 
Whirlcr  alwavs  dines  at  full  speed.  He  enters,  finds  the  &-  ' 
Niily  at  table ;  sits  familiarly  down,  and  fills  his  plate ;  bat 
while  the  first  ninrsol  is  in  his  mouth,  hears  the  clock  strike, 
and  rises ;  then  goes  tu  another  bouse,  sits  down  again,  r^ 
collects  another  engagement :  has  only  time  tu  taste  tlte  soup^ 
makes  a  short  excuse  to  tlie  company,  and  continues  through 
another  street  liis  desultory  dinner. 

But  overwhelmed  as  he  is  with  business,  his  chief  d^iro  is 
to  have  still  more.  Every  new  proposal  takes  possession  llf 
bis  thoughts;  he  soon  balances  probahilities,  engages  in  the 

iiroject  brings  it  almost  to  completion,  and  then  forsakes  it 
or  another,  which  tie  catches  with  some  alacrity,  ui^es  witli 
the  same  vehemence,  and  abandons  with  the  same  coldness. 

Every  man  may  be  observed  to  have  a  certain  strain  of 
lamentation,  some  peculiar  theme  of  complaint  on  which  he 
dwells  in  his  moments  of  dejection.  Jack's  topic  of  sorrow, 
isthe  want  of  time.  Many  an  excellent  design  languishes  in 
empty  theory  for  want  of  time.  For  tlio  omission  of  any  ci- 
vilities, want  of  time  is  his  plea  to  others ;  for  the  neglect  of 
any  aRaira,  want  of  time  is  his  excuse  to  himself.  That  be 
wants  time,  he  sincerely  believes ;  for  he  once  pined  awaj 
many  months  with  a  lingering  distemper,  for  want  of  time  to 
mttend  to  his  health. 

Thus  Jack  Whirlcr  lives  in  perjietual  fatigue  without  pro- 
portionate advantage,  because  he  does  not  consider  that  no 
man  can  sec  alt  with  his  own  eyes,  or  do  all  with  his  ova 
hands ;  that  whoever  is  engaged  in  multiplicity  of  husineM, 
Must  transact  much  hy  substitution,  and  leave  something  to 
hazard  ;  and  that  he  who  attempts  to  do  all,  will  waste  his 
Itfe  in  doing  little. 
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Thewb  is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the  violation  of 
truth.  It  is  apparent  that  men  can  be  social  beings  no  longer 
than  ihey  believe  each  other.  When  speech  is  employed  only 
as  the  vehicle  of  falshood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself 
from  others,  inhabit  his  own  cave,  and  seek  prey  only  for 
liimselfl 

Tet  the  law  of  truth,  thu9  sacred  and  necessary,  is  broken 
without  punishment,  without  censure,  in  compliance  with  in* 
veterate  prejudice  and-prevaiKng  passions.  Men  are  willing 
to  credit  what  they  wish,  and  encourage  rather  those  who 

Eitify  them  with  pleasure,  than  Ihose  that  instruct  them  witli 
eUty. 

For  this  reason  every  historian  discovers  his  country ;  and 
H  is  impossible  to  read  the  different  accounts  of  any  great 
event,  without  a  wish  that  truth  hkd  m^re  power  over  par- 
tiality. 

Amidst  the  joy  of  my  countrymen  for  the  acquisition  of 
Louisboorg,  I  could  not  forbear  to  consider  liow  differently 
this  revolution  of  American  power  is  not  only  now  mentioned 
by  the  contending  nations,  but  will  be  re|>resented  by  the 
writers  of  another  century. 

nrhe  English  historian  will  imagine  himself  barely  doing 
justice  to  JSnglish  virtue,  when  he  relates  the  capture  of  Lou- 
isboui^in  the  following  manner : 

**  The  English  had  Udierto  seen,  with  great  indignation, 
thdr  attempts  baffled  and  their  force  defied  by  an  enemy, 
whom  they  considered  themselves  as  entitled  to  conquer  by  the 
right  of  prescription,  and  whom  many  ages  of  hereditary  su- 
periority had  taught  them  to  despise.  Their  fleets  were  more 
numerous,  and  their  seamen  braver  than  those  of  France ; 
yet  they  only  floated  useless  on  the  ocean,  and  the  French  de- 
rided them  from  their  ports.  Misfortunes,  as  is  usual,  pro- 
duced discontent,  the  people  murmured  at  the  ministers,  and 
the  ministers  censured  tlie  commanders. 

**  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  English  began  to  find 
their  success  answerable  to  their  cause.  A  fleet  and  an  army 
were  sent  to  America  to  dislodge  the  enemies  from  the  settle- 
ments which  they  had  so  perfidiously  made,  and  so  insolently 
maintained,  and  to  repress  that  power  which  was  growing 
mare  every  day  by  the  association  of  the  Indians,  with  whom 
these  degenerate  Europeans  intermarried,  and  whom  they 
secured  to  their  party  by  presents  and  promises. 
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"  In  the  brginning  of  Jane  the  ahips  of  war  and  vessels 
containing  tlie  land-forces  appeared  before  Louisbourg,  a 
place  so  secure  by  nature  that  art  was  almost  superfluous, 
and  yet  fortiRcd  by  art  as  if  nature  had  left  it  open.  The 
French  hoaated  tliat  it  was  impregnable,  and  spoke  with 
scorn  of  all  attempts  tiiat  could  be  made  ^^Inst  it.  The 
garrison  was  numerous,  the  stares  equal  to  the  longest  siege, 
and  their  engineers  and  commanders  high  in  reputation.  The 
mouth  of  the  harbour  was  so  narrow,  tliat  three  ships  within 
might  easily  defend  it  against  all  attacks  from  the  sea.  The 
French  iiad.  with  that  caution  wl>ich  cowards  borrow  froin 
fear  and  attribute  to  policy,  eluiled  our  fleets,  and  sent  into 
that  port  five  great  ships  and  six  smaller,  of  which  they  sunk 
four  in  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  having  raised  batteries,  and 
posted  troojps,  at  all  the  places  where  they  thought  it  possibi* 
to  make  a  descent  The  English,  however,  hud  more  to  di-ead 
from  the  roughness  of  die  sea,  than  from  the  skill  or  bravery 
of  the  defendants.  Some  days  jiassetl  before  the  surges, 
whicJi  rise  very  higA  rouhd  that  island,  would  suffer  them  to 
land.  At  last  thnr  impatience  could  lie  restrained  no  longer; 
they  got  possession  of  the  sliore  niti)  little  loss  by  the  sea, 
and  with  leas  by  the  enemy.  In  a  few  days  the  artillery  was 
landed,  the  batteries  were  raised,  and  the  French  had  no 
other  hope  than  to  e.scapc  from  one  post  to  another.  A  shot 
from  tLo  batteries  fired  the  powder  in  one  of  tlicir  largest 
ships,  the  flame  spread  to  the  two  next,  and  all  three  were 
destroyed;  the  English  admiral  sent  his  boats  against  tlie 
two  large  ships  yet  remaining,  took  them  witJiout  resistance, 
ani  terrified  the  garrison  to  an  immediate  ca|Htulalion." 

Let  us  now  opjmsc  to  this  English  narrative  the  i-elation 
which  will  he  prvdnretl,  about  the  same  time,  by  the  writer 
of  tlie  age  of  Louis  XV. 

"About  titis  time  the  English  admitted  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  a  man  who  undertook  to  save  from  destruction  that 
ferocious  and  turbulent  |>eoplc,  who,  from  the  mean  iniwlence 
of  wealthy  traders,  and  the-  lawless  confidence  of  successful 
robbers,  were  now  sunk  in  despair  and  stupilied  with  bnrrour. 
He  called  iu  the  ships  which  had  been  dispersed  over  the 
ocean  to  guard  their  merchants,  and  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army, 
in  which  almost  the  whole  strength  of  England  was  compris- 
ed, to  secure  their  possessions  in  America,  which  were  en- 
dangered alike  by  the  French  arms  and  the  French  virtue. 
We  had  taken  tlie  English  fortresses  by  force,  and  gained  the 
Indian  nations  by  humanity.  The  English,  wherever  they 
come,  are  sure  to  have  the  natives  for  their  enemies ;  for  tlio 
only  motive  of  their  settlements  is  avarice,  and  the  only  con- 
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sequence  of  their  success  is  oppression.  In  this  war  they 
acted  like  otlier  barbarians,  and,  ^ iih  a  degree  of  outragetms 
crueltyf  which  the  gentleness  of  our  manners  scarce  suffers 
as  to  conceive,  offered  rewards  by  open  proclamation  to  those 
who  should  bring  in  the  scalps  of  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren. A  trader  always  makes  war  with  the  cruelty  of  a 
pirate. 

"They  had  long  looked  with  envy  and  with  tcrrour  ojion 
the  influence  which  the  French  exerted  over  all  the  northei*n 
regions  of  America,  by  the  possession  of  Louisbonrg,  a  place 
naturally  strong,  and  new  foi-tilied  with  some  slight  out- 
works. They  hoped  to  surprise  the  garrison  unprovided ; 
but  that  sluggishness  which  always  defeats  tlieir  malice,  gave 
us  time  to  send  supplies,  and  to  station  ships  for  tlie  defence 
of  the  harbour.  They  came  before  Louisbonrg  in  June,  and 
were  for  some  time  in  doubt  whether  they  should  land.  But 
the  commanders,  who  had  lately  seen  an  admii*al  beheaded 
for  having  done  what  he  had  not  power  to  do,  durst  not  leave 
the  place  unassaultcd.  An  Englishman  has  no  ai*dour  for 
honour,  nor  zeal  for  duty  ;  he  neither  values  glory  nor  loves 
his  king ;  but  balances  one  danger  with  another,  and  will 
light  rather  than  be  hangexl.  They  thoi-efore  landed,  but 
with  great  loss ;  their  engineers  had,  in  the  last  war  with 
the  French,  learned  something  of  the  military  science,  and 
made  their  approaches  with  sufficient  skill ;  but  all  their  ef- 
forts had  been  without  effect,  had  not  a  ball  unfortunately 
fallen  into  the  powder  of  one  of  our  ships,  which  communi- 
cated the  fire  to  the  rest,  and,  by  opening  the  passage  of  the 
harbour,  obligod  the  garrison  to  capitulate.  Thus  was  Lou- 
isbourg  lost,  and  our  troops  marched  out  with  the  admira- 
tion of  their  enemies,  who  durst  hariUy  think  themselves 
masters  of  the  place.'' 


No.  21.     Saturday,  September  5,  1758. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

DcAK  Mr.  IDI.ER — ^There  is  a  species  of  misery  or  of 
disease,  for  which  our  language  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
without  a  name,  but  which  I  think  is  emphatically  enough 
denominated  listlessness,  and  which  is  commonly  termed  a 
want  of  something  to  do. 

Of  the  uubltppiiiess  of  this  state  I  do  not  expect  all  your 
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readers  to  have  an  adequate  idea*  Many  are  overburthened 
with  business,  and  can  imagine  no  comfort  but  in  rest ;  many 
have  minds  so  placid,  as  willingly  to  indulge  a  Toluntary 
lethargy  ;  or  so  narrow,  as  easily  to  be  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  By  these  I  shall  not  be  understood,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  pitied.  Those  only  will  sympathise  with  my  com- 
plaint, whose  imagination  is  active  and  resolution  weak^ 
whose  desires  are  ardent,  and  whose  choice  is  delicate ;  who 
cannot  satisfy  themselves  with  standing  still,  and  yet  cannot 
find  a  motive  to  direct  their  course. 

•  I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose  estate  was  barely 
sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his  heir  in  the  dignity  of  kill- 
ing game.  He  therefore  made  use  of  the  interest  which  the 
alliances  of  his  family  afforded  him,  to  procure  me  a  post  in 
the  army.  I  passed  some  years  in  the  most  contemptible  of 
all  human  stations,  that  of  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace.  I  wan- 
dered with  the  regiment  as  the  quarters  were  changed,  wit|i- 
out  opportunity  for  business,  taste  for  knowledge,  or  moiiey 
for  pleasure.  Wherever  I  came,  I  was  for  some  time  a 
stranger  without  curiosity,  and  afterwards  an  acquaintance 
without  friendship.  Having  nothing  to  hope  in  these  places 
of  fortuitous  residence,  I  resigned  my  conduct  to  chance ;  I 
had  no  intention  to  offend,  I  had  no  ambition  to  delight 

I  suppose  every  man  is  shocked  when  he  hears  how  fre- 
quently soldiers  are  wishing  for  war.  The  wish  is  not  al- 
ways sincere ;  the  greater  part  are  content  with  sleep  and 
lace,  and  counterfeit  an  ardour  which  they  do  not  feel ;  but 
those  who  desire  it  most  arc  neitlier  prompted  by  malevo- 
lence nor  patriotism ;  they  neither  pant  for  laurels,  nor  de- 
light in  blood ;  but  long  to  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 
idleness,  and  restored  to  the  dignity  of  active  beings. 

I  never  imagined  myself  to  have  more  courage  than  other 
men,  yet  was  often  involuntarily  wishing  for  a  war,  but  of  a 
war  at  that  time  I  liad  no  prospect ;  and  being  enabled,  by  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  to  live  without  my  pay,  I  quitted  the  army, 
and  resolved  to  regulate  my  own  motions. 

I  was  pleased  for  a  while  with  the  novelty  of  independence, 
and  imagined  tliat  I  had  now  found  what  every  man  desires. 
My  time  was  in  my  own  power,  and  my  habitation  was 
wherever  my  choice  should  fix  it  I  amused  myself  for  two 
years,  in  passing  from  place  to  place,  and  comparing  one 
convenience  with  another ;  but  being  at  last  ashamed  of  in- 
quiry, and  weary  of  uncertainty,  I  purchased  a  house,  and 
established  my  family. 

I  now  expected  to  begin  to  be  happy,  and  was  happy  for  a 
short  time  with  that  expectation.     But  I  soon  perceived  my 
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r*  Its  to  sabside,  and  my  imagination  to  grow  dark.  The 
^  m  thickened  every  day  round  me.  I  wondered  by  what 
malignant  power  my  peace  was  blasted^  till  I  discovered  at 
last  that  I  had  nothing  to  do. 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  slowly  to  him,  whose 
whole  employment  is  to  watch  its  flight  I  am  forced  upon  a 
thousand  shifts  to  enable  me  to  endure  the  tediousness  of  the  ' 
day.  I  rise  when  I  ran  sleep  no  longer,  and  take  my  mom^ 
ing  walk  ;  I  see  what  I  have  seen  before,  and  return.  I  sit 
down,  and  persuade  myself  that  I  sit  down,  to  think,  find  it 
impossible  to  think  without  a  subject,  rise  up  to  inquire  after 
news,  and  endeavour  to  kindle  in  myself  an  artificial  impa- 
tience  for  intelligence  of  events,  which  will  never  extend  any 
consequence  to  me,  but  that  a  few  minutes  they  abstract  me 
from  myself. 

When  l.have  heard  any  thing  that  may  gratify  curiosity, 
I  am  busied,  for  a  while,  in  running  to  relate  it.  I  hasten 
from  one  place  of  concourse  to  another,  delighted  with  my 
own  importance,  and  proud  to  think  that  I  am  doing  some- 
thing, though  I  know  that  another  hour  would  spare  my 
labour. 

I  had  once  a  round  of  visits,  which  I  paid  very  regularly, 
but  I  have  now  tired  most  of  my  friends.  When  I  have  sat 
down  I  forget  to  rise,  and  have  more  than  once  overheard  one 
asking  another  when  I  would  be  gone.  I  perceive  the  com^ 
pany  tired,  I  obser\'e  the  mistress  of  the  family  whispering 
to  her  servants,  I  find  orders  given  to  put  off  business  till  to- 
morrow, I  see  the  watches  frequently  inspected,  and  yet  can- 
not withdraw  to  the  vacuity  of  solitode,  or  venture  myself  in 
my  own  company. 

Thus  burthensome  to  myself  and  others,  I  form  many 
schemes  of  employment  which  may  make  my  life  useful  or 
agreeable,  and  exempt  me  from  the  ignominy  of  living  by 
sufferance.  This  new  course  I  have  long  designed,  but  have 
not  yet  begun.  The  present  moment  is  never  proper  for  the 
change,  but  there  is  always  a  time  in  view  when  all  obstacles 
will  be  removed,  and  1  shall  surprise  all  that  know  me  with 
a  new  distribution  of  toy  time.  Twenty  years  have  past 
aince  I  have  resolved  a  complete  amendment,  and  twenty 
years  have  been  lost  in  delays.  Age  is  coming  upon  me ; 
and  I  should  look  back  with  rage  and  despair  upon  the  wasto 
of  life,  but  that  I  am  now  beginning  in  earnest  to  begin  a 
refomation. 

I  am^  Sir, 

Tour  humble  Servant, 

Dick  LiNOEm' 

VOL.   IV.— H 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

8i»— As  I  was  passing  latdy  under  one  of  the  gates  of 
this  city,  I  was  strnck  with  hoiroor  by  a  roefiil  cry,  which 
sommoned  me  '^  to  remember  the  poor  debtors." 

The  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  English  laws  are,  by  Eng* 
Ilshmen  at  least,  loudly  celebrated;  but  scarcely  the  moat 
MMilous  admirers  of  our  institutions  can  think  that  law  wise^ 
which,  when  men  are  capable  of  work,  obliges  them  to  beg  ; 
or  just,  which  exposes  the  liberty  of  one  to  the  passions  of 
anoUier. 

The  prosperity  of  a  people  is  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  hands  and  minds  usefully  employed.  To  the  community, 
sedition  is  a  fever,  corruption  is  a  gangrene,  and  idleness  an 
atrophy.  Whatever  body,  and  whatever  society,  wastes  more 
than  it  acquires,  must  gradually  decay ;  and  every  being  that 
continues  to  be  fed,  and  ceases  to  labour,  takes  away  some- 
thing from  the  public  stock. 

Tne  confinement,  therefore,  of  any  man  in  the  sloth  and 
darkness  of  a  prison,  is  a  loss  to  the  nation,  and  no  gain  to 
the  creditor.  For  of  the  multitudes  who  are  pining  in  those 
cells  of  misery,  a  very  small  part  is  suspected  of  any  fraudu* 
lent  act  by  which  they  retain  what  belongs  to  others.  The 
rest  are  imprisoned  by  the  wantonness  of  pride,  the  malignity 
of  revenge,  or  the  acrimony  uf  disappointed  expectation. 

If  those,  who  thus  rigorously  exercise  the  power  which  the 
law  has  put  into  their  hands,  be  asked,  why  they  continue  to 
imprison  those  whom  they  know  to  be  unable  to  pay^hem 
one  will  answer,  that  his  debtor  once  lived  better  than  him- 
self; another,  that  his  wife  looked  above  her  neighbours,  amd 
his  children  went  in  silk  clothes  to  the  dancing-school ;  asd 
another,  that  he  pretended  to  be  a  joker  and  a  wit  Some 
will  reply,  that  if  they  were  in  debt,  they  should  meet  with 
the  same  treatment ;  some,  that  they  owe  no  more  than  they 
can  pay,  and  need  therefore  give  no  account  of  their  actiona. 
Some  will  confisss  their  resolution,  that  their  debtor  shall  rat 
in  jail ;  and  some  will  discover,  that  they  hope  by  cruelty,  to 
wring  the  payment  from  their  friends. 

The  end  of  all  civil  regulations  is  to  secure  private  happU* 
ness  from  private  malignity ;  to  keep  individuals  from  tho 
power  of  one  another ;  but  this  end  is  apparently  neglected* 
when  a  man,  irritated  with  loss,  is  allowed  to  be  the  judge  of 
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his  own  caii8e»  and  to  assign  the  punishment  of  kis  own  pain  ; 
when  tlie  distinction  between  guilt  and  happiness,  between 
casualty  and  design,  is  entrusted  to  eyes  blind  with  interest^ 
to  underst^dings  depraved  by  resentment. 

Since  poverty  is  punished  among  us  as  a  crime,  it  ought  at 
least  to  be  treated  with  the  same  lenity  as  other  crimes ;  the 
offender  ought  not  to  languish  at.  the  will  of  him  whom  he  has 
offended,  but  to  be  allowed  some  appeal  to  the  justice  of  his 
country.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  any  debtor  should  be 
nnprisoned,  but  that  he.  may  be  compelled  to  payment ;  and  a 
term  should  therefore  be  fixed,  in  which  the  creditfir  should 
exhibit  his  accusation  of  concealed  property.  Is  such  pro- 
perty can  be  discovered,  let  it  be  given  to  the  creditor;  if  the 
charge  is  not  offered,  or  cannot  be  proved,  let  the  prisoner  be 
dismissed. 

Those  who  made  the  laws  have  apparently  supposed,  that 
every  deficiency  of  payment  is  the  crime  of  the  debtor.  But 
the  tmtti  is,  that  the  creditor  always  shares  the  act,  and  often 
more  than  shares  the  guilt  of  improper  trust.  It  seldom 
happens  that  any  man  imprisons  another  but  for  debts  which 
he  suflered  to  be  contracted  in  hope  of  advantage  to  himself 
and  for  bargains  in  which  he  proportioned  his  profit  to  his 
own  rainion  of  the  hazard  ;  and  there  is  no  reason^  why  one 
Aoold  punish  the  other  for  a  contract  in  which  both  con- 
curred. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  prisons  may  justly  complain  of 
hard  treatment.  He  that  once  owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  is 
often  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditor  to  patience,  by  increasing  his 
debt  Worse  and  worse  commodities,  at  a  higher  and  a  higher 
price,  are  forced  upon  him ;  he  is  imj^verished  by  compulsive 
traficy  and  at  last  overwhelmed,  in  tiie  common  receptacles  of 
misery,  by  debts,  which  without  his  own  consent,  were  accn- 
nralatod  on  bis  head.  To  the  relief  of  this  distress,  no  other 
objection  can  be  made,  but  that  by  an  easy  dissolution  of 
debts,  firands  will  be  left  without  punishment,  and  impru- 
dence without  awe,  and  that  when  insolvency  should  be  no 
longer  punishable,  credit  will  cease. 

Ine  motive  to  credit,  is  the  hope  of  advantage.  Commerce 
can  never  be  at  a  stop,  while  one  man  wants  what  another  can 
^PPly '  <^  credit  will  never  be  denied,  while  it  is  likely  to 
be  repaid  with  profit  He  that  trusts  one  whom  he  designs 
to  sue,  is  criminal  by  the  act  of  trust ;  the  cessaticHi  of  such 
insidions  trafic  is  to  he  desired,  and  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  a  change  of  the  law  should  impair  any  other. 

We  see  nation  trade  with  natuNl,  where  no  payment  can  be 
cempeUed*    Mntual  oonvenienceproduoes  mntuid  contdeace ; 
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and  the  mercbmnts  contioae  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  each 
other,  though  they  have  nothing  to  dread  bat  the  loss  of 
trade. 

It  is  vain  to  continue  an  institutiony  which  experionce  shows 
to  be  ineffectual.  We  have  now  imprisoned  one  generation 
of  debtors  after  another,  but  we  do  not  And  that  th^ir  numbers 
lessen.  We  have  now  learned,  that  rashness  and  impnidence 
will  not  be  deterred  from  taking  credit !  Let  us  try  whether 
fraud  and  avarice  may  be  more  easily  restrained  from  giv- 
ing it 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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Life  has  no  pleasure  higher  or  nobler  than  that  of  friend- 
ship. It  is  painful  to  couHidcr  that  this  sublime  enjoyment 
may  be  impaired  or  destroyed  by  innumerable  causes,  and 
tiiat  there  is  no  human  possession  of  which  the  duration  is 
less  certain. 

Many  have  talked,  in  very  exalted  language,  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  friendiship,  of  invincible  constancy,  and  unalienable 
kindness  ;  and  some  examples  have  been  seen  of  men  who  have 
continued  faithful  to  their  earliest  choice,  and  whose  affection 
has  predominated  over  changes  of  fortune,  and  contrariety  of 
opinion. 

But  these  instances  are  memorable,  because  they  are  rare. 
The  friendship  which  is  to  be  practised  or  expected  by  common 
mortals,  must  take  its  rise  from  mutual  pleasure,  and  must  end 
when  tlie  power  ceases  of  delighting  each  other. 

Many  accidents  therefore  may  happen,  by  which  the  ardour 
of  kindness  will  be  abated,  without  criminal  baseness  or  con- 
temptible inconstancy  on  either  part  To  give  pleasure  is  not 
always  in  our  power ;  and  little  does  he  know  himself,  who 
believes  that  he  can  be  always  able  to  receive  it 

Those  who  would  gladly  pass  their  days  together  may  be 
separated  by  the  different  course  of  their  affairs  :  and  friend- 
ship, like  love,  is  destroyed  by  long  absence,  though  it  may  be 
increased  by  short  intermissions.  What  we  have  missed 
long  enough  to  want  it  we  value  more  when  it  is  regained ; 
but  that  which  has  been  lost  till  it  is  forgotten,  will  be  found 
at  last  with  little  gladness,  and  with  still  less  if  a  substitute 
has  supplied  the  place.  A  man  deprived  of  the  companion  to 
whom  he  used  to  open  his  koaoniy  and  witii  whom  ho  dittred 
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the  hours  of  leisare  and  merriment,  feels  the  day  at  first  bang- 
ing heavy  on  him ;  his  difficulties  oppress,  and  his  doubts  dis- 
tract him  ;  he  sees  time  come  and  go  without  his  wonted 
gratification,  and  all  is  sadness  within  and  solitude  about 
him.  But  this  uneasiness  never  lasts  long  :  necessity  pro- 
duces ^expedients,  new  amusements  are  discovered,  and  new 
conversation  is  admitted.    . 

No  expectation  is  more  frequently  disappointed,  than  that 
whicli  naturally  arises  in  the  mind,  from  the  prospect  of  meet- 
inc;  an  oM  friend  after  a  long  separation.  We  expect  the  at- 
traction to  b^  revived,  and  the  coalition  to  be  renewed ;  no 
man  considers  how  much  alteration  time  has  made  in  himself, 
and  very  few  inquire  what  effect  it  has  had  upon  others.  The 
first  hour  convinces  them,  that  the  pleasure,  which  they  have 
formerly  enjoyed,  is  for  ever  at  an  end ;  difi*erent  scenes  have 
made  diff*erent  impressions ;  the  opinions  of  both  are  changed ; 
and  that  similitude  of  manners  and  sentiment  is  lost,  which 
confirmed  them  both  in  the  approbation  of  themselves. 

Friendship  is  often  destroyed  by  opposition  of  interest^  not 
only  by  the  ponderous  and  visible  interest  which,  the  desire 
of  weidtii  and  greatness  forms  and  maintains,  but  by  a  thou- 
sand secret  and  slight  competitions,  scarcely  known  to  the 
nind  upon  which  jthey  operate.  There  is  scarcely  any  man 
without  some  favourite  trifle  which  he  values  above  greater 
attainments;  some  desire  of  petty  praise  which  he  cannot  pa- 
tiently suffer  to  be  frustrated.  Tliis  minute  ambition  is  some- 
times crossed  before  it  is  known,  and  sometimes  defeated  by 
wanton  petulaAce  ;  but  such  attacks  are  seldom  made  without 
the  loss  of  friendship ;  for  whoever  has  once  found  the  vul- 
nerable part  will  always  be  feared,  and  the  resentment  will 
bum  on  in  secret  of  which  shame  hinders  the  discovery. 

This,  however,  is  a  slow  malifpfiity,  which  a  wise  man  will 
obviate  as  inconsistent  with  quiet,  and  a  good  man  will  re- 
press as  cwitrary  to  virtue ;  but  human  happiness  is  some- 
times violated  by  some  more  sudden  strokes. 

A  dispute  begun  in  jest,  upon  a  subject  which  a  moment 
before  was  on  both  parts  regarded  with  careless  indifference, 
19  continued  by  ttie  desire  of  conquest,  till  vanity  kindles  into 
rage,  and  opposition  rankles  into  enmity.  Against  this 
hasty  mischief,  I  know  not  what  security  can  be  obtained  : 
nen  will  be  sometimes  surprised  into  quarrels ;  and  though 
they  might  both  hasten  to  reconciliation  as  soon  as  tlieir  tu- 
JDult  had  subsided,  yet  two  minds  will  seldom  be  found  to- 
cether,  which  can  at  once  subdue  their  discontent,  or  imme- 
dialely  enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace,  without  remembering  the 
woniida  Of  the 
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Friendship  has  other  enemies.  Si»|ucion  is  always  har- 
dening  the  cautious,  and  disgust  repelling  the  delicate.  Very 
slender  differences  will  sometimes  part  those  whom  long  re- 
ciprocation of  civility  or  beneficence  has  united.  Lonelove 
and  Ranger  retired  into  the  country  to  eigoy  the  company  of 
each  other,  and  returned  in  six  weeks  cold  and.  petulant ; 
Ranger*8  pleasure  was  to  walk  in  the  fields,  and  Lonelove^s 
to  sit  in  a  bower ;  each  had  complied  with  the  other  in  his 
turn,  and  each  was  angry  that  compliance  had  been  exacted* 

The  most  fatal  disease  of  friendship  is  gradual  decay,  or 
dislike  hourly  increased  by  causes  too  slender  for  complaint^* 
and  too  numerous  for  removaL  Those  who  are  angry  may  be 
reconciled  ;  those  who  have  been  iigured  may  receive  a  recom* 
pensc ;  but  when  the  desire  of  pleasing  and  willingness  to  be 
pleased  is  silently  diminished,  the  renovation  of  friendship  is 
hopeless ;  as,  when  the  vital  powers  sink  into  languor,  tliere 
is  no  longer  any  use  of  the  physician. 


No.  24.     Satubdjlt^  September  SO,  1758. 

When  man  sees  one  of  the  inferior  creatures  perched  upon 
a  tree,  or  basking  in  the  sunshine,  without  any  apparent  endea- 
vour or  pursuit,  he  often  asks  himself^  or  his  companion,  *^  On 
what  that  animal  can  be  supposed  to  be  thinking." 

Of  this  question,  since  neither  bird  nor  beast  can  answer 
it,  we  must  be  content  to  live  without  the  resolution.  We 
know  not  how  much  the  brutes  recollect  of  the  past  or  anti- 
cipate of  tlie  future ;  what  power  they  have  of  comparing 
and  preferring ;  or  whether  tlieir  faculties  may  not  rest  in 
motionless  indifference,  till  they  are  moved  by  the  presence 
of  tlieir  proper  object,  or  stimulated  to  act  by  corporal  sen- 
sations. 

I  am  the  less  inclined  to  these  superfluous  inquiries,  because 
I  have  always  been  able  to  find  suflSicient  matter  for  curiosity 
in  my  own  species.  It  is  useless  to  go  far  in  quest  of  that 
which  may  be  found  at  home ;  a  very  narrow  circle  of  obser- 
vation will  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  women, 
who  might  be  asked  with  equal  propriety,  **  On  what  they 
can  be  thinking.'' 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  thought,  like  every  thing 
else,  has  its  causes  and  effects ;  tliat  it  must  proceed  from 
something  known,  done,  or  suffered  ;  and  must  produce  some 
action  or  event.     Tet  how  great  is  the  number  of  those  in 
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whose  minds  no  source  of  thought  has  erer  been  opened,  in 
whose  Hfe  no  consequence  of  thought  is  ever  dis^Tered ;  who 
have  learned  nothing  upon  which  thej  can  reflect ;  who  have 
neither  seen  nor  felt  any  thing  which  could  leave  its  traces  on 
the  memory ;  who  neither  foresee  nor  desire  any  change  of 
their  condition,  and  have  therefore,  neither  fear,  hope,  nor 
design,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  be  thinking  beings. 

To  every  act  a  subject  is  reauired.  He  that  thinks,  must 
think  upon  something.  But  tell  me,  ye  that  pierce  deepest 
into  nature,  ye  that  take  the  widest  surveys  of  life,  inform 
me,  kind  shades  of.Malbranche  and  of  Locke,  what  that 
something  can  be,  which  excites  and  continues  thought  in 
maiden  aunts  with  small  fortunes ;  in  younger  brothers  that 
Hve  upon  annuities ;  in  traders  retired  from  business ;  in 
soldiers  absent  from  their  regiments;  or  in  widows  that 
have  no  children  ? 

Life  is  commonly  considered  as  either  active  or  contempla- 
tive ;  but  surely  this  division,  how  long  soever  it  has  been 
received,  is  inadequate  and  fallacious.  There  are  mortals 
whose  life  is  certainly  not  active,  for  they  do  neither  good 
nor  evil ;  and  whose  life  cannot  be  properly  called  contem- 
plative, for  they  never  attend  either  to  the  conduct  of  men,  or 
tiie  works  of  nature,  but  rise  in  the  morning,  look  round 
them  till  night  in  careless  stupidity,  go  to  bed  and  sleep,  and 
rise  again  in  the  morning. 

It  has  been  lately  a  celebrated  question  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  "  Whether  the  soul  always  thinks  ?"  Some  have 
defined  ^e  soul  to  be  the  power  of  thinking;  concluded 
that  its  essence  consists  in  act;  that  if  it  should  cease  to  act, 
it  would  cease  to  be  ;  and  that  cessation  of  thought  Ls  but  ano- 
ther name' for  extinction  of  mind.  This  argument  is  subtle, 
but  not  conclusive  ;  because  itsupposes  whatcannot  be  proved^ 
that  the  nature  of  mind  is  properly  defined.  Others  affect 
to  disdain  subtility  when  subtility  will  not  serve  their  pur- 
pose, and  appeal  to  daily  experience.  We  spend  many  hours, 
they  say,  in  sleep,  without  the  least  remembrance  of  any 
thooghto  which  then  passed  in  our  minds ;  and  since  we  can 
only  by  our  own  consciousness  be  sure  that  we  think,  why 
should  we  imagine  that  w^e  have  had  thought  of  which  no 
consciousness  remains  ? 

This  argument,  which  appeals  to  experience,  may  form 
experience  be  confuted.  We  every  day  do  something  which 
we  fiirget  wlien  it  is  done,  and  know  to  have  been  done  only 
by  consequence.  The  waking  hours  are  not  denied  to  have 
been  passed  in  thought ;  yet  he  that  shall  endeavour  to  recol- 
lect on  ono  day  the  ideas  of  the  former,  will  only  turn  the 
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eye  of  reflectioii  upon  itmuMCj  i  he  will  find,  fliol  the  greater 
|Murt  is  irreyocably  vanisbedv  and  wonder  how  the  ^moments 
could  come  and  go,  and  leave  so  little  behind  fliem. 

To  discover  only  that  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  de- 
fective, and  to  throw  back  the  tenet  into  its  former  uncer- 
tainty,  is  the  sport  of  wanton  or  malevolent  scepticism, 
delighting  to  see  the  sons  of  philosophy  at  work  upon  a  task 
which  never  can  be  finished,  at  variance  on  a  quMtion  that 
can  never  be  decided.  I  shall  suggest  an  argument  hitherto 
overlooked,  which  may  perhaps  determine  the  controversy. 

If  it  be  inipossible  to  thiik  without  materials,  there  must 
necessarily  be  minds  that  do  not  alwajrs  think ;  and  whenos 
shall  we  furnish  materials  for  the  meditation  of  the  glutton 
between  his  meals,  of  the  sportsman  in  a  rainy  month,  of  the 
annuitant  between  the  days  of  quarterly  payment,  of  the  poli- 
tician when  the  mails  are  detained  by  contrary  winds  ? 

But  how  frequent  soever  may  be  the  examples  of  existence 
without  thought,  it  is  certainly  a  state  not  much  to  be  desired* 
He  that  lives  in  torpid  insensibility,  wants  nothing  of  a  car- 
case but  putrefaction.  It  is  the  part  of  every  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  to  partake  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  fellow- 
beings;  and 'as,  in  a  road  through  a  country  desert  and  uni- 
form, the  traveller  languishes  for  want  of  amusement,  so  the 
passage  of  life  will  be  tedious  and  irksome  to  him  who  does 
not  beguile  it  by  diversified  ideas. 


No.  25.     Satubdat,  October  7,  1758. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

"  Sir — I  am  a  very  constant  frequenter  of  the  playhouse,  a 
place  to  which  I  suppose  the  Idler  not  much  a  stranger,  since 
he  can  have  no  where  else  so  much  entertainment  *with  so 
little  concurrence  of  his  own  endeavour.  At  all  other  as- 
semblies, he  that  Comes  to  receive  delight,  will  be  expected 
to  give  it;  but  in  the  theatre,  nothing  is  necessary  to  the 
amusement  of  two  hours,  but  to  sit  down  and  be  vrilling  to 
be  pleased. 

<«The  last  week  has  offered  two  new  actors  to  the  town. 
The  appearance  and  retirement  of  actors  are  the  great  events 
of  the  theatrical  world ;  and  their  first  performances  fill  the 
pit  with  conjecture  and  prognostication,  as  the  first  actions 
of  a  new  monarch  agitate  nations  with  hope  or  fear. 
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"What  Opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  future  excellence  of 
these  candiclates  for  dramatic  glory,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
declare.  Their  entrance  gave  me  a  higher  and  nobler  plea- 
sore  than  any  borrowed  character  can  afford.  I  saw  the 
ranks  of  the  tlieatre  emulating  each  other  in  candour  and 
humanity,  and  contending  who  should  most  effectually  assist 
the  struggles  of  endeavoar,  dissipate  the  blush  of  diffidence, 
and  still  the  flutter  of  timidity. 

'^This  behaviour  is  such  as  becomes  a  people,  too  tender 
to  repress  those  who  wish  to  please,  too  generous  to  insult 
those  who  can  make  no  resistance.  A  public  peiformer  is  so 
much  in  the  power  of  spectators,  that  all  unnecessary  seve- 
rity is  restrained  by  that  general  law  of  humanity,  which 
forbids  U3  to  be  cruel  where  there  is  notiiing  to  be  feared. 

**In  every  new  performer  something  must  be  pardoned. 
No  man  can,  by  any  force  of  resolution,  secure  to  himself  the 
fall  possession  of  his  own  powers  under  the  eye  of  a  large 
assembly.  Yarfation  of  gesture,  and  flexion  of  voice,  are  t9 
be  obtained  only  by  experience. 

"There  is  nothing  for  which  such  numbtfrs  think  them- 
selves qualified  as  for  theatriral  exhibition.  Every  human 
being  has  an  action  graceful  to  his  own  eye,  a  voice  musical 
to  his  own  ear,  and  a  sensibility  which  nature  forbids  him  to 
know  that  any  other  bosom  can  excel.  An  art  in  which  such 
numbers  fancy  themselve^r  excellent  and  which  the  public 
liberally  rewards,  will  excite  many  competitors,  and  in  many 
attempts  there  must  be  many  miscarriages. 

**The  care  of  the  critic  should  be  to  distinguish  errour 
from  inability,  faults  of  inexperience  from  defects  of  nature. 
Action  irregular  and  turbulent  may  be  reclaimed ;  vocifera^ 
tion  vehement  and  confused  may  be  restrained  and  modulat- 
ed ;  the  stalk  of  tlie  tyrant  may  become  the  gait  of  a  man ;  the 
yell  of  inarticulate  distress  may  be  reduced  to  human  lamen- 
tation. All  these  faults  should  be  for  a  time  overlooked,  and 
afterwards  censured  with  gentleness  and  candour.  But  if 
in  an  actor  there  appears  an  utter  vacancy  of  meaning,  a 
frigid  equality,  a  stupid  languor,  a  torpid  apathy,  the  great- 
est kindness  that  can  be  shown  him,  is  a  speedy  sentence  of 
expulsion. 

**I  am,  sir,  &c." 

The  plea  which  vAy  correspondent  has  offered  for  young 
actors,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  invalidate.  1  always 
considered  those  combinations  which  are  sometimes  formed 
in  the  playhouse  as  acts  of  fraud  or  of  cruelty ;  he  that  ap- 
plauds him  who  does  net  deserve  praise,  is  endeavouring  to 

vol..  IV.— I 
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deceive  the  public ;  he  that  hiaaes  in  malice  or  qieH,  is  aa 
oppressor  and  a  robber.  « 

But  surely  this  laudable  forbearance  might  be  justly  ex- 
tended to  young  poets.  The  art  of  the  writer,  like  that  of 
the  player,  is  attained  by  slow  degrees.  Tlie  power  of  dia* 
tinguishing  and  discriminating  comic  characters,  or  of  filling 
tra^dy  with  poetical  imaces,  roust  be  the  gift  of  naturOf 
which  no  instruction  nor  labour  can  supply ;  but  tiie  art  of 
dramatic  disposition,  the  contexture  of  tiie  scenes,  the  oppo- 
sition of  characters,  the  involution  of  the  plot,  the  expedients 
of  suspension,  and  the  stratagems  of  surprise,  are  to  be 
learned  by  practice ;  and  it  is  cruel  to  discourage  a  poet  for 
ever,  because  he  has  not  from  genius  what  only  experience 
can  bestow. 

Life  is  a  stage.  Let  me  likewise  solicit  candour  for  the 
youne  actor  on  the  stage  of  life.  They  that  enter  into  the 
world  are  too  often  treated  with  unreasonable  rigour  1^  those 
that  were  once  as  ignorant  and  heady  as  -  themselves ;  and 
distinction  is  not  always  made  between  the  faults  which  re- 
quire speedy  and  violent  eradication,  and  those  that  will  gra- 
dually drop  away  in  the  progression  of  life.  Vicious  solici- 
tations of  appetite,  if  not  checked,  will  grow  more  importu- 
nate ;  and  mean  arts  of  profit  or  ambition  will  gather  strength 
in  the  mind,  if  they  are  not  early  suppressed.  But  mistaken 
notions  of  superiority,  desires  of  useless  show,  pride  of  little 
accomplishments,  and  all  the  train  of  vanity,  will  be  brushed 
away  by  the  wing  of  time. 

Reproof  should  not  exhaust  its  power  upon  petty  failings ; 
let  it  watch  diligently  against  theincuruon  of  vice,  and  leave 
foppery  and  fu^ty  to  die  of  themselves. 


No.  £6.     Batuboat,  October  14,  1758. 

Mr.  Idlb]|<— I  never  thought  that  I  should  write  any  thmff 
to  be  printed ;  but  having  lately  seen  your  first  essay,  whicS 
was  sent  down  into  the  kitchen,  with  a  great  bundle  of  Ga- 
zettes and  useless  papers,  I  find  that  you  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit any  correspondent,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  not  r^eot 
me.  If  you  publish  my  letter,  it  may  encourage  others,  in 
the  same  condition  with  myself,  to  tell  their  stories,  which 
may  be  perhaps  as  useful'as  those  of  great  ladies. 

I  am  a  poc»r  girl.  1  was  breil  in  the  country  at  a  charity- 
school,  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  wealthy  neigh* 
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boonk;  Hie  iadiMt  or  p&tronessesy  yisited  us  from  ttme  to 
time,  examined  how  we  were  taught,  and  saw  that  oar  clothes 
were  clean.  We  lived  happily  enough,  and  were  instructed 
to  be  thankful  to  those  at  whose  cost  we  were  educated.  I 
was  always  the  favourite  of  my  mistress;  she  used  to  call 
me  to  read  and  show  my  copy-book  to  all  strangers,  who 
•ever  dismissed  me  without  commendation,  and  very  seldom 
without  a  shilling. 

At  last  the  chief  of  our  subscriberst  having  passed  a  win- 
ter in  London,  came  down  Aillof  an  opinion  new  and  strange 
to  the  whole  country.  She  held  it  little  less  than  criminal  to 
teach  poor  girls  to  read  and  write.     They  who  are  born  to 

CveHy,  she  said,  are  born  to  ignorance,  and  will  work  the 
rder  the  less  they  know.  She  told  her  friends  that  Lon- 
don was  in  confusion  by  the  insolence  of  servants;  that 
scarcely  a  wench  was  to  be  got  ^^for  all  work/'  since  educa- 
tion had  made  such  numbers  of  fine  ladies,  that  nobody  would 
now  accept  a  lower  title  than  that  of  a  waitlng-maki,  or 
aometUng  that  might  qualify  lier  to  wear  laced  shoes  and 
longjruffles,  and  to  sit  at  work  in  the  parlour  window.  But 
siie  was  resol veil,  for  her  part,  to  spoil  no  more  i^rls ;  those 
whi^  were  to  live  by  their  hands,  should  neither  read  nor 
write  out  of  her  pocket;  the  world  was  bad  enough  already^ 
and  she  would  have  no  part  in  making  it  worse. 

She  was  for  a  short  time  warmly  opposed;  but  she  perse- 
in  her  notions,  and  withdrew  her  subscription.  Few 
listen  without  a  desire  of  conviction  to  those  who  advise  them 
to  spare  ttieir  money.  Her  example  and  her  arguments  gain- 
ed gromid  daily,  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  whole  parish  was 
convinced  that  the  nation  would  be  ruined,  if  the  children  dT 
the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and  write. 

Our  school  was  now  dissolved ;  my  mistress  kissed  me 
when  we  parted,  and  told  me,  that,  being  old  and  helpless^ 
she  could  not  assist  me,  advised  me  to  seek  a  service,  and 
charged  me  not  to  forget  what  I  had  learned. 

My  reputation  for  scholarship,  which  had  hitherto  recom- 
flMadtd  roe  to  favour,  was,  by  the  adherento  to  the  new 
opinioiy  considered  as  a  crime ;  and,  when  I  offered  myself 
to  afly  mistress,  I  had  no  other  answer  than  ^^Sure,  child, 
pm  would  not  work ;  hard  work  is  not  At  for  a  penwoman ; 
a  scrubbing-brush  would  spoil  your  band,  child !'' 

I  co«ld  not  live  at  home ;  and  while  I  was  considering  to 
wbat  1  should  betake  me,  one  of  the  girls,  who  had  gone  from 
oar  acbooi  to  London,  came  down  in  a  silk  gown,  and  told  he^ 

auai«taiice  how  well  she  lived,  what  fine  things  she  saw, 
wlutt  great  wages  she  received.    I  resolved  to  try  my 
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fortunr,  and  took  my  passage  ia  the  iicxl  week's  Wfgon  to 
London.  1  hiid  no  nuares  laid  for  mo  at  my  arriTat*  but  came 
safe  to  a  aistrr  of  my  mistress,  who  undertook  to  get  me  a 
place.  She  knew  only  the  fainilies  of  mean  tradesmen  ;  asd 
1,  liaving  no  high  opinion  of  my  own  qualifications,  was  will- 
ing to  accept  the  first  offer. 

My  first  mistress  was  wife  of  a  working  watchmaker,  who 
carn<'«l  mora  than  was  sufficient  to  keep  his  family  in  decency 
and  j>lenty  ;  hut  it  was  their  constant  practice  to  hli«  a  chaise 
on  Sunday,  and  spend  half  the  wages  of  the  week  on  Rich- 
mond llill  :  of  Monday  he  commonly  lay  half  in  bed,  and  spent 
tlie  otlier  half  in  merrimrnt ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  con- 
suiiifd  thi-  rcstof  liifl  money  ;  and  three  days  every  week  were 
pasKcil  in  extremity  of  want  by  an  who  were  left  at  home, 
whilit  my  miLster  lived  on  trust  at'  an  ale  house.  You  mq' 
be  sure,  that  of  tlie  sufferers  the  maid  suffered  most ;  and 
I  left  Uieiu,  al'tvr  tliree  months,  rather  than  he  starved. 

1  was  then  maid  to  a  hatter's  wife  There  was  no  want  to 
be  dreaded,  foi'  they  livjed  in  jierpetual  luxury.  My  mistress 
wuK  a  iliiigviit  woman,  and  rose  early  in  tlie  morning  .to  set 
thf  journeymen  at  work ;  ray  master  was  a  man  much  beloved 
by  his  neighbours,  and  sat  at  one  club  ur  other  every  night. 

J  was  obliged  to  wait  on  my  master  at  night,  and  on  my 
mintrcss  in  tliu  morning.  He  seldom  came  home  before  twn, 
and  she  rose  at  live,  i  <-ould  no  more  live  without  sleep  than 
without  lbo<l,  am)  therefore  entreated  tliev  to  look  out  for 
aiioilier  servant. 

My  next  removal  was  to  a  linen-draper's,  who  had  six 
children.  M]  mistress,  when  1  first  entered  the  house,  in- 
former inc.  that  I  must  never  contradict  the  children,  nor 
BulTi'r  them  to  cry.  I  had  no  desire  to  offend,  and  readily 
promised  to  do  iny  best.  But  n  hen  I  gave  tliera  their  break- 
fast, 1  could  not  iielp  all  first ;  when  1  was  playing  with  one 
in  my  lap.  1  was  forced  to  keep  tlic  rest  in  expectation.  That 
which  ^^as  not  gratified  always  resented  the  injury  with  a 
loud  outcry,  which  put  my  mistress  in  a  fury  at  mc,  and  pro- 
cuii'd  sugar-plumbs  to  the  child.  I  could  not  keep  six  chiK 
dren  tpiiit.  who  were  bribed  to  be  clamorous ;  and  was  there- 
fore dismissed,  as  a  girl  honest,  hut  not  goud-nntured. 

I  then  lived  with  acuupletliatkejit  a  jM-tty  shop  of  remnants 
and  cheap  linen,  I  w.is  qualified  to  make  a  bill,  or  keep  a 
book  ;  and  being  therefore  often  called  at  a  busy  time,  to  serve 
the  customers,  ixprcti-d  that  1  should  now  bn  liappy.  In  pro- 
portion as  1  was  useful.  But  my  mistress  appropriated  every 
tlay  pait  of  tlie  profit  to  some  private  use.  and,  as  she  grew 
^d«r  in  h^Mheft,  at  last  deducted  suck  sums,  that  my  mas- 
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ter  began  to  wonider  how  he  sold  so  much,  and  gained  so  little^ 
fihe  pretended  to  assist  his  inquiries,  and  began  very  gravelj^ 
to  hope  that  ^'  Betty  was  honest,  and  yet  those  sharp  girls 
«re  apt  to  be  light-fingered/'  You  will  believe  that  1  did  not 
stay  there  much  longer. 

The  rest  of  my  story  I  will  tell  you  in  another  letter,  and 
only  beg  to  be  informed,  in  some  paper,  for  which  of  my 
placos,  except  perhaps  the  last,  I  was  disqualified,  by  my  skill 
in  reading  and  writing. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Bettt  Broom. 


No.  27.    Saturday,  October  21,  1758. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  those  whom  the  world  has 
reverenced  for  superior  wisdom  to  pei*suade  man  to  be  ac- 
jquainted  with  himself,  to  learn  his  own  powers  and  his  own 
weakness,  to  observe  by  what  evils  he  is  most  dangerously 
beset,  and  by  what  temptations  most  easily  overcome. 

This  counsel  has  been  often  given  with  serious  dignity,  and 
often  received  with  appearance  of  conviction ;  but,  as  very 
few  can  search  deep  into  their  own  minds  without  meeting 
what  they  wish  to  hide  from  themselves,  scarcely  any  man  per- 
sists in  cultivating  such  disagreeable  acquaintance,  but  draws 
the  veil  again  between  his  eyes  and  his  heart,  leaves  his  pas- 
sions and  appetites  as  he  found  them,  and  advises  others  to 
look  into  themselves. 

This  is  the  common  result  of  inquiry  even  among  tliose 
that  endeavour  to  grow  wiser  or  better,  but  this  endeavour  is 
far  eitough  from  frequency ;  the  greater  part  of  the  multi- 
tudes that  swarm  upon  the  earth  have  never  been  disturbed  by 
8Qch  uneasy  curiosity,  but  deliver  themselves  up  to  business, 
or  t»  pleasure,  plunge  into  the  current  of  life,  whctiier  placid 
or  turbulent,  and  pass  on  from  one  pros|)ect  to  another,  at* 
tentive  rather  to  any  thing  than  the  state  of  their  minds ; 
satisfied,  at  an  easy. rate  with  an  opinion,  that  tiiey  are  no 
worse  than  others,  that  every  man  must  mind  his  own  inte- 
rest, or  tliat  their  pleasures  hurt  only  themselves,  and  are 
therefore  no  proper  subjects  of  censure. 

Some,  however,  there  are,  whom  the  intrusion  of  scruples, 
the  recollection  of  better  notions,  or  the  latent  reprehension 
of  good  examples,  will  not  suffer  to  live  entirely  contented 
with  their  own  conduct;  these  are  forced  to  pacify  the  mutiny 
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of  resMiB  wMi  hir  promiacg,  and  qtwt  flMir  (hoagbtB  wMi 
designs  of  calling  all  ihrir  actkms  to  reriew,  and  ^anniBg  a 
new  flcheme  for  the  time  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  estinato  so  fUlacionrfj  as  the 
force  of  our  own  resolutions,  nor  any  fiUlacy  which  we  so  un- 
willingly and  tardily  detect.  He  that  has  resolved  a  thousand 
timest  and  a  thousand  times  deserted  his  own  purpose,  yet 
sufflsrs  no  abatement  of  his  confidence,  but  still  Mieves  him* 
self  his  own  master ;  and  able,  by  innate  vigour  cf  soult  to 
press  forward  to  his  end,  through  all  the  obstructions  that  1%^ 
conveniences  or  delights  can  put  in  his  way. 

That  this  mistake  should  prevail  for  a  time,  is  very  natu- 
ral. When  conviction  is  present,  and  temptation  out  of  sight, 
we  do  not  easily  conceive  how  any  reiisonable  being  can  de« 
viate  from  his  true  interest  What  ought  to  be  done  while  it 
yet  hangs  only  in  speculation,  is  so  ^ain  and  certain,  that 
tliere  is  no  place  for  doubt ;  the  whole  soul  yields  itself  to  the 
preflominance  of  truth,  and  readily  determines  to  do  what^ 
when  the  time  of  action  comes,  will  be  at  last  omitted. 

I  believe  most  men  may  review  all  the  lives  that  have  passed 
within  their  observation,  without  remembering  one  efficacious 
resolution,  or  being  able  to  tell  a  single'instonce  of  a  course 
of  practice  suddenly  changed  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
opinion,  or  an  establishment  of  determination.  Many  indeed 
alter  their  conduct,  and  are  not  at  fifty  what  they  were  at 
thirty  ;  hut  they  commonly  varied  imperceptibly  fi^m  them- 
selves, followed  the  train  of  external  causes,  and  rather  suf- 
fered reformation  than  made  it 

It  is  not  common  to  charge  the  difference  between  promise 
and  performance,  between  profession  and  reality,  upon  deep  de- 
sign and  stodied  deceit:  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  very  little 
hypocrisy  in  the  world ;  we  do  not  so  often  endeavour  or  wish 
to  impose  on  others  as  on  ourselves ;  we  resolve  to  do  rights 
we  hope  to  keep  our  resolutions,  we  declare  them  to  confirm 
<Hir  own  hope,  and  fix  our  own  inconstancy  by  calling  wit- 
nesses of  our  actions ;  but  at  la^  habit  prevails,  and  those 
whom  we  invited  to  our  triumph,  laugh  at  our  defeat 

Custom  is  commonly  too  strong  fbr  the  most  resolute  re- 
solver,  though  furnished  for  the  assault  with  all  the  weapons 
of  philosophy.  '^  He  that  endeavours  to  free  himself  from  an 
ill  habit,  says  Bacon,  must  not  change  too  much  at  a  time^ 
lest  he  should  be  discouraged  by  difficulty ;  nor  too  little,  for 
tiien  he  will  make  but  slow  advances."  This  is  a  precept 
which  may  be  applauded  in  a  book,  but  will  fail  in  the  trial, 
in  which  evoy  change  will  be  found  too  great  or  too  little. 


Those  iribo  hare  been  able  to  conquer  habits  ere  Kke  these  that 
ire  fiMed  to  have  returned  from  the  realms  of  Pluto 

"  Pauci,  quot  acquui  amavit 
**  Jiipiter«  atque  ardens  evezxt  ad  ctbeni  Tiitut.* 

They  are  suflb^ient  to  give  hope^  but  not  secori^ ;  to  ani- 
mate the  contest^  but  not  to  premise  victory. 

1  hoee  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  must  conquer 
them  as  they  can ;  and  conquered  they  must  be»  or  neither 
wisdom  or  happiness  can  be  attained  :  but  tliose  who  are  no( 
jet  subject  to  their  influence  mayy  by  timely  c^uition,  preserv^ 
their  freedom ;  .they  may  effectually  resolve  to  escape  the 
tyrant^  whom  they  will  very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 


.  No^  28.     Satvedat,  October  28^  ir58. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

■  . 

**  8ai-— It  is  very  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  Idle  at  home,  and 
has  nobody  to  please  but  himself,  to  ridicule  or  to  censure 
the  common  practices  of  mankind  ;  and  those  who  have  no 
present  temptation  to  break  the  rules  of  propriety,  may  ap- 
plaud his  jnagment,  and  join  in  his  merriment :  but  let  the 
author  or  his  readers  mingle  witli  common  life,, they  will 
And  themselves  irresistibly  ooni  away  by  the  stream  of  cus- 
tom, and  must  submit  after  they  have  laughed  at  others,  to 
give  others  the  same  opportunity  of  laughing  at  them. 

TIm^  is  no  paper  published  by  the  Idler  which  I  have  read 
with  more  approbation  than  that  which  censures  tlie  practice 
ef  recording  vulgar  marriages  in  the  newspapers.  I  carried 
U  about  in  my  pocket,  and  read  it  to  all  those  whom  I  sus- 
pected of  having  published  their  nuptials,  or  of  being  inclin- 
•d  to  publish  tiiem,  and  sent  transcripts  of  it  to  all  the 
coopleB  that  transgressed  your  precepts  for  the  next  fortnight. 
I  hwed  that  they  were  all  vexed,  and  pleased  myself  wifli 
inapning  their  misery. 

But  abort  is  the  triumph  of  malignity.  I  was  married  last 
week  to  Bfiaa  Mohair,  the  daughter  of  a  sales-man,  and  at 
my  first  appearance  after  the  wedding-night,  was  asked  by 
my  wife^s  mother,  whether  I  had  sent  our  marriage  to  the 
AdverCiaer  ?  1  endeavoured  to  show  how  unfit  it  was  to  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  public  to  our  domestic  affairs ; 
she  told  me,  with    great    vehemence,  ^'lliat  she  would 
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not  liave  it  tkought  to  be  a  stolen  matcli ;  thst  the  blood 
of  tlie  Mohairfi  ithautd  never  be  disgraced ;  that  her  hus- 
band had  nerved  all  the  parish  officers  but  one ;  that  she 
had  lived  five  and  tliirty  years  at  the  same  house,  bad  paid 
ever)-  body  twenty  sliillings  in  the  pound,  and  would  have  me 
know,  though  she  was  not  as  fine  and  ufluinting  as  Mrs. 
Ginghum.  the  deputy's  wife,  she  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  her 
name,  and  would>iAow  her  face  with  the  best  of  them,  and 
ainre  I  had  married  her  daughter — "  At  this  instant  entered 
my  father-in-law.  a  grave  man,  from  whom  I  expected  suc- 
cnur ;  but  upon  hearing  the  case  be  told  me,  "Tliat  it  would 
be  very  imprudent  to  miss  surh  an  opportunity  of  advertising 
my  silop  ;  and  that  when  notire  was  given  of  my  marriage, 
many  of  my  wife's  friends  would  think  themselves  obliged  to 
be  my  customers."  I  was  subdued  by  clamour  on  one  sid^ 
and  gravity  on  the  other,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  the  town, 
that  "  three  days  ago,  Timothy  Mushroom,  an  emirent  oil- 
man in  Sea-Coal  Lane,  was  married  to  Miss  Polly  Mohair 
of  Lothbury,  a  beautiful  youug  lady,  with  a  lai-gc  fortune, 
lam,  Sir,  iu:." 

"  Sir — I  am  the  unfortunate  wife  of  the  grocer  whose  let- 
ter you  published  about  ten  weeks  ago,  in  which  he  com- 
plains, like  a  sorry  fellow,  that  I  loiter  in  the  shop  with  my 
needle-work  in  my  hand,  and  that  1  oblige  him  to  take  me  out 
on  SundayH,  and  keep  a  girl  to  look  after  the  child.  Sweet 
Mr.  Idler,  if  you  did  but  know  all.  you  would  give  no  en- 
coui-agemeni  to  such  an  unreasonable  grumbler.  I  brought 
him  three  hundred  pounds,  which  set  him  up  in  a  shop,  and 
bought  in  a  stock,  on  which,  with  good  management,  we 
might  live  comfortably  ;  but  now  I  have  given  him  a  shop,  I 
am  forced  to  watch  him  and  the  shop  too.  I  will  tell  you, 
Mr.  Idler,  how  it  is.  lliere  is  an  alehouse  over  the  way 
with  aninepin  alley,  to  which  he  is  sure  to  run  when  I  turn 
my  back,  and  there  loses  his  money,  for  he  plays  at  ninepins 
as  he  does  every  thing  else.  While  he  is  at  this  favourite 
sport,  he  sets  a  dii-ty  boy  to  watch  his  door  and  call  him  to 
his  customers  :  but  he  is  long  in  coming,  and  so  rude  wheo 
he  comes,  that  our  custom  falls  ofT  every  day. 

Those  who  cannot  gnvem  themselves,  must  be  governed. 
I  have  resolved  to  keep  him  for  the  future  behind  his  counter, 
and  let  liim  bounce  at  his  customers  if  he  dares.  1  cannot 
be  above  stairs  and  below  at  the  same  time,  and  have  there- 
fore token  a  girl  to  look  after  the  child  and  dress  the  dinner : 
and,  after  all,  pray  who  is  to  blame  ? 
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<^0n  a  Sunday,  it  is.  true,  I  make  him  iwalk  abroad,  and 
sometimes  carry  the  child ;  I  wonder  who  should  carry 
it !  But  I  never  take  him  out  till  after  church-time,  nor  would 
do  it  then,  but  tliat^  it*  he  is  left  alone,  lie  will  be  upon 
the  bed.  On  a  Sunday,  if  he  stays  at  home,  he  has  si^^  meals, 
and  when  he  can  eat  no  longer,  has  twenty  stratagems  to 
escape  from  me  to  the  alehouse ;  but  I  commonly  keep  the 
door  locked,  till  Monday  produces  something  for  him  to  do. 

**  This  is  Uie  true  state  of  tlie  case  ;  and  these  arc  the 

Covocations  for  which  he  has  written  his  letter  to  you.  I 
pc  you  will  write  a  paper  to  show,  that,  if  a  wife  must 
spend  her  whole  time  in  watching  her  husband,  she  cannot 
conveniently  tend  her  child,  or  sit  at  her  needle^ 

I  am,  Sir,  &c." 

"Sir — ^There  is  in  this  town  a  spe<:ies  of  oppi*ession  which 
the  law  has  not  hitherto  pi*c vented  or  redressed. 

**  I  am  a  chairman.  You  know,  Sir,  we  come  when  we  arc 
called,  and  are  expected  to  carry  all  who  require  our  assist- 
ance. It  is  common  for  men  of  the  most  unwieldy  corpulence 
to  crowd  themselves  into  a  chair,  and  demand  to  be  caiTied 
for  a  shilling  as  fai*  as  an  airy  young  lady  whom  we  scarcely 
feel  upon  our  poles.  Surely  we  ought  to  be  paid  like  all  other 
mortals  in  proportion  to  our  labour.  Engines  should  be  fixed 
in  proper  places  to  weigh  chairs  as  they  weigh  wagons  ;  and 
those  whom  ease  and  plenty  have  made  unable  to  carry  them- 
selves, should  give  part  of  their  superfluities  to  those  who 
carry  them. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c/' 


No.  29.     SATURDAy,  November  4,  1758. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 


«* 


Sir — I  have  often  observed,  that  friends  are  lost  by  discon- 
tinuance of  intercoui;se  witliout  any  offence  on  either  part,  and 
have  long  known,  that  it  is  moi*e  dangerous  to  be  forgotten 
than  to  be  blamed  ;  I  therefore  make  haste  to  send  you  the  rest 
of  my  story,  lest,  by  the  delay  of  anotlicr  fortnight,  the  name 
of  Betty  Broom  might  be  no  longer  remembered  by  you  or 
your  readers. 

**  Having  leftlhe  last  place  in  ha<^te,  to  avoid  the  charge  or 
the  suspicion  of  theft,  I  had  not  secured  another  service,  and 
was  forced  to  take  a  lodging  in  a  back  street*  I  had  now  got 
good  clothes.   The  woman  who  lived  in  the  garret  opposite  to 

TOT*.  TV. — K 
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mine  was  Tery  officioos,  and  oflkred  to  take  care  of  my  room 
and  clean  it,  while  I  went  round  to  my  acquaintance  to  inquire 
for  a  mistress.  I  knew  not  why  she  was  so  kind,  nor  how  I 
could  recompense  her ;  but  in  a  few  days  I  missed  some  of  my 
linen,  went  to  another  lodging,  and  resolved  not  to  have 
another  friend  hi  the  nextgamt 

*^  In  six  weeks  I  became  under-maid  at  the  house  of  a  mer- 
cer in  ComhilU  whose  son  was  his  apprentice.  The  young 
Entleman  used  to  sit  late  at  the  tavern,  without  the^know- 
Ige  of  his  tsitiket ;  and  I  was  ordered  by  my  mistress  to  let 
him  in  silently  to  his  bed  under  the  counter,  and  to  be  very 
careful  to  tskit  away  his  candle.  The  hours  which  I  was 
obliged  to  watch,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  was  in  bed,  I 
considered  as  supernumerary,  and,  having  no  business  assign- 
ed for  them,  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  spend  them  my  own 
way :  I  kept  myself  awake  with  a  book,  and  for  some  time 
liked  my  state  the  better  for  this  opportunity  of  i-eading.  At 
last,  the  upper-maid  found  my  book,  and  showed  it  to  my  mis- 
tress, who  told  me, that  wenches  like  me  might  spend  their  time 
better ;  that  she  never  knew  any  of  the  i-eaders  that  had  good 
designs  in  their  heads  ;  that  she  could  always  find  something 
else  to  do  with  her  time,  than  to  puzzle  over  books  ;  and  dm 
not  like  that  such  a  fine  lady  should  sit  up  for  her  young 
master. 

<^ThLs  was  the  first  time  that  I  found  it  thought  criminal 
or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read.  I  was  dismissed  de- 
cently, lest  I  should  tell  tales,  and  had  a  small  gratuity  above 
my  wages. 

^^  I  then  lived  with  a  gentlewoman  of  a  small  fortune. 
This  was  the  only  happy  part  of  my  life.  My  mistress,  for 
whom  public  diversions  were  too  expensive,  spent  her  time 
with  books,  and  was  pleased  to  find  a  maid  who  could  par- 
take her  amusements.  I  rose  early  in  the  morning,  that  I 
might  have  time  in  the  afternoon  to  read  or  listen,  and  was 
suffered  to  tell  my  opinion,  or  express  my  delight.  Thus 
fifteen  months  stole  away,  in  which  I  did  not  repine  that  I 
was  bom  to  servitude.  But  a  burning  fever  seized  my  mis- 
tress, of  whom  I  shall  say  no  more,  than  that  her  servant 
wept  upon  her  grave. 

^^I  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  luxury,  which  made  me  very 
unfit  for  another  place ;  and  was  rather  too  delicate  for  the 
conversation  of  a  kitchen ;  so  that  when  I  was  hired  in  the 
family  of  an  East  India  director,  my  behaviour  was  so  dtflcr- 
ent,  as  they  said,  from  that  of  a  common  servant,  that  they 
concluded  me  a  gentlewoman  in  disguise,  and  turned  me  out 
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in  three  weeks,  on  suspicion  of  some  design  wldcli  thejr  could 
not  comprehend. 

**  I  then  fled -for  refuge  to  tlie  other  end  of  the  town,  where 
I  hoped  to  find  no  obstruction  from  my  new  accomplishments, 
and  was  hired  under  the  house-keeper  in  a  splendid  family. 
Here  I  was  too  wise  for  the  maids^  and  too  nice  for  the  foot- 
men ;  yet  I  might  have  lited  on  without  much  uneasiness,  had 
Bot  my  mistress,  the  housekeeper,  who  used  to  employ  me  in 
buying  necessaries  for  the  family,  found  a  bill  which  I  had 
made  of  one  day's  expenses.  I  suppose  it  did  not  quite  agree 
with  her  own  book,  for  she  fiercely  declared  her  resolution, 
that  there  should  be  no  pen  and  ink  in  tiiat  kitchen  but  her 
own. 

**  She  bad  the  justice,  or  the  prudence,  not  to  injure  my 
reputation ;  and  I  was  easily  admitted  into  another  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  wliere  my  business  was  to  sweep  the 
rooms  and  make  the  beds.  Here  I  was,  for  some  time,  the 
favourite  of  Mrs.  Simper,  my  lady's  woman,  who  could  not 
bear  the  yulgar  girls,  and  was  happy  in  the  attendance  of  a 
young  woman  of  some  education.  Mrs.  Simper  loved  a  novel, 
though  she  could  not  read  hard  words,  ana  therefore,  when 
her  lady  was  abroad,  we  always  laid  hold  on  her  books.  At 
last,  my  abilities  became  so  much  celebrated,  that  the  house- 
steward  used  to  employ  me  in  keeping  his  accounts.  Mrs. 
Simper  then  found  out,  that  my  sauciness  was  grown  to  such 
a  height  that  nobody  could  endure  it,  and  told  my  lady,  that 
there  never  had  been  a  room  well  swept  since  Betty  Broom 
came  into  the  house. 

**  I  was  then  hired  by  a  consumptive  lady,  who  wanted  a 
maid  that  could  read  and  ^Tite.  1  attended  her  four  years, 
and  though  she  was  never  pleased,  yet  when  I  declared  my 
resolution  to  leave  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  told  me  that 
I  musl  bear  the  peevishness  of  a  sick  bed,  and  I  should  find 
myself  remembered  in  her  will.  I  complied,  and  a  codicil 
was  added  in  my  favour;  but  in  less  than  a  week,  when  I  set 
her  gruel  before  her,  I  laid  the  spoon  on  the  left  side,  and  she 
threw  her  will  into  the  fire.  In  two  days  she  made  another, 
which  she  burnt  in  the  same  manner  because  she  could  not 
eat  her  chicken.  A  third  was  made,  and  destroyed  because 
she  heard  a  mouse  within  the  wainscot,  and  was  sure  that  I 
riiould  suffer  her  to  be  cairied  away  alive.  After  this  I  was 
for  sometime  out  of  favour;  but  as  her  illness  grew  upon  her, 
resentment  and  sullenness  gave  way  to  kinder  sentiments. 
She  died,  and  left  me  five  hundred  pounds ;  with  this  fortune 
I  am  going  to  settle  in  my  native  parish^  where  I  resolve  to 
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spend  §ome  boars  every  day  in  teftching  poor  girls  to  read 
and  write* 

^  I  am,  sir,  * 

Your  Irnmble  senrant* 

Bbttt  Bboox." 


No.  90.    SxTvmpkYf  November  11,  1758. 

The  desires  of  man  increase  with  bis  acquisitions ;  every 
step  which  be  advances  brings  something  within  his  view, 
which  be  did  not  see  beforet  and  which,  as  soon  af  be  sees  it, 
he  begins  to  want.  Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  begins; 
and  no  sooner  arc  we  supplied  with  every  thing  that*  nature 
can  demand,  than  we  sit  down  to  contrive  artificial  appetites. 

By  this  restlessness  of  mind,  every  populous  and  wealthy 
city  is  filled  with  innumerable  employments,  for  which  the 
greater  part  of  manidnd  is  without  a  name ;  witli  artificers, 
whose  labour  is  exerted  in  producing  such  petty  conveniences, 
that  many  shops  are  furnished  with  instruments,  of  which 
the  use  can  hardly  be  found  without  inquiry,  but  which  ho 
that  once  knows  them  quickly  learns  to  number  among  ne- 
cessary things. 

Such  is  the  diligence  with  which,  in  countries  completely 
civilized/onc  paKof  mankind  labours  for  another,  that  wants 
are  supplied  faster  than  they  can  be  formal,  and  the  idle  and 
luxurious  find  life  stagnate  for  want  of  some  desire  to  keep 
it  in  motion.  Tliis  species  of  distress  furnishes  a  new  set  of 
occupations ;  and  multitudes  are  busied,  from  day  to  day,  in 
finding  the  rich  and  tlie  fortonate  something  to  do. 

It  is  very  common  to  reproach  those  artists  as  useless,  who  . 
produce  only  such  superfluities  as  neitlier  accommodate  the 
body  nor  improve  the  mind ;  and  of  which  no  other  eflect  can 
be  imaginetl,  than  that  they  arc  the  occasions  of  spending 
money,  and  consuming  time. 

But  this  censure  will  be  mitigated,  when  it  is. seriously 
considered,  that  money  and  time  are  the  heaviest  burthens  of 
life,  and  that  the  unhappicst  of  all  mo;ials  are  those  who  have 
more  of  either  than  they  know  how  to  use.  To  set  himself 
free  from  these  incumbrances,  one  hurries  to  New  Market; 
another  travels  over  Europe;  one  pulls  down  his  house,  and 
calls  architects  about  him ;  another  buys  a  seat  in  the  coun- 
try^ and  follows  his  hounds  over  hedges  and  through  rivers ; 
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one  makes  collections  of  shells;  and  another  searches  the 
world  for  tulips  and  carnations. 

He  is  surely  a  public  benefactor  who  finds  employment  for 
those  to  whom  it  is  thus  difficult  to  find  it  for  themselves.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  seldom  done  merely  from  generosity  or 
compassion ;  almost  every  man  seeks  his  own  advantage  in 
helping  others,  and  therefore  it  is  too  common  for  mercenary 
ofhciousness  to  consider  rather  w^hat  is  gi*ateful,  than  what  is 
right. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be  loved  than  es- 
teemed ;  and  ministers  of  pleasure  will  always  be  found,  who 
stiuly  to  make  themselves  necessaiy,  and  to  supplant  those 
who  are  practising  the  same  arts. 

One  of  the  amusements  of  idleness  is  reading  without  the 
fatigue  of  close  attention ;  and  the  world  therefore  swarms 
with  writers  whose  wish  is  not  to  be  studied,  but  to  be  read. 

No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been  so  much  multi- 
plied as  the  writers  of  news.  Not  many  yeai*s  ago  the  na- 
tion was  content  with  one  gazette ;  but  now  we  have  not  only 
in  the  metropolis  papers  for  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing, but  almost  every  large  town  has  its  weekly  historian, 
who  r^ularly  circulates  his  periodical  intelligence,  and  fills 
the  villages  of  his  district  with  conjectures  on  the  events  of 
war,  and  witli  debates  on  the  true  interest  of  Europe. 

To  write  news  in  its  perfection  requires  such  a  combination 
of  qualities,  tliat  a  man  completely  fitted  for  the  task  is  not 
always  to  be  found.  In  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  jocular  defini- 
tion, ^an  Ambassador  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  virtue  sent 
abroad  to  tell  lies  for  the  advantage  of  his  country ;  a  News- 
writer  is  a  man  without  virtue,  who  w^rites  lies  at  home  for 
his  own  profit.'  To  these  compositions  is  require<l  neither 
genius  nor  knowledge,  neither  industry  nor  sprightliness,  but 
contempt  of  shame  and  indifference*  to  tnith  are  absolutely 
necessary.  He  who  by  a  long  familiarity  with  infamy  has 
obtained  these  qualities,  may  confidently  tell  to-day  what  he 
intends  to  contradict  to-morrow;  he  may  affirm  fearlessly 
what  he  knows  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  recant,  and  may 
write  letters  from  Amsterdam  or  Dresden  to  himself. 

In  a  time  of  war  the  nation  is  always  of  one  mind,  eager 
to  hear  something  good  of  themselves  and  ill  of  the  enemy. 
At  this  time  tlie  task  of  news- writers  is  easy :  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  toll  that  a  battle  is  expected,  and  after- 
wards that  a  battle  has  been  fought,  in  which  we  and  our 
friends,  whether  conquering  or  conquered,  did  all,  and  our 
enemies  did  nothing. 

Scarcely  any  thing  awakes  attention  like  a  tale  of  cruelty. 
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The  writer  of  news  nerer  fails  in  the  intermission  of  action 
to  tell  bow  the  enemies  murdered  children  and  ravished  vir- 
gins ;  and,  if  the  scene  of  action  be  somewhat  distant,  scalps 
half  the  inhabitants  of  a  province. 

Among  the  calamities  of  war  may  be  justly  numbered  the 
diminution  of  the  love  of  truth,  by  the  falshoods  which  inter- 
est dictates  and  credulity  encourages.  A  peace  will  equally 
leave  the  warrior  and  relator  of  wars  destitute  of  ^nploy- 
ment ;  and  I  know  not  whether  more  is  to  be  dreaded  from 
streets  filled  with  soldiers  accustomed  to  plunder,  or  from 
garrets  filled  with  scribblers  accustomed  to  lie. 
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Many  moralists  have  remarked,  that  pride  has  of  all  hu- 
man vices  the  widest  dominion,  appears  in  the  "greatest  mul- 
tiplicity of  forms,  and  lies  hid  under  the  greatest  variety  jof 
disguises;  of  disguises,  whirh,  like  the  moon's  veil  of  bright- 
ness* are  both  its  lustre  and  its  shade,  and  betray  it  to  otliera, 
though  they  hide  it  from  ourselves. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  degrade  pride  from  this  pre-emi- 
nence of  mischief;  yet  I  know  not  whether  idleness  may  not 
maintain  a  very  doubtful  and  obstinate  competition. 

There  are  some  that  profess  idleness  in  its  full  dignity, 
who  call  themselves  the  idle,  as  Busiris  in  the  play  calls 
himself  the  proud ;  who  boast  that  they  do  nothing,  and 
thank  their  stars  that  they  have  nothing  to  do ;  who  sleep 
every  night  till  they  can  sleep  no  longer,  and  rise  only  that 
exercise  may  enable  them  to  sleep  again  ;  who  prolong  the 
i*ejgn  of  darkness  by  double  curtains,  and  never  see  the  sun 
but  to  tell  him  how  they  hate  his  beams  ;  whose  whole  labour 
is  to  vary  the  i)osture  (rf  indulgence,  and  whose  day  differs 
from  their  night  but  as  a  couch  or  chair  differs  from  a  bed. 

These  are  the  true  and  open  votaries  of  idleness,  for  whom 
she  weaves  the  gai'lands  of  poppies,  and  into  whose  cup  she 
])ours  the  watei's  of  oblivion ;  who  exist  in  a  state  of  un- 
ruffled stupidity,  forgetting  and  forgotten ;  who  have  long 
ceased  to  live,  and  at  whose  death  the  survivors  can  only  say, 
that  they  have  ceased  to  breathe. 

But  idleness  predominates  in  many  lives  where  it  is  not 
suspected  :  for,  being  a  vice  which  terminates  in  itself,  it  may 
be  enjoyed  without  injury  to  others ;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
watched  like  fraud,  which  endangers  property,  or  like  pride 
which  naturally  seeks  its  gratifications  in  another's  inferi- 
ority.   Idleness  is  a  silent  and  peaceful  quality,  that  neither 
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raises  envy  by  ostentation^  nor  hatred  by  opposition ;  and 
therefore  nobody  is  busy  to  censure  or  detect  it 

As  pride  sometimes  is  hid  under  humility,  idleness  is  often 
covered  by  turbulence  and  hurry.  He  that  neglects  his  known 
duty  and  real  employment,  naturally  endeavours  to  crowd 
his  mind  with  something  that  may  bar  out  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  folly,  and  does  any  thing  but  what  he  ought  to  do 
with  eager  diligence,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  his  own 
favour. 

Some  are  always  in  a  state  of  preparation,  occupied  in  pre- 
vious measures,  forming  plans,  accumulating  materials,  and 
providing  for  the  main  affair.  These  are  certainly  under  the 
secret  power  of  idleness.  Nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
workman  whose  tools  are  for  ever  to  be  sought.  I  was  once 
told  by  a  great  master,  that  no  man  ever  excelled  in  paint- 
ing, who  was  eminently  curious  about  pencils  and  colours. 

There  are  others  to  whom  idleness  dictates  another  expe- 
dient, by  which  life  may  be  passed  unproiitably  away  without 
the  tediousness  of  Anany  vacant  hours.  The  art  is,  to  fill  the 
day  with  petty  business,  to  have  always  something  in  hand 
which  may  raise  curiosity,  but  not  solicitude,  and  keep  tho 
mind  in  a  state  of  action,  but  not  of  labour. 

This  art  has  for  many  years  been  practised  by  my  old 
(nend  Sober  with  wonderful  success.  Sober  is  a  man  of 
strong  desires  and  quick  imagination,  so  exactly  balanced  by 
the  love  of  ease,  that  they  can  seldom  stimulate  him  to  any 
difficult  undertaking ;  they  have^  however,  so  much  power, 
that  they  will  not  suffer  him  to  lie  quite  at  rest,  and  though 
they  do  not  make  him  sufficiently  useful  toothers,  tifey  make 
him  at  least  wearv  of  himself. 

Mr.  Sober's  chief  pleasure  is  conversation  ;  there  is  no  end 
of  his  talk  or  his  attention ;  to  speak  or  to  hear  is  equally 
pleasing ;  for  he  still  fancies  that  he  is  teaching  or  learning 
aometliing,  and  is  free  for  the  time  from  his  own  reproaches. 

But  there  is  one  time  at  night  when  he  must  go  home,  that 
his  friends  may  sleep ;  and  another  time  in  the  morning,  when 
all  the  world  agrees  to  shut  out  interruption.  These  are  the 
moments  of  which  poor  Sober  trembles  at  the  thought  But 
the  misery  of  these  tiresome  intervals,  he  has  many  means 
of  alleviating.  He  has  persuaded  himself,  that  the  manual 
arts  are  undeservedly  overlooked,  he  has  observed  in  many 
trades  the  effects  of  close  tliought  and  just  ratiocination. 
From  speculation  he  proceeded  to  practice,  and  supplied  him- 
self with  tlie  tools  of  a  carpenter,  with  which  ho  mended  his 
coal-l)ox  very  successfully,  and  which  he  still  continues  to 
employ,  as  he  finds  occasion. 


He  has  atteuibted  at  other  times  the  crafts  of  the  shoc^ma- 
kcr,  tin-man,  plumber,  and  potter;  in  all  these  arts  ho  has 
failed,  and  resolves  to  quality  bimself  for  tliem  by  better  in- 
formation. But  bis  daily  amusement  is  chemistry.  He  bait 
a  small  furnace,  which  be  employs  in  dbtillation,  and  which 
has  long  been  the  solace  of  his  life.  He  draws  oils  and  wa- 
ters, and  essences  and  spirits  which  be  knows  to  be  of  no 
use ;  sits  and  counts  the  drops  as  the;  come  from  his  retort, 
and  forgets  tliat,  whilst  a  drop  is  falling,  a  moment  flies 
away. 

Poor  Sober!  I  have  ollen  teazed  him  with  reprtHtf,  and  lie 
has  often  promised  reformation;  for  no  man  is  so  much  open 
conviction  as  the  Idler,  but  there  Is  none  on  whom  it  ope- 
rates so  little.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  paper  I  know 
not ;  perhaps  be  will  read  it  and  laugh,  and  light  the  fira  in 
his  fumar«;  but  my  hope  is,  that  he  will  quit  hia  trifles,  and 
betake  himself  to  rational  and  useful  diligence. 
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Amoxg  tlic  innumendile  mortifications  that  way -lay  buinau 
arrogance  on  every  side,  may  well  be  reckoned  our  igno- 
rance of  the  most  common  objects  and  effects  ^  defect  of 
which  we  become  more  sensible  by  every  attempt  to  supply 
it.  Vulgar  and  inactive  minds  confound  familiarity  with 
knowledge,  and  conceive  tlicmselves  informed  of  the  whole 
nature  of  things  wbcn  they  arc  shown  their  form  or  told  tlieir 
use:  but'tlic  specuiatist.  w)io  is  not  content  with  sujierficial 
views,  harasses  himself  with  fruitless  curiosity,  and  still  as 
be  inquires  more,  perceives  only  timt  lie  knows  less. 

Sleep  is  a  state  in  which  a  great  part  nf  every  life  is  pass- 
ed. No  animal  has  been  yet  discovered,  whose  existence  is 
not  varied  with  intervals  of  insensibility  :  and  some  late  phi- 
losophers have  extended  the  empire  of  sleep  over  the  vegeta- 
ble world. 

Yet  nf  this  change,  so  frequent,  so  great,  so  general,  and 
so  necessar}',  no  searcher  has  yet  found  either  the  efficient  or 
final  cause :  or  can  tell  by  what  power  the  mind  and  body  are 
thus  chained  down  in  irresistible  stupefaction :  ■>r  what  bene- 
fits the  animal  receives  from  this  alternate  suspension  of  its 
active  powers. 

AVIiatever  may  be  the  multiplicity  or  contrariety  of  opi- 
nions upon  this  subject,  nature  has  taken  suflicient  care  that 
theory  shall  have  little  influence  on  practice.  The  most 
dilig(*nt  inquirer  is  not  able  long  to  keep  his  eyes  open;  thi- 
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most  eager  disputant  >vill  begin  about  midnight  to  desert  his 
argument ;  and,  once  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  the  gay  and  the 
gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  tlie  clamorous  and  the  silent, 
the  busy  and  the  idle,  are  all  overpowered  by  the  gentle 
tyrant,  and  all  lie  down  in  the  equality  of  sleep. 

Philosophy  has  often  attempted  to  repress  insolence,  by 
asserting,  that  all  conditions  are  levelled  by  death  ;  a  position 
which,  however  it  may  deject  the  happy,  will  seldom  afford 
much  comfort  to  the  wretched.  It  is  far  more  pleasing  to 
consider  that  sleep  is  equally  a  leveller  with  death  ;  that  the 
time  is  never  at  a  grea*.  distance  when  the  balm  of  rest  shall 
be  diii'used  alike  upon  every  head,  when  the  diversities  of  life 
thaii  stop  their  operation,  and  the  high  and  tlie  low  siiall  lie 
down  together. 

It  IS  somewhere  recorded  of  Alexander,  that  in  the  pride 
of  conquest,  ana  intoxication  of  flattery,  he  declared  that  he 
only  perceiveu  himself  t(»  be  a  man  by  the  necessity  of  sleep. 
li^heUier  he  considered  sleep  as  necessary  to  his  mind  or 
body,  it  was  indeed  a  suflicient  evidence  of  human  infirmity ; 
the  body  which  required  such  frequency  of  renovation  gave 
but  faint  promises  of  immortality  ;  and  the  mind  which,  from 
time  to  time,  sunk  gladly  into  insensibility,  had  made  no  veiy 
near  approaches  to  the  felicity  of  the  supreme  and  self-suffi- 
cient nature, 

I  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  repress  all  the  passions 
that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  than  the  consideration  that 
there  is  no  height  of  happiness  or  lionour,  from  which  man 
does  not  eagerly  descend  to  a  slate  of  unconscious  repose ; 
that  the  best  condition  of  life  is  such,  that  we  contentedly 
quit  its  good  to  be  disentangled  from  its  evils ;  that  in  a  few 
hours  splendor  fades  before  the  eye,  and  praise  itself  deadens 
m  the  ear ;  the  senses  withdraw  fi*om  their  objects,  and  rea- 
loa  favours  the  retreat. 

What  then  are  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  covetousness, 
anbition,  and  rapacity?  Let  him  that  desires  most  have  all 
his  desires  gratified,  he  never  shall  attain  a  state  which  he 
can,  for  a  day  and  a  night,  contemplate  with  satisfaction,  or 
from  which,  if  he  had  the  power  of  perpetual  vigilance,  he 
would  not  long  for  periodical  separations. 

All  envy  would  be  extinguished,  if  it  were  universally 
known  that  there  are  none  to  be  envied ;  and  surely  none  can 
be  much  envied  who  are  not  pleased  with  themselves.  There 
is  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  distinctions  of  mankind  have 
more  show  tlian  value,  when  it  is  found  that  all  agree  to  be 
weary  alike  of  pleasures  and  of  cares ;  that  the  powerful  and 
TOL.  !▼• — L 
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the  weak*  the  celebrated  and  obscure,  join  ]n  one  c 
wish,  anil  implore  from  nature'R  hand  the  nectar  of  obliyina. 

Such  >8  our  desire  of  nbstraction  from  cjurselvea,  ^at  very 
&w  are  satiMfiei]  with  tlie  quantity  of  stupefaction  which  tin 
ncedti  of  the  body  force  upon  tlie  mind.  Alexander  himself 
ftdded  intemperance  to  nWp.  and  aolaced  with  the  fumeii  of 
wine  the  Rovercignty  of  the  world ;  and  almost  every  mu 
has  some  art,  by  which  he  ateala  bis  thoughts  away  hwa  Ma 
present  state. 

It  is  not  much  of  life  tiiat  is  spent  in  close  attention  to  tutf 
important  duty.  Many  hours  of  every  day  are  suS^red  to 
fly  away  witliout  any  traces  left  upon  the  intellects.  We 
suffer  phantoms  to  rise  up  before  us,  and  amuse  ourselves  wiA 
the  dance  of  airy  images,  which,  after  a  time,  we  dismiss  fiir 
ever,  and  know  not  bow  we  have  be«n  busied. 

Many  have  no  happier  momenta  than  tiiose  that  they  pan 
In  solitude,  abandoned  to  their  own  imagination,  which  soflia 
times  puts  sceptres  in  their  hands  or  mitres  on  their  heads, 
shifts  the  scene  of  pleaturo  with  endless  variety,  bids  all  the 
fitrms  of  beauty  sparkle  before  them,  and  ginta  them  wifli 
every  change  of  visionary  luxury. 

It  is  easy  in  these  semi -slumbers  to  collect  all  the  posst- 
btlitjes  of  liappinesa,  to  alter  the  courne  of  the  son,  to  bring 
hack  the  past,  and  antici|iHte  tlie  future,  to  unite  all  the  beaa- 
ties  of  all  seasons,  and  all  the  blessings  of  all  climates,  to 
receive  and  bestow  felicity,  and  forget  that  misery  is  the  tot 
of  man.  All  this  i>t  a  voluntary  dream,  a  temporary  reces- 
sion from  the  realities  of  life  to  airy  fictions ;  and  habitual 
subjection  of  reason  to  fancy. 

Others  are  afraid  to  be  alone^  and  amuse  tiiemselves  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  companions :  but  the  difference  is  net 
great:  in  solitude  we  have  our  dreams  to  ourselves,  and  In 
company  we  agree  to  dream  in  concert.  The  end  soBjht  hi 
both  is  forgctfulness  of  ourselves. 
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>[!  hope  fhe  Author  of  the  following  letter  will  excuse  tbe 
omission  of  some  parts«  and  allow  me  to  remark,  that  tho 
*  Journal  of  tlte  Citizen  in  the  Spectator  has  almost  precl4id«^ 
•d  the  attempt  of  any  future  writer.] 

—Nod  iU  Rotnuli 
Praacriptum,  et  intonn  Catonia 
AufptciiB,  ▼eterumque  nonnl.  Hor. 

•'Sir — Tod  have  often  solicited  correspondence.  I  have 
sent  you  the  Journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow,  or  Genuine  Idler» 
just  transinitted  from  Cambridge  by  a  facetious  cx>rrespon« 
denty  and  warranted  to  Imve  been  transcribed  from  the  com- 
mon place  book  of  the  journalist 

**  Monday,  Nine  o'clock.    Turned  off  my  bed-maker  for 
Waking  me  at  eight    Weatiier  rainy  •    Consulted  my  weather 
'^htss.     No  hopes  of  a  ride  before  dinner. 

•^DittOy  Ten. — After  breakfast,  transcribed  half  a  Sermon 
from  Dr.  Hickman.    N.  B.  Never  to  transcribe  any  more' 
from  Calaroy ;  Mrs.  Pilcocks,  at  my  curacy,  having  one 
.  "volmne  of  that  author  lying  in  her  parlour- window. 

*•  Ditto,  Eleven. — Went  down  into  my  cellar.  Mem.  My 
Mountain  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a  monlii's  time.  N«  Bt  To 
remove  the  five-year-old  Port  into  the  new  bin  on  the  left 
hand. 

**  Ditto,  Twelve. — Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at  my  wcather- 
riass  again.  Quicksilver  very  low.  Shaved.  Barber^a 
hand  diakes. 

**  Ditto,  One. — Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a  seal,  N«  B. 
Tbe  shrimp  sauce  not  so  good  as  Mr.  H.  of  Peterhouse  and  1 
used  to  eat  in  London  last  winter  at  the  Mitre  in  Fleet-street, 
Sat  down  to  a  pint  of  Maderia.  Mr.  H.  surprised  roe  over 
it  We  finished  two  bottles  of  Port  together,  and  were  very 
cheerful.  Mem.  To  dine  with  Mr.  U.  at  Petei*faouse  next 
Wedneiday.  One  of  the  dishes  a  leg  of  pork  and  peasei  by 
my  desire. 

<^  Ditto,  Six.-* Newspaper  in  the  cxinmion-roomt 

^  Ditto,  Seven.— Returned  to  my  room.  Made  a  tiff  of 
warm  punch,  and  to  bed  befoi^  nine ;  did  not  fUl  asleep  tlU 
ten,  a  young  fellow-commoner  being  very  noisy  over  mj 
head. 
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"  Tuesday,  ^iiiie. — Kose  sqeamisli.  A  fiM  fnopuD'i^  . 
Weatlier-gl*ws  very  liigli.  '■         '^J^ 

■'Ditto,  Ten. — Ordered  my  horse,  arid  rnde  to  the  fiVflSL 
mile  slone  on  tlic  New-Market  road.  Appetite  gets  bemr.  i| 
A  pack  of  liounds,  in  Tull  cry,  crossed  tlie  i-uad,  and  8tai$)iid^ 
mj-  Itorse.  3 

'■  Ditto.  Tnclve. — Dre«t.  Pound  a  letter  on  in^'tab&^,taA 
be  in  London  the  I91h  inHt.  BeRpoke  a  new  wig,  ^'-'   «] 

*•  Ditto.  One. — At  dinner  tn  the  hall.  Too  mucU  water  la^  f 
the  flouii.  Dr.  Dry  always  ordei-s  the  beef  to  be  salted  tM^.^. 
much  for  me. 

•* Ditto,  Two. — In  the  common  nmn.     Dr.  Dry.gHxe  M. 
an  instance  ul'  a  getitleman  wlio  kept  tlic  gout  out  ^  Jtb '  ^ 
stomach  by  drinking  old  Matleria.     Conversation  cUefly^il, 
tlic  expeditiftns.  Company  broke  up  at  four.  Dr<  Dry  nSj'^ 
mvself  played   at   Back-gauunon   lor   a   bi-ace  of  iiniiM&..' 
Moil. 

"Ditto,  Five.— At  the  Coffee-house.  Met  >fr.  H.  tliere,., 
Could  not  get  a  sigitt  of  the  Monitor. 

**  Ditto,  Seven, — Keturnc^l    houie.  anil   stirred    my  Are. 
Vent  to  the  common -room,  and  supped  on  the  snipes,  with .  j 
Dr.  Dry.  '^ 

"  Ditto.  Eight — Began  the  evening  in  the  common-room.  ', 
Dr.  Dry  told  several  htories.  Were  very  merry.  Our  new  , 
fellow,  that  studies  physic,  very  talkative  toward  twelve,  , 
I'reteniU  lie  will  bring  tlic  youngest  Miss  ■  to  drink  tea  ' 
with  me  soon.     Impertinent  blockhead  ! 

"Wednesday.  Nine. — Alarmed  with  a  pain  in  my  ancle. 
Q.  The  gout  ?  Fear  t  ran't  diiir  at  I'eterhouse  :  but  I  ho^ie 
a  ride  will  set  all  to  riglits.     W eat! tor- glass  below  fair, 

"Ditto,  Ten. — Mounted  my  horse,  though  the  weatlieraOB- 
picious.     Pain  in  my  ancle  entirely  goiie.      C»trhed  in  a.  ., 
shower  coming  back.     Convinced  that  aiy  weather-glass  ia  ' 
tlie  best  in  Cambridge. 

"  Ditto,  Twelve. — Drest.     Sauntered  up  to  the  Ffeh-mon- 

fer's-liill.     Met  Mr.  H.  and  went  with  him  to  I'eterlioiisc. 
look  made  us  wait  thirty-six  minutes  beyond  the  time.    TbO:^ 
company,  some  of  my  Knmnucl  frieniLs.     Fordiiiner,  a  pair   , 
of  soals.  a  leg  of  I'ork  and  [lease,  among  other  tilings.  Meoi. 
Pease -pud  ding  not  boiled  enough.     Cook  reprimanded  and  -. 
sconceil  in  my  pn-sence. 

"Ditto.  afU'r Dinner. — Pain  in  my  ancle  returns.  Dull 
all  the  aftrmoon.  Rallied  for  being  no  company.  Mr.  Q's 
arcouitt  of  the  accommodations  on  the  road  in  hia  Bathjour- 
ney. 
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"  Ditto,  Six. — Got  into  spirits.  Never  was  more  chatty. 
We  sat  late  at  Whist.  Mr.  H.  and  self  agreed  at  parUng  to 
take  a  gentle  ride,  and  dine  at  the  old  house  on  the  London 
poad  to-morrow. 

^'Thui-sday,  Nine. — My  seamstress.  She  has  lost  the 
Measure  of  my  wrist.  Forced  to  he  measured  again.  The 
luggage  has  got  a  trick  of  smiling. 

**  Ditto,  Ten  to  Eleven.  Made  some  rappec-snufT.  Read 
tte  Magazines.  Received  a  present  of  pickles  from  Miss 
Kicocks.  Mem.  To  send  in  return  some  coilar'd  eel,  which 
I  know  both  the  old  Lady  and  Miss  are  fond  of. 

**  Ditto,  Eleven. — Glass  very  high.  Mounted  at  the  gate 
with  Mr.  H.  Horse  skittish,  and  wants  exercise.  Arrive 
«t  the  old  house.  All  the  pi*ovision  bespoke  by  some  i*akish 
Mkw-comnioner  in  the  next  room,  who  had  been  on  a  scheme 
to  New-Market.  Could  get  nothing  but  mutton-chops  off  the 
lorst  end.  Port  very  new.  Agi-ce  to  try  some  other  house 
to-morrow. — ** 

Here  the  journal  breaks  off:  for  the  next  morning,  as  my 
friend  informs  me,  our  genial  academic  was  waked  with  a 
severe  fit  of  the  gout ;  and,  at  pi*esent,  enjoys  all  the  dignity 
of  that  disease.  But  I  believe  we  have  lost  nothing  by  this 
ttterruption :  since  a  continuation  of  the  remainder  of  the 
journal  through  the  remainder  of  the  week,  would  most  pro- 
Uy  have  exhibited  nothing  more,  than  a  repeated  relation  of 
ibesame  circumstances  of  idling  and  luxui-y. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  concluded,  from  this  specimen  of  aca- 
defliic  life,  that  I  have  attempted  to  decry  our  univei-sities. 
If  literature  is  not  the  essential  requisite  of  tlic  modem 
academic,  I  am  yet  pei*suaded,  that  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
botwever  degenerated,  surpass  the  fashionable  academics  of 
•or  metropolis,  and  the  Gymnasia  of  foreign  countries.  The 
number  of  learned  persons  in  these  celebrated  seats  is  still 
conuderable,  and  more  conveniences  and  opportunities  for 
study  atill  subsist  in  them,  than  in  any  other  place.  There 
is  at  least  one  very  powerful  incentive  to  learning  ;  I  mean 
the  genius  of  the  place.  It  is  a  sort  of  inspiring  deity,  which 
^ery  youth  of  quick  sensibility  and  ingenuous  disposition 
inratea  to  himself  by  reflecting  that  he  is  placed  under  those 
Veaerable  walls,  where  a  Hooker  and  a  Hammond,  a  Bacon, 
^  a  Newton,  once  pursued  tlie  same  course  of  science,  and 
|nMB  whence  thev  soared  ta  the  most  elevated  heights  of  lite- 
Hry  fiune.  This  is  that  incitement  which  TuUy.  according 
to  his  own  testimony  experienced  at  Athens,  when  he  con- 
.  tomplatcd  the  porticoa  micre  Socrates  8at»  and  the  laurel- 
Ctores  where  Plato  dbputed./  But  there  are  other  circum- 
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itances,  and  of  the  highest  importance,  which  render  oar' 
colleges  snprrior  to  all  .other  plare*  of  education.  Their  in- 
atitatioiu,  although  somewhat  fidlen  from  their  primsTal 
■implicity.  are  Huch  as  infloence,  in  a  particular  manner,  the' 
moral  conduct  of  their  yoath ;  and  in  this  general  depravitf 
of  mannen  and  laxity  of  principles,  pure  religion  is  no 
where  more  strongly  inculcated.  The  academies,  as  th^ 
arc  presumptuously  styled,  are  too  low  to  be  mentioned  ;  and 
foreign  seminaries  are  likely  to  prejudice  the  unwary  mind 
with  Calvinlim.  But  Englinh  universities  render  their  stu- 
dents virtuous,  at  least  by  excluding  all  opportunities  of  vice; 
and,  by  teaching  them  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
land,  confirm  them  in  those  of  true  Christianity. 
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To  illustrate  one  thing  hy  its  resemblance  to  another,  hai 
been  always  tlie  most  popular  and  efficacious  art  of  instruc- 
tion. There  is  indeed  no  other  method  of  teaching  that  of 
which  any  one  is  ignorant  but  by  means  of  somrtiiing  already 
known ;  and  a  mind  so  enlarged  by  contemplation  and  in- 
quiry, that  it  has  always  many  objectx  within  its  licw,  will 
seldom  be  long  without  some  near  and  familiar  image  through 
which  an  easy  ti-aiDiition  may  be  made  to  truths  more  dtatut 
and  obscure. 

Of  the  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  by  wit  and  nu4- 
ssity,  some  u«  literal  and  real,  as  between  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, two  arts  which  pursue  the  same  end.  fay  the  operation  of 
the  same  mental  faculties,  and  which  diflfer  only  as  the  one 
represents  things  by  marks  permanent  and  natural,  the  other 
by  signs  accidental  and  arbitrary.  The  one,  therefore,  is 
more  easily  and  generally  understood,  since  similitude  of 
form  is  immediately  perceived  ;  the  other  is  capable  of  con- 
veying more  ideas,  for  men  have  thought  and  spoken  of  many 
things  which  they  do  not  see. 

Other  parallels  are  fortuitous  and  fanciful,  yet  these  haw 
sometimes  been  extended  to  many  particulars  of  resemblance 
hy  a  lucky  concurrence  of  diligence  and  chance.  The  ani- 
mal body  is  composed  of  many  members,  united  under  tbt 
direction  of  one  mind  ;  any  number  of  individuals,  con- 
nected for  some  common  purpose,  is  therefore  called  a  body. 
From  this  participation  of  tbe  same  appellation  arose  the 
romparison  of  tbe  body  lataral  and  bottj  politic,  of  whicl^ 
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bow  far  aoerer  it  has  been  deduced,  no  end  baa  hitherto  been 
CmuuI. 

In  theae  imaginary  aimilitudes,  the  same  word  ia  used  at 
once  in  its  primitive  and  metaphorical  sense.  Thus  healthy 
ascribed  to  the  body  natural,  is  opposed  to  sicliness ;  but 
attributed  to  the  body  politic  stands  as  contrary  to  adversity. 
These  parallels  therefore  have  more  of  genius,  but  less  of 
truth  ;  they  often  please,  but  they  never  convince. 

Of  this  kind  is  a  curious  speculation  frequently  indulged 
by  a  pliilosopher  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  discovered, 
that  the  qualities  requisite  to  conversation  are  very  exactly 
represented  by  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Punch,  says  this  profound  investigator,  is  a  liquor  com- 
pounded of  spirit  and  acid  juices,  sug^  and  water.  The 
spirit,  volatile  and  fiery,  is  the  proper  emblem  of  vivacity 
and  wit;  the  acidity  of  the  lemon  will  very  aptly  figure  pun- 
gency of  raillery,  and  acrimony  of  censure;  sugar  is  the 
natural  representative  of  luscious  adulation  and  gentle  com- 
plaisance ;  and  water  is  the  proper  hieroglypic  of  easy  prat- 
tle, innocent  and  tasteless. 

Spirit  alone  is  too  powerful  for  nse.  It  will  produce  mad- 
Mss  rather  than  merriment ;  and,  instead  of  quenching  thirst, 
will  inflame  the  blo«Kl.  Thus  wit,  too  copiously  poured  out, 
agitates  the  hearer  with  emotions  rather  violent  than  pleas- 
ing ;  every  one  shrinl^s  from  the  force  of  its  oppression  ;  the 
company  sits  intransed  and  overpowered ;  all  are  astonished^ 
but  nobody  is  pleased. 

The  acid  juices  give  this  genial  liquor  all  its  power  of  sti- 
Binlating  the  palate.  Conversation  would  become  dull  and 
vapid,  if  negligence  were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  slug- 
gislwess  quickened,  by  due  severity  of  reprehension.  But 
acids  nnmixt  will  distort  the  face,  and  torture  the  palatc^ ; 
aiid  he  that  has  no  other  qualities  than  penetration  and  aspe- 
riQr,  he  whose  constant  employment  is  detection  and  censure^ 
who  looks  only  to  find  faults,  and  speaks  only  to  punish  them, 
will  soon  be  dreaded,  hated,  and  avoided. 
•  The  taste  of  sugar  is  generally  pleasing,  but  it  cannot  long 
be  eaten  by  itself.  Thus  meekness  and  courtesy  will  always 
nconuEend  the  first  address,  hut  soon  pall  and  nauseate,  un- 
kflo  they  are  associated  with  more  sprightly  qualities.  The 
chief  use  of  sugar  is  to  temper  the  taste  of  other  substances ; 
and  softness  of  behaviour  in  the  same  manner  mitigates  the 
rooghness  of  contradiction,  and  allays  the  bitterness  of  un- 
welcome truth* 

Water  is  the  universal  vehicle  by  which  are  conveyed  the 
particles  necessary  to  sustenance  aiMi  growth,  by  which  thirst 
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18  quenched,  and  all  the  wants  or  life  and  natarearcMiDpplisd. 
Thus  all  the  tiusintss  nf  the  wurld  is  transacted  by  artlcn 
and  eatty  talk,  neither  sublimed  by  fancy,  nor  discoloured  by 
affectation,  without  either  the  harshness  of  satire,  ae  the 
luHuiousnesa  of  flattery.  By  tliia  limpid  vein  of  languaga 
curiosity  is  gratified,  and  all  tlie  knowledge  is  conveyed  which 
one  man  is  required  to  impart  lor  the  safe^  and  convenienca 
of  another.  ^^  utcr  is  the  only  ingredient  in  punch  which 
can  be  used  alone,  and  with  which  man  is  content  till  fancy 
has  framed  an  artiRrial  want.  Thua  while  we  only  desire  t» 
have  our  ignoraiicc  informed,  ve  are  most  delighted  with  the 
plainest  ilii  tiun  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  moments  of  idleness  or 
pride,  that  we  call  fur  the  gratifications  of  wit  or  flattery. 

He  only  will  plea^long,  who,  by  tetnperiog  tiie  acidity  id 
satire  with  tlie  sugar  of  civility,  and  allaying  tiie  heat  »f  wit 
with  the  frigidity  of  humble  chat,  can  make  tlic  tine  punch  of 
converaation  ;  and  ait  that  punch  can  be  drunk  in  the  greatest 
quantity  wliich  has  tlic  largest  proportion  of  water,  so  that 
companion  will  be  ultcnest  welcome,  whose  talk  Hows  out  with 
inoficnsive  copiousness,  and  unenvied  insipidity. 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

Mr.  Idlrr — If  it  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  idle  to  b« 
bu^ty.  it  is  likewise,  as  experience  has  taught  me,  not  easy  to 
convince  the  busy  that  it  is  better  to  be  idle.  When  you  shall 
despair  of  stimulating  sluggishness  tit  motion,  1  hope  you  will 
turn  your  thoughts  towards  the  means  of  stilling  the  bustle  of 
pernicious  activity. 

I  am  the  unfortunate  liuxband  of  a  buyer  of  bat^ains.  My 
wife  has  somewhere  heard,  that  a  gooil  housewife  never  has 
any  thing  to  purchase  when  it  is  wanted.  This  ma\im  is  ot- 
tcn  in  her  mouth,  and  always  in  her  head.  She  is  not  one  of 
those  philosophical  talkers  that  spccolatc  without  practice, 
and  learn  sc-ntence.s  of  wisdom  only  to  repeat  them ;  she  is 
always  making  additions  tw  her  stores  :  she  never  looks  into 
a  broker's  shop,  but  she  spies  something  that  may  be  wanted 
sometime ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  her  pass  the  door  of 
a  house  where  she  hears  goods  selling  by  auction. 
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Wliatever  she  tliinks  cheap,  she  holds  it  the  duty  of  an 
coofioniist  to  buy  ;  in  consequence  of  this  maxim,  we  are  in- 
cwnbered  on  every  side  with  useless  lumber.  The  servants 
can  scarcely  creep  to  their  heds  t}ii*ough  the  chests  and  boxes 
tikkt  surround  them*  Tlie  carpenter  is  employed  once  a  week 
ill  building  closets^  fixing  cupboards,  and  fastening  shelves, 
uid  my  house  has  thv^ppcarancc  of  a  ship  stored  for  a  voyage 
to  the  colonies. 

I  had  often  observed  that  advertisements  set  her  on  fire ; 
ind  thei*efore,  pretending  to  emulate  her  laudable  frugality,  I 
farbade  the  newspaper  iiy  be  taken  any  longer  ;  but  my  pre- 
caution is  vain ;  I  know  not  by  what  fatality,  or  by  what  con- 
federacy, every  catalogue  oi'  s^enu  if  le  fv  mi  In  re  comes  to  her 
kuid,  every  advertisement  of  a  ware-house  newly  opened  is 
in  her  pocket-book,  and  she  knows  before  any  of  her  neigh- 
kours  when  the  stock  of  any  man  leaving  off  trade  is  to  be  soid 
ehiopfor  ready  money. 

Such  intelligence  is  to  my  dear-one  the  syren's  song.  No 
^gagement,  no  duty,  no  interest,  can  withhoUi  her  from  a 
saley  from  which  she  always  returns  congratulating  herself 
opon  her  dexterity  at  a  bargain ;  the  porter  lays  down  his 
burthen  in  tha  hall,  she  displays  her  new  acquisitions,  and 
spends  the  rest  of  the  day  iti  contriving  w  here  they  shall  be 
put. 

A«  she  cannot  bear  to  have  any  thing  incomplete,  one  pur- 
chase necessitates  another  :  she  has  twenty  feather  beds  more 
than  she  can  use,  and  a  late  sale  has  su])plied  her  with  a  pro- 

E^rtionable  number  of  Whitney  blankets,  a  large  roll  of  linen 
r  sheets,  and  five  quilts  for  every  bed,  which  she  bought  be- 
cause the  seller  told  her,  that  if  she  would  clear  his  hands  he 
would  let  her  have  a  bargain. 

Thus  by  hourly  encroachments  my  habitation  is  made  nar- 
powcp  and  nari-ower;  the  dining-i'oom  is  so  crowded  with 
tables,  that  dinner  scarcely  can  be  served ;  the  parlour  is  de- 
corated with  so  many  piles  of  china,  that  I  dare  not  step  with- 
in the  door  ;  at  every  turn  of  the  stairs  I  have  a  clock  :  and 
half  the  windows  of  the  upper  floors  are  darkened,  that  shelves 
may  be  set  before  them. 

This,  however,  might  be  borne,  if  she  would  gratify  her 
own  inclinations  without  opposing  mine.  But  I  who  am  idle 
am  luxurious,  and  she  condemns  me  to  live  upon  salt  provi- 
sion. She  knows  the  loss  of  buying  in  small  quantities  :  we 
have  therefore  whole  hogs  and  quarters  of  oxen.  Part  of 
our  meat  is  tainted  before  it  is  eaten,  and  pait  is  thrown  away 
because  it  is  spoiled  ;  but  she  persists  in  her  system,  and  will 
never  buy  any  thing  by  single  pennyworths. 

VOL.  IV. — M 


Tbe  common  vice  at'  tliosc  who  am  still  graH]>in^  at  inorc. 
is  to  neglect  timt  which  tliry  aln^aily  puHSNts ;  hiil  fruni  this 
failing  my  cltarnitT  is  free.     It  is  the  great  care  of  her  life 
that  the  pirccn  of  bM-f  should  bo  boiled  in  the  oi'dpr  in  which 
they  arc  buiiglit ;  tliat  the  Hecnnil  bag  of  pease  should  not  be   i 
opened  till  the  first  arc  eaten  :  that  every  feathcr-beii  ahall  be   i 
lain  un  in  its  turn  ;  that  the  carpets  slioMid  be  taken  out  of  the    i 
chests  once  a  month  and  hrushei),  and  iNo  mils  of  linen  open- 
ed now  and  then  before  the  fire.     She  is  daily  inquiring  after    ' 
the  best  traps  (av  mice,  and  keeps  the  rouma  always  scented    < 
by  fumigations  to  destroy  tlic  motjis.    She  employs  workmen    ' 
from  time  to  time,  to  adjust  six  clocks  that  never  go.  and   J 
clean  five  jacks  that  rust  in  the  garret ;  and  a  woman  in  the    \ 
next  alley  lives  by  scouring  the  brass  and  pewter,  which  ar«    i 
only  laid  up  to  tarnish  again.  i 

She  is  always  imt^iniog  sorac  distant  time  in  which  slie 
shall   use  whatever  she  accumulates;  she  has  four  looking'  j 
glasKos  w  liich  she  cannot  hang  np  in  her  house,  but  which  will   I 
be  hnuttsomr  in  more  lofty  nmnis :  and  pays  rent  for  the  place 
of  a  vast  copjker  in  some  ware-house,  because  when  wc  live  in 
the  country  wc  shall  brew  our  own  beer. 

or  this  life  I  have  long  been  weary,  but  know  not  how  to 
change  it ;  all  the  married  men  whom  I  consult  adviso  me  to 
have  patience :  but  some  old  bachelors  arc  of  opinion,  that 
sinces  she  loves  sales  so  well,  she  should  have  a  sale  of  her 
own ;  and  I  have,  1  think,  i-esolicd  to  open  her  boards,  and 
advertise  an  auction. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Peteb  Plbhtt. 


No.  36.     Satubday,  December  23,  17S8. 

'i'uE  great  diScrenccs  that  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind 
arc  not  about  ends  but  means.  We  have  all  the  same  general 
desires,  but  how  tliose  desires  shall  |io  accomplished  will  for 
ever  be  disputed.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  government  is 
temporal,  and  that  of  religion  is  eternal  happiness.  Hitherto 
we  agree :  but  here  we  must  part  to  try.  according  to  the 
endless  varieties  of  passion  and  understanding  combined  with 
one  another,  every  possible  form  of  government,  and  every 
imaginable  tenet  of  religion. 
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We  are  told  by  Cumberland,  that  rectitude,  applied  to  ac- 
tion or  contemplation,  is  merely  metaphorical ;  and  that  as  a 
right  line  describes  the  shortest  passage  from  point  to  point, 
•0  a  right  action  effects  a  good  design  by  the  fewest  means ; 
and  so  likwise  a  right  opinion  is  that  which  connects  distant 
tniths  by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  propositions. 

To  find  the  nearest  way  from  truth  to  truth,  or  from  pur- 
pose to  effect,  not  to  use  more  instruments  where  fewer  will 
be  sufficient,  not  to  move  by  wheels  and  levers  what  will  give 
way  to  the  naked  hand,  is  the  great  proof  of  a  healthful  and 
vigorous  mind,  neither  feeble  with  helpless  ignorance,  nor 
overburdened  with  unwieldly  knowledge. 

But  there  are  men  who  seem  to  think  nothing  so  much  the 
characteristic  of  a  genius,  as  to  do  common  things  in  an  un- 
common manner,  like  Uudibras,  to  tell  the  clock  by  Mgebra; 
or  like  the  lady  in  Dr.  Young^s  Satire^s,  to  drink  tea  ^  stra- 
tagem :  to  quit  the  beaten  track  only  because  it  is  known, 
and  take  a  new  path,  however  crooked  or  rough,  because  the 
straight  was  found  out  before. 

£very  man  speaks  and  writes  with  intent  to  be  understood, 
and  it  can  seldom  happen  but  he  that  understands  himself 
might  convey  his  notions  to  another,  if,  content  to  be  under- 
stood, he  did  not  seek  to  be  admired ;  but  when  once  he  be- 
gins to  contrive  how  his  sentiments  may  be  received,  not  with 
most  ease  to  his  reader,  but  with  most  advantage  to  himself, 
he  then  transfers  his  consideration  from  words  to  sounds, 
from  sentences  to  periods,  and  as  he  grows  more  elegant  be- 
comes less  intelligible. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  every  species  of  authors  whose 
labours  counteract  themselves ;  the  man  of  exuberance  and 
copiousness,  who  diffuses  every  thought  through  so  many 
diversities  of  expression,  that  it  is  lost  like  water  in  a  mist;  ^ 
the  ponderous  dictator  of  sentences,  whose  notions  are  deli- 
vered in  the  lump,  and  are,  like  uncoined  bullion,  of  more 
weight  than  use;  the  liberal  illustrator,  who  shows  by  exam- 
ples and  comparisons  what  was  clearly  seen  when  it  was  first 
proposed ;  and  the  stately  son  of  demonstration,  who  proves 
with  mathematical  formality  what  no  man  has  yet  pretended 
to  doubt. 

There  is  a  mode  of  style  for  which  I  know  not  that  the 
masters  of  oratory  have  yet  found  a  name ;  a  style  by  which 
the  most  evident  truths  are  so  obscured  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  perceived,  and  the  most  familiar  propositions  so 
disguised  that  they  cannot  be  known.  Every  other  kind  of 
eloquence  is  the  dress  of  sense ;  but  this  is  a  mask  by  which 
a  true  master  of  his  art  will  so  effectually  conceal  it,  that  a 
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man  will  us  easilj  mistake  bis  own  positions,  if  he  meets 
them  thus  transformed,  as  be  may  pass  in  a  masquerade  his 
nearest  acquaintance. 

This  style  may  be  called  the  terrific,  for  its  chief  inten* 
tion  is  to  terrify  and  amaze ;  it  may  be  termed  the  repulsive^ 
for  its  natural  eflfect  is  to  drive  away  the  reader;  or  it  may 
be  distinguished  in  plain  English,  by  the  denomination  of  the 
bugbear  style,  for  it  is  more  terrour  than  danger,  and  will 
appear  less  formidable  as  it  is  more  nearly  approached. 

A  mother  tells  her  infant,  that  two  and  two  make  four; 
the  child  remembers  the  proposition,  and  is  able  to  count  four 
to  all  the  purposes  of  life»  till  the  course  of  his  education 
brings  him  among  philosophers,  who  fright  him  from  his 
former  knowledge,  by  telling  him,  that  four  is  a  certain  ag- 
gregate of  units ;  that  all  numbers  being  only  the  repetition 
of  an  unit,  which,  though  not  a  number  itself,  is  the  paretit, 
root»  or  original  of  all  number,  four  is  the  dcnomin.ition  as- 
signed to  a  certain  number  of  such  repetitions.  The  only 
danger  is,  lest,  when  he  first  hears  these  dreadful  souu'Js,  the 
pupil  should  run  away ;  if  he  h»s  but  the  courage  to  stay  till 
the  conclusion,  he  will  find  that,  m  hen  speculation  has  done 
its 'worst,  two  and  two  still  make  (bur. 

An  illustrious' example  of  this  ppecies  of  eloquence  may  be 
found  in  *' Letters  concerning  Mind/'  The  author  begins 
by  declaring,  that  "the  sorts  of  things  are  things  that  now 
are,  have  been,  and  shall  be,  and  the  things  that  strictly 
ARE."  In  this  position,  except  the  last  clause,  in  which  he 
uses  something  of  tlie  scholastic  language,  there  is  nothing 
but  what  every  man  hs^.s  heard  and  imagines  himself  to  know. 
Put  who  would  not  believe  that  some  wonderful  novelty  is 
presented  to  his  intellect,  wlien  he  is  afterwai^ds  told,  in  the 
^true  bugbear  stvle,  that  "the  arcs,  in  the  former  sense,  are 
things  that  lie  between  the  have-beens  and  shall-bes.  The 
have-beeiis are  things  that  are  past;  the  shall-bes  are  tilings 
that  are  to  come;  and  the  things  tliat  are,  in  the  latter senscj 
arc  things  that  have  not  been,  nor  shall  be,  nor  stand  in  the 
midst  of  such  as  ai-e  before  them,  or  shall  be  after  them.  The 
things  tliat  have  been,  and  shall  be,  have  respect  to  present, 
past,  and  future.  Those  likewise  that  now  are  have  more- 
over place ;  that,  for  instance,  which  is  here,  that  which  is 
to  the  east,  that  w  hich  is  to  the  west." 

All  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  very  strange ;  but  thougli  it 
be  strange,  it  is  not  new;  survey  these  wonuerful  sentences 
again,  and  tiiey  will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  more  tlian 
irery  plain  trutlis,  which,  till  this  author  a]*ose,  had  always 
been  delivered  in  plain  language. 
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No.  37.     Saturday,  December  30,  1758. 

Those  who  are  skilled  in  the  extraction  and  preparation 
of  metals,  iicclai*c,  that  iron  is  every  where  to  be  found  ;  and 
tliat  not  only  its  proi)er  ore  is  copiously  treasui*ed  in  the  ca- 
verns of  the  earth,  hut  that  its  particles  are  dispersed  through- 
out all  other  bodies. 

If  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  comprehend  tlie 
whole  frame  of  the  universe,  1  believe  it  would  be  found  in- 
variably true,  that  Providence  has  given  that  in  greatest 
plenty,  Mhirli  the  condition  of  life  makes  of  greatest  use: 
and  iUiit  nothing  is  penuriousiy  imparted  or  pluced  far  from 
tlie  reach  of  man,  of  which  a  more  liberal  distiibution,  or 
more  easy  acquisition,  would  increase  real  and  rational  fe- 
licity. 

lion  is  conmion,  and  goM  is  rare.  Iron  contributes  so 
much  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  that  its  use  constitutes 
much  of  the  difference  between  savage  and  |)olished  life,  be- 
twei*n  the  state  of  him  that  slumbers  in  European  palaces, 
and  him  that  shelters  himself  in  the  cavities  of  a  rock  from 
the  chilness  of  the  nigiit,  or  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Gold 
can  never  be  hartlened  into  saws  or  axes ;  it  can  neither  fur- 
nish instruments  of  manufacture,  utensils  of  agriculture,  nor 
weapons  of  defence :  its  only  quality  is  to  shine,  and  the  value 
of  irs  lustre  arises  from  its  scarcity. 

Throughout  the  whole  circle,  both  of  natural  and  moral 
life,  necessaries  arc  as  ii-on,  and  supeiiluities  as  gold.  What 
we  really  need  we  may  readily  obtain :  so  readily,  that  far 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  has,  in  the  wantonness  of  abun- 
dance, confounded  natural  with  artificial  desii*es.  and  invent- 
ed necessities  for  the  sake  of  employment,  because  the  mind 
is  impatient  of  inaction,  and  life  is  sustained  witli  so  little 
labour,  that  the  tcdiousness  of  idle  time  cannot  otherwise  be 
supported. 

Thus  plenty  is  the  original  cause  of  many  of  our  needs; 
and  even  the  poverty,  w  Inch  is  so  frequent  and  distressful  in 
civilized  nations,  proceeds  often  from  thtit  change  of  manners 
wjiich  opulence  has  produced.  Nature  makes  us  poor  only 
when  we  want  necessaries,  but  custom  gives  the  name  of 
poverty  to  the  want  of  superfluities. 

When  Socrates  passed  through  shops  of  toys  and  orna- 
ments, he  cried  out,  "How  many  things  arc  here  which  I  do 
not  need  !"  And  the  same  exclamation  may  every  man  make 
who  surveys  the  common  accommodations  of  life. 
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Saperfuitjr  and  difficulty  begin  togeflier.  To  dress  food 
for  the  stomach  is  eaay ;  the  art  ia,  to  irritate  the  palate 

when  the  stomach  is  sufficed.  A  rude  band  may  build  walls, 
form  roofs,  and  lay  floors,  and  provide  all  that  warmth  and 
security  require;  we  only  call  the  nicer  srti&cers  to  carve 
the  cornice,  or  to  paint  the  ceilings.  Such  dress  as  may 
enable  the  body  to  endure  the  different  seasons,  the  most  un- 
enlightened nations  have  been  able  to  procure ;  hut  the  work 
of  science  begins  in  the  ambition  of  distinction,  in  vsriationi 
of  fashion,  and  emulation  of  elegance.  Com  grows  with 
easy  culture;  the  gardener's  experiments  are  only  employed 
to  exalt  the  flavours  of  fruits,  and  brighten  the  colours  of 
flowers- 
Even  of  knowledge,  those  parts  are  most  easy  which  are 
generally  necessary.  The  intercourse  of  society  is  main- 
tained without  die  elegances  of  language.  Figures,  criti- 
cisms, and  refinements,  arc  the  work  of  those  whom  idleness 
makes  weary  uf  themselves.  The  commerce  of  the  world  is 
carried  on  by  easy  methods  of  computation.  Subtility  and 
study  are  required  only  when  questions  are  invented  merely 
to  puzzle,  and  calculations  are  extended  to  show  the  skill  of 
the  calculator.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  equally  beneficial  to 
him  whose  eyes  tell  him  that  it  moves,  and  to  him  whose 
reason  jtei-saadcs  him  that  it  stands  still ;  and  plants  grow 
with  the  same  luxuriance,  whether  we  suppose  eartli  or  water 
the  parent  of  vegetation. 

If  we  raise  our  thoughts  to  nobler  inquiries,  we  shall  still 
find  facility  concurring  with  usefulness.  No  nan  need  stay 
to  be  virtuous  till  tlie  moralists  have  determined  the  essence 
of  virtue ;  our  duty  is  made  apparent  by  its  proximate  con- 
sequences, though  the  general  and  ultimate  reason  should 
never  be  discovered.  Religion  may  regulate  the  life  of  bim 
to  wliom  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  are  alike  unknown  ;  and 
the  assertors  of  fate  and  free  will,  however  different  in 
their  talk,  agree  to  act  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  politer  arts  or  ab- 
struser  studies.  Tliat  curiosity  which  always  succeeds  ease 
and  plenty  was  undoubtedly  given  as  a  proof  of  capacity 
which  our  present  state  is  notable  to  fill,  as  a  preparative  for 
some  better  mode  of  existence,  which  shall  furnish  employ- 
ment for  the  whole  soul,  and  where  pleasure  shall  l>e  ade- 
quate to  our  powers  of  fruition.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  goodness  which  grants  us  ease  at 
a  cheap  rate,  which  changes  the  seasons  where  the  nature  of 
heat  and  cold  has  not  been  yet  examined,  and  gives  the  vicis- 
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situdes  of  day  and  night  to  those  who  never  marked  the  tro- 
pics,  or  numbered  the  constellations. 


No,  38.     Satvrdat,  January  6,  1759. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  letter  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  are  confined  in  gaols  by  their  creditors^  an 
inquiry  is  said  to  hai^e  been  made,  by  which  it  appears  that 
more  than  ^twenty  thousand  are  at  this  time  prisoners  for 
debt. 

We  often  look  with  indifference  on  the  successive  parts  of 
thaty  which,  if  the  whole  were  seen  together,  would  shake  us 
with  emotion.  A  debtor  is  dragged  to  prison,  pitied  for  a 
moment,  and  then  forgotten ;  another  follows  him,  and  is  lost 
alike  in  the  caverns  of  oblivion  ;  but  when  the  whole  mass  of 
calamity  rises  up  at  once,  when  twenty  thousand  reasonable 
beings  are  heard  all  groaning  in  unnecessary  misery,  not  by 
the  infirmity  of  nature,  but  the  mistake  or  negligence  of  po- 
licy,  who  can  forbear  to  pity  and  lament,  to  wonder  and 
abhor  ? 

There  is  here  no  need  of  declamatory  vehemence;  we  live 
tn  an  age  of  commerce  and  computation ;  let  us  therefore 
coolly  inquire  what  is  the  sum  of  evil  which  the  imprison* 
Bient  of  debtors  brings  upon  our  country. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  later  computists,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  England  do  not  exceed  six  millions,  of  which 
twenty  thousand  is  the  three-hundredth  part  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of  a  nation,  that  volunta- 
rily sacrifices  one  in  every  three  hundred  to  lingering  de- 
struction ! 

The  misfortunes  of  an  individual  do  not  extend  their  influ- 
ence to  many ;  yet,  if  we  consider  the  effects  of  consangui- 
nity and  friendsliip,  and  the  general  reciprocation  of  wants 
and  benefits,  which  make  one  man  dear  or  necessary  to  an- 
other, it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  every  man  lan- 
guishing in  prison  gives  trouble  of  some  kind  to  two  others 
who  love  or  need  him.  By  this  multiplication  of  misery  we 
see  distress  extended  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  whole 
society. 

If  we  estimate  at  a  shilling  a  day  what  is  lost  by  the  inac- 
tion and  consumed  in  the  support  of  each  man  thus  chained 
down  to  involuntary  idleness,  the  public  loss  will  rise  in  one 

*  This  number  was  at  that  time  confidently  published  ;  but  the  author  has 
wMt  found  reason  to  question  the  calculation. 
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year  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  in  ten  years  to  more 
than  a  sixth  part  of  our  circulating  coin. 

I  am  afraid  tliat  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  tlie 
state  of  our  prisons  will  confess  that  my  cofijc-cture  is  too 
near  the  truth,  when  I  suppose  that  the  corrosion  of  resent- 
ment, the  heaviness  of  sorrow,  the  corruption  of  roiifined 
air,  the  want  of  exercise,  and  sometimes  of  food,  the  conta- 
gion of  diseases,  from  which  there  is  no  retreat  and  the  se- 
verity of  tyrants,  against  whom  there  can  be  no  resistance, 
and  all  the  complicated  horrours  of  a  prison,  put  an  end  every 
year  to  the  life  of  one  in  four  of  those  tliat  are  shut  up  from 
the  common  comforts  of  human  life. 

Thus  perish  yearly  five  thousand  men,  overborn  with  sor- 
row, consumed  by  famine,  or  putrified  by  filth ;  many  of  them 
in  the  most  vigourous  and  useful  part  of  life ;  for  the  thought- 
less and  imprudent  are  commonly  young,  and  the  active  and 
busy  are  seldom  old. 

According  to  the  rule  generally  received,  which  supposes 
that  one  in  thirty  dies  yearly,  the  race  of  man  may  lie  said 
to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  Who  would  have 
believed  till  now,  that  of  every  English  generation,  an  hun- 
dreil  and  fifty  thousand  perisFi  in  our  gaols !  that  in  every 
century,  a  nation  eminent  for  science,  studious  of  commerce, 
ambitious  of  empire,  should  willingly  lose,  in  noisome  dun- 
geons, five  hundred  thousand  of  its  inhabitants :  a  numl>er 
greater  than  has  ever  been  destroyed  in  the  same  time  by  the 
I)estilence  and  sword ! 

A  very  late  occurrence  may  show  us  the  value  of  the  num- 
ber which  we  thus  condemn  to  be  useless ;  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  trained  bands,  twenty  thousand  are  considered 
as  a  force  sufficient  against  all  exigences.  While,  therefoi-c, 
we  detain  twenty  thousand  in  prison,  we  shut  u])  in  darkness 
and  uselessness  two-thirds  of  an  army  which  ourselves  judge 
equal  to  the  defence  of  our  country. 

The  monastic  institutions  have  been  often  blamed,  as  tend- 
ing to  retard  the  increase  of  mankind.  And  |)eriiaps  ivtire- 
ment  ought  i*arely  to  be  permitted,  excejit  to  those  whose  em- 
ployment is  consistent  with  abstraction,  and  wlio.  though 
solitarv,  will  not  be  idle;  to  those  wlioni  infirmity  makes 
useless  to  the  commonwealth,  or  to  those  wUn  have  p;iitl  their 
due  proportion  to  society,  and  who,  having  lived  for  otiiers, 
may  be  honourably  dismissed  to  live  for  themselves.  But 
whatever  be  the  evil  or  the  follv  of  these  retreats,  those  have 

• 

no  right  to  censure  them  whose  prisons  contain  greater  num- 
bers than  the  monasteries  of  other  countries.  It  is.  iir«  ly, 
less  foolish  and  less  criminal  to  permit  inaction  than  compel 
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it;  to  comply  with  doubtful  opinions  of  happiness,  than  con** 
demn  to  certain  and  apparent  misery;  to  indulge  the  extrava^ 
gances  of  erroneous  piety,  than  to  multiply  and  enforce 
temptations  to  wickedness. 

The  misery  of  gaols  is  not  half  their  evil :  they  are  filled 
with  every  corruption  which  poverty  and  wickedness  can 
generate  between  tliem  ;  with  all  the  shameless  and  profligate 
enormities  that  can  be  produced  by  the  impudence  of  igno- 
miny, the  rage  of  want,  and  the  malignity  of  despair.  In  a 
uison  the  awe  of  the  public  eye  is  lost,  and  the  power  of  the 
law  is  spent;  there  are  few  fears,  there  are  no  blushes.  The 
lewd  inflame  the  lewd,  the  audacious  harden  the  audacious. 
Every  one  fortifies  himself  as  he  can  against  his  own  sensi- 
bility, endeavours  to  practise  on  others  the  arts  which  are 
practised  on  himself;  and  gains  the  kindness  of  his  associates 
by  similitude  of  manners. 

Thus  some  sink  amidst  their  misery,  and  others  surviTe 
only  to  propagate  villany.  It  may  be  hoped,  that  our  law- 
givers will  at  length  take  away  from  us  this  power  of  starving 
and  depraving  one  another :  but,  if  there  be  any  reason  why 
this  inveterate  evil  should  not  be  removed  in  our  age,  whick 
true  policy  has  enlightened  beyond  any  former  time,  let  those^ 
whose  writings  form  the  opinions  and  the  practices  of  their 
contemporaries,  endeavour  to  transfer  the  reproach  of  suck 
imprisonment  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  till  universal 
infamy  shall  pursue  the  wretch  whose  wantonness  of  powc^j, 
or  revenge  of  disappointment  condemns  another  to  torturo 
and  to  ruin ;  till  he  shall  be  hunted  through  the  world  as  an 
enemy  to  man,  and  find  in  riches  no  shelter  from  contempt 

Surely  he,  whose  debtor  has  perished  in  prison,  although  he 
nay  acquit  himself  of  deliberate  murder,  must  at  least  have 
his  mind  clouded  with  discontent,  when  he  considers  how 
nroch  another  has  sufiered  from  him  ;  when  he  thinks  on  the 
wife  bewailing  her  husband,  or  tlie  children  begging  the 
bread  which  their  father  would  have  earned.  If  there  are 
any  made  so  obdurate  by  avarice  or  cruelty,  as  to  revolve 
these  consequences  without  dread  or  pity,  I  must  leave  them 
to  be  awakened  by  some  other  power^  for  I  write  only  to 
human  beings. 

voi^  IV. — N 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir — ^As  none  look  more  diligently  Rboot  then  than  flnoe 
who  have  nothing  to  do»  or  who  do  nothing,  I  suppoae  it  has 
not  escaped  Toar  obaervation,  that  the  bracelet,  or  omaflMnl 
of  great  antiquity,  has  been  for  some  yearn  revived  among 
the  English  ladies. 

The  genius  of  our  nation  is  said,  I  know  not  for  what  rea* 
son,  to  aj^iear  rather  in  improvement  than  invention*  T%e 
bracelet  was  known  in  the  earliest  ages ;  but  it  was  former^ 
only  a  hoop  of  gold,  or  a  cluster  of  jewels,  and  showed  no- 
thing but  the  wealth  or  vanity  of  the  wearer,  till  our  ladies, 
by  carrying  pictures  on  their  wrists,  made  their  ornaments, 
works  of  fancy  and  exercises  of  judgment. 

This  addition  of  art  to  luxury  is  one  of  tlie  innumei*able 
proofs  that  might  be  given  of  the  late  increase  of  female 
erudition  ;  and  1  have  often  congratulated  myself  that  my 
life  has  happened  at  a  time  when  those,  on  whom  so  much  of 
human  felicity  depends,  have  learned  to  think  as  well  as 
speak,  and  when  respect  takes  possession  of  the  ear,  while 
love  is  entering  at  the  eye. 

I  have  observed,  that,  even  by  the  suffrages  of  their  own 
sex,  those  ladies  are  accounted  wisest  who  do  not  yet  disdain 
to  be  taught ;  and  therefore  I  shall  offer  a  few  hints  for  the 
completion  of  the  bracelet,  without  any  dread  of  the  fate  of 
Orpheus. 

To  the  ladies  who  wear  the  pictures  of  tlicir  husbands  or 
children,  or  any  other  relations,  I  can  offer  notliing  more 
decent  or  more  proper.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  tliat  she 
intends  at  least  to  perform  her  duty,  who  carries  a  perpe- 
tual excitement  to  recollection  and  caution,  whose  own  orna- 
ments must  upbraid  her  with  every  failure,  and  who,  by  an 
open  violation  of  her  engagements,  must  for  ever  forfeit  her 
bracelet. 

Yet  1  know  not  whether  it  is  the  interest  of  the  husband  to 
solicit  very  earnestly  a  place  on  the  bracelet  If  his  imagn^ 
be  not  in  the  heart  it  is  of  small  avail  to  Imng  it  on  tlie  hand. 
A  husband  encircled  with  diamonds  and  rubies  may  gain 
some  esteem,  but  will  never  excite  love.  He  that  thinks  him- 
self most  secure  of  his  wife,  should  be  fearful  of  persecuting 
her  continually  with  his  presence.  The  joy  of  life  is  variety : 
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the  tenderest  love  requires  to  be  rekindled  by  interralsof  ab- 
sence 5  and  Fidelity  herself  ¥rill  be  wearied  with  transferring 
lier  eye  only  from  the  same  man  to  the  same  picture. 

In  many  countries  the  condition  of  every  woman  is  known 
by  her  dress.  Marriage  is  rewarded  with  some  honourable 
distinction  which  celibacy  is  forbidden  to  usurp.  Some  such 
information  a  bracelet  might  aflTord.  The  ladies  might  enroll 
themselves  in  distinct  classes,  and  carry  in  open  view  the 
emblems  of  their  order.  The  bracelet  of  the  authoress  may 
exhibit  the  muses  in  a  grove  of  laurel ;  the  housewife  may 
6how  Penelope  with  her  web  ;  the  votress  of  a  single  life  may 
carry  Ursula  with  her  troop  of  virgins;  the  gamester  may 
have  fortune  with  her  wheel ;  and  those  women  that  ^^  have  no 
character  at  alP  may  display  a  field  of  white  enamel,  as  im- 
ploring help  to  fill  up  the  vacuity. 

There  is  a  set  of  ladies  who  have  outlived  most  animal 
pleasures,  and,  having  nothing  rational  to  put  in  their  place, 
mlace  with  cards  the  loss  of  what  time  has  taken  away,  and 
the  want  of  what  wisdom,  having  never  been  courted  has 
never  gif en.  For  these  I  know  not  how  to  provide  a  proper 
decoration.  They  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  gamesters, 
for  though  they  are  always  at  play,  they  play  for  nothing,  and 
never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  hazard  or  the  reputation  of  skill. 
They  neither  love  nor  are  loved,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
contemplate  any  human  image  with  delight.  Yet  though  they 
despair  to  please,  they  always  wish  to  be  fine,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  without  a  bracelet.  To  this  sisterhood  I  can  re- 
commend nothing  more  likely  to  please  them  than  the  king  of 
clubs,  a  personage  very  comely  and  majestic,  who  will  never 
meet  their  eyes  without  reviving  the  thought  of  some  past  or 
future  party,  and  who  may  be  displayed  in  tlie  act  of  dealing 
with  grace  and  pnipriety. 

But  the  bracelet  which  might  be  most  easily  introduced  into 
general  use  is  a  small  convex  mirror,  in  which  the  lady  may 
flee  herself  whenever  she  shall  lift  her  hand  This  will  he  a 
perpetual  source  of  delight  Other  ornaments  are  of  use 
only  in  public,  but  this  will  furnish  gratifications  to  solitude. 
This  will  show  a  face  that  must  always  please ;  she  who  is 
followed  by  admirers  will  carry  about  her  a  perpetual  justi- 
fication of  the  public  voice ;  and  she  who  passes  without  no- 
tice may  appeal  from  prejudice  to  her  own  eyes. 

But  1  know  not  why  the  privilege  of  the  bracelet  should 
be  confined  to  women ;  it  was  in  fbrmer  ages  worn  by  he- 
ro^ in  battle ;  and  as  modem  sokiiers  are  always  distin- 
guished by  splendour  of  dress,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
bracelet  add^  to  the  cockade. 
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In  hope  of  this  omamental  innovation,  I  hare  spent  some 
thoughts  upon  military  bracelets.  There  is  no  passion  more 
heroic  than  love ;  and  therefore  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
sons  of  England  marching  in  the  field,  every  man  with  the 
picture  of  a  woman  of  honour  bound  upon  his  band.  But 
since  in  the  army,  as  every  where  else,  there  will  always  be 
men  who  love  nobody  but  themselves,  or  whom  no  woman  of 
honour  will  permit  to  love  her,  there  is  a  necessity  of  some 
other  distinctions  and  devices. 

I  have  read  of  a  prince  who,  having  lost  a  town,  ordered 
the  name  of  it  to  be  every  morning  shouted  in  his  ear  till  it 
should  be  recovered.  For  the  same  purpose  I  think  the  pros- 
pect of  Minorca  might  be  probably  worn  on  the  hands  of 
some  of  our  generals  :  others  might  delight  their  countrymen, 
and  dignify  themselves  with  a  view  of  Rochfort  as  it  appeared 
to  them  at  sea :  and  those  that  shall  return  from  the  conquest 
of  America,  may  exhibit  the  warehouseof  Frontcnac,  with  an 
inscription  denoting,  that  it  was  taken  in  less  than  three 
years  by  less  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

I  am.  Sir,  &;c.    * 

Tom  Tot. 


No.  40.     Satubday,  January  20,  1759. 

The  practice  of  appending  to  the  narratives  of  public 
transactions  more  minute  and  domestic  intelligence,  and  fill- 
ing the  newspapers  with  advertisements,  has  grown  up  by 
slow  degrees  to  its  present  state. 

Genius  is  shown  only  by  invention.  The  man  who  first 
took  advantage  of  the  general  curiosity  that  was  excited  by  a 
siege  or  battle,  to  betray  the  readers  of  news  into  the  know- 
ledge of  the  shop  where  the  best  pufi*s  and  powder  were  to  be 
sold,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  and  profound 
skill  in  the  nature  of  man.  But  when  he  had  once  shown  the 
way,  it  was  easy  to  follow  him  :  and  every  man  now  knows 
a  ready  method  of  informing  the  public  of  all  that  he  desires 
to  buy  or  sell,  whether  his  wares  be  material  or  intellectual ; 
whether  he  makes  clothes,  or  teaches  the  mathematics  ;  whe- 
ther he  be  a  tutor  that  wants  a  pupil,  or  a  pupil  that  wants  a 
tutor. 

Whatever  is  common  is  despised.  Advertisements 'are 
now  so  numerous  that  they  are  very  negligently  perused,  and 
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it  is  therfore  become  necessary  to  gain  attention  by  magnifi- 
cence of  promises,  and  by  eloquence  sometimes  sublime  and 
sometimes  pathetic. 

Promise,  large  promise,  is  tbe  soul  of  an  advertisement* 
I  remember  a  wash-ball  that  had  a  quality  truly  wonderful ; 
it  gave  **  an  exquisite  edge  to  the  razor.''  And  there  are  now- 
to  be  sold,  *•  for  ready  money  only,  some  duvets  for  bed-co- 
verings, of  down,  ^beyond  comparison  superior  to  what  is 
called  otter  down,  and  indeed  such,  that  its  many  excellences 
cannot  be  here  set  forth."  With  one  excellence  we  are  made 
acquainted,  ^*  It  is  warmer  than  four  or  five  blankets,  and 
lighter  than  one/' 

There  are  some,  however,  that  linow  the  prejudice  of  man- 
kind iA  favour  of  modest  sincerity.  The  vender  of  the  **  beau- 
tifying fluid"  sells  a  lotion  that  repels  pimples,  washes  away 
freckles,  smooths  the  skin,  and  plumps  the  flesh ;  and  yet« 
with  a  generous  abhorrence  of  ostentation,  confesses,  that  it 
will  not  "  restore  the  bloom  of  fifteen  to  a  lady  of  fifty." 

The  true  pathos  of  adveVtisements  must  have  sunk  deep 
into  the  heart  of  every  man  that  remembers  the  zeal  shown 
by  the  seller  of  the  anodyne  necklace,  for  the  ease  and  safety 
*^  of  poor  toothing  infants,"  and  the  affection  with  which  he 
warned  every^ mother,  that  *^  she  would  never  forgiv:e  herself" 
if  her  infant  should  perish  without  a  necklace. 

I  cannot  but  remark  to  the  celebrated  author  who  gave  in 
his  notifications  of  thie  camel  and  dromedary,  so  many  speci- 
mens of  the  genuine  sublime,  that  there  is  now  arrived  an- 
other subject  yet  more  worthy  of  his  pen.    ^^  A  famous  Mo- 
hawk Indian  warrior,  who  took  Dieskaw  the  French  general 
prisoner,  dressed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  native  Indians 
when  they  go  to  war,  with  his  face  and  body  painted,  with  his 
scalping  knife,  tom-ax,  and  all  other  implements  of  war ;  a 
sight  worthy  the  curiosity  of  every  tfue  Briton  !"  This  is  a 
very  powerful  description  ;  but  a  critic  of  great  refinement 
would  say  that  it  conveys  rather  horrour  than  terrour.   An 
Indiam  dressed  as  he  goes  to  war/may  bring  company  to- 
gether ;  but  if  he  carries  the  scalping  knife  and  tom-ax,  there 
are  many  true  Britons  that  will  never  be  persuaded  to  see  him 
but  through  a  grate^ 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  severer  judges,  that  the  salu- 
tary sorrow  of  tragic  scenes  is  too  soon  effaced  by  the  merri- 
ment of  the  epilogue ;  the  same  inconvenience  arises  from  the 
improper  disposition  of  advertisements.  The  noblest  objects 
may  be  so  associated  as  to  be  made  ridiculous.  The  camel 
and  dromedary  themselves  might  have  lost  much  of  their  dig- 
nity between  ^'  the  true  flower  of  mustard  and  the  original 
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Daffy^s  Elixer ;''  and  I  could  not  but  feel  some  indignation 
when  I  found  this  illustrious  Indian  warrior  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  "  a  fresh  parcel  of  Dublin  butter.'' 

The  trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  near  to  perfection,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  propose  any  impro^  ement.  But  as  every  art 
•  ought  to  be  exercised  in  due  subordination  to  the  public  good, 
I  cannot  but  propose  it  as  a  moral  question  to  fliese  masters 
of  the  public  ear.  Whether  they  do  not  .sometimes  play  too 
wantonly  with  our  passions,  as  when  the  registrar  of  lottery 
tickets  invites  us  to  his  shop  by  an  account  of  the  prize  which 
he  sold  last  year ;  and  whether  the  advertising  controvertists 
do  not  indulge  asperity  of  language  without  any  adequate 
provocation ;  as  in  the  dispute  about  *'  Straps  for  razors," 
now  happily  subsided,  and  in  the  altercation  which  at  present 
subsists  concerning  Eau  de  Luce. 

In  an  advertisement  it  is  allowed  to  every  man  to  speak 
well  of  himself;  but  I  know  not  why  he  should  assume  the 
privilege  of  censuring  his  neighbour.  He  may  proclaim  his 
own  virtue  or  skill,  but  ought  not  to  exclude  others  from  tlie 
same  pretensions. 

Every  man  that  advertises  his  own  excellence,  should  write 
with  some  consciousness  of  a  character  which  dares  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public.  He  should  remember  that  his  name 
is  to  stand  in  the  same  paper  ^ith  those  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  endeavour  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  such  association. 

Some  regard  is  likewise  to  be  paid  to  posterity.  There  are 
^/  men  of  diligence  and  curiosity  who  treasure  up  the  papers  of 
the  day  merely  because  others  neglect  them,  and  in  time  they 
will  be  scarce.  When  these  collections  shall  be  read  in  another 
century,  how  will  numberless  contradictions  be  reconciled  ? 
and  how  shall  fame  be  possibly  distributed  among  the  tailors 
and  boddice-makers  of  the  present  age  ? 

Surely  these  things  deserve  consideration.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  have  hinted  my  desire  tliat  these  abuses  may  be  rec- 
tified ;  but  such  is  the  state  of  nature,  that  what  all  have  the 
right  of  doing,  many  ¥ill  attempt  without  sufficient  care  or 
due  qualifications. 
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No.  Al.     Satukdat,  January  27,  1759. 

The  following  letter  relates  to  an  affliction  perhaps  not 

necessary  to  be  imparted  to  the  public;  but  I  could  not  persuade 

.  myself  to  suppress  it,  because  |  think  I  know  the  sentiments 

to  be  sincere,  and  I  feel  no  disposition  to  provide  for  this  day 

any  other  entertainment 

At  tu  quisquis  eris,  miseri  c^ui  cruda  poetae 

Credideris  fletu  funera  digfna  tuo, 
Hxc  postrema  tibi  sit  flendi  causa,  fluatque 

Lenis  inoflfenso  vitaque  morsqiie  gradu. 

Mr.  Idler — ^Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  philoso* 
phers,  and  the  daily  examples  of  losses  and  misfortunes  which 
life  forces  upon  our  observation,  such  is  tlic  absorption  of  our 
thoughts  in  the  business  of  the  present  day,  such  the  resigna- 
tion of  our  reason  to  empty  hopes  of  futui*e  felicity,  or  such 
our  unwillingness  to  foresee  what  we  dread,  that  every  ca- 
lamity comes  suddenly  upon  us,  and  not  only  presses  us  as  a 
burthen,  but  crushes  as  a  blow. 

There  are  evils  which  happen  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  against  which  it  is  no  reproach  not  to  be  provided. 
A  flash  of  lightning  intercepts  the  traveller  in  his  way.  The 
concussion  of  an  earthquake  heaps  the  ruins  of  cities  upon 
their  inhabitants.  But  other  miseries  time  brings,  though 
silently  yet  visibly,  forward  by  its  even  lapse,  which  yet  ap- 
proach us  unseen  because  we  turn  our  eyes  away,  and  seize 
us  unresisted  because  we  could  not  arm  ourselves  against 
them,  but  by  setting  them  before  us. 

That  it  is  vain  to  shrink  from  what  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
to  hide  that  from  ourselves  which  must  some  time  be  found,  is 
a  truth  which  we  all  know,  but  which  all  neglect,  and  perhaps 
none  more  than  the  speculative  reasoner,  whose  thoughts  are 
always  from  home,  whose  eye  wandcre  over  life,  whose  fancy 
dances  after  meteors  of  happiness  kindled  by  itself,  and  who 
examines  every  thing  rather  than  his  own  state. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  decays  of  age  must 
terminate  in  death  ;  yet  there  is  no  man,  says  Tully,  who  does 
not  believe  that  he  may  yet  live  another  year ;  and  there  is 
none  who  does  not,  upon  the  same  principle,  hope  another  year 
for  his  parentor  his  friend:  but  the  fallacy  will  be  in  time  de- 
tected; Uie  last  year,  the  last  day  must  come.  It  has  coqie, 
and  is  past.  The  life  which  made  my  own  life  pleasant  is  at 
end,  and  the  gates  of  death  are  shut  upon  my  prospects. 

The  loss  of  a  friend  upon  whom  the  heart  was  fixed,  to 
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whom  every  wisk  and  endeavour  tended,  ia  a  state  of  dreary 
desolation  in  which  the  mind  looks  abroad  impatient  of  itself, 
and  finds  nothing  but  emptiness  and  horrour.  The  blameless 
life,  the  artless  tenderness,  the  pious  simplicity,  the  modest  re- 
signation, the  patient  sickness,  and  the  quiet  death,  are  remem- 
bered only  to  add  value  to  the  loss,  to  aggravate  regret  for  what 
cannot  be  amended,  to  deepen  sorrow  for  what  cannot  be  re- 
called. 

These  are  the  calamities  by  which  Providence  gradually  dis- 
engages us  from  the  love  of  life.  Other  evils  fortitude  may 
repel,  or  hope  may  mitigate;  but  irreparable  privation  leaves 
nothing  to  exercise  resolution  or  flatter  expectation.  The  dead 
cannot  return,  and  nothing  is  left  us  here  but  languishment 
and  grief. 

Yet  such  is  the  course  of  nature,  that  whoever  lives  long 
must  outlive  those  whom  he  loves  and  honours.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  our  present  existence,  that  life  must  one  time  lose 
its  associations^  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth  must  walk 
downward  to  the  grave  alone  and  unregarded,  witliout  any 
partner  of  his  joy  or  grief^  without  any  interested  witness  of 
his  misfortunes  or  success. 

Misfortune  indeed,  he  may  yet  feel ;  for  where  is  the  bot- 
tom of  the  misery  of  man  ?  But  what  is  success  to  him  that 
has  none  to  enjoy  it  ?  Happiness  is  not  found  in  self-contem- 
plation, it  is  perceived  only  when  it  is  reflected  from  another. 

We  know  little  of  the  state  of  departed  souls,  because  such 
knowledge  is  not  necessary  to  a  good  life.  Reason  deserts 
us  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  can  give  no  further  intelli- 
gence. Revelation  is  not  wholly  silent.  <^  There  is  joy  in 
tlie  angels  of  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  :"  and 
surely  this  joy  is  not  incommunicable  to  souls  disentangled 
from  the  body,  and  made  like  angels. 

Let  Hope  therefore  dictate,  what  Revelation  does  not  con- 
fute, that  the  union  of  souls  may  still  remain ;  and  that  we 
who  are  struggling  with  sin,  sorrow,  and  infirmities,  may 
have  our  part  in  the  attention  and  kindness  of  those  who 
have  finished  their  course,  and  are  now  receiving  their  re- 
ward. 

These  are  the  great  occasions  which  force  the  mind  to  take 
refuge  in  religion  ;  when  we  have  no  help  in  ourselves,  what 
can  remain  but  that  we  look  up  to  a  higher  and  a  greater  pow- 
er ?  and  to  what  hope  may  we  not  raise  our  eyes  and  hearts, 
•when  we  consider  tiiat  the  greatest  power  is  the  best  ? 

Surely  there  is  no  man  who,  thus  afflicted,  dpes  not  seek 
succour  in  the  Gospel,  which  has  brought  life  and  immortali- 
ty to  light.    The  precepts  of  Epicurus,  who  teaches  us  to 
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endarenwhat  the  laws  of  the  univene  make  iwcMnry,  mmf 
silence  but  not  content  as.  The  dictatca  of  Zeno,  wW  com* 
mandfl  iis  to  look  with  indifl^rence  on  external  things,  nay 
dispose  us  to  cfonceal  our  sorrow,  but  cannot  assuage  it  Real 
alleviation  of  the  loss  of  friends,  and  rattoiial  tranquillity  la 
the  prospect  of  our  own  dissolution,  can  Be  received  onljr 
from  the  promises  of  him  in  whose  hands  are  life.and  death^ 
and  from  the  assurance  of  another  and  better  state,  in  which 
all  tears  will  be  wiped  fitim  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  soul  shall 
be  filled  with  joy.  Philosophy  may  infuse  stubbornness,  bit 
religion  only  can  give  patience. 

I  am,  &c. 
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The  subject  of  the  following  letter  is  not  wliolly  nnmen- 
tioned  by  the  Rambler.  The  Spectator  has  aIso  a  letter  con-- 
taining  a  case  not  much  different.  I  hope  my  correspondent's 
performance  is  more  an  effort  of  genius,  than  effnsion  of  tho 
passions ;  and  that  she  hath  rather  attempted  to  paint  some 
possible  distress,  than  really  feels  the  evils  which  she 'has 
described. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir— Tliere  is  a  cause  of  misery,  which,  though  certainly 
known  botli  to  you  and  your  predecessors,  has  been  little 
taken  notice  of  in  your  papers ;  I  mean  the  snares  that  the 
bad  behaviour  of  parents  extends  over  the  paths  of  life  which 
their  children  are  to  tread  after  them  :  and  as  1  make  no  doubt 
but  the  Idler  holds  the  shield  for  virtue,  as  well  as  the  glass 
for  folly,  that  he  will  employ  his  leisure  hours  as  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction  in  warning  his  readers  against  a  danger,  as 
in  laughing  them  out  of  a  fashion  :  for  this  reason  I  am 
tempted  to  ask  admittance  for  my  story  in  your  paper,  though 
it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  truth,  and  the  honest  wish 
of  warning  others  to  shun  the  track  which  I  am  afraid  may 
lead  ne  at  last  to  ruin. 

I  am  the  child  of  a  father,  who,  having  always  lived  in  one 
spot  in  the  country  where  he 'was  bom»  and  having  had  no 
genteel  education  himself,  thought  no  qualificaticms  in  the 
world  desirable  but  as  they  led  up  to  fortune,  and  no  learning; 
u  ccssary  to  happiness  but  such  as  mi^ht  most  effectually 
teach  me  to  make  the  best  market  of  myself,    I  ^as  unforta- 
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nalely  born  a  beauty,  to  a  full  sense  of  which  my  father  took 
care  to  flatter  me ;  and  hi^vingt  when  yery  young,  put  me  to 
a  school  in  the  country,  afterwards  transplanted  me  to  another 
in  town,  at  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  where  his  ill-judged 
fondness  let  me  remain  no  longer  than  to  learn  just  enou^ 
experience  to  convince  me  of  the  sordiness  of  his  views,  to 
give  me  an  idea  of  perfections  which  my  present  situation 
will  never  sufier  me  to  reach,  and  to  teach  me  sufficient 
morals  to  dare  to  despise  what  is  bad,  though  it  be  in  a 
father. 

Thus  equipped  (as  he  thought  completely)  for  life,  I  was 
carried  back  into  the  country,  and  lived  with  him  and  my 
mother  in  a  small  village,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  county- 
town  ;  where  I  mixed,  at  first  with  reluctance,  among  com- 
pany which,  though  I  never  despised,  I  could  not  approve,  as 
tliey  were  brought  up  with  other  inclinations,  and  narrower 
views  than  my  own.  My  father  took  great  pains  to  show  me 
every  where,  both  at  his  own  house,  and  at  such  public  di- 
Tersions  as  the  country  afforded  :  he  frequently  told  the  peo- 
ple all  he  had  was  for  his  daughter  ;  took  care  to  repeat  the 
civilities  I  bad  received  from  all  his  friends  in  London;  told 
how  much  I  was  admired,  and  all-  his  littie  ambition  could 
suggest  to  set  me  in  a  stronger  light. 

Thus  have  I  continued  tricked  out  for  sale,  as  I  may  call 
it,  and  doomed,  by  parental  authority,  to  a  state  little  better 
than  that  of  prostitution.  I  look  on  myself  as  growing 
cheaper  every  hour,  and  am  losing  all  that  honest  pride^  that 
modest  confidence,  in  which  the  virgin  dignity  consists.  Nor 
does  my  misfortune .  stop  here  :  tiiough  many  would  be  too 
generous  to  impute  the  follies  of  a  father  to  a  child  whose 
heart  has  set  her  above  them  ;  yet  I  am  afraid  the  most  chari- 
table of  them  will  hardly  think  it  possible  for  me  to  be  a  daily 
spectatress  of  his  vices  without  tacitly  allowing  them,  and  at 
last  consenting  to  them,  as  the  eye  of  the  frighted  infant  is, 
by  degrees,  reconciled  to  the  darkness  of  which  at  first  it  was 
afraid.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  he  himself  must  very  well 
know,  that  vices,  like  diseases,  are  often  hereditary ;  and 
that  the  property  of  the  one  is  to  infect  the  manners,  as  the 
other  poisons  the  springs  of  life. 

^  Yet  this,  though  bad,  is  not  the  worst ;  my  father  deceives 
himself  the  hopes  of  the  very  child  he  has  brought  into  the 
world ;  he  suffers  his  house  to  be  the  seat  of  drunkenness,  riot^ 
and  irreligion ;  who  seduces,  almost  in  my  sight,  the  menial 
servant,  converses  with  the  prostitute,  and  corrupts  the  wife ! 
Thus  I,  who  from  my  earliest  dawn  of  i*eason  was  taught  to 
think  that  at  my  approach  every  eye  sparkled  with  pleasure. 
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or  was  dejected  as  conscious  of  superior  charms^  am  exclud- 
ed from  society,  through  fear  lest  I  should  partake,  if  not  of 
my  father's  crimes,  at  least  of  his  reproach.  Is  a  parent, 
who  is  so  little  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  a  child,  better 
than  a  pirate  who  turns  a  wretch  adrift  in  a  boat  at  sea  with- 
out a  star  to  steer  by,  or  an  anchor  to  hold  it  fast  ?  Am  I  not 
to  lay  all  my  miseries  at  those  doors  which  ought  to  have 
opened  only  for  my  protection  ?  And  if  doomed  to  add  at 
last  one  more  to  the  number  of  those  wretches  whom  neither 
the  world  nor  its  law  befriends,  may  I  not  justly  say  that  I 
have  been  awed  by  a  parent  into  ruin  ?  But  though  a  parent's 
power  is  screened  from  insult  and  violation  by  the  very  words 
of  Heaven,  yet  surely  no  laws,  divine  or  human,  forbid  me  to 
remove  myself  from  the  malignaut  shade  of  a  plant  that 
poisons  all  around  it,  blasts  the  bloom  of  youth,  checks  its 
improvements,  and  makes  all  its  flowrets  fade  :  but  to  whom  1 
can  the  wretched,  can  the  dependent  fly  ?  For  me  to  fly  a 
father's  house,  is  to  be  a  beggar  :  I  have  only  one  comfort 
amidst  my  anxieties,  a  pious  relation,  who  bids  me  appeal  to 
Heaven  for  a  witness  to  my  just  intentions,  fly  as  a  deserted 
wretch  to  its  protection  ;  and,  being  asked  who  my  father  is, 

Cint,  like  the  ancient  philosopher,  with  my  finger  to  the 
avens. 

The  hope  in  which  I  write  this  is,  that  yon  will  give  it  a 
place  In  your  paper  ;  and,  as  your  essays  sometimes  find  their 
way  into  the  country,  that  my  father  may  read  my  story 
tliere ;  and,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  yet  for  mine,  spare  to 
perpetuate  that  worst  of  calamities,  to  me,  the  loss  of  cha- 
racter, from  which  all  his  dissimulation  has  not  been  able  to 
rescue  himself.  Tell  the  world,  Sir,  that  it  is  possible  for 
virtne  to  keep  its  throne  unshaken  without  any  other  guard 
than  itself;  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  that  purity  of 
'ttioagfat  so  necessary  to  the  completion  of  human  excellence 
even  in  the  midst  of  temptations ;  when  they  have  no  friend 
within,  nor  are  assisted  by  the  voluntary  indulgence  of  vicious 
tiioaghts. 

If  the  insertion  of  a  story  like  this  does  not  break  in  on  the 
plan  of  your  paper,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  a  better 
friend  than  her  father  to 

Perdita. 


>os 
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The  natural  advantages  which  arise  from  the  position  of 
file  earth  which  we  inhtuiit  with  respect  to  the  other  planets, 
afford  much  employment  to .  mathematical  speculationt  by 
which  it  has  been  discovered,  that  no  other  conformation  of 
the  system  could  have  given  such  commodious  distributions 
of  light  and  heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and  pleasure  to  m 
great  a  part  of  a  revolving  sphere. 

It  may  be  perhaps  observed  by  the  moralist,  with  equal 
reason,  that  our  globe  seems  particularly  fitted  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  being,  placed  here  only  for  a  short  time,  whose 
task  is  to  advance  himself  to  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
existence,  by  unremitted  vigilance  of  caution,  and  activity  of 
virtue. 

The  duties  required  of  man  are  such  as  human  nature  does 
not  willingly  perform,  and  such  as  those  are  inclined  to  delay 
who  yet  intend  some  time  to  fulfil  them.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  this  universal  reluctance  should  be  counteract- 
ed, and  the  drowsiness  of  hesitation  wakened  into  resolve; 
that  the  danger  of  procrastination  should  be  always  in  view, 
and  the  fallacies  of  security  be  hourly  detected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uniformly  con- 
spire. Whatever  we  see  on  every  side  remintis  us  of  the  lapse 
of  time  and  the  flux  of  life.  The  day  and  night  succeed  eadi 
other;  the  rotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  year:  tlie  sun 
rises,  attains  the  meridian,  declines  and  sets ;  and  the  moon 
eYerj  niglit  changes  its  form. 

The  day  has  b^n  considered  as  an  image  of  the  year,  and 
the  vear  as  the  representation  of  life.  The  morning  answers 
to  tiie  spring,  and  the  spring  to  childhood  and  youth ;  the 
noon  corresponds  to  the  summer,  and  the  summer  to  the 
sti^ngth  of  manhood :  the  evening  is  an  emblem  of  autumn, 
and  autumn  of  declining  life.  The  night  with  its  silence  and 
darkness  shows  the  winter,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  vege- 
tation are  benumbed ;  and  the  winter  points  out  the  time  wImi 
life  shall  cease,  with  its  hopes  and  pleasures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however  swiftly,  by  a  motion 
equable  and  easy,  perceives  not  the  change  of  place  but  by 
the  variation  of  objects.  If  the  wheel  of  life,  which  rolls 
thus  silently  along,  passed  on  through  undistinguishable  uni- 
formity, we  should  never  mark  its  approaches  to  the  end  of 
the  course.  If  one  hour  were  like  another ;  if  the  passage  of 
th^  sun  did  not  show  that  tiie  day  is  wasting :  if  ^e  change 
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•f  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  us  the  flight  of  the  year; 
quantities  of  duration  equal  to  days  and  years  would  glide 
unobserved.  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not  variously  coloured^ 
we  should  never  discern  their  departure  or  succession,  but 
should  live  thoughtless  of  the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future, 
without  will,  and  perhaps  without  power  to  compute  the  pe- 
riods of  life,  or  to  compare  the  time  which  is  already  lost 
with  ihat  whiclrmay  probably  remain. 

But  the  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked,  that  it  is  ob- 
served even  by  the  birds  of  passage^  and  by  nations  who  have 
raised  their  minds  very  little  above  animal  instinct :  there  are 
human  beings,  whose  iangui^^e  does  not  supply  them  with 
woi-ds  by  which  they  can  number  five;  but  I  have  read  of 
none  that  have  not  names  for  day  and  night,  for  summer  and 
winter 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  admonitions  of  nature,  however 
forcible,  however  importunate,  are  too  often  vain ;  and  that 
nany,  who  mark  with  such  accuracy  the  course  of  time,  ap- 
pear to  have  little  sensibility  of  the  decline  of  life.  Every 
man  has  something  to  do  which  he  neglects ;  every  man  has 
fiuilts  to  conquer  which  he  delays  to  combat. 

So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  effects 
of  time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain  often  surprise  us 
like  unexpected  contingencies.  We  leave  the  beauty  in  her 
bloom,  and,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  wonder  at  our 
return,  to  find  her  faded.  We  meet  those  whom  we  left  chil- 
dren, and  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  to  treat  them  as 
mien*  The  traveller  visits  in  ^ge  those  countries  through 
which  be  rambled  in  his  youth,  and  hopes  for  merriment  at 
the  old  place.  The  man  of  business,  wearied  with  unsatis* 
fiurtorjr  prosperity,  retires  to  the  town  of  his  nativity,  and 
•xpects  to  play  away  the  last  years  with  the  companions  of 
his  childhood,  and  recover  youth  in  the  fidds  where  he  once 
WAS  young. 

From  this  inattention*  so  general  and  so  mischievous,  let 
it  be  every  roan's  study  to  exempt  himself.  Let  him  that  de- 
sires to  see  others  happy,  make  hasto  to  give  while  his  gift 
can  be  enjoyed,  and  remember  that  every  moment  of  delay 
takes  away  something  from  the  value  of  his  benefaction.  And 
kl  him  who  purposes  his  own  happiness,  reflect,  that  while 
ht  forms  his  purpose  the  day  rolls  on,  and  *  the  night  cometh 
when  ao  nan  can  worit.' 
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Mehovt  U.  among  the  faculties  of  the  haman  mind,  that  of 
which  -we  make  the  most  freqoent  use,  or  rather  that  of  wfaich 
the  agency  is  incessant  or  perpetual.  Memory  is  ttie  pri- 
mary and  fundamental  power,  without  which  there  conld  be 
no  other  intellectual  operation.  Judgment  and  ratiocination 
suppose  something  already  known,  a^  draw  their  decision! 
only  from  experience.  lma;gination  selects  ideas  from  the 
treasures  of  remembrance,  and  produces  novelty  only  by  va- 
ried combinations.  We  do  not  even  form  conjectures  of  dis- 
tant, or  anticipations  of  future  events,  but  by  concluding 
what  is  possible  from  what  is  past. 

The  two  offices  of  memory  are  collection  and  distribution ; 
by  one  images  are  accumulated,  and  by  tiic  other  produced 
■  for  use.  Collection  is  always  the  employment  of  our  first 
years,  and  distribution  commonly  that  of  our  advanced  age. 
To  collect  and  reposit  tiie  various  forms  of  things,  is  far 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  mental  occupation.  We  are  na- 
turally delighted  with  novelty,  and  there  is  a  time  when  all 
that  we  see  is  new.  When  first  we  enter  into  the  world, 
whithersoever  we  turn  our  eyes,  they  meet  knowledge  with 
pleasure  at  her  side ;  every  diversity  of  nature  pours  ideas  in 
upon  the  soul;  neither  search  nor  labour  are  necessary;  yn 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  open  our  eyes,  and  curiosi^ 
is  gratified. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  which  the  first  survey  of  the  world 
afibrds  is  exhausted  before  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  feli- 
city, or  able  to  compare  our  condition  with  some  other  pos- 
sible state.  We  have  therefore  few  traces  of  the  joy  of  our 
earliest  discoveries ;  yet  we  all  remember  a  time  when  nature 
had  so  many  untasted  gratifications,  that  every  excursion 
gave  delight,  which  can  now  be  found  no  longer;  when 
the  noise  of  a  torrent,  the  rustle  of  a  wood,  the  song  of  birds* 
or  the  play  of  lambs,  had  power  to  fill  the  attention,  and  sus- 
pend ail  perception  of  the  course  of  time. 

But  these  easy  pleasures  are  soon  at  an  end ;  we  have  seen 
in  a  very  Utile  time  so  much,  that  we  call  out  for  new  objects 
of  observation,  and  endeavour  to  find  variety  in  books  and 
life.  But  study  is  laborious,  and  not  always  satisfactory; 
and  conversation  has  its  pains  as  well  as  pleasures ;  we  are 
willing  to  learn,  but  not  willing  to  be  taught;  w£  are  pained 
by  ignorance,  but  pained  yet  more  by  another's  knowledge. 
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From  ibe  vexation  of  pupillage  men  commonly  set  them- 
selves free  about  the  middle  of  life,  by  shutting  up  the  ave- 
nues of  intelligence,  and  resolving  to  rest  in  their  present 
state;  and  they,  whose  ardour  of  inquiry  continues  longer, 
And  themselves  insensibly,  forsaken  by  their  instructors.    As 
every  man  advances  in  life,  the  proportion  between  those  that 
ire  younger,  and  that  are  older  tlian  himself,  is  continually 
changing,  and  he  that  has  lived  Imlf  a  century  finds  few  that 
do  not  require  from  him  that  information  which  he  once  ex- 
pected from  those  that  went  before  him. 

Then  it  is  that  the  magazines  of  memory  are  opened,  and 
the  stores  of  accumulated  knowledge  are  displayed  by  vanity 
or  benevolence,  or  in  honest  commerce  of  mutual  interest. 
Every  man  wants  others,  and  is  therefoi*e  glad  when  he  is 
wanted  by  them.  And  as  few  men  will  endure  the  labour  of 
intense  meditation  without  necessity,  he  that  has  learned 
enough  for  his  profit  or  his  honour  seldom  endeavours  after 
further  acquisitions. 

The  pleasure  of  recollecting  speculative  notions  would  not 
be  much  less  than  that  of  gaining  them,  if  they  could  be 
kept  pure  and  unmingled  with  the  passages  of  life;  but  such 
is  the  necessary  concatenation  of  our  thoughts,  that  good  and 
evil  are  linked  together,  and  no  pleasui'e  recurs  but  associated 
with  pain.  Every  revived  idea  reminds  us  of  a  time  when 
something  was  enjoyed  that  is  now  lost,  when  some  hope  was 
not  yet  blasted,  when  some  purpose  had  yet  not  languished 
into  sluggishness  or  indifierence. 

Whether  it  be  that  life  has  more  vexations  than  comfoi-ts^ 
or,  what  is  in  the  event  just  the  same,  that  evil  makes  deeper 
impression  than  good ;  it  is  certain  that  few  can  review  the 
time  past  without  heaviness  of  heart.  He  remembers  many 
calamities  incurred  by  folly,  many  opportunities  lost  by 
negligence.  The  shades  of  the  dead  rise  up  before  him ;  and 
he  laments  the  companions  of  his  youth,  the  partners  of  his 
amusements,  the  assistants  of  his  labours,  whom  the  hand  of 
death  has  snatched  away. 

When  an  ofier  was  made  to  Themistocles  of  teaching  him 
the  art  of  memory,  he  answered,  that  he  would  rather  wish 
for  the  art  of  forgetfulness.  He  felt  his  imagination  haunted 
by  phantoms  of  misery  which  he  was  unable  to  suppi*ess,  and 
would  gladly  have  calmed  his  thoughts  with  some  oblivious 
antidote.  In  this  we  all  resemble  one  another ;  the  hero  and 
the  sage  are,  like  vulgar  mortals,  overburthened  by  the  weight 
of  life ;  all  shrink  from  recollection,  and  all  wish  for  an  art 
of  forgetfulness. 
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There  is  in  many  EriBilB  a  kind  of  nmltj  enrM  to  fkm 
disadTantage  of  theBMehres ;  a  doriro  to  be  pralied  Air 
rior  acatrnem,  diflrovarod  only  in  tho  degradatfam  of 
uperieiv  or  censare  of  tiNir  Country. 

Defamation  ia  suficielitly  eopioM.   The  gMCMl  li 
of  mankind  may  And  long  oaerrJBP  Ibr  hia  Mai  oi^wiC  to 
defects  of  nature*  the  Tezationa  of  life,  llie  tollioa  of 
and  the  cormptiona  of  practiGe.    But  fltrtlon  ia 
diflcemment ;  and  most  of  theae  writnr»  swro  ' 
the  labour  of  inquirjy  and  eKhaoat  tlnir  ▼inuenoB  wfmt 
giAary  crimes^  wfrich;  as  thej  never  ezistedf  cob 
umendefh 

That  the  painters  And  no  encooragemont  aoM^  Ikii  fhgBali 
for  inanyiother  works  than  portraits,  has  been  impntodtomi* 
tionnl  selfishness.  It  is  vain,  says  the  satyrist,  to  set  before 
any  Englishman  the  scenes  of  landscape,  or  the  heroes  of 
history ;  nature  and  antiquity  are  nothing  in  his  eye;  he  baa 
no  value  but  for  himself,  nor  desires  any  copy  but  of  his  own 
form. 

Whoever  is  delighted  with  his  own  picture  most  derive  his 
pleasure  from  the  pleasure  of  another.  Every  man  ia  always 
present  to  himself,  and  has.  therefore,  little  need  of  his  own 
i-esemblance,  nor  can  desire  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  those 
whom  he  loves,  and  by  whom  he  hopes  to  be  remembered. 
This  use  of  the  art  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence 
of  affection ;  and  though,  like  oth&r  human  actions,  it  is  often 
complicated  with  pride^  yet  even  such  pride  is  more  laudable, 
thun  that  by  which  palaces  are  covered  with  picture8»  that, 
liowever  excellent,  neither  imply  the  owner's  virtue,  nor  ex- 
cite it. 

Cicnlus  is  chiefly  exerted  in  historical  pictores,  and  the  art 
of  the  painter  of  portraits  is  often  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
his  subject.   'But  it  is  in  painting  as  in  life ;  what  is  gi'eat- 
est  is  not  always  best     I  should  grieve  to  see  Reynolds 
transfer  to  heroes  and  to  goddesses,  to  empty  sjilendour  and 
to  airy  fiction,  that  art  which  is  now  employed  in 
friendship,  in  reviving  tenderness,  in  quickening  the 
tions  of  the  absent,  and  continuing  the  presence  of  the  dead* 
Yet  in  a  nation  great  and  o|Hileni  there  is  room,  and  ought 
to  be  patronage,  for  an  art  like  that  of  painting  through  all 
its  diversities ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  reward  novr 
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oflTered  for  an  historical  picture  may  excite  an  honest  emula^ 
tion^  and  give  beginning  to  an  English  school. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  an  action  or  event  that  can  be 
ifficaciously  represented  by  a  painter* 

He  must  have  an  action,  not  successive,  but  instantaneous} 
for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a  single  moment  For  this  rea* 
son,  the  death  of  Hercules  cannot  well  be  painted,  though  at 
the  first  view  it  flatters  the  imagination  with  very  glittering 
ideas ;  the  gloomy  mountain,  overhanging  the  sea,  and  co verg- 
ed with  trees,  some  bending  to  the  wind,  and  some  torn  from 
their  roots  by  the  raging  hero ;  the  violence  with  which  he 
rends  from  his  shoulders  the  envenomed  garment;  the  pro- 
priety with  which  his  muscular  nakedness  may  be  displayed; 
the  death  of  Lycas  whirled  from  the  promontory;  the  gigan- 
tic presence  6f  Philoctetes ;  the  blaze  of  the  fatal  pile,  which 
tiie  deities  behold  with  grief  and  terrour  from  the  sky- 
All  these  images  fill  the  mind,  but  will  not  compose  a  pic* 
tare*  because  they  cannot  be  united  in  a  single  moment  Her- 
cul^  must  have  rent  his  flesh  at  one  time,  and  tossed  Lycas 
into  the  air  at  another;  he  must  first  tear  up  the  trees,  and 
ften  lie  down  upon  the  pile. 

The  action  must  be  circumstantial  and  distinct  There  is 
a  passage  in  the  Iliad  which  cannot  be  read  without  strong 
emotions.  A  Trojan  prince,  seized  by  Achilles  in  the  battle, 
iSftlls  at  his  feet,  and  in  moving  terms  supplicates  for '  life. 
''How  can  a  wretch  like  thee,"  says  the  Baughty  Oreek, 
'' entreat  to  live,  when  thoii  knowest  that  the  time  must  come 
when  Achilles  is^to  die  ?"  This  cannot  be  painted,  because 
BO  peculiarity  of' attitude  or  disposition  can  so  supply  the 
place  of  language  as  to  impress  the  sentiment 

The  event  painted  must  be  such  as  excites  passion,  and  dif- 
lereiit  passions  in  the  several  actors,  or  a  tumult  of  contend- 
ng  passions  in  the  chief. 

Perhaps  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  by  his  nurse  is  of  this 
kind.  The  surprise  of  the  nurse  mingled  with  joy ;  that  of 
Ulysses  checked  by  prudence,  and  clouded  by  solicitude ;  and 
Ae  distinctness  of  the  action  by  which  the  scar  is  found ;  all 
concur  to  complete  the  subject  But  the  j^cture,  having 
•bIt  two  figures,  will  want  variety. 

A  much  nobler  assemblage  may  be  furnished  by  the  death 
of  Epaminondas.  The  mixture  of  gladness  and  gne{  in  the 
face  of  the  messenger  who  brings  his  dying  genmd  an  ac- 
coast  of  the  victory ;  the  various  passions  of  the  attendants; 
the  sublimity  of  compos\ire  in  the  hero,  while  the  dart  is  by 
bis  own  command  draw^  from  his  side,  and  the  faint  gleam 
er  satisfaction  that  difiuses  itaetf  over  the  languor  of  death; 
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chair. 

The  various  appearances,  which  rage. 
astiHiishment,  and  guilt,  might  exliibit  ii 
Jiateful  assembly,  of  whom  the  principal  p( 
fully  drawn  from  |)ortraits  or  prints ;  tl 
iiance  of  some,  the  hy]>ocritical  subniis.^ 
ferocious  insolence  of  Cromwell,  the  i 
Harrison,  and  the  general  trepidation  c 
ness ;  would,  if  some  proper  disposition 
make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety, 
struction.  ' 


No.  46.     Saturday,  March 

Mr*  Idler — I  am  encouraged,  by  t 
taken  of  Betty  ^room.  to  represent  the  r 
fer  from  a  species  of  tyranny  which,  I  bel 
common,  though  perhaps  it  may  have  c 
tion  of  those  w^o  converse  little  with  fin 
only  in  their  public  characters. 

"Fo  this  method  of  venting  my  vexatic 
dined,  because  if  1  do  not  complain  to 
silence ;  for  my  mistress  has  teazed  me 
can  hold  no  longer,  and  yet  I  must  not  1 
The  ^rls  tliat  live  in  common  services  ( 
vaminff*'  and  find  other  places ;  but  we 
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biit  their  designs  are  found  out  by  my  lady,  vho  says  I  need 
not  fear  them,  for  she  will  never  have  dowdies  about  her. 

Tou  would  think,  Mr.  Idler,  like  others,  that  I  am  very 
bappy,  and  may  well  be  contented  with  my  lot  But  I  will 
tell  you.  My  lady  bas  an  odd  humour.  She  never  orders 
any  thing  in  direct  words,  for  she  loves  a  sharp  girl  that  can 
take  a  hint. 

I  would  not  have  you  suspect  that  she  has  any  thing  to  bint 
which  she  is  ashamed  to  speak  at  length,  for  none  can  have 
greater  purity  of  sentiment,  or  rectitude  of  intention.  She 
has  nothing  to  hide,  yet  nothing  will  she  tell.  She  always 
gives  her  directions  obliquely  and  allusively,  by  the  mention 
w  something  relative  or  consequential,  without  any  other 
purpose  than  to  exercise  my  acuteness  and  her  own. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  this  style  otherwise  than 
by  examples.  One  night,  when  she  had  set  writing  letters 
till  it  was  time  to  be  dressed,  <^  Molly,  said  she,  the  ladies 
are  all  to  be  at  court  to-night  in  white  aprons."  When  she 
means  that  I  should  send  to  order  the  chair,  she  says,  <<  I 
think  the  streets  are  clean,  I  may  venture  to  walk."  When 
she  would  have  something  put  into  its  place,  she  bids  me  **  lay 
it  on  the  floor."  If  she  would  have  me  snuff  the  candles, 
she  asks  **  whether  I  think  her  eyes  are  like  a  cat's  ?"  If  she 
thinks  her  chocolate  delayed,  she  talks  of  the  benefit  of  absti* 
nence.  If  any  needle- work  is  forgotten,  she  supposes  **  that 
I  have  beard  of  the  lady  who  died  by  pricking  her  finger." 

She  always  imagines  that  I  can  recall  every  thing  past 
from  a  single  word.  If  she  wants  her  head  from  the  milliner, 
ahe  only  says,  **  Molly,  you  know  Mrs.  Tape."  If  she 
would  have  the  mantua-maker  sent  for,  she  remarks  ^*  that 
Mr.  Taffaty,  the  mercer,  was  here  last  week"  She  ordered, 
a  fortnight  ago,  that  the  first  time  she  was  abroad  all  day  I 
riiould  choose  her  a  new  sett  of  coffee-cups  at  the  china  shop : 
^  this  she  reminded  me  yesterday,  as  she  was  going  down 
itairs,  by  saying,  ^^  You  can't  find  your  way  now  to  Pall- 
mall." 

All  this  would  never  vex  me,  if,  by  increasing  my  trouble, 
she  spared  her  own ;  but,  dear  Mr.  Idler,  is  it  not  as  easy  to 
say  coffee-cups,  as  Pail-mall,  and  to  tell  me  in  plain  words 
what  I  am  to  do,  and  when  it  is  to  be  done,  as  to  torment  her 
own  head  with  the  labour  of  finding  hints,  and  mine  with 
that  of  understanding  them  ? 

When  first  I  came  to  this  lady,  I  had  nothing  like  the 
learning  that  I  have  now ;  for  she  has  many  books,  and  I  have 
much  time  to  read ;  so  that  of  late  1  seldom  have  missed  her 
meaning ;  but  when  she  first  took  me,  I  was  an  ignorant  girl ; 


and  she^  whOf  as  i«  Tvrj  commmi,  oonfoiiiHldl  want  of  know- 
ledge  with  want  of  understanding,  began  once  to  despair  of 
'bringing  me  to  any  thing,  becanse*-  when  I  came  into  her 
chamber  at  the  call  of  her  bell*  8he  asked  me,  **  Whether  we 
lived  in  Zembla4''  and  I  did  not  guess  tlie  meaning  of  her  in*, 
quiry ;  but  modestly  answered*  tibat  '*  1  could  not  telL"  She 
had  happened  to  ring  once  when  I  did  not  hear  her»  and  meant 
to  put  roe  In  mind  <rf  that  countryt  where  sounds  are  said  la 
be  congealed  by  the  frost. 

Another  time,  as  I  was  dressing  her  bead,  she  began  to  talk 
on  a  sudden  of  Medusa,  and  snakes,  and  men  turned  int» 
•tone,  and  maids  that,  if  fliey  were  not  watched,  would  kt 
flieir  mistresses  be  Gorgons.  I  looked  round  me  half  frighl- 
coied,  and  quited  bewildered ;  till  at  last,  finding  that  her 
literature  was  thrown  away  npon  me,  she  bid  me,  with  great 
▼ehemence,  re^  flie  curiinc^irons. 

It  b  not  without  some  indignation,  Mr.  Idler,  that  I  die- 
coyer,  in  these  artifices  of  yexation,  something  worse  than 
foppery  or  caprice;  a  mean  delight  in  superiority,  which 
knows  itself  m  no  danger  of  reproof  or  opposition  ;  a  cruel 
pleasure,  in  seeing  the  perplexity  of  a  mind  obliged  to  find 
what  is  studiously  concealed ;  and  a  mean  Indulgenco  of  petty 
malevolenre,  in  tiie  sharp  censure  of  inyoluntary,  and  yevy 
often  of  inevitable  failing.  When,  beyond  her  expectation, 
I  hit  upon  her  meaning,  I  can  perceive  a  sudden  cloud  of  die* 
appointment  spre^id  over  her  face,  and  have  sometimes  been 
afraid  lest  I  should  lose  her  favour  by  understanding  her 
.3|Fhen  she  means  to  puzzle  me. 

Tikis  day.  however,  she  has  conquered  my  sagacity.  When 
she  went  out  of  her  dressing-room,  she  said  nothing,  but^ 
/^  Molly,  you  know ;''  and  hastened  to  her  chariot.  What  I 
am  to  know  is  yet  a  secret ;  but  if  I  do  not  know,  before  she 
comes  back,  what  I  yet  have  no  means  of  discovering,  ahs 
will  make  my  dullness  a  pretence  for  a  fbrtnight*s  ill  humoui^ 
treat  me  i^  a  creature  devoid  of  tlie  faculties  necessary  to  tbt 
.common  duties  of  life,  and  perhaps  give  the  next  gown  to  tbt 
j^lNiaerkeeper* 

I  am,  Sir, 

X^Mir  humble  servant,  . 

MmxT  Quick* 
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No.  AT*    Satubbay^  March  10^  1759. 

TO  THE  IDLEK. 

Mr.  Idler — I  am  the  unfortunate  wife  of  a  city  wit  and 
cannot  but  think  tliat  my  case  may  deserve  equal  compassion 
with  any  of  those  which  have  been  represented  in  your  paper* 

I  married  my  husband  within  three  months  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  apprenticeship ;  we  put  our  money  together^ 
and  furnished  a  large  and  splendid  shop,  in  which  he  was  for 
Ave  years  and  a  half  diligent  and  civil.  The  notice  which 
curiosity  or  kindness  commonly  bestows  on  beginners,  was 
continued  by  confidence  and  esteem ;  one  customer,  pleased 
with  his  treament  and  his  bargain,  recommended  another; 
and  we  were  busy  behind  the  counter  from  morning  to  night 

Thus  every  day  increased  our  wealth  and  our  reputation. 
My  hushand  was  often  invited  to  dinner  openly  on  the  Ex- 
change by  hundred  thousand  pounds  men ;  and  whenever  I 
went  to  any  of  the  Halls,  the  wives  of  the  aldermen  made  me 
low  courtesies.  We  always  took  up  our  notes  before  the  day» 
and  made  all  considerable  payments  by  draughts  upon  our 
banker. 

Ton  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  well  enough  pleased  with 
my  condition ;  for  what  happiness  can  be  greater  than  that  of 
growing  every  day  richer  and  richer  ?  I  will  not  deny,  that 
imagining  myself  likely  to  be  in  a  short  time  the  Sheriff's 
Lady,  I  broke  off  myacquaintance  with  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours, and  advised  my  husband  to  keep  good  company,  and 
not  to  be  seen  with  men  that  were  worth  nothing. 

In  time  he  found  that  ale  disagreed  with  his  constitutioHf 
and  went  every  night  to  drink  his  pint  at  a  tavern,  where  he 
■wt  with  a  set  of  critics,  who  disputed  upon  the  merit  of  the 
different  theatrical  performers.  By  these  idle  fellows  he  wa9 
taken  to  the  play,  which  at  first  he  did  not  seem  much  to 
heed ;  for  he  owned,  that  he  very  seldom  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  and  that  while  his  companions  would  let  him 
alone,  he  was  commonly  thinking  on  his  last  bargain. 

Having  once  gone,  however,  l\e  went  again  and  again, 
though  I  often  told  him  that  three  shillings  were  thrown 
away ;  at  last  he  grew  uneasy  if  he  missed  a  night  and  im- 
portuned me  to  go  with  him.  I  went  to  a  tragedy  which 
they  called  Macbeth,  and,  when  I  came  home,  told  him,  that 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  men  and  women  make  themselves  such 
fools,  by  pretending  to  be  witches  and  ghosts,  generals  and 
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kingfi,  and  to  walk  in  their  sleep  when  they  were  as  much 
awake  as  those  that  looked  at  them.  He  told  me  that  I  muRt 
get  higher  notions,  and  that  a  play  wan  the  most  rational  of 
all  entertainments,  and  most  proper  to  relax  the  mind  after 
the  business  of  the  day. 

By  degrees  he  gained  knowledge  of  some  of  the  playeni; 
and,  when  the  play  was  over,  very  frequently  treated  them 
with  suppers,  for  which  he  was  admitted  to  stand  behind  ths 


Be  soon  began  to  lone  some  of  his  morning  hours  in  the 
same  folly,  an<l  was  for  one  winter  very  diligent  in  his  attend- 
ance on  the  rehearsals ;  but  of  this  speries  of  idleness  be 
grew  weary,  and  said,  that  the  play  was  nothing  without  the 
company. 

His  ardour  for  the.  diversion  of  the  evening  increased ;  he 
bought  a  sword,  and  paid  five  shillings  a  night  to  sit  in  the 
boxes;  he  went  sometimes  into  a  place  which  he  calls  the 
green-room,  where  all  the  wit^  of  the  age  assemble ;  and, 
when  he  had  been  there,  could  do  nothing,  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  repeat  their  jests,  or  tell  their  disputes. 

He  has  now  lost  his  regard  for  every  thing  but  the  play- 
house; he  iavites,  three  times  a  week,  one  or  other  to  drink 
claret,  and  talk  of  the  drama.  His  first  care  in  the  morning 
is  to  rend  the  play-hills  ;  and,  if  he  remembers  any  lines  m 
the  tragaly  Kiiich  is  to  be  represented,  walks  about  the  shop, 
repeating  them  so  loud,  and  with  such  strange  gestures,  that 
the  passengers  gather  round  the  door. 

His  greatest  pleasure,  when  I  married  him,  wai  to  hear  the 
situation  of  lus  shop  commended,  and  to  he  told  hnw  many 
estates  have  been  grtt  in  it  by  the  same  trade :  but  of  late  he 
grows  peevish  at  any  mention  of  business,  and  delights  in 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  told  that  he  speaks  like  Mossop. 

Among  his  new  associates,  he  has  learned  another  lan- 
guage, and  speaks  in  such  a  strain,  that  his  neighbours  ci 
understand  him.  II'  a  riistomcr  talks  Inngcrtlian  he  is  will- 
ing to  hear,  he  will  rnmplaln  that  he  lias  been  excnicialnd 
with  unmeaning  verbosity :  he  laughs  at  the  letters  c"*" 
friends  for  their  tameness  of  expression,  and  often  dec 
himself  weary  of  attending  to  the  niinutix  of  a  shopt 

It  is  well  for  me  that  I  know  how  to  keep  a  hook,  f 
late  he  is  scarcelj'  ever  in  the  way.     Since  one  of  Win  (nn>'' 
told  him  that  he  had  a  genius  for  tragic  poetry,  he  hu  ' 
himself  in  an  upper  i-oom  six  ur  seven  hours  ■  *        "" 
I  can7  him  any  paper  to  be  read  or  ftigned^ 
ing  vehemntlj  to  himself,  sumetimu 


c  is  will- 
:niciali)d    J 
^  of  MlJ 

k.fiini 


THK  tDLEB. 


Ill 

;  frcqDMtly  of 


■ouuliiii«8  of  frirntlsbtp  anU  virtue,  but  i 
*"  BTtjf.  uid  ItLs  country. 

I  would  gUdty.  Mr.  lOlor.  be.  inrnrnied  what  to  tbinkor  a 
nikei-iMT.  wbu  is  tnc<-SHait(Jy  talking  about  libci-ty ;  a.  wnrA, 
kh,  since  bis  acquaintance  nitli  (lotite  life,  my  husband 
ways  ID  bin  Dioutli;  he  is,  on  all  uccxfiions,  afraid  at 
|>liberty,  and  declare:*  \m  resi>lutio»  to  hazard  all  for  liber- 
What  can  the  man  mean  >  1  am  sure  he  has  libertj' 
High;  it  were  better  fur  him  and  lue  if  bis  liberty  was 
wncrf. 

Ue  hiui  B  friend,  whom  he  rails  a  critic,  that  comes  twice  a 
II  re«d  what  he  is  writing.  This  critic  tidls  him  tliat 
s  pic^e  ia  a  little  irregular,  hut  that  twine  detached  sceneB 
will  shine  (irodigiuusly,  and  tliat  in  the  character  of  Bombu- 
Im  he  is  wonderfully  great.  My  scribbler  then  squeezes  his 
hand,  call<t  him  the  best  of  fi^endH,  thanks  him  for  his  since- 
rity, aod  tells  him  tliat  he  hiites  to  be  fluttered.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  aeliloni  parts  with  hi^  dear  friend  without 
Jeadinn  him  two  guineas,  and  am  afraid  that  he  gave  bail  for 
■^tai  three  days  ago. 

^^^toy  this  course  of  life  our  credit  as  traders  is  lessened;  and 

^^BuiiMt  forbear  to  suspect,  that  my  hushaiid's  honour  as  a 

^^Kt  is  not  much  advanced,  for  beseems  to  be  always  the  lowest 

'     of  tiie  compajiy.  and  is  afraid  to  tell  his  opinion  till  the  rest 

have  Hpoken.     When  he  was  behind  his  counter,  lie  used  to  be 

brisk,  active,  and  jocular,  like  a  man  that  knew  wtiat  he  was 

doing,  and  did  not  fear  to  look  another  in  the  face:  but  among 

wit»  and   critics  he  is   timnnms  and  awkward,  and  hangs 

down  his  head  at  his  own  table.     Dear  Mr.  Idler,  |iersuttde 

him,  if  you  can,  to  return  once  more  to  his  native  element 

Tell  liim,  tliat  wit  will  never  make  him  rich,  but  that  ther« 

are  ptacv»  where  riches  wilt  always  make  a  wit. 

1  urn.  Sir,  &r. 


[Marcb  17,  1759. 


wkiib  we  arc  so  easily 
■If  by  the  appearance  of 
It  imagine  tliat  he  has 
neglected,  keepu  him  ia 
npidly  frvw  plare !» 


xi£  TtiB  mijsa.  M^  4lk 


He  fliftt  sits  stillv  or  repcMMa  himaelf  upon  a  cooch«  no  more 
deceives  hintaelf  than  he  deceives  others ;  he  knows  that  he  is 
doing  nothing,  and  has  no  other  solace  of  his  insignificance 
flian  the  resolution^  which  the  lazy  hoorly  make,  of  changing 
his  mode  of  life. 

To  do  nothing,  every  man  is  ashamed ;  and  to  do  mnch, 
almost  every  man  is  unwilling  or  afraid.  Innumerable  expe- 
dients have  therefore  been  invented,  to  produce  motion  with* 
out  labour,  and  employment  without  solicitu'le.  The  greater 
part  of  those  whom  the  kindness  of  fortune  has  left  to  their 
Own  direction,  and  whom  want  does  not  keep  chained  to  the 
counter  or  the  plough,  play  throughout  life  with  the  shadows 
of  business,  and  know  not  at  last  what  they  have  been  doing. 

These  imitators  of  action  are  of  all  denominations.  Some 
are  seen  at  every  auction  without  intention  to  purchase; 
others  appear  punctually  at  the  Exchange,  though  they  art 
known  there  only  by  their  faces.  Some  are  always  making 
parties,  to  visit  collections  for  which  they  have  no  taste  ;  and 
some  neglect  every  pleasure  and  every  duty,  to  hear  ques* 
tions,  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  debated  in  parliament 

These  men  never  appear  more  ridiculous  than  in  tlie  dis- 
tress which  they  ims^ine  themselves  to  feel,  from  some  acci- 
dental interruption  of  those  empty  pursuits.  A  tiger  newly 
imprisoned  is  indeed  more  formidable,  but  not  more  angry, 
ttian  Jack  Tulip  with-held  from  a  florist's  feast  or  Tom  Dis- 
tich hindered  from  seeing  the  first  representation  of  a  play. 

As  political  affairs  are  the  highest  and  most  extensive  of 
temporal  concerns ;  the  mimic  of  a  politician  is  more  busy 
and  important  than  any  other  trifler.  Monsieur  le  Noir,  a 
man  who,  without  property  or  importance  in  any  comer  of 
the  earth,  has,  in  the  present  confusion  of  the  world,  declared 
himself  a  steady  adherent  to  the  French,  is  made  miserable 
by  a  wind  that  keeps  back  the  packet-boat  and  still  more 
miserable  by  every  account  of  a  Malouin  privateer  caught  in 
his  cruize.  He  knows  well  that  nothing  can  be  done  or  said 
hy  him  which  can  produce  any  effect  but  that  of  laughter,  that 
he  can  neither  hasten  nor  retard  good  or  evil,  that  his  joys  and 
sorrows  have  scarcely  any  partakers ;  yet  such  is  his  zeiJ,  and 
such  his  curiosity,  that  he  would  run  barefooted  to  Gravesendf 
for  the  sake  of  knowing  first  that  the  English  had  lost  a  ten- 
der, and  would  ride  out  to  meet  every  mail  from  the  continent 
if  he  might  be  permitted  to  open  it 

Learning  is  generally  confessed  to  be  desirable,  and  there 
are  some  who  fancy  themselves  always  busy  in  acquiring  it 
Of  these  ambulatory  students^  one  of  the  most  busy  is  my 
flriend  Tom  Restless. 
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Tom  has  long  had  a  mind  to  be  a  man  of  knowledgCt  but 
he  does  not  care  to  spend  much  time  among  authors ;  for  he 
is  of  opinion  that  few  books  deserve  the  labour  of  perusal, 
that  they  give  the  mind  an  unfashionable  cast  and  destroy 
that  freedom  of  thought  and  easiness  of  mannei*s  indispensa- 
bly requisite  to  acceptance  in  the  worid.  I'om  has  therefore 
found  another  way  to  wisdom.  When  he  rises  he  goes  into 
a  coffee-house,  where  he  creeps  so  near  to  men  whom  he  takes 
to  be  reasoners  as  to  hear  their  discourse,  and  endeavoui*s  to 
remember  something  which,  when  it  has  been  strained  through 
Tom's  head,  is  so  near  to  nothing,  that  what  it  once  was 
cannot  be  discovered.  This  he  carries  round  fi^m  friend  to 
friend  through  a  circle  of  visits,  till  hearing  what  each  says 
vpon  the  question,  he  becomes  able  at  dinner  to  say  a  little 
bimself :  and,  as  every  great  genius  relaxes  himself  among 
Us  infenours,  meets  with  some  who  wonder  how  so  young  a 
nan  can  talk  so  wisely. 

At  night  he  has  a  new  feast  prepared  for  his  intellects ;  he 
always  runs  to  a  disputing  society,  or  a  speaking  club,  where 
be  half  hears  what,  if  he  had  heard  the  whole,  he  would  but 
half  understand  :  goes  home  pleased  witli  the  consciousness  of 
a  day  well  spent,  lies  down  full  of  ideas,  and  rises  in  the 
vomiog  empty  as  before. 


No.  49.     Saturday,  March  24,  1759. 

I  SUPPED  three  nights  ago  with  my  friend  Will  Marvel. 
His  affairs  obliged  him  lately  to  take  a  journey  into  Devon- 
shire, from  which  he  has  just  returned.  He  knows  me  to  be 
a  very  patient  hearer,  and  was  glad  of  my  company,  as  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  disburthening  himself  b^  a  minute 
nlation  of  the  casualties  of  his  expedition. 

Will  is  not  one  of  those  who  go  out  and  return  with  nothing 
to  telL  He  has  a  story  of  his  travels,  which  will  strike  a 
bome-bred  citizen  with  horrour,  and  has  in  ten  days  suffered 
so  often  the  extremes  of  terrour  and  joy,  that  he  is  in  doubt 
whether  he  shall  ever  again  expose  cither  his  body  or  mind 
to  such  danger  and  fatigue. 

When  he  left  Liondon  the  morning  was  bright,  and  a  fair 
day  was  promised.  But  Will  is  born  to  struggle  with  diffi- 
colties.  That  happened  to  him,  which  has  sometimes,  per- 
bapsy  happened  to  others.  Before  he  had  gone  more  than  ten 
miles,  it  began  to  rain.     What  course  was  to  be  taken?   His 
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soal  difldaiiied  to  turn  back.  He  did  what  tbe  King  of  Prus- 
sia might  have  done :  he  flapped  his  hat,  buttoned  up  his  ciqie^ 
and  went  forwards,  fortifying  his  mind  by  the  stoical  conso- 
lation, that  whatever  is  Tiolent  will  be  short. 

His  constancy  was  not  lone  tried :  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  he  saw  an  inn,  which  he  entered  wet  and  weary, 
and  found  civil  treatment  and  proper  refreshment  After  a 
respite  of  about  two  hours  he  looked  abroad,  and  seeing  thi 
sky  clear,  called  for  his  horse,  and  passed  the  first  stage  with* 
out  any  other  memorable  accident. 

Will  considered,  that  labour  must  be  relieved  by  pleasure^ 
and  that  the  strength  which  great  undertakings  require  nrasi 
be  maintained  by  copious  nutriment;  he  therefore  ordered 
himself  an  elegant  supper,  drank  two  bottles  of  claret,  and 
passed  the  beginning  of  the  night  in  sound  sleep ;  but  waking 
before  light,  was  forewarned  of  the  troubles  of  the  next  dagr, 
by  a  shower  beating  against  his  windows  with  such  violence 
as  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  nature.  When  he  arose,  he 
found  what  he  expected,  tiiat  the  country  was  under  water. 
He  joined  liimself,  however,  to  a  company  that  was  travelling 
the  same  way,  and  came  safely  to  the  place  of  dinner,  thou(^ 
every  step  of  his  horse  dashed  the  mud  into  the  air. 

In  the  afternoon,  having  parted  from  his  company,  he  set 
forward  alone,  and  passed  many  collections  of  water,  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  guess  the  depth,  and  which  he  now  can- 
not review  without  some  censure  of  his  own  rashness ;  but 
what  a  man  undertakes  he  must  perform,  and  Marvel  hates 
a  coward  at  his  heart 

Few  that  lie  warm  in  their  beds  think  what  others  undergo, 
who  have  perhaps  been  as  tenderly  educated,  and  have  as 
acute  sensations  as  themselves.  My  friend  has  now  to  lodge 
the  second  night  almost  fifty  miles  from  home,  in  a  house 
which  he  never  had  seen  before,  among  people  to  whom  lie 
was  totally  a  stranger,  not  knowing  whether  the  next  man 
he  should  meet  would  prove  good  or  bad ;  but  seeing  an  inn 
of  a  good  appearance,  he  rode  resolutely  into  the  yard ;  and, 
knowing  that  respect  is  often  paid  in  proportion  as  it  is  claim- 
ed, delivered  his  injunctions  to  the  ostler  with  spirit,  and  en- 
tering the  house  called  vigorously  about  him. 

On  the  third  day  up  rose  the  sun  and  Mr.  Marvel.  His 
troubles  and  his  dangers  were  now  such  as  he  wishes  no  other 
man  ever  to  encounter.  The  ways  were  less  frequented,  and 
the  country  more  thinly  inhabited.  He  rode  many  a  lonely 
hour  through  mii*e  and  water,  and  met  not  a  single  soal  for 
two  miles  together  with  whom  he  could  exchange  a  word.  He 
cannot  deny  that^  looking  round  upon  the  dreary  region,  and 
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seeing  nothing  but  bleak  fields  and  naked  trees,  hills  obscur- 
ed by  fogSy  and  flats  covered  with  inundations,  he  did  for 
some  time  suffer  melancholy  to  prevail  upon  him,  and  wished 
himself  again  safe  at  liome.  One  comfort  he  had,  which  was, 
to  consider  that  none  of  his  friends  were  in  the  same  distress, 
for  whom,  if  they  had  been  with  tiim,  he  should  have  suffered 
more  than  for  himself;  he  could  not  forbear  sometimes  to  con- 
sider how  happily  the  Idler  is  settled  in  an  easier  condition, 
who,  surrounded  like  him  with  terrours,  could  have  done 
nothing  but  lie  down  and  die. 

Amidst  these  reflections  he  came  to  a  town  and  found  a 
dinner,  which  disposed  him  to  more  cheerful  sentiments:  but 
the  joys  of  life  are  short,  and  its  miseries  are  long;  he  mount- 
ed and  travelled  fifteen  miles  more  through  diii:  and  desola- 
tion. 

At  last  tiie  sun  set,  and  all  the  horrours  of  darkness  came 
upon  him.  He  then  repented  the  weak  indulgence  in  which 
he  had  gratified  himself  at  noon  with  too  long  an  inverval 
of  rest:  yet  he  went  forward  along  a  path  which  he  could 
no  longer  see,  sometimes  rushing  suddenly  into  water,  and 
sometiraes  encumbered  with  stiff  clay,  ignorant  whither  he 
was  going,  and  uncertain  whether  his  next  step  might  not  be 
the  last. 

In  this  dismal  gloom  of  nocturnal  peregrination  his  horse 
unexpectedly  stood  still.  Marvel  had  heard  many  relations 
of  the  instinct  of  horses,  and  was  in  doubt  what  danger  might 
be  at  hand.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that  he  was  on  the  bank 
of  a  river  still  and  deep,  and  sometimes  that  a  dead  body  lay 
across  the  track.  He  sat  still  awhile  to  recollect  his  thoughts ; 
and  as  he  was  about  to  alight  and  explore  the  darkness,  out 
stepped  a  man  with  a  lantern,  and  opened  the  turnpike.  He 
hired  a  guide  to  the  town,  arrived  in  safety,  and  slept  in 
quiet. 

The  rest  of  his  journey  was  nothing  but  danger.  He 
climbed  and  descended  precipices  on  which  vulgar  mortals 
tremble  to  look ;  he  passed  marshes  like  the  Serbonian  bog 
where  whole  armies  have  sunk ;  he  forded  rivers  where  the 
current  roared  like  tlie  Egre  of  the  Severn ;  or  ventured  him- 
self on  bridges  that  trembled  under  him,  from  which  he  look- 
ed down  on  foaming  whirl{)ools,  or  dreadful  abysses;  he 
wandered  over  houseless  heaths,  amidst  all  the  rage  of  the 
elements,  with  the  snow  driving  in  his  face,  and  the  tempest 
howling  in  his  ears. 

Such  are  the  colours  in  which  Marvel  paints  his  adven- 
tures. He  has  accustomed  himself  to  sounding  words  and 
hyperbolical  images,  till  he  has  lost  the  power  of  true  descrip- 
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tion.  In  a  road  through  which  the  heaviest  carriages  pass 
without  (iiflicultyy  and  the  post*boy  every  day  and  night  goes 
and  returns,  he  meets  with  hardships  like  those  which  are  en- 
dured in  Siberian  deserts,  and  misses  nothing  of  romantic 
danger  but  a  giant  and  a  dragon*  When  his  dreadful  story 
is  told  in  proper  terms,  it  is  only  that  the  way  was  dirty  in 
winter,  and  that  he  experienced  the  common  vicissitudes  of 
rain  and  sunshine. 


No.  50.     Saturday,  March  31,   1759. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Marvel  has  raised  the  merriment  of 
some  and  the  contempt  of  others,  who  do  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider liow  often  they  hear  and  practise  the  same  arts  of  exag- 
gerated narration, 

Tiiere  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  multitudes  of  all  condi- 
tions that  swarm  upon  the  earth,  a  single  man  who  does  not 
believe  that  he  has  something  extraordinary  to  relate  of  him- 
self: and  who  does  not^  at  one  time  or  other,  summon  the  at- 
tention of  his  friends  to  the  casualties  of  his  atlventures,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune  ;  casualties  and  vicissitudes 
that  hap])en  alike  in  lives  uniform  and  diversified  ;  to  the 
commander  of  armies,  and  the  writer  at  a  desk  ;  to  the  sailor 
who  resigns  himself  to  the  wind  and  water,  and  the  farmer 
whose  longest  journey  is  to  the  market. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world  man  may  pass  through 
Shakspeare's  seven  stagers  of  life,  and  meet  nothing  singular 
or  wonderful.  But  such  is  every  man's  attention  to  himself, 
that  what  is  common  and  unheeded  when  it  is  only  seen,  be- 
comes i-emarkable  and  peculiar  when  we  happen  to  feel  it. 

It  is  well  enough  known  to  be  according  to  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  nature,  that  men  should  sicken  and  recover,  that  some 
designs  should  succeed  and  others  miscarry,  that  friends 
shouhl  be  separated  and  meet  again,  that  some  should  be  made 
angry  by  endeavours  to^  please  them,  and  some  be  pleased 
when  no  care  has  been  used  to  gain  their  approbation ;  that 
men  and  women  should  at  first  come  together  by  chance,  like 
each  other  so  >^cll  as  to  commence  acquaintance,  improve  ac- 
quaintance into  fondness,  increase  or  extinguish  fondness  by 
marriage,  and  have  children  of  diflferent  degrees  of  intellects 
and  virtue,  some  of  whom  die  before  their  parents,  and  others 
survive  them. 

Yet  let  any  man  tell  his  own  story,  and  nothing  of  all  this 
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baft  ever  befellen  htm  according  to  the  coimnon  order  of 
things  ;  something  has  always  discriminated  his  case;  some 
unusual  concurrence  of  events  has  appeared,  which  made  him 
more  happy  or  more  miserable  than  other  mortals ;  for  in 
pleasures  or  calamities,  ho wever  common,  every  one  has  com- 
forts and  afflictions  of  his  own. 

It  is  certain  that  without  some  artificial  augmentations, 
many  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  almost  all  its  embellish- 
ments, would  fall  to  the  ground.  If  no  man  was  to  express 
moi*e  delight  than  he  felt,  those  who  felt  most  would  raise 
little  envy.  If  travellers  were  to  describe  the  most  laboured 
p«.  f  /'r>nnances  of  art  with  the  same  coldness  as  they  survey 
tlicin,  all  expectations  of  happiness  from  change  of  place 
would  coiise ;  the  pictui*es  of  Raphael  would  hang  without 
spectators  ;  an<l  the  ganlens  of  Versailles  might  be  inhabited 
by  hermits.  All  the  pleasure  that  is  received  ends  in  an  op- 
portunity of  splendid  falsehood,  in  the  power  of  gaining  no- 
tice by  the  display  of  beauties  which  the  eye  was  weary  of 
beholding,  and  a  history  of  happy  moments^  of  which,  in  re- 
ality«  the  most  happy  was  the  last 

The  ambition  of  sui)erior  sensibility  and  superior  eloquence 
disposes  the  lovers  of  arts  to  receive  rapture  at  one  time,  and 
communicate  it  at  anotlier;  and  each  labours  fii*st  to  impose 
upon  himself,  and  then  to  propagate  the  imposture. 

Pain  is  less  suhject  than  pleasure  to  caprices  of  expression. 
The  torments  of  disease,  and  the  grief  for  irremediable  mis- 
fortunes, sometimes  are  such  as  no  words  can  declare,  and 
can  only  be  signified  by  groans,  or  sobs,  or  inarticulate  ejacu- 
lations. Man  has  from  nature  a  mode  of  utterance  peculiar 
to  pain ;  but  he  has  none  peculiar  to  pleasure,  because  he 
never  has  pleasure  but  in  such  degrees  as  the  ordinary  use  of 
language  may  equal  or  surpass. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  many  pains  as  well  as  plea- 
sures are  heightened  by  rhetorical  affectation,  and  that  the 
picture  is,  for  the  most  part  bigger  than  the  life. 

When  we  describe  our  sensations  of  another's  sorrows, 
either  in  friendly  or  ceremonious  condolence,  the  customs  of 
the  world  scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.  Perhaps  the 
fondest  friendship  would  enrage  oftener  than  comfort,  were 
the  tongue  on  sucli  occasions  faithfully  to  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heart :  and  I  think  the  strictest  moralists  allow 
forms  of  address  to  be  used  without  much  regard  to  their  lite- 
ral acceptation,  when  either  respect  or  tenderness  requires 
them,  because  they  are  universally  knomm  to  denote  not  the 
degree  but  the  species  of  our  sentiments. 

Bnt  the  same  indulgence  cannot  be  allowed  to  him  who  ag- 
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gravaleB  dangers  inoirred  or  sorrow  endured  by  himself,  be- 
cause be  darkens  the  prospect  of  fiitoritjrf  and  multiplies  the 
pains  of  our  condition  by  useless  terrour.  Those  who  mag- 
nify their  delights  are  less  crimind  deceivers,  yet  they  raise 
hopes  which  are  sure  to  be  dis^>p(Hnted.  It  would  be  un- 
doubtedly besty  if  we  could  see  and  hear  every  thing  as  it  is, 
that  nothing  might  be  too  anxiously  dreaded,  or  too  ardenlty 
pursued. 


No.  51.    Satuuiat,  April  7,  1759. 

It  has  been  commonly  remarked,  that  eminent  men  are 
least  eminent  at  home,  that  bright  characters  lose  much  of 
their  splendour  at  a  nearer  view,  and  many  who  fill  the  world 
with  their  fame  excite  very  little  reverence  among  those  that 
surround  them  in  their  domestic  privacies. 

To  blame  or  to  suspect,  is  easy  and  natural.  When  the 
fact  is  evident,  and  the  cause  doubtful,  some  accusation  is  al- 
ways engendered  between  idleness  and  malignity.  This  dis- 
parity of  general  and  familiar  esteem  is  therefore  imputed  to 
hidden  vices,  and  to  practices  indulged  in  secret,  but  carefully 
covered  from  the  public  eye. 

Vice  will  indeed  always  produce  contempt  The  dignity 
of  Alexander,  though  nations  fell  prostrate  before  him,  was 
certainly  held  in  li^e  veneration  by  the  partakers  of  his  mid- 
night revels,  who  had  seen  him,  in  the  madness  of  wine  mur- 
der his  friend,  or  set  fire  to  the  Persian  palace  at  the  instiga^ 
tion  of  a  harlot.  And  it  is  well  remembered  amopg  us,  that 
the  avarice  of  Marlborough  kept  him  in  subjection  to  his  wife, 
while  he  was  dreaded  by  France  as  her  conqueror,  and  ho- 
noured by  the  Emperour  as  his  deliverer. 

But  though  where  there  is  vice  there  must  be  a  want  of 
reverence,  it  is  not  reciprocally  true,  that  when  there  is  want 
of  reverence  there  is  always  vice.  That  awe  which  great 
actions  or  abilities  impress  will  be  inevitably  diminished  by 
acquaintance,  though  nothing  either  mean  or  criminal  shouM 
be  found. 

Of  men,  as  of  every  thing  else,  we  must  judge  according 
to  our  knowledge.  When  we  see  of  a  hero  only  his  battles, 
or  of  a  writer  only  his  books,  we  have  nothing  to  allay  our 
ideas  of  their  greatness.  We  consider  the  one  only  as  the 
guardian  of  his  country,  and  the  other  only  as  the  instructor 
of  mankind.    We  have  neither  opportunity  nor  motive  to  ex- 
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amine  the  minuter  parts  of  their  lives,  or  the  less  apparent 
peculiarities  of  their  characters  ;  we  name  them  with  habi- 
tual respect)  and  forget,  what  we  still  continue  to  know,  that 
they  are  men  like  other  mortals. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  world,  that  much  of  life 
must  be  spent  in  the  same  manner  by  the  wise  and  the  igno- 
rant, the  exalted  and  the  low.  Men,  however  distinguished 
by  external  accidents,  or  intrinsic  qualities,  have  all  the  same 
wants,  the  same  pains,  and,  as  far  as  the  senses  are  consulted, 
the  same  pleasures.  The  petty  cares  and  petty  duties  are 
the  same  in  every  station  to  every  understanding,  and  every 
hour  brings  some  occasion  on  which  we  all  sink  to  the  com- 
mon level.  We  are  all  naked  till  we  are  dressed,  and  hungry 
till  we  are  fed  ;  and  the  general's  triumph  and  sage's  dispu- 
tation, end,  like  the  humble  labours  of  the  smith  or  plough- 
man, in  a  dinner  or  in  sleep. 

Those  notions  which  are  to  be  collected  by  reason  in  op- 
position to  the  senses,  will  seldom  stand  forward  in  the  mind, 
but  lie  ti*easured  in  the  remoter  repositories  of  memory,  to  be 
found  only  when  tliey  are  sought.  Whatever  any  man  may 
have  written  or  done,  his  precepts  or  his  valour  will  scarcely 
overbalance  the  unimportant  uniformity  which  runs  through 
his  time.  We  do  not  easily  consider  him  as  great,  whom  our 
own  eyes  show  us  to  be  little  ^  nor  labour  to  keep  present  to 
our  thoughts  the  latent  excellencies  of  him  who  shares  with 
us  all  our  weaknesses  and  many  of  our  follies;  who  like  us 
is  delighted  with  slight  amusements,  busied  with  trifling  em- 
ployments, and  disturbed  by  little  vexations. 

Great  powers  cannot  be  exerted  but  when  great  exigencies 
make  them  necessary.  Great  exigencies  can  happen  but  sel- 
dom ;  and  therefore  those  qualities  which  have  a  claim  to  the 
veneration  of  mankind,  lie  hid,  for  the  most  part,  like  sub- 
terranean treasures,  over  which  the  foot  passes  as  on  common 
ground,  till  necessity  breaks  open  the  golden  cavern. 

In  the  ancient  celebrations  of  victory,  a  slave  was  placed 
on  the  triumphal  car,  by  tlie  side  of  the  general,  who  remind- 
ed him  by  a  short  sentence,  that  he  was  a  man.  Whatever 
danger  there  might  be  lest  a  leader,  in  his  passage  to  the 
capitol,  should  forget  the  frailties  of  his  nature,  there  was 
surely  no  need  of  such  an  admonition;  the  intoxication  could 
not  have  continued  long ;  he  would  have  been  at  home  but  a 
few  hours  before  some  of  his  dependents  would  have  forgot  his 
greatness,  and  shown  him,  that  notwithstanding  his  laurels, 
he  was  yet  a  man. 

There  are  some  who  try  to  escape  this  domestic  degrada- 
tion, by  labouring  to  appear  always  wise,  or  always  great ; 
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bot  heikat  sMtm  agftiatt  Balum  wUl  for  enr  nbcvm  in  tttfau 
To  be  grave  of  nmn  ami  slow  ol  attorancey  to  look  with  aa- 
licitode  and  speak  with  hesitatUm,  is  attainable  at  will ;  bat 
the  show  of  wisdom  is  ridiculoas  when  tbere  is  nothing  to 
cause  doabt»  as  that  of  Taloor  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared. 

A  man,  who  has  duly  considered  flie  condition  of  his  being, 
will  contentedly  yield  to  the  coarse  of  things :  he  will  not 
pant  for  distinction  where  distinction  would  imply  no  merit; 
but  though  on  g^reat  occasions  he  may  wish  to  be  g^reater  than 
others :  he  will  be  satisfied  in  common  occurrences  not  to  be 
less. 
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Kesponsare  CupidinibiM,  Uor. 

The  practice  of  self-denial^  or  the  forbearance  of  lawful 
pleasure^  has  been  considered  by  almost  every  nation,  from 
the  remotest  ages,  as  the  highest  exaltation  of  human  virtue ; 
and  all  have  agreed  to  pay  respect  and  veneration  to  those 
who  abstained  from  the  delights  of  life,  even  when  they  did 
not  censure  those  who  enjoyed  them. 

The  general  voice  of  mankind,  civil  and  barbarous,  con- 
fesses that  the  mind  and  body  are  at  variance,  and  that  nei- 
ther can  be  made  happy  by  its  proper  gratifications,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  other ;  that  a  pampered  body  will  darken  the 
mind,  and  an  enlightened  mind  will  macerate  the  body.  And 
nouQ  have  failed  to  confer  their  esteem  on  those  wha  prefer 
intellect  to  sense,  who  control  their  lower  by  their  higher 
faculties,  and  forget  the  wants  and  desires  of  animal  life  for 
rational  disquisitions  or  pious  contemplations. 

The  earth  has  scarce  a  country  so  far  advanced  towards 
political  r^ularity  as  to  divide  the  inhabitants  into  classes^ 
where  some  orders  of  men  or  women  are  not  distinguished 
by  voluntary  severities,  and  where  the  reputation  of  their 
sanctity  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  their 
mles,  and  the  exactness  of  their  performance. 

When  an  opinion,  to  which  there  is  no  temptation  of  interest 
qireads  mde  and  continues  long,  it  may  be  reasonably  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  infused  by  nature  or  dictated  by  reason. 
It  has  bec»  often  observed  timt  the  fictions  of  impostore  and 
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illusions  of  fane j,  soon  give  wbj  to  timo  and  et{terience  ; 
and  that  nothing  Iceeps  its  ground  but  truth,  which  gains  ererjr 
day  new  influence  by  new  conflrmation. 

But  truth,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice,  easily  beconea 
subject  to  caprice  and  imagination ;  and  many  particular  acta 
will  be  wrong,  ttiougb  tlieir  general  principle  be  rig^t  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  just  conviction  of  the  restraint  ncces- 
sary  to  be  laid  upon  tlie  appetites,  has  produced  extravagant 
and  unnatural  modes  of  mortiffcation ;  and  institutions  which, 
however  favourably  considered,  will  be  found  to  violate  naturo 
without  promoting  piety. 

But  the  doctrine  of  self-denial  is  not  weakened  in  itself  by 
tlie  erroiirs  of  those  wlio  misintei*pret  or  misapply  it ;  the  en« 
croachment  of  the  appi^tites  upon  the  understanding  is  hourly 
perceived:  and  the  state  of  tliose  whom  sensuality  has  en« 
slaveil  is  known  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  despicable  and 
wretched. 

The  dread  of  such  shameful  captivity  may  justly  raise 
alarms ;  and  wisdom  will  endeavour  to  keep  danger  at  a  dis- 
tance. By  timely  caution  and  suspicious  vigilance  those  de- 
sires may  bo  repressed,  to  which  indulgence  would  soon  give 
absolute  dominion  :  those  enemies  may  be  overcome,  which^ 
when  they  have  been  a  while  accustomed  to  victory,  can  no 
loneer  be  resisted. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  happiness  or  virtue,  than  tffat 
confidence  which  flatters  us  with  an  opinion  of  our  own 
strength,  and  by  assuring  us  of  the  power  of  retreat  preci- 
pitates us  into  hazard.  Some  may  safely  venture  further 
than  others  into  the  regions  of  deliglit  lay  themselves  more 
open  to  the  golden  shafts  of  pleasure,  and  advance  nearer  to 
the  residence  of  the  syrens ;  but  he  that  is  best  armed  with 
constancy  and  reason,  is  yet  vulnerable  in  one  part  or  other ; 
ami  to  every  man  there  is  a  point  fixed,  beyond  which,  if  he 
passea,  he  will  not  easily  return.  It  is  certainly  most  wise^ 
as  it  is  most  safe,  to  stop  before  he  touches  the  utmost  limil^ 
since  evei^  step  of  advance  will  more  and  more  entice  him  tb 

Eforwani,  till  he  shall  at  last  enter  into  the  recesses  of  vo- 
ptuousness,  and  sloth  and  despondency  close  the  passage 
bebind  him. 

To  deny  early  and  inflexibly,  is  the  only  art  of  checking 
the  importunity  of  ilesire,  and  of  preserving  quiet  and  inno- 
cence. Innocent  gratifications  must  be  sometimes  withheld ; 
he  that  complies  with  all  lawful  desires  will  certainly  lose  his 
empire  over  himself,  and  in  time  either  submit  his  reason  to 
kia  wiahea,  and  think  all  his  desires  lawful,  or  dismiss  his 
rcaaen  aa  troublesome  and  tntnisive,  Aid  resolve  to  snatdi 

voin  IV. — R 
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what  he  may  happen  to  with,  without  inquiry  aboot  right  and 
wrong. 

No  man,  whose  appetites  are  his  masters,  can  perform  the 
duties  of  his  nature  with  strictness  and  rq^larity ;  he  that 
would  be  superior  to  external  influences  must  first  become 
superior  to  his  own  passions. 

When  the  Roman  general,  sitting  at  supper  with  a  plate  of 
turnips  before  him,  was  solicited  by  large  presents  to  betray 
his  trust,  he  asked  the  messengers  whether  he  that  could  sup 
on  turnips  was  a  man  likely  to  sell  his  own  country.  Upon  him 
who  has  reduced  his  senses  to  obedience,  temptation  has  lost 
its  power ;  he  is  able  to  attend  impartially  to  virtue,  and  .ex- 
ecute her  commands  without  hesitation. 

To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the  end  of  absti* 
nence :  which  one  of  the  fathers  observes  to  be  not  a  virtue, 
but  the  ground-work  of  virtue.  By  forbearing  to  do  what 
may  innocently  be  done,  we  may  add  hourly  new  vigour  or 
resolution,  and  secure  the  power  of  resistance  when  pleasure 
or  interest  shall  lend  their  charms  to  guilt. 


No.  5S.     Satvkdat,  April  21,  1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir — ^I  have  a  wife  that  keeps  good  company.  You  know 
that  the  word  good  varies  its  meaning  according  to  the  value 
set  upon  different  qualities  and  different  places.  To  be  a 
good  man  in  a  college,  is  to  be  learned ;  in  a  camp,  to  be 
brave ;  and  in  the  city,  to  be  rich.  By  good  company,  in 
the  place  which  I  have  tlie  misfortune  to  inhabit,  we  under- 
stand not  only  those  from  whom  any  good  can  be  learned, 
whether  wisdom  or  virtue ;  or  by  whom  any  good  can  be 
conferred,  whether  profit  or  reputation.  Grood  company  is 
the  company  of  those  whose  birth  is  high,  and  whose  riches 
are  great,  or  of  those  whom  the  rich  and  noble  admit  to 
familiarity. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  fortune  by  no  means  exhuberant,  but 
more  than  equal  to  the  wants  of  my  family,  and  for  some 
years  equal  to  our  desires.  My  wife,  who  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  qilendour,  joined  her  endeavours  to  mine  in 
the  superintendence  of  our  economy ;  we  lived  in  deceat 
plenty,  and  were  not  excluded  from  moderate  pleasures. 

But  slight  causes  produce  great  effects.  All  my  lu^ipi- 
ness  has  been  destroyed  by  change  of  place;  virtue  is  too  of* 
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ten  merely  local ;  in  some  situationR  the  air  diseases  the 
body«  and  in  others  poisons  the  mind.  Being  obliged  to  re- 
move  my  habitation,  I  was  led  by  my  evil  geniiis  to  a  conve- 
nient house  in  a  street  where  many  of  the  nobility  reside* 
We  had  scarcely  ranged  our  furniture,  and  aired  our  rooms, 
when  my  wife  began  to  grow  discontented,  and  to  wonder 
what  the  neighbours  would  thinic  when  they  saw  so  few  chairs 
and  chariots  at  her  door. 

Her  acquaintance  who  came  to  see  her  from  the  quafte^ 
that  we  had  left,  mortified  her  without  design,  by  continual 
inquiries  about  the  ladies  whose  houses  they  viewed  from  our 
windows.  She  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  she  had  no  in- 
tercourse with  them,  and  sheltered  her  distress  under  general 
answers,  which  always  tended  to  raise  suspicion  that  she 
knew  more  than  she  would  tell ;  but  she  was  often  reduced 
to  difficulties,  when  the  course  of  talk  introduced  questions 
about  the  furniture  or  ornamentdof  their  houses,  which,  when 
she  could  get  no  intelligence,  she  was  forced  to  pass  slightly 
over,  as  things  which  she  saw  so  often  that  she  never  minded 
them. 

To  all  these  vexations  she  was  resolved  to  put  an  end,  and 
redouble  her  visits  to  those  few  of  her  friends,  who  visited 
those  who  kept  good  company  ;  and,  if  ever  she  met  a  lady 
of  quality,  forced  herself  into  notice  by  respect  and  assiduity. 
Her  advances  were  generally  rejected ;  and  she  heard  them, 
as  they  went  down  stairs,  talk  how  some  creatures  put  them- 
selves forward. 

She  was  not  discouraged,  but  crept  forward  from  one  to 
another ;  and,  as  perseverance  will  do  great  things,  sapped 
her  way  unperceivedt  till,  unexpectedly,  she  appeared  at  the 
card-table  of  Lady  Biddy  Porpoise,  a  lethargic  virgin  of 
•eventy-six,  whom  all  the  families  in  the  next  square  visited 
very  punctually  when  she  was  not  at  home. 

nniis  was  the  first  step  of  that  elevation  to  which  my  wife 
has  since  ascended.  For  five  months  she  had  no  name  in  her 
nouth  but  that  of  Lady  Biddy,  who,  let  the  world  say  what 
U  would,  bad  a  fine  understanding,  and  such  a  command  of 
her  temper,  that,  whether  she  won  or  lost,  she  slept  over  her 
cards. 

At  Lady  Biddy's  she  met  with  Lady  Tawdry,  whose  favour 
•he  (^ned  by  estimating  her  ear-rings,  which  were  counter- 
feit, at  twice  the  value  of  real  diamonds.  When  she  had 
once  entered  two  houses  of  distinction,  she  was  easily  admit- 
ted into  more,  and  in  ten  weeks  had  all  her  time  anticipated 
by  parties  and  engagements.  Every  morning  she  is  bespoke^ 
a  the  sttmrner^  for  the  gardens ;  in  flie  winter,  for  a  aale ; 
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eyery  afternoon  she  hM  Tiaits  to  paj,  and  OTery  night  brings 
an  inviolable  appointmentv  or  an  assembly  in  wliich  the  brat 
company  in  the  town  were  to  a|^ar. 

Tou  will  easily  imagine  that  much  of  my  domestic  com- 
fort is  withdrawn.  I  never  see  my  wife  but  in  the  hurry  of 
preparation,  or  the  languor  of  weariness.  To  dress  and  to 
ondrens  is  almost  her  whole  business  in  private ;  and  the 
servants  take  advantage  of  her  negligence  to  increase  ex- 
pense. But  I  can  supply  her  omission  by  my  own  diligence, 
and  should  not  much  regret  this  new  course  of  life,  if  it  did 
nothing  more  than  transfer  to  me  the  care  of  our  accounts. 
The  changes  which  it  has  made  are  more  vexatious.  My 
wife  has  no  longer  the  useoC  her  understanding.  She  has  no 
rule  of  action  but  the  fashion.  She  has  no  opinion  but  that 
of  the  people  of  quality.  She  has  no  language  but  the  dia- 
lect of  her  own  set  of  comjiany.  She  hates  and  admires  in 
bumble  imitation  ;  and  echoes  the  words  charming  and  de« 
testable  without  consulting  her  own  perceptions. 

If  for  a  few  minutes  we  sit  down  together^  she  entertains 
mc  with  the  repartees  of  Ladv  Cackle,  or  the  conversation  of 
X«ord  Whiffler  and  Miss  Quick ;  and  .wonders  to  find  roe 
receiving  with  indifference  sayings  which  put  all  the  com- 
pany into  laughter. 

By  her  old  friends  she  is  no  longer  very  willing  to  be  seen, 
but  she  must  not  rid  herself  of  them  all  at  once ;  and  is 
sometimes  surprised  by  her  best  visitants  in  company  which 
she  would  not  show,  and  cannot  hide :  but  from  the  moment 
that  a  countess  enters,  she  takes  rare  neither  to  hear  nor  see 
them ;  tliey  soon  find  themselves  neglected  and  retire,  and 
she  telLs  her  lailyship  that  they  are  some-how  related  at  a 
great  distance,  and  that,  as  they  are  good  sort  of  people,  she 
cannot  be  rude  to  them. 

As  by  this  ambitious  union  with  those  that  are  above  her, 
she  is  always  forced  upon  disadvantageous  comparisons  of 
her  condition  with  theirs,  she  has  a  constant  source  of  misery 
within  ;  and  never  returns  from  glittering  assemblies  and 
magnificent  apartments  but  she  growls  out  her  discontent, 
and  wonders  why  she  was  doomed  to  so  indigent  a  state. 
When  she  attends  the  duchess  to  a  sale,  she  always  sees  some- 
thing that  she  cannot  buy :  and.  that  she  may  not  seem 
wholly  insignificant,  she  will  sometimes  venture  to  bid,  and 
often  makes  acquisitions  which  she  did  not  want  at  prices 
which  she  cannot  afford. 

What  adds  to  all  this  uneasiness  is,  that  this  expense  is 
without  use,  and  this  vanity  without  honour ;  she  forsakes 
houses  where  she  might  be  courtedy  for  those  where  she  is  on^ 
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nffered ;  her  equals  are  daily  made  her  enemies,  aud  her 
nperiors  will  never  be  her  friends. 

I  am,  Sir,  yonrsi  &c. 


No.  54.    Saturday^  April  SS,  1759. 


TO  THE  IDLER. 

8iH — You  have  lately  entertained  your  admirers  with  the 
ease  oF  an  unfortunate  husband,  and  thereby  given  a  demon- 
strative proof  you  are  not  averse  even  to  hear  appeals,  and 
Intninate  differences  between  man  and  wife  ;  I  therefore  take 
the  liberty  to  present  you  with  the  case  of  an  injured  lady, 
which,  as  it  chiefly  relates  to  what  I  think  the  lawyers  calf  a 
point  of  law,  I  shall  do  in  as  juridical  a  manner  as  I  am  ca- 
pable, and  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  learned  gen- 
tlemen of  that  profession. 

Imprifnis.  In  the  style  of  my  marriage  articles,  a  mar- 
riage was  <<  had  and  solemnized,'*  about  six  months  ago, 
between  me  and  Mr.  Saverharges,  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a 
plentiful  fortune  of  his  own,  and  one  who,  I  was  persuaded, 
would  improve,  and  not  spend  mine. 

BefoiT  our  marriage  Mr.  Savecharges  had  all  along  pre- 
ferred the  salutary  exercise  of  walking  on  foot,  to  the  dis- 
tempered ease,  as  he  terms  it  of  lolling  in  a  chariot ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  fine  panegyrics  on  walking,  the  great 
advantages  the  infantry  were  in  the  sole  possession  o{^  and 
the  many  dreadful  dangers  tliey  escaped,  he  found  I  had  very 
different  notions  of  an  equipage,  and  was  not  easily  to  be 
converted,  or  gained  overto||J8  party. 

An  equipage  I  was  determined  to  have,  whenever  I  mar- 
ried. I  too  well  knew  the  disposition  of  my  intended  consort, 
la  leave  the  providing  one  entirely  to  his  honour,  and  flatter 
myself  Mr.  Savecharges  has,  in  the  articles  made  previous 
to  our  marriage,  <<agreefl  to  keep  me  a  coach  ;**  but  lest  I 
should  be  mistaken*  or  the  attorneys  should  not  have  done  me 

^'ustlce  in  methoflising  or  legalizing  these  half  dozen  words, 
I  will  set  about  and  transcribe  that  part  of  the  agreement, 
which  will  explain  the  matter  to  you  much  better  than  can  be 
tkme  by  one  who  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  event;  and 
show  on  what  foundation  I  build  my  hopes  of  being  soon 
ander  the  transporting,  delightful  denomination  of  a  fashion* 
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able  lady,  who  enjoys  the  exalted  and  nnch  envied  felicity  oC 
bowling  about  in  her  own  coach. 

^*And,  further,  the  said  Solomon  Savecharges,  for  divers 
good  causes  and  considerations  him  hereunto  moving,  hath 
agreed,  and  doth  hereby  agree,  that  the  said  Solomon  Save- 
charges  shall  and  will,  so  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after 
the  solemnization  of  the  said  intended  marriage,  at  his  own 
proper  cost  and  charges,  find  and  provide  <  a  certain  vehicle 
or  four-wheel  carriage,  commonly  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  a  coach  ;'  which  said  vehicle  or  wheel-carriage,  so 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  a  coach,  shall  be  *  used  and 
enjoyed'  by  the  said  Sukey  Modish,  his  intended  wife," 
[pray  mind  that,  Mr.  Idlei^]  <*at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  she,  the  said  Sukey  Modbh,  shall  think  fit  uid 
convenient.'' 

Such,  Mr.  Idler,  is  the  agreement  my  <'  passionate  ad- 
mirer" entered  into;  and  what  the  << dear  frugal  husband'' 
calls  a  performance  of  it  remains  to  be  described.  Soon  after 
the  ceremony  of  signing  and  sealing  was  over,  our  wedding 
clothes  being  sent  home,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  in  readi- 
ness except  the  coach,  my  own  shadow  was  scarcely  more  con- 
stant than  my  passionate  lover  in  his  attendance  on  me. 
Wearied  by  his  perpetual  importunities  for  what  he  called  a 
completion  of  his  bliss,  I  consented  to  make  him  happy ;  in  a 
few  days  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and,  attended  by  Hymen  in 
his  saffron  robes,  retired  to  a  country  seat  of  my  husband's, 
where  the  honey-moon  flew  over  our  heads  ere  we  had  time  to 
recollect  ourselves,  or  think  of  our  engagements  in  town. 
Well,  to  town  we  came,  and  you  may  be  sure.  Sir,  I  expected 
to  stq)  into  my  coach  on  my  arrival  here  ;  but  what  was  my 
surprise  and  disappointment,  when,  instead  of  this,  he  beg^n 
to  sound  in  my  ears,  **  That  the  interest  of  money  was  low, 
very  low ;  and  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  be  incumbered 
with  a  little  regiment  of  servaigp  in  these  hard  times !"  I 
could  easily  perceive  what  all  this  tended  to,  but  would  not 
seem  to  understand  him  ;  which  made  it  highly  necessary  for 
Mr.  Savecharges  to  explain  himself  more  intelligibly ;  to 
harp  upon  and  protest  he  dreaded  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
coach.  And,  truly,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  conceive  how 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  such  a  convenience  could  be  any 
way  adequate  to  tlie  heavy  expease  attending  it  I  now 
thought  it  high  time  to  speak  with  equal  plainness,  and  told 
him,  as  the  fortune  I  brought  fairly  entitled  me  to  ride  in  my 
coach,  and  as  I  was  sensible  his  circumstances  would  very 
well  afford  it,  he  must  pardon  me  if  I  insisted  on  a  perform^ 
ance  of  his  agreement 
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I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Idler^  whether  any  fhing  could  be 
more  civil,  more  complaisant,  than  this  ?  And  fwould  yoa 
believe  it  1)  the  creature  in  return,  a  few  days  after,  accosted 
Be  in  an  offended  tone,  with,  **  Madam,  I  can  now  tell  yoa 
your  coach  is  ready  ;  and  since  you  are  so  passionately  fond 
of  one,  I  intend  you  the  honour  of  keeping  a  pair  of  horses—- 
Tou  insisted  upon  having  an  article  of  pin  money ;  and 
horses  are  no  part  of  my  agreement.'*    Base,   designing 
wretch  ! — I  heg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Idler^  the  very  recital  of 
mch  mean,  ungentleman-like  behaviour  fires  my  blood,  and 
lights  up  a  flame  within  me.    But  hence,  thou  worst  of  mon- 
sters, ill-timed  rage,  and  let  me  not  spoil  my  cause  for  want 
of  temper. 

Now  though  I  am  convinced  I  might  make  a  worae  use  of 
part  of  the  pin-monev,  than  by  extending  my  bounty  towards 
the  support  of  so  useful  a  part  of  the  brute  creation ;  yet,  like 
a  true-born  Englishwoman,  I  am  so  tenacious  of  my  rights 
and  privileges,  and  moreover  so  good  a  friend  to  the  gentle- 
■an  of  the  law,  that  I  protest,  Mr.  Idler,  sooner  than  tamely 
give  up  the  point,  and  be  quibbled  out  of  my  right,  I  will  re- 
ceive my  pin-money,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand,  and  pay  it  to 
them  with  the  other ;  provided  they  will  give  me,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  my  trustees,  encouragment  to  commence  a 
suit  acainst  this  dear  frugal  husband  of  mine. 

And  of  this  I  cannot  have  the  least  shadow  of  doubt,  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  told  by  very  good  authority,  it  is  some 
way  or  other  laid  down  as  a  rule,  ^^'^Thai  whenever  the  law 
doth  give  any  thing  to  one,  it  giveth  impliedly  whatever  is 
necessary  for  the  taking  and  enjoying  the  same."  Now  I 
would  gladly  know  what  eiv|oyment  I,  or  any  lady  in  the 
kingdom,  can  have  of  a  coach  without  horses  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious^— None  at  all !  For  as  Serj.  Catlyne  very  wisely  ob- 
serves, **  Though  a  coach  has  wheels,  to  the  end  it  may  there- 
by and  by  virtue  thereof  be  enabled  to  move;  yet  in  point  of 
utility  it  may  as  well  have  none,  if  they  are  not  put  in  mo- 
tion by  means  of  its  vital  parts,  that  is,  the  horses.*' 

And  therefore.  Sir,  I  humbly  hope  you  and  the  learned  in 
tiie  law  will  be  of  opinion,  that  two  certain  animals,  or  quad- 
ruped creatures,  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  oC 
horses,  ought  to  be  annexed  to  and  go  along  with  the  coach. 

SUKET  SAVF4CHAaQfiS. 

*  Coke  on  Littleton- 
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Mr.  iDtRR — I  httn  taken  tb«  liborty  nt  laying  before  you 
my  cooiplaifit,  and  of  desiring  adyics  or  consoUtion,  witk 
the  greater  ntiifidi'nce,  berauw  I  believe  man/  other  writers 
have  KuBired  the  nume  indignities  with  myseir,  and  hope  lay 
quarrel  w,ill  be  regiirded  by  you  and  your  readersai  the  com- 
mon cauw  of  titemture. 

Having  been  long  a  student.  I  thought  inyseir  qualified  in 
time  to  become  an  author.  Aly  inquirirs  b;ive  breii  n>uch 
diverHifietl,  and  far  extended  ;  and  not  finding  my  genius  di- 
recting me  by  irresistible  iiupulm:  to  anv  particular  subject, 
I  dellberatetl  three  yeara  which  part  of  linnwleilge  to  illus- 
trate by  niy  laboui-s.  Choice  in  more  often  determined  by 
accident  than  by  reamn  ;  t  walked  abr')ad  one  morning  with 
«  curious  lady,  and  by  her  inquiries  and  observations  was 
incited  to  write  the  natural  history  of  tiM  county  in  which  1 
reside. 

Natural  history  Is  no  work  for  one  that  loves  his  chair  or 
his  bed.  Speculation  may  be  pursued  on  a  soil  couch,  but 
nature  must  be  observed  in  the  open  air.  i  have  collected 
materials  with  indefatigable  perUnacity.  I  have  gathered 
ginw-wurms  in  the  evening,  and  snails  in  the  morning ;  I 
have  seen  the  daisy  close  and  open  :  I  have  heard  the  owl 
shriek  at  midnight,  and  hunted  insects  in  the  heat  of  noon- 
Seven  years  1  was  employed  in  collecting  animalti  and 
vegetables,  and  then  foiinu  that  my  design  was  yet  iin|)errect 
I'he  subterranean  treasures  of  the  place  had  bran  passed  un- 
observed, and  another  year  was  to  be  spent  in  mines  and  coal- 
pits. What  I  had  already  done  siipi>lied  a  sufficient  motivs 
to  do  more.  I  acquainted  myself  with  the  black  inhabitants 
of  metallic  caverns,  and  in  defiance  of  damps  and  floods, 
wandcrcti  through  the  gloomy  labyrinths,  and  giitiiered  fo»* 
fills  fn>m  every  fissure. 

At  last  I  began  to  write,  and  as  I  finished  any  section  of 
my  book,  read  it  to  such  of  my  friends  as  were  most  skilful 
in  the  matter  which  it  ti-eated.  None  of  thctn  were  satisfied ; 
one  disliked  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  another  the  colours 
of  the  style  :  one  advised  me  to  enlarge,  another  to  abri'lge. 
i  i-esoivfd  to  read  no  mor^  but  to  take  my  own  way  and 
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write  on,  for  by  consultation  I  only  perplexed  my  thoughts 
and  retarded  my  work. 

The  book  was  at  last  finished,  and  I  did  not  doubt  but  my 
hbour  would  be  repaid  by  profit,  and  my  ambition  satisfi^ 
with  honours.     I  considered  that  natural  history  is  neitlier 
temporary  nor  local,  and  that  though  I  limite<l  my  inquiries 
to  my  own  county,  yet  every  part  of  the  earth  has  produc- 
tions common  to  all  the  rest.     Civil  history  may  be  partiaHy 
studied,  the  revolutions  of  one  nation  may  be  neglected  by 
another ;  but  after  that  in  which  all  have  an  interest,  all 
■ust  be  inquisive.     No  man  can  have  sunk  so  far  into  stu- 
jddity  as  not  to  consider  the  properties  of  the  ground  on 
which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he  feeds,  or  the  ani- 
mals that  delight  his  ear  or  amuse  his  eye :  and  thei*efore  I 
computed  that  universal  curiosity  would  call  for  many  edi- 
tloii8  of  my  book,  and  that  in  five  years  I  should  gain  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  by  the  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies. 

When  1  began  to  wnte  I  insured  the  house,  and  suffered 
the  utmost  solicitude  when  I  entrusted  my  book  to  the  car- 
rier^ though  I  had  secured  it  against  mischances  by  lodging 
two  transcripts  in  different  places.  At  my  arrival,  I  expect- 
ed that  the  patrons  of  learning  would  contend  for  the  honour 
of  a  dedication,  and  resolved  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  let- 
ters, by  a  haughty  contempt  of  pecuniary  solicitations. 

I  took  lodgings  near  the  house  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
expected  every  morning  a  visit  from  the  President    I  walked 
in  the  Park,  and  wondered  that  I  overheard  no  mention  of  the 
great  Naturalist     At  last  I  visited  a  noble  eai*l,  and  told  him 
of  my  work :  he  answered,  that  he  was  under  an  engagement 
never  to  subscribe.     I  was  angry  to  have  that  refused  which 
I  did  not  mean  to  ask,  and  concealed  my  design  of  making 
him  immortal.     I  went  next  day  to  another,  and,  in  resent- 
ment of  my  late  affront,  off*ered  to  prefix  his  name  to  my 
new  book.     He  said,  coldly,  ^  that  he  did  not  understand 
those  things;'  another  thought  *  thei-e  were  too  many  books;' 
and  another  would  ^  talk  with  me  when  the  races  were  over.' 
Being  amazed  to  find   a  man  of  learning  so  indecently 
slighted,  I  resolved  to  indulge  the  philosophical  pride  of  re- 
tirement and  independence.     I  then  sent  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal booksellci*s  the  plan  of  my  book,  and  bespoke  a  large 
room  in  the  next  tavern,  that  I  might  more  commodiously 
sec  them  together,  and  enjoy  the  contest,  while  they  were 
outbidding  one  another.     I  drank  my  coffee,  and  yet  nobody 
was  come ;  at  last  I  received  a  note  from  one.  to  tell  me,  that 
he  was  going  out  of  town  ;  and  from  another,  that  Natural 
History  was  out  of  his  way  ;  at  last  there  came  a  grave  man^ 
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who  desired  to  see  the  work^  and,  witiiout  opening  it,  told 
me,  that  a  book  of  that  size  would  never  do. 

I  then  condescended  to  step  into  shops,  and  mentioned  my 
work  to  tiie  masters.  Some  never  dealt  with  authors  ',  othert 
had  their  hands  fall :  some  never  had  known  sudi  a  dMd 
time ;  others  had  lost  by  all  that  they  had  publish^  for  tha 
last  twelvemonth.  One  offered  to  mint  my  work,  if  I  coold 
procure  subscriptions  for  live  bunaredy  and  would  allow  nw 
two  hundred  copies  for  my  property.  I  lost  my  patience^ 
and  gave  him  a  kick,  for  which  be  has  indicted  me, 

I  can  easily  perceive,  that  there  is  a  combination  among 
them  to  defeat  my  expectations ;  and  I  find  it  so  general,  that 
I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  long  concerted.  I  suppose  some 
of  my  friends,  to  whom  I  read  the  first  part,  gave  notice  of 
my  design,  and,  perhaps,  sold  the  treacherous  intelligence  at 
a  higher  price  llian  the  firaudulence  of  trade  will  now  allow 
me  tor  my  book. 

Inform  me,  Mr.  Idler,  what  I  must  do;  where  must  know* 
ledge  and  industry  find  their  recompense,  thus  neglected  by 
the  high,  and  cheated  by  the  low  ?  I  sometimes  resolve  te 
print  my  book  at  my  own  expense,  and  like  the  Sibyl,  double 
the  price;  and  sometimes  am  tempted,  in  emulation  of 
Baleigh,  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  leave  this  sordid  gOM- 
ration  to  the  curses  of  posterity.  Tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what 
I  shall  do. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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There  is  such  difference  between  the  pursuits  of  men,  that 
one  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city  lives  to  little  other 
purposes  than  to  wonder  at  the  rest.  Some  have  hopes  and 
fears,  wishes  and  aversions,  which  never  enter  into  tiie 
thoughts  of  others,  and  inquiry  is  laboriously  exerted  to  gain 
that  which  those  who  possess  it  are  ready  to  throw  away* 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  value  every  thing  by  Us 
use,  and  have  no  such  superfluity  of  time  or  money  as  may 
prompt  them  to  unnatural  wants  or  ci^Nricious  emulations, 
nothing  ajqpears  more  improbable  or  extravagant  than  the 
love  m  curiosities,  or  that  desire  of  accumiuating  trifles, 
which  distinguishes  many  by  whom  no  other  distinction  could 
have  ever  been  obtained. 

Be  that  has  lived  without  knowing  to  what  height  desire 
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nay  he  raided  hy  vanity,  with  what  rapture  baubles  are 
snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  rival  collectors,  how  the  eager- 
less  of  one  raises  eagerness  in  another,  and  one  worthless 
purchase  makes  a  second  necessary^  may,  by  passing  a  few 
hours  at  an  auction,  learn  more  than  by  shown  by  many  vo- 
hmes  of  Maxims  or  Essays. 

The  advertisement  of  a  sale  is  a  signal  which  at  once  puts 
i  thousand  hearts  in  motion,  and  brings  contenders  from 
every  part  to  the  scene  of  distribution.  He  that  had  resolved 
lo  buy  no  more,  feels  his  constancy  subdued ;  there  is  now 
amnetliing  in  the  catalogue  which  completes  his  cabinet,  and 
which  he  was  never  before  able  to  find.  He  whose  sober 
reflections  inform  him,  that  of  adding  collection  to  collection 
there  is  no  end,  and  that  it  is  wise  to  leave  early  that  which 
must  he  left  imperfect  at  last,  yet  cannot  withhold  himself 
from  coming  to  see  what  it  is  that  brings  so  many  together, 
and  when  he  comes  is  soon  overpowered  by  his  habitual  pas- 
sion ;  he  is  attracted  by  rarity,  seduced  by  example,  and  in^^ 
flamed  by  competition. 

While  flie  stores  of  pride  and  happiness  are  surveyed,  one 
looks  with  loneing  eyes  and  gloomy  countenance,  on  that 
which  he  despairs  to  gain  from  a  richer  bidder ;  anotiier  keeps 
ids  eye  with  care  from  settling  too  long  on  that  which  he  most 
earnestly  desires ;'  and  another,  with  more  art  than  virtuey 
depreciates  that  which  he  values  most^  in  hope  to  have  it  at 
an  easy  rate. 

The  novice  is  often  surprised  to  see  what  minute  and  un- 
important discriminations  increase  or  diminish  value.  An 
irregular  contortion  of  a  turbinated  shell,  which  common  eyes 
pass  unregarded,  will  ten  times  treble  its  price  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  philosophers.  Beauty  is  far  from  operating  upon 
collectors  as  upon  low  and  vulgar  minds,  even  where  beauty 
might  be  thought  the  only  quality  that  could  deserve  notice. 
Among  the  shells  that  please  by  their  variety  of  colours,  if 
<me  can  be  found  accidentally  deformed  by  a  cloudy  spot,  it 
is  boasted  as  the  pride  of  the  collection.  China  is  sometimes 
purchased  for  little  less  than  its  weight  in  gold,  only  because 
it  is  old,  though  neither  less  brittle,  nor  better  painted  than 
the  modem;  and  brown  china  is  caught  up  with  extacy, 
tbmigh  no  reason  can  be  imagined  for  which  it  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  common  vessels  of  common  clay. 

The  fate  of  prints  and  coins  is  equally  inexplicable.  Some 
prints  are  treasured  up  as  inestimably  valuable,  because  the 
impression  was  made  before  the  plate  was  finished.  Of  coins 
the  price  rises  not  from  th*  purity  of  the  metal,  the  excellence 
of  me  workmanship^  flie  elegance  of  the  legend,  or  the  cbro- 
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nological  use.  A  piece,  or  which  neither  fhe  inscription  can 
be  ready  nor  the  face  distinguishedy  if  there  remain  of  it  but 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  rare,  will  be  sought  by  contending 
nations,  and  dignify  the  treasury  in  which  it  shall  be  shown* 

Whether  this  curiosity,  so  barren  of  immediate  advantage, 
and  so  liable  to  depravation,  does  more  harm  or  good,  is  not 
easily  decided.  Its  harm  is  apparent  at  the  first  view.  It 
fills  the  mind  with  trifling  ambition ;  fixes  the  attention  upon 
things  which  havp.  seldom  any  tendency  towards  virtue  or 
wisdom;  employs  tn  idle  inquiries  the  time  that  is  given 
for  better  purposes ;  and  often  ends  in  mean  and  dishonest 
practices,  when  desire  increases  by  indulgence  beyond  the 
power  of  honest  gratification. 

These  are  the  effects  of  curiosity  in  excess  ;  but  what  pas- 
sion in  excess  will  not  become  vicious  ?  All  indifferent  quali- 
ties and  practices  are  bad  if  they  are  compared  with  those 
which  ai^  good,  and  good  if  they  are  opposed  to  those  that 
are  bad.  The  pride  or  the  pleasure  of  making  collections,  if 
it  be  restrained  by  prudence  and  morality,  produces  a  pleas- 
ing remission  after  more  laborious  studies ;  furnishes  an 
amusement  not  wholly  unprofitable  for  that  part  of  life,  the 
greater  part  of  many  lives,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in 
idleness  or  vice :  it  produces  an  useful  traffic  between  the  in- 
dustry of  indigence  and  the  curiosity  of  wealth  ;  it  brings 
many  things  to  notice  that  would  be  neglected  ;  and  by  fixing 
the  thoughts  upon  intellectual  pleasures,  resists  the  natural 
encroachments  of  sensuality,  and  maintains  the  mind  in  her 
lawful  superiority. 


No.  57.     Saturday,  May  19,  1759. 

Prudence  is  of  more  frequent  use  than  any  other  intellec 
tual  quality ;  it  is  exerted  on  slight  occasions,  and  called  intc 
act  by  the  cursory  business  of  common  life. 

Whatever  is  universally  necessary  has  been  granted  to  man- 
kind on  easy  terms.  Prudence,  as  it  is  always  wanted,  ii 
without  great  difficulty  obtained.  It  requires  neither  exten 
sive  view  nor  profound  search,  but  forces  itself,  by  sponta 
ncous  impulse,  upon  a  mind  neither  great  nor  busy,  neither  in 
grossed  by  vast  designs,  nor  distracted  by  multiplicity  o 
attention. 

Prudence  operates  on  life  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  oi 
composition  ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  elevation,  ra 
ther  prevents  loss  than  procures  advantage ;  and  often  escape 
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miscarriages,  but  seldom  reaches  either  power  or  honour.  It 
quenches  that  ardour  of  enterprise  by  which  every  thing  is 
done  that  can  claim  praise  or  admiration  ;  and  represses  that 
generous  temerity  which  often  fails  and  often  succeeds.  Rules 
may  obviate  faults,  but  can  never  confer  beauties  ;  and  pru- 
dence keeps  life  safe,  but  does  not  often  make  it  happy.  The 
world  is  not  amazed  with  prodigies  of  excellence,  but  when 
wit  tramples  upon  rules,  and  magnanimity  breaks  the  chains 
of  prudence. 

One  of  the  most  prudent  of  all  that  have  fallen  within  my 
observation,  is  my  old  companion  Sophron,  who  has  passed 
til  rough  the  world  in  quiet,  by  perpetual  adherence  to  a  few 
plain  maxims,  and  wonders  how  contention  and  distress  can 
so  often  happen. 

The  first  principle  of  Sophron  is  to  run  no  hazards.  Though 
he  loves  money,  he  is  of  opinion  that  frugality  is  a  more  cer- 
tain source  of  riches  than  industry.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that 
any  prospect  of  large  profit  is  set  before  him  ;  he  believes  lit- 
tle about  futurity,  and  does  not-love  to  trust  his  money  out  of 
his  sight,  for  nobody  knows  what  may  happen.  He  has  a 
small  estate,  which  he  lets  at  the  old  rent,  because  ^  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  a  little  than  nothing;'  but  he  rigorously  demands 
payment  on  the  stated  day,  for  '  he  that  cannot  pay  one  quar- 
ter cannot  pay  two.'  If  he  is  told  of  any  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, he  likes  the  old  way,  has  observed  that  changes  very 
seldom  answer  expectation,  is  of  opinion  that  our  fore- 
fathers knew  how  to  till  the  ground  as  well  as  we ;  and  con- 
cludes witli  an  argument  that  nothing  can  overpower,  that  the 
expense  of  planting  and  fencing  is  immediate,  and  the  advan- 
tage distant,  and  tliat  ^  he  is  no  wise  man  who  will  quit  a  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertainty.' 

Another  of  Sophron's  rules  is,  ^to  mind  no  business  but 
his  own.'  In  the  state  he  is  of  no  party  ;  but  bears  and  speaks 
of  public  affairs  with  the  same  coldness  as  of  the  administra- 
tion of  some  ancient  republic.  If  any  flagrant  act  of  fraud 
or  oppression  is  mentioned,  he  hopes  tliat  ^  all  is  not  true  that 
is  told  ;'  if  misconduct  or  corruption  puis  the  nation  in  a 
flame,  he  hopes  that  *  every  man  means  well.'  At  elections 
he  leaves  his  dependents  to  their  own  choice,  and  declines  to 
vote  himself;  for  every  candidate  is  a  good  man,  whom  he  is 
unwilling  to  oppose  or  offend. 

If  disputes  happen  among  his  neighbours,  he  observes  an 
invariable  and  cold  neutrality.  His  punctuality  has  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  honesty,  and  his  caution  that  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  few  would  refuse  to  refer  their  claims  to  his  award. 
He  might  have  prevented  many  expensive   law-suits^  and 
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qaenched  many  a  fead  in  its  fint  smokei  but  always  refoasa 
the  office  of  arbitrationf  becaose  be  must  decide  against  one 
or  the  ottier. 

With  the  affairs  of  other  families  he  is  alwajs  unacquaint- 
ed. He  sees  estates  bought  and  sold,  squandered  and  in- 
creased, without  praising  the  economist,  or  censuring  tiie 
spendthrift.  He  never  courts  the  rising,  lest  they  should  fall; 
nor  insults  tiie  fallen,  lest  they  should  rise  again.  His  cau- 
tion has  the  appearance  of  yirtue,  and  all  who  do  not  want 
his  help  praise  his  bencTolence ;  but  if  any  man  solicits  his 
assistance,  he  has  just  sent  away  all  his  money :  and  when  the 
petitioner  is  gone,  declares  to  his  family  that  he  is  sorry  for 
his  misfortunes,  has  always  looked  upon  him  widi  particular 
kindness,  and  therefore  could  not  lend  him  money,  lest  he 
should  destroy  their  friendship  by  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
payment. 

Of  domestic  misfortunes  he  has  never  heard.  When  he  is 
told  the  hundreth  time  of  a  gentleman^s  daughter  who  has 
married  the  coachman,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  vrith  astonish- 
ment, for  he  always  thought  her  a  very  sober  girl.  When 
nuptial  quarrels,  after  having  filled  the  country  with  talk  and 
laughter,  at  last  end  in  separation,  he  never  can  conceive 
how  it  happened,  for  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  happy  couple. 

If  his  advice  is  asked,  he  never  gives  any  particular  direc- 
tion, because  events  are  uncertain,  and  he  will  bring  no  blame 
upon  himself;  but  he  takes  the  consulter  tenderly  by  the  hand, 
tells  him  he  makes  his  case  his  own,  and  advises  him  not  to  act 
rashly,  but  to  weigh  the  reasons  on  both. sides ;  observes  that 
a  man  may  be  as  easily  too  hasty  as  too  slow,  and  that  as 
many  fail  by  doing  too  much  as  too  little ;  that  ^  a  wise  man 
has  too  ears  and  one  tongue ;'  and  <  tliat  a  little  said  is  soon 
amended  ;  that  he  could  tell  him  this  and  that,  but  that  after 
all  every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  affairs.' 

With  this  some  are  satisfied,  and  go  home  with  great  reve- 
rence of  Sophron's  wisdom ;  and  none  are  offend^,  because 
every  one  is  left  in  full  possession  of  his  own  opinion. 

Sophron  gives  no  characters.  It  is  equally  vain  to  tell  him 
of  vice  and  virtue,  for  he  has  remarked  that  no  man  likes  to 
be  censured,  and  that  very  few  are  delighted  with  the  praises 
of  another.  He  has  a  few  terms  which  he  uses  to  all  alike. 
With  respect  to  fortune,  he  believes  every  family  to  be  in  good 
circumstances ;  he  never  exalts  any  understanding  by  lavish 
praise^  yet  he  meets  with  none  but  very  sensible  people. 
Every  man  is  honest  and  hearty,  and  every  woman  is  a  good 
creature. 

Thus  8o|ibron  creeps  along^  neither  loved  nor  hated,  neither 
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favoured  nor  opposed  ;  he  has  never  attempted  to  grow  rich^ 
for  fear  of  growing  poor ;  and  has  nused  no  friends,  for  fear 
sf  making  enemies. 


No.  58.    Saturday,  Majr  26,  1759. 

Pleasure  is  yery  seldom  found  where  it  is  sought.  Our 
brighthest  blazes  <^  gladness  are  commonly  kindled  by  unex- 
pected sparks.  The  flowers  which  scatter  their  odours  from, 
time  to  time  in  the  paths  of  life,  grow  up  without  culture 
from  seeds  scattered  by  chance. 

Nothing  is  more  hopeless  than  a  scheme  of  merriment* 
Wits  and  humourists  are  brought  together  from  distant  quar- 
ters by  preconcerted  invitations ;  they  come  attended  by  their 
admirers  prepared  to  laugh  and  to  applaud  ;  they  gaze  awhile 
on  each  other,  ashamed  to  be  silent,  and  afraid  to  speak ; 
ever}'  man  is  discontented  with  himself,  grows  angry  with  those 
that  give  him  pain,  and  resolves  that  he  will  contribute  no- 
thing to  the  merriment  of  such  worthless  company.  Wine 
inflames  the  general  malignity,  and  changes  sullenness  to  pe- 
tttlence^  till  at  last  none  can  bear  any  longer  the  presence  of 
the  rest.  They  retire  to  vent  their  indignation  in  safer  places 
where  they  are  heard  with  attention  ;  their  importance  is  re- 
stored, they  recover  their  good-humour,  and  gladden  the  night 
with  wit  and  jocularity. 

Merriment  is  always  the  effect  of  a  sudden  impression. 
The  jest  which  is  expected  is  already  destroyed.  Tlie  most 
active  imagination  will  be  sometimes  torpid  under  the  frigid 
influence  of  melancholy ;  and  sometimes  occasions  will  be 
wanting  to  tempt  the  mind,  however  volatile,  to  sallies  and 
excursions.  Nothing  was  ever  said  with  uncommon  felicity, 
but  by  the  co-operation  of  chance ;  and,  therefore,  wit  as  well 
as  vidour  must  be  content  to  share  its  honours  with  fortune. 

All  other  pleasures  are  equally  uncertain ;  the  general  re- 
medy of  uneasiness  is  change  of  place ;  almost  every  one  has 
some  journey  of  pleasure  in  his  mind,  with  which  he  flatters 
his  expectation.  He  that  travels  in  tlieory  has  no  inconve- 
nience ;  he  has  shade  and  sunshine  at  his  disposal,  and  where- 
ever  be  alights  finds  tables  of  plenty  and  looks  of  gaiety. 
These  ideas  are  indulged  till  the  day  of  departure  arrives,  the 
chaise  is  called,  and  the  progress  of  happiness  begins. 

A  few  miles  teach  him  the  fallacies  of  imagination.  The 
road  is  dusty,  the  a^r  is  sultry,  the  {uirses  are  sluggish^  and 
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tiie  postillioii  brutaL  He  Imigs  for  tbe  time  of  diniier»  that 
he  may  eat  and  rest  The  inn  is  crowded,  his  orders  are  ne- 
glectedy  and  nothing  remains  hut  that  he  devour  in  haste 
what  the  cook  has  spoiled,  imd  drive  on  in  quest  of  better  en- 
tertainment He  finds  at  night  a  more  commodious  house, 
but  the  best  is  always  worse  ttian  he  expected. 

He  at  last  enters  his  native  province,  and  resolves  to  feast 
his  mind  vriith  the  conversation  of  his  old  friends,  and  the  re- 
collection of  juvenile  frolics.  He  stops  at  the  house  of  his 
fiiend,  whom  he  designs  to  overpower  with  pleasure  by  the 
unexpected  interview.  He  is  not  known  till  he  tells  his  name^ 
and  revives  the  memory  of  himself  by  a  gpradusU  explanatioii. 
He  is  then  coldly  recdved,  and  ceremoniously  feasted.  He 
hastes  away  to  another,  whom  his  affairs  have  called  to  a  ~ 
tant  {dace,  and  having  seen  the  empty  house,  goes  away 
gusted,  by  a  disappointment  .which  could  not  be  intended 
because  it  could  not  be  foreseen.  At  the  next  house  he  finds 
every  face  clouded  with  misfortune,  and  is  regarded  with 
malevolence  as  an  unreasonable  intruder,  who  comes  not  to 
visit  but  to  insult  them. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  either  meii  or  places  such  as  we 
expect  them.  He  that  has  pictured  a  prospect  upon  his  fancy, 
will  receive  little  pleasure  from  his  eyes ;  he  tliat  has  antici 
pated  the  conversation  of  a  wit,  will  wonder  to  what  prejudice 
owes  his  reputation.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  hope,  though 
hope  should  always  be  deluded ;  for  hope  itself  is  happiness, 
and  its  frustrations,  however  frequent,  are  yet  less  dreadful 
than  its  extinction. 


No.  59.     Satusdat,  June  2,  1759. 

In  the  common  enjoyments  of  life  we  cannot  very  liberally 
indulge  the  present  hour,  but  by  anticipating  part  of  the  ]dea- 
sure  which  might  have  relieved  the  tediousness  of  another 
day  ;  and  any  uncommon  exertion  of  strength,  or  perseve- 
rance in  labour,  is  succeeded  by  a  long  interval  of  languor 
and  weakness.  Whatever  advantage  we  snatch  beyond  flie 
certain  portion  allotted  us  by  nature,  is  like  money  spent  be- 
fore it  is  due,  which  at  the  time  of  regular  payment  will  be 
missed  and  regretted. 

Fame,  like  all  other  things  which  are  supposed  to  give  or 
to  increase  happiness,  is  dispensed  with  the  same  equality  of 
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distribution.  He  that  is  loudly  praised  will  be  clamorouslj 
censured ;  he  that  rises  hastily  into  fame  will  be  in  danger  of 
sinking  suddenly  into  oblivion. 

Of  many  writers  who  filled  their  age  with  wonder,  and 
whose  names  we  find  celebrated  in  the  books  of  their  contem- 
porariest  the  works  are  now  no  longer  to  be  seen,  or  are  seen 
only  amidst  the  lumber  of  libraries  which  are  seldom  visited, 
where  they  lie  only  to  show  the  deceitfulness  of  hope,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  honour. 

Of  the  decline  of  reputation  many  causes  may  be  assigned. 
It  is  commonly  lost  because  it  never  was  deserved  ;  and  was 
conferred  at  first  not  by  the  suffrage  of  criticism,  but  by  the 
fondness  of  friendship,  or  servility  of  flattery.  The  great 
and  popular  are  very  freely  applauded ;  but  all  soon  grow 
weary  of  echoing  to  each  other  a  name  which  has  no  other 
cbdm  to  notice,  but  that  many  mouth?  are  pronouncing  it  at 
once. 

But  many  have  lost  the  final  reward  of  their  labours,  be- 
cause they  were  too  hasty  to  enjoy  it  They  have  laid  hold 
on  recent  occurrences  and  eminent  names,  and  delighted 
their  readers  with  allusions  and  remarks,  in  which  all  were 
interested,  and  to  which  all  tlierefore  were  attentive.  But 
the  eflbct  ceased  with  its  cause :  the  ttmr  ifuickly  came  when 
new  events  drove  the  former  from  memory,  when  the  vicissi« 
todes  of  the  world  brought  new  hopes  and  fears,  transferred 
the  love  and  hatred  of  the  public  to  other  agents;  and  the 
writer,  whose  works  were  no  longer  assisted  by  gratitude  or 
resentment,  was  left  to  the  cold  regard  of  idle  curiosity. 

He  that  writes  upon  general  principles,  or  delivers  univer- 
sal truths,  may  hope  to  be  often  read,  because  his  work  will 
be  equally  useful  at  all  times  and  in  every  country ;  but  he 
cannot  expect  it  to  be  received  with  eagerness,  or  to  spread 
with  rapidity,  because  desire  can  have  no  particular  stimula- 
tion ;  that  which  is  to  be  loved  long  must  be  loved  with  reason 
rather  than  with  passion.  He  that  lays  out  his  labours  upon 
temporary  subjex^ts,  easily  finds  readers,  and  quickly  loses 
them ;  for  what  should  make  the  book  valued  when  its  sub- 
ject is  no  more? 

These  observations  will  show  the  reason  why  the  poem  of 
Hudibras  is  almost  forgotten,  however  embellished  witli  sen- 
timents and  diversified  with  allusions,  however  bright  with 
wit,  and  however  solid  with  truth.  The  hypocrisy  which  it 
detected,  and  the  folly  which  it  ridiculed,  have  long  vanlHhed 
from  public  notice.  Those  who  had  felt  the  mischief  of  dis- 
cord, and  the  tyranny  of  usurpation,  read  it  with  rapture, 
for  every  line  brought  back  to  memory  something  known^ 
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and  gratified  resentment  by  the  just  censure  of  something 
hated.  But  tlie  book  which  was  once  quoted  by  princes,  and 
which  supplied  conversation  to  all  tiie  assemblies  of  tiie  gay 
and  witty,  is  now  seldom  mentioned,  and  even  by  those  ^at 
affect  to  mention^  it  is  seldom  read.  So  vainly  is  wit  lavish- 
ed upon  fugitive  topics,  so  little  can  architecture  secure  du- 
ration when  the  ground  is  false. 


No.  60.     Satubday,  June  9,  1759. 

Criticism  is  a  study  by  which  men  grow  important  and 
formidable  at  a  very  small  expense.  The  powier  of  invention 
has  been  conferred  by  nature  upon  few,  and  the  labour  of 
learning  tliose  sciences  which  may  by  mei-e  labour  be  obtain- 
ed is  too  great  to  be  willingly  endured ;  but  every  man  can 
exert  such  judgment  as  be  has  upon  the  works  of  others :  and 
he  whom  natui*e  has  made  weak,  and  idleness  keeps  ignorantf 
may  yet  support  his  vanity  by  thp  namn  of  a  critic. 

I  hope  it  will  givo.  mmfnrt  to  great  numbcra  who  arc  pass- 
ing through  the  world  in  obscurity,  when  I  inform  them  how 
easily  distinction  may  be  obtained*  All  the  other  powers  of 
literature  are  coy  and  haughty ;  they  must  be  long  courted, 
and  at  last  ai*e  not  always  gained  :  but  criticism  is  a  goddess 
easy  of  access,  and  forward  of  advance,  who  will  meet  the 
slow,  and  encourage  tlie  timorous;  the  want  of  meaning  she 
supplies  with  words,  and  the  want  of  spirit  she  recompenses 
with  malignity. 

This  profession  has  one  recommendation  peculiar  to  itself 
that  it  gives  vent  to  malignity  without  I'cal  mischief.  No  ge- 
nius was  ever  blasted  by  the  breath  of  critics.  The  poisoa 
which,  if  confmed,  would  have  burst  the  heart,  fumes  away 
in  empty  hisses,  and  malice  is  set  at  ease  witli  very  little 
danger  to  merit.  The  critic  is  the  only  man  whose  triumph 
is  without  another's  pain,  and  whose  greatness  does  not  rise 
upon  another's  ruin. 

To  a  study  at  once  so  easy  and  so  reputable,  so  malicious 
and  so  harmless,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  invite  my  readers 
by  a  long  or  laboui-ed  exhortation ;  it  is  sufficient  since  aXt 
would  be  critics  if  they  could^  to  show  by  one  eminent  exam- 
ple that  all  can  be  critics  if  they  will. 

Dick  Minim,  after  the  common  course  of  puerile  studies, 
in  whicli  he  was  no  great  proficient^  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
brewer,  with  whom  he  had  lived  two  years,  when  his  unc|p 
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died  in  the  city,  and  left  him  a  large  fortune  in  the  stocks. 
Dick  had  for  six  months  before  used  the  company  of  the 
lower  players,  of  whom  he  had  learned  to  scorn  a  trade,  and 
being  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  genius,  he  resolved  to  be  at 
man  of  wit  and  humour.  That  he  might  be  properly  initiat- 
ed in  his  new  character,  he  frequented  the  coflTec-houses  near 
the  theatres,  where  he  listened  very  diligently,  day  after  day, 
to  those  who  talked  of  language  and  sentiment,  and  unities 
and  catastrophes,  till  by  slow  degrees  he  began  to  think  that 
he  understood  something  of  the  stage,  and  hoped  in  time  to 
talk  himself. 

But  he  did  not  trust  so  much  to  natural  sagacity,  as  wholly 
to  neglect  the  help  of  books.  When  the  theatres  were  shut, 
he  retired  to  Richmond  with  a  few  select  writers,  whose  opi- 
nions he  impressed  upon  his  memory  by  unwearied  diligence; 
and,  when  he  returned  with  otlier  wits  to  the  town,  was  able 
to  tell,  in  very  proper  phrases,  that  the  chief  business  of  art 
b  to  copy  nature;  that  a  perfect  writer  is  not  to  be  expected^ 
because  genius  decays  as  judgment  increases ;  that  the  great 
art  is  the  art  of  blotting ;  and  that,  according  to  the  rule  of 
Horace,  every  piec6  should  be  kept  nine  years. 

Of  the  great  authors  he  now  began  to  display  the  charac- 
ters, laying  down,  as  an  universal  position,  that  all  had  beau- 
ties and  defects.     His  opinion  was,  that  Shakspeare,  com- 
mitting himself  wholly  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  wanted  that 
correctness  which  learning  would  have  given  him;  and  that 
Jensen,  trusting  to  learning,  did  not  sufficiently  cast  his  eye 
on  nature.     He  blamed  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  and  could  not 
bear  the  hexameters  of  Sidney.     Denham  and  Waller  lie  held 
the  first  reformers  of  English  numbers:  and  thought  that  if 
Waller  could  have  obtained  the  strength  of  Denham,  or  Den- 
ham the  sweetness  of  Waller,  there  had  been  nothing  wanting 
to  complete  a  poet.     He  often  expressed  his  commiseration 
of  Dryden's  poverty,  and  his  indignation  at  the  age  which 
nffered  him  to  write  for  bread ;  he  repeated  with  rapture  the 
Arst  lines  of  All  for  Love,  but  wondered  at  the  corruption  of 
taste  w  hich  could  bear  any  thing  sO  unnatural  as  rhyming 
tragedies.    In  Otway  he  found  uncommon  powers  of  moving 
the  passions,  but  was  disgusted  by  his  general  negligence, 
and  blamed  him  for  making  a  conspirator  his  hero ;  and  never 
concluded  his  disquisition,  without  remarking  how  happily 
flie  sound  of  the  clock  is  made  to  alarm  the  audience. .   South- 
em  would  have  been  his  favourite,  but  that  he  mixes  comic 
with  tragic  sceneji,  intercepts  the  natural  course  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  fills  the  mind  with  a  wild  confusion  of  mirth  and 
«ielanc&oly.    The  versification  of  Rowe  he  thought  too  m^ 
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lodious  for  tbe  stage,  and  too  little  yaried  in  different  pas- 
sions. He  made  it  the  great  fault  of  Congreve,  that  all  his 
persons  were  wits,  and  that  he  always  wrote  with  more  art 
than  nature.  He  considered  Cato  rather  as  a  poem  than  a 
play,  and  allowed  Addison  to  be  the  complete  master  of  alle- 
gory and  grave  humour,  but  paid  no  great  deference  to  hira 
as  a  critic.  He  thought  the  chief  merit  of  Prior  was  in  his 
easy  tales  and  lighter  poems,  tiiough  he  allowed  tliat  his  So- 
lomon had  many  noble  sentiments  elegantly  expressed.  In 
Swift  he  discovered  an  inimitable  vein  of  irony,  and  an  easi- 
ness which  all  would  hope,  and  few  would  attain.  Pope  he 
was  inclined  to  degrade  from  a  poet  to  a  versifier,  and  tliought 
his  numbers  rather  luscious  than  sweet.  He  often  lamented 
the  neglect  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,  and  wished  to  see  th« 
stage  under  better  regulations. 

These  assertions  passed  commonly  uncontradicted ;  and  if 
now  and  then  an  opponent  started  up,  he  was  quickly  re- 
pressed by  the  suffWtges  of  the  company,  and  Minim  went 
away  from  every  dispute  with  elation  of  heart  and  increase  of 
confidence. 

He  now  grew  conscious  of  his  abilities,  and  began  to  talk 
of  the  present  state  of  dramatic  poetry :  wondered  what  was 
become  of  the  comic  genius  which  supplied  our  ancestors  with 
wit  and  pleasantry,  and  why  no  writer  could  be  found  that 
durst  now  venture  beyond  a  farce.  He  saw  no  reason  for 
thinking  tliat  the  vein  of  humour  was  exhausted,  since  we 
live  in  a  country  where  liberty  suffers  every  character  to 
spread  itself  to  its  utmost  bulk,  and  which  therefore  produces 
more  cJHginals  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  Of 
tragedy  he  concluded  business  to  be  the  soul,  and  yet  often 
hinted  that  Jove  predominates  too  much  upon  the  modem 
stage. 

He  was  now  an  acknowledged  critick,  and  had  his  own  scat 
in  a  coffee-house,  and  headed  a  party  in  the  pit.  Minim  has 
more  vanity  than  ill  nature,  and  seldom  desires  to  do  much 
mischief;  he  will  perhaps  murmur  a  little  in  the  ear  of  him 
that  sits  next  him,  but  endeavours  to  influence  the  audience 
to  favour,  by  clapping  when  an  actor  exclaims  <*  ye  Gods,** 
or  laments  the  misery  of  his  country. 

Bv  degrees  he  was  admitted  to  rehearsals;  and  many  of 
his  friends  are  of  opinion,  that  our  present  poets  are  indebted 
to  him  for  ttieir  happiest  tlioughts ;  by  his  contrivance  the  be! 
was  rung  twice  in  Barbarossa ;  and  by  his  persuasion  tbt 
author  of  Cleone  concluded  his  play  \vithout  a  couplet ;  for 
what  can  be  more  absurd,  said  Minim,  than  that  part  of  m 
play  should  be  rbymed,  and  pari  written  in  blank  verse  i  and 
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by  what  acquisition  of  faculties  is  the  speaker,  who  never 
could  find  rhymes  before,  enabled  to  rhyme  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  act  ? 

He  is  the  great  investigator  of  hidden  beauties,  and  is  par- 
ticularly delighted  when  he  finds  <*  the*sound  an  echo  to  Die 
sense.''  He  has  read  all  our  poets  with  particular  attention 
to  this  delicacy  of  versification,  and  wonders  at  the  supine- 
ness  with  whicli  their  works  have  been  hitherto  perused,  so 
that  no  man  has  found  the  sound  of  a  drum  in  this  distich  : 

**  When  pulpit^  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Wss  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick;" 

and  that  the  wonderful  lines  upon  honour  and  a  bubble  h«ve 
hitherto  passed  without  notice : 

"  Honour  is  like  the  glassy  bubble. 
Which  costs  philosophers  such  trouble ; 
Where  one  part  crack'd,  the  whole  does  fly. 
And  wits  are  crack'd  to  find  out  why." 

In  these  verses  says  Minim,  we  have  two  striking  accommo- 
dations of  the  sound  to  the  sense.  It  is  impossible  to  utter 
the  two  lines  emphatically  without  an  act  like  that  which 
they  describe ;  bubble  and  trouble  causing  a  momentary  in- 
flatioB  of  the  cheeks  by  the  retention  of  the  breath,, which  is 
afterwards  forcibly  emitted,  as  in  the  practidb  of  .blowing 
bubbles  But  the  greatest  excellence  is  in  the  third  liae, 
which  Is  crackM  in  the  middle  to  express  a  crack,  and  then 
shivers  into  monosyllables.  Yet  has  this  diamond  lain  ae- 
glected  with  common  stones;  and  among  the  innumerable 
admirers  of  Hudibras,  the  observation  of  this  j»uperlative 
passage  has  been  reserved  for  the  sagacity  of  Minim. 
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Mb*  Minim  had  now  advanced  himself  to  the  zenith  of 
critical  reputation ;  when  he  was  in  the  pit,  every  eye  in  the 
boxes  was  fixed  upon  him ;  when  he  entered  his  coflTce-house, 
he  was  surround^  by  circles  of  candidates,  who  passed  their 
noviciate  of  literature  under  his  tuition ;  his  opinion  was 
aaked  by  all  who  had  no  opinion  of  their  own,  and  yet  loved 
to  debate  and  decide ;  and  no  composition  was  supposed  to 
pass  in  safety  to  posterity,  till  it  had  been  secured  by  Minim's 
ajppobation. 
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Minim  professes  great  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  ma- 
nificencc  by  which  the  academies  of  the  continent  were  raised^ 
and  often  wishes  for  some  standard  of  taste,  for  some  tribnnalf 
to  which  merit  may  appeal  from  caprice,  prejudice,  and  ma- 
lignity. He  has  formed  a  plan  for  an  academy  of  criticism, 
where  every  work  of  imagination  may  be  read  before  it  is 
printe-d,  and  which  shall  authoritatively  directed  the  theatres 
what  pieces  to  receive  or  reject,  to  exclude  or  to  revive. 

Such  an  institution  would,  in  Dick's  opinion,  spread  the 
fame  of  English  literature  over  Europe,  and  make  London 
the  metropolis  of  elegance  and  politeness,  the  place  to  which 
the  learned  add  ingenious  of  all  countries  would  repair,  for 
instruction  and  improvement,  and  where  nothing  would  any 
longer  be  applauded  or  endured  that  was  not  conformed  tb 
the  nicest  rules,  and  finished  with  the  highest  elegance. 

Till  some  happy  conjunction  of  the  planets  shall  dispose 
ovr  princes  or  ministers  to  make  themselves  immortal  b/ 
sirh  an  academy,  Minim  contents  himself  to  preside  foar 
nights  in  a  week  in  a  critical  society  selected  by  himselff 
where  he  is  heard  without  contradiction,  and  whence  his 
jujgment  is  disseminated  through  tlie  great  vulgar  and  th^ 
snail. 

When  he  is  placed  in  the  chair  of  criticism,  he  declared 
lovdly  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  our  ancestors,  in  opposition 
to  the  petty  refinements,  and  ornamental  luxuriance.  Some- 
tines  he  is  sunk  in  despair,  and  perceives  false  delicacy  daily 
gaining  ground  ;  and  sometimes  brightens  his  countenance 
with  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  predicts  the  revival  of  the  true 
sublime.  He  then  fulminates  his  loudest  censures  against 
the  monkish  barbarity  of  rhyme ;  wonders  how  beings  that 
pretend  to  reason  can  be  pleased  with  one  line  always  ending 
like  another ;  tells  how  unjustly  and  unnaturally  sense  is 
sacrificed  to  sound  ;  how  often  the  best  thoughts  are  mangled 
by  the  necessity  of  confining  or  extending  them  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  couplet ;  and  rejoices  that  genius  has,  in  our  days^ 
shaken  off  the  shackles  which  had  encumbered  it  so  long. 
Yet  he  allows  that  rhyme  may  sometimes  be  born,  if  the 
lines  be  often  broken,  and  the  pauses  judiciously  diversified. 

From  blank  verse  he  makes  an  easy  transition  to  Milton, 
whom  he  produces  as  an  example  of  the  slow  advance  of 
lasting  i*eputation.  Milton  is  the  only  i^vTiter  in  whose  books 
Minim  can  read  for  ever  without  weariness.  What  cause  it 
is  that  exempts  this  pleasure  from  satiety  he  has  long  and 
diligently  inquired,  and  believes  it  to  consist  in  the  perpetual 
variation  of  the  numbers  by  which  the  ear  is  gratified  and 
the  attention  awakened.     Tlie  lines  that  are  commonly 
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thought  rugged  and  unmusical,  he  conceives  to  have  been 
written  to  temper  the  melodious  luxury  of  the  rest,  or  to  ex- 
press things  by  a  proper  cadence :  for  he  scarcely  finds  a  verse 
that  has  not  this  favourite  beauty  ;  he  declares  that  he  could 
shiver  in  a  hot-house,  when  h«  reads  that 

"  the  ground 
•*  Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  th*  effect  of  fire ;" 

and  that,  when  Milton  bewails  his  blindness,  the  vei*sc  has, 

"  So  thick  a  drop  serene  has  quench'd  these  orbs'' 

lie  knows  not  how,  sometliing  that  strikes  him  with  an  ob- 
scure sensation  like  that  which  he  fancies  would  be  felt  from 
the  sound  of  darkness. 

Minim  is  not  so  confident  of  his  rules  of  judgment  as  not 
very  eagerly  to  catch  new  light  from  the  name  of  tlie  autlior. 
He  18  commonly  so  prudent  as  to  spare  those  whom  he  cannot 
resist,  unless,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  he  finds  the  public 
combined  against  them.  But  a  fresh  pretender  to  fame  he  is 
strongly  inclined  to  censui*e,  till  his  own  honour  requii*es  that 
he  commend  him.  Till  ho  knows  the  success  of  a  composition, 
he  intrenches  himself  in  general  terms ;  thore  are  some  new 
thoughts  and  beautiful  passages  ;  but  thei*e  is  likewise  much 
which  he  would  have  advised  the  author  to  expunge.  He  h&s 
several;  favourite  epithets,  of  which  he  has  never  settled  the 
meaning,  but  which  are  very  commodiously  applied  to  books 
which  he  has  not  read,  or  cannot  undci*stand.  One  is  manlj, 
another  is  dry,  another  stiff",  and  another  flimsy  ;  sometimes 
be  discovers  delicacy  of  style,  and  sometimes  meets  with 
strange  expressions. 

He  is  never  so  great,  or  so  happy,  as  when  a  youth  of 
promising  parts  is  brought  to  receive  his  directions  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  then  puts  on  a  very  serious 
air ;  he  advises  the  pupil  to  read  none  but  the  best  authors ; 
and,  when  he  finds  one  congenial  to  his  own  mind,  to  study 
his  beauties,  but  avoid  his  faults  ;  and,  when  he  sits  down  to 
write,  to  consider  how  his  favourite  autlior  would  think  at 
the  present  time  on  the  present  occasion.  He  exhorts  him  to 
catch  those  moments  when '  he  finds  his  thoughts  expanded 
and  his  genius  exalted;  but  to  take  care  lest  imagination 
hurry  him  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  nature.  He  holds  diligence 
the  mother  of  success :  yet  eiyoins  him,  with  great  earnest* 
nes8,  not  to  read  more  than  he  can  digest,  and  nv>t  to  confust 
his  mind  by  pursuing  studies  of  contrary  tendencies.    He 
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tells  hinkf  that  every  man  lias  his  genius,  and  that  Cicero 
could  never  be  a  poet*  The  boy  retires  illuminated,  resolves 
to  follow  his  genius,  and  to  think  how  Milton  would  have 
tkought:  and  Minim  feasts  upon  his  own  beneficence  fill 
another  day  brings  another  pupil. 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir — An  opinion  prevails  almost  universally  in  the  vrorld, 
that  he  who  has  money  has  every  thing.  This  is  not  a  mo- 
dern paradox,  or  the  tenet  of  a  small  and  obscure  sect,  bat  a 
pei'suasion  which  appears  to  have  operated  upon  most  mindi 
in  all  ages,  and  which  is  supported  by  authorities  so  numer- 
ous and  so  cogent,  that  nothing  but  long  experience  could 
have  given  mc  confidence  to  question  its  trutli. 

But  experience  is  tlie  test  by  which  all  tlie  philosophers  of 
the  present  age  agree,  that  speculation  must  be  tried ;  and  1 
may  be  therefore  allowed  to  doubt  the  power  of  money,  since 
I  have  been  a  long  time  rich,  and  have  not  yet  found  that 
riches  can  make,  me  happy. 

My  father  was  a  farmer,  neither  wealthy  nor  indigent,  who 
gave  roe  a  better  education  than  was  suitable  to  my  birth, 
because  my  uncle  in  the  city  designed  me  for  his  heir*  mi 
desired  that  I  might  be  bred  a  gentleman.  My  uncle'f 
wealth  was  the  perpetual  subject  of  conversation  in  the  house; 
and  when  any  little  misfortune  befell  us,,  or  any  mortification 
dejected  us,  my  fattier  always  exhorted  me  to  hold  up  ny 
head,  for  my  uncle  would  never  marry. 

My  uncle,  indeed,  kept  his  promise.  Having  his  mind 
completely  busied  between  his  warehouse  and  tlie  'Change, 
he  felt  no  tediousness  of  life,  nor  any  want  of  domestic 
amusements.  When  my  father  died,  he  received  me  kindly ; 
bit,  after  a  few  months,  finding  no  great  pleasure  in  tiie  con- 
versation  of  each  otiier,  we  parted  ;  and  he  remitted  me  a 
small  annuity,  on  which  I  lived  a  quiet  and  studious  life. 
witliout  any  wish  to  grow  great  by  the  death  of  my  benefac- 
tor. 

But  though  I  never  suffered  any  malignant  impatience  to 
take  hold  on  my  mind,  I  could  not  forbear  sometimes  to 
imagine  to  invsclf  the  pleasure  of  being  rich  :  and,  when  I 
read  of  diversions  and  magnificence,  resolved  to  try,  when 
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time  should  put  the  trial  in  my  power,  wliat  pleasui*e  tliey 
could  afTord. 

My  uncle,  in  the  latter  spring  of  his  life,  when  his  ruddy 
check  and  his  firm  nerves  pi-omised  him  a  long  and  healthy 
age,  died  of  an  apoplexy.  His  death  gave  me  neither  joy  nor 
sorrow.  He  did  me  good,  and  I  regarded  him  with  grati- 
tude ;  hut  I  could  not  please  him,  and  tlierefore  could  not 
love  him. 

He  had  the  policy  of  little  minds,  who  love  to  surprise; 
and,  having  always  represented  his  fortune  as  less  than  it 
was,  had,  I  suppose,  often  gratified  himself  with  thinking, 
how  I  should  be  delighted  to  find  myself  twice  as  rich  as  I  ex- 
pected. My  wealth  was  such  as  exceeded  all  the  schemes  of 
expense  which  I  had  formed ;  and  I  soon  began  to  expand  my 
thoughts,  and  look  round  for  some  purchase  of  felicity. 

The  most  striking  effect  of  riches  is  the  splendour  of  dress, 
which  every  man  has  observed  to  enforce  respect,  and  facili- 
tate reception  ;  and  my  first  desire  was  to  be  fine.  I  sent 
for  a  tailor  who  was  employed  by  the  nobility,  and  ordered 
such  a  suit  of  clothes  as  I  had  often  looked  on  witli  involunta- 
ry submission,  and  am  ashamed  to  remember  with  what 
flutters  of  expectation  I  waited  for  the  hour  when  I  should 
issue  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of  embroidery.  The  clothes 
were  brought,  and  for  three  days  I  observed  many  eyes  turn- 
ed towards  me  as  I  passed  :  but  I  felt  myself  obstructed  in 
the  common  intercourse  of.  civility  by  an  uneasy  consciousness 
of  my  new  appearance.  As  I  thought  myself  more  observed, 
I  was  more  anxious  about  my  mien  and  behaviour  ;  and  the 
mien  which  is  formed  by  care  is  commonly  ridiculous.  A 
short  time  accustomed  me  to  myself^  and  my  dress  was  with- 
out pain  and  without  pleasure. 

For  a  little  while  I  tried  to  be  a  rake,  but  I  began  too  late ; 
and  having  by  nature  no  turn  for  a  frolic^  was  in  great  dan- 
ger of  ending  in  a  drunkard.  A  fever,  in  which  not  one  of 
my  companions  paid  me  a  visit,  gave  me  time  for  reflection. 
I  found  that  there  was  no  great  pleasure  in  breaking  win- 
dows, and  lying  in  the  round-house ;  and  resolved  to  asso- 
ciate no  longer  with  those  whom,  though  I  had  treated  and 
kailed  them,  I  could  not  make  friends. 

1  tiion  changed  my  measures,  kept  running-horses,  and  liad 
the  comfiNrt  of  seeing  my  name  very  often  in  the  news.  1  had 
a  chestnut  horse,  the  grandson  of  Childrrs,  who  won  four 
plates,  and  ten  by-matches;  and  a  bay  filly,  whocarried  off 
the  five-years-old  plate,  and  was  exi»ected  to  jierform  much 
greater  exploits,  when  my  groom  broke  her  wind,  because  I 
happened  to  catch  him  selling  oats  for  beer.    This  happiness 

vol.  XV.— U 
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was  soon  at  an  end ;  there  was  no  pleasure  when  I  lost^  and 
when  I  won  I  could  not  much  exalt  myself  by  the  virtues  of 
my  horse.  I  grew  ashamed  of  the  company  of  Jockey 
Lon1s«  and  resolved  to  spend  no  more  of  my  lime  in  the 
stable. 

It  was  now  known  that  I  had  money  and  would  spend  it; 
and  I  passed  four  months  in  the  company  of  architects,  whose 
whole  business  was  to  persuade  mc  to  build  a  house.  I  told 
tliem  that  I  had  more  room  than  I  wanted,  but  could  not  get 
rid  of  their  importunities.  A  new  plan  was  brought  mc  every 
morning :  till  at  last  my  constancy  was  overpowered,  and  I 
began  to  build.  The  happiness  of  building  lasted  but  a  little 
wliijp,  for  thougli  I  love  to  spend,  I  hate  to  be  cheated  ;  and 
I  soon  found,  that  to  build  is  to  be  robbed. 

How  I  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  you  shall  hear 
when  I  feel  myself  disposed  to  write, 

I  am,  Sir^  &c. 

Tim.  Rangeiu 


No.  63.     Satcbdat,  June  SO,  1759. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  is  from  iii(Ie-» 
ness  to  convenience,  from  convenience  to  elegance,  and  from 
elegance  to  nicety. 

Tlio  first  labour  is  enforced  by  necessity.  The  savage  finds 
himself  incommoded  by  heat  and  cold,  by  rain  and  wind;  be 
shi^ltors  liimself  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  and  Icai-ns  to  dig  a 
cave  where  there  was  none  before.  He  finds  tlie  sun  and  the 
wind  excluded  by  the  thicket ;  and  when  the  accidents  of  the 
chase,  or  the  convenience  of  pasturage,  leads  him  into  more 
open  places,  he  forms  a  thicket  for  himself,  by  planting 
stakes  at  proper  4i^'taiices^  and  laying  branches  from  one  to 
another. 

The  next  gradation  of  skill  and  industry  produces  a  house, 
closed  with  doors,  and  divideil  by  partitions  ;  and  apartments 
an*  multiplied  and  disposed  acconling  to  the  various  degrees  of 
power  or  invention:  improvement  succeeds  improvement,  as 
he  \Itat  is  freed  fi\)m  a  groater  evil  grows  impatient  of  a  less* 
till  ease  in  time  is  advanced  to  pleasure* 

The  luind  set  free  from  the  importunities  of  natural  want» 
gains  Icisiki-e  to  go  in  searcJi  of  superfluous  gratifications,  and 
a'lOs  to  the  uses  of  habitation  the  delights  of  prospect.  Then 
begins  the  reign  of  symmeti'y  :  orders  of  architecture  arc  in- 
vented, and  one  part  of  the  cdiGce  is  conformed  to  another^ 
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vithout  any  other  reason  than   that  the  eye  may  not  be 
offended. 

The  paHsage  is  vei-y  short  from  elegance  to  luxury.  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  columns  are  soon  succeeded  by  gilt  cornices^ 
inlaid  floors,  and  petty  ornaments,  which  show  rather  the 
wealtli  than  the  taste  of  the  possessor. 

Language  proceeds,  like  every  thing  else,  through  im- 
provement to  degeneracy.  The  rovers  who  first  take  pos- 
session of  a  country,  having  not  many  ideas,  and  those  not 
nicely  modifiefl  or  discriminated,  weit;  contented  if  by  gene- 
ral terms  and  abrupt  sentenc^^s  they  could  make  their  thoughts 
known  to  one  another;  as  life  begins  to  be  moi*c  regulated, 
and  property  to  become  limited,  disputes  must  be  decided^ 
and  claims  adjusted;  the  differences  of  things  are  noted,  and 
distinctness  and  propriety  of  expression  become  necessary. 
In  time,  happiness  and  plenty  give  rise  to  curiosity,  and  the 
sciences  are  cultivated  for  ease  and  pleasure ;  to  tlie  arts 
which  are  now  to  be  taught,  emulation  soon  adds  the  art  of 
teaching ;  and  the  studious  and  ambitious  contend  not  only 
who  shall  think  best,  but  who  sliall  tell  their  tlioughts  in  the 
most  plciLsing  maiiner. 

Then  begin  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  regulation 
of  figures,  tlie  selection  of  words,  the  modulation  of  periods^ 
the  eraces  of  transition,  the  complication  of  clauses,  and  all 
the  delicacies  of  st>le  and  subtilties  of  composition,  useful 
while  they  advance  perspicuity,  and  laudable  while  they  in- 
crease pleasure,  but  easy  to  be  refined  by  needless  scrupulo- 
sity till  they  shall  more  embarrass  the  writer  than  assist  the 
reader  or  delight  him. 

The  first  state  is  commonly  antecedent  to  the  practice  of 
writing ;  the  ignorant  essays  of  imperfect  diction  pass  away 
with  tlie  savage  genei*ation  that  uttered  them.  No  nation 
can  trace  their  language  beyond  the  second  period,  and  even 
tf  that  it  does  not  often  happen  that  many  monuments 
remain. 

T*he  fate  of  the  English  tongue  is  like  that  of  others.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  scanty  jargon  of  our  barbarous  ances- 
tors ;  but  we  have  specimens  of  our  language  when  it  began 
to  be  adapted  to  civil  and  religious  purposes,  and  find  it  such 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  artless  and  simple,  uncon- 
nected and  concise.  The  writers  seem  to  have  desired  little 
more  than  to  be  understood,  and  perhaps  seldom  aspired  to 
the  praise  of  pleasing.  Their  verses  were  considered  chiefly 
as  memorial^  and  therefore  did  not  differ  from  prose  but  by 
the  measure  or  the  rhyme. 

In  this  state,  varied  a  little  according  to  the  different  pur- 


po8c<)  or  abilities  of  writers,  our  langnags  mvf  be  said  to, 
have  continued  to  the  time  of  Gower,  whom  Chaucer  calls 
hiia  master,  and  who.  however  obscured  bj  his  scholar's  po- 
pularity-, seems  justly  to  claim  the  honour  which  has  been 
nithcrtu  dmied  him,  of  showing  his  countrymen  that  some- 
thing lutii-c  was  to  be  desired,  and  that  English  verse  might 
be  oxalti'd  into  poetry. 

From  the  time  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  the  English  wri- 
tcm  have  studied  elegance,  and  advanced  tbeir  language,  by 
sucressive  improvements,  to  as  much  harmony  as  it  can  easily 
rcreivc,  and  as  mucli  copiousness  as  human  knowledge  has 
hithrrto  i-equiretl.  Thew  advances  have  not  been  made  at 
all  times  with  the  same  diligence  or  the  same  success.  Xegli- 
g'ire  has  suspended  the  course  of  improvement,  or  affecta- 
tion turnefl  it  aside;  time  has  elapsed  with  little  change,  or 
change  lias  been  made  without  amendment.  But  elt'^ance 
has  been  long  kept  in  view  with  attention  as  near  to  constancy 
as  life  (lermits,  till  every  man  now  endeavours  to  excel  others 
in  accuracy,  or  outshine  them  in  splendour  of  style :  and  the 
danger  is,  lest  care  should  too  soon  pass  to  affectation. 


No.  64.     Satcboat,  July  7,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLEIt. 

SiK — As  nature  has  made  every  man  desirous  of  happiness, 
I  flatter  myself,  that  you  and  your  readers  cannot  but  fed 
some  curiosity  tn  know  the  sequel  of  my  story ;  fai-  tlinugli, 
by  trying  the  different  schemes  of  pleasure,  1  have  yet  found 
nothing  in  which  I  could  finally  acquiesce;  yet  tiic  narrative 
of  my  attempts  will  not  be  wholly  without  use,  since  we 
always  approach  nearer  to  truth  as  wc  detect  more  and  more 
varieties  of  ei-i-our. 

A>^ien  I  had  sold  my  racers,  and  put  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture out  of  my  head,  my  next  resolution  was  to  be  a  '  ftne 
Gentleman.'  I  frequented  the  polite  coffee-houses,  grew  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  men  of  humour,  and  gained  the  light  of 
bon-ing  familiarly  to  half  the  nobility.  In  this  new  sceneof 
lifi>  my  great  labnni'  was  to  learn  tu  laugh.  I  had  been  used 
to  consider  laughter  as  the  effect  of  merriment;  but  I  soon 
learned  that  it  is  one  of  the  nris  of  adulation ;  and,  from 
latighing  only  to  show  that  I  was  pleased,  I  now  began  to 
laugh  wnen  1  \^  ishcd  to  please.  This  was  at  Hrst  very  diffi- 
cult;    I  sometimes  heard  the  story  with  dull  indiftrcncCr 
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imly  not  exalting  mjself  to  fnemment  by  due  gradations, 
iMint  out  suddenly  into  an  awkward  noise,  which  was  not 
always  favourably  interpreted.  Sometimes  I  was  behind  the 
Kit  of  the  company,  and  lost  the  grace  of  laughing  by  de- 
lay; and  sometimes,  when  I  began  at  the  right  time,  was 
MIcient  in  loudness  or  in  length.  But,  by  diligent  imitation 
of  the  best  models,  I  attained  at  last  such  flexibility  of  mus- 
cles, that  I  was  always  a  welcome  auditor  of  a  story,  and 
got  the  reputaiion  of  a  good-natured  fellow. 

This  was  something ;  but  much  more  was  to  be  done,  that 
I  might  be  universally  allowed  to  be  a  fine  gentleman.  I  ap- 
peared at  court  on  all  public  days ;  betted  at  gaming-tables, 
and  played  at  all  the  routs  of  eminence.  I  went  every  night 
to  the  opera,  took  a  fiddler  of  disputed  merit  under  my  pro- 
tection, became  the  head  of  a  musical  faction,  and  had  some- 
tiiKS  concerts  at  my  own  house.  I  once  thought  to  have 
attidned  the  highest  rank  of  elegance,  by  taking  a  foreign 
linger  into  keeping.  But  my  favourite  fiddler  contrived  to  be 
arrated  on  the  night  of  a  concert,  for  a  finer  suit  of  clothes 
than  I  had  ever  presumed  to  wear,  and  I  lost  all  the  fame  of 
patronage  by  refusing  to  bail  him. 

My  next  ambition  was  to  sit  for  my  picture.  I  spent  a 
whole  winter  in  going  from  painter  to  painter,  to  bespeak  a 
whole  length  of  one.  and  a  lialf  length  of  another  ;  I  talked 
of  nothing  but  attitudes,  draperies,  and  proper  lights;  took 
my  friends  to  see  the  pictures  after  every  sitting ;  heard 
every  day  of  a  wonderful  performer  in  crayons  and  minia- 
tire*  and  sent  my  pictures  to  be  copied ;  was  told  by  the 
judges  that  they  were  not  like,  and  was  recommended  to 
other  artists.  At  length,  being  not  able  to  please  my  friends, 
I  grew  less  pleased  myself,  and  at  last  resolved  to^think  no 
more  about  it. 

It  was  impossible  to  live  in  total  idleness :  and  wandering 
about  in  search  of  something  to  do.  I  was  invited  to  a  weekly 
meeting  of  virtuosos,  and  felt  myself  instantaneously  seized 
with  an  unextinguishable  ardour  for  all  natural  curiosities. 
I  ran  from  auction  to  auction,  became  a  critic  in  shells  and 
fhssils,  bought  a  Horfus  siccus  of  inestimable  value,  and  pur- 
chased a  secret  art  of  preserving  insects,  which  made  my 
collection  the  envy  of  the  other  philosophers.     I  found  this 

Suwre  mingled  with  much  vexation.  All  the  iaults  of  my 
were  for  nine  months  circulated  through  the  town  with  tho 
BMwt  active  malignity,  because  I  happened  to  catch  a  moth 
of  peculiar  variegation  ;  and  because  I  once  out^bid  all  tho 
loiverB  of  shells  and  carried  off  a  Nautilus,  it  was  hinted  that 
flto  vialidity  of  my  uncle^s  will  ought  to  be  disputed.    I  will 
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not  denj  that  I  was  wrj  prottd  bott  of  Hie  flMrtk  aiHl  iC 
shell,  and  gratMM  myself  with  the  envy  of  my 

rTliapa  more  than  became  a  brnevoleBt  being.    Bat  ia 
grew  weary  of  being  hated  for  that  which  prodaoed  no  win 
vantage,  gave  my  sheOe  to  children  that  wanted  play-    ~ 
and  suppressed  the  art  of  drying  batterflies,  becaase  I 
not  tempt  idleness  and  craelty  tokill  theou  .  •  \  .^ 

I  now  began  to  feel  life  tedious^  and  wishedto  8tN« 
\^-itli  friends,  with  whom  I  mi|^t  grow  old  in  the  ii 
of  benevolenee.    I  had  observed  that  popnlarity 

easily  gained  by  an  open  table,  and  therefore  hind  a 

cook,  furnished  m^  side-board  with  great  magniloeneey  IHsij: 
my  cellar  irith  wines  of  pompons  aiqiellations»  bnaght  (     ^~ 
thing  that  was  dear  before  it  was  good,  and  invited  all 
^  ho  were  most  famoas  for  judging  of  a  dinner,    la 
weeks  my  cook  gave  me  warning*  and,  upon  inqairyttoMi 
that  Lord  Queasy,  who  dined  with  me  the  day 
!$eut  him  an  ofler  of  double  wages.    My  pride  prevaikip  I 
raised  his  wages,  and  invited  his  lordship  to  another  feast.  I 
love  plain  meat,  ami  was  therefore  soon  weary  of  spreading 
a  table  of  which  1  roiiM  not  pai*take.  1  found  that  my  guests^ 
when  they  went  awiiy,  criticised  their  entoi'tirminent.  and 
censured  my  profusion;  niv  cook  tliought  liiinsclr'  necessary, 
and  took  upon  him  tht-  direction  of  tiio  iiuiise :  and  I  could 
not  ri4  myself  of  flatterers,  or  break  from  slavery,  but  by 
shutting  up  my  house,  and  declaring  my  resolution  to  live  in 
lodgings. 

After  all  this,  tell  mc,  dear  Idler,  what  I  must  do  next.  I 
have  health,  I  have  money,  and  hope  that  1  have  understand* 
ing ;  yet,  witli  all  these,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  pa.ss  a 
single  day  which  I  did  not  wish  at  an  end  before  sun-set. 
Tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what  I  shall  do.     I  am 

Your  humble  servant, 

Tim  Ranger. 


No.  65.     Saturday,  July  14,  ir59. 


The  Sequel  of  Clarendon's  History,  at  last  happily  pub- 
lished, Is  an  accession  to  English  literature  equally  agree- 
able to  the  admirers  of  elegance  and  tlie  lovers  of  truth  ; 
many  doubtful  facts  may  now  be  ascertained,  and  many 
questions,  after  long  debate,  may  be  determined  by  decisive 
authority.    He  that  records  transactions  in  which  himself 
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jci,  lias  not  an\j  an  opportunity  of  knowine  iniiu- 

itic  ^tJCTiIai-)*  u-liich  i't<cup«>  spcclutont,  but  hw*  \\i»  n«- 

1  powers  rxaltctl  by  tliat  imiiiiir  wliirti  alwnvH  rifiPA  at 

§^R4iMMnliranc<*  ol"  uur   own   iniportivnn-,   nnd  l>y  wfaicU 

|r  man  U  eiiulilcd  l<t  rcliit43  Lis  unit  aclioiiH  bettrr  Uian 

er's. 

s  difficulties  tlirough  which  tUis  work  has  struggled 

igiit,  aiid  the  duiays  n-itli  wbicli  uur  hopes  liavo  been 

I  Backed,  naturally  Inul  tlii?  niiml  to  Uic  cnnsiilcration  of 

1  fate  of  pustliumnus  rnmpofiitious. 
k  wlio  mh:s  liimscU'  surruuniliil  by  adiulrrrs,  and  whose 
is  biiurly  fvastL-il  witii  all  tli<!  lusurivs  ol'  studied 
'a  ottKily  prrsuailcil  tiiat  bis  Intlucucc  will  be  extended 
I  liU  liTis  that  Uiry  who  cringe  in  his  presence  will 
p  hiH  memory  :  and  that  tli«4e  wlio  are  proud  to  be 
1  among  hU  frii'iMh  will  endeavour  to  vindicate  bin 
cb/  zeal  I'ui'  bis  rejiutatian. 
Vilk  iMpes  like  these,  to  tho  esccutors  at  Swift  was  com< 
1  the  hixtiiry  r>(  the  lant  yeui-n  ol'  Queen  Atiiic.  and  tA 
B  flf  Pupe  the  works  wbicit  i-cmained  unpriiited  in  his 
'•  The  performances  of  I'opc  were  hui-nt  by  those  wboin 
il  pcrliap»  st-lecU'd  fruin  all  uiankiiicl  as  most  likely  to 
illlbtltciii ;  and  the  history  bad  likewise  perisbcdf  bail  uul 
Jgliiig  transcript  fallen  intu  busy  hands. 
e|Mper«lel1  in  llie  closet  uf  Pcii-esc  supplied  his  heirH     i 

ha  whole  winter's  fuel ;  and  many  of  the  labours  of  the    ' 

leaned  Bishop  Lloyd  were  consuiucu  in  the  kitchen  of  his     ' 

Soon  works,  indeed,   luive  escaped  totAl  destruction,  but    ' 
Ji'tharc  bad  reason  to  lament  the  fate  of  orphans  exposed 
>  ibc  frauds  tif  uufaJtbriil  guardians.  How  Hale  nould  have 
■th  Uie  mutilations  which  his  "Vleas  of  the  Crown"  have 
iiifetTd  from  the  editor,  ibey  who  know  bis  cliaraclcr  will 
-■dy  rona-ive. 
The  original  copy  of  Burnet's  History,  tliough  promised  - 
■  wme  public  Library,*  has  been  never  given;   and  who    ' 
■  -I  jirtive  the  fidelity  ol'  the  publication,  wlien  the  nu- 
.    Ill'  Clanndon's  History,  tliou$;h  print4Ml  with  lite 
<    1  tine  of  the  first  universities  of  the  world,  had  not 
I  -A  ted  manuscript  been  hSppily  discovered,  wuuld, 
Iiclp  of  factious  credulity,  have  liecn  brought  into 
.  IV  ihetuu  lowest  of  all  human  beings,  a  scribbler  for 
-      .  .>[>d  a  eummis^iuner  of  excise  ? 

*  Awmildlie  [impTto  reiin*ile,  iniomepubUe  plan,  Uio  nunuKripIof    . 
'  iucadon,  «hicb  Itu  not  MUped  all  Bitiliic'iou  of  iiufititiiful  publleition.         I 


Vanity  is  often  no  Inn  inischievoua  than  nrgligence  or  dis- 
honesty. He  that  posRessea  a  valuable  manuscript,  hopes  tc 
raise  its  esteem  by  concealment,  and  delightn  in  the  distinC' 
tion  wliich  he  imagincB  himself  to  obtain  by  keeping  he  kej 
of  a  treasure  which  he  neitlicr  asea  nor  imparts.  From  hin 
it  &1ls  to  some  other  ownci-,  leas  vain  but  more  negligent^ 
who  considers  it  as  useless  lumber,  and  rids  himself  of  tbt 
incumbrance. 

Yet  there  are  some  works  which  the  authors  iDQst  consigB 
unpublished  to  posterity,  however  uncertain  he  the  even^ 
however  hopeless  be  the  trnst  He  that  writes  the  history  tt 
his  own  times,  if  he  adheres  steadily  to  truth,  will  write  thit 
vhich  his  own  times  will  not  easily  endure.  He  must  be  coi- 
tent  to  rcposite  his  book  till  all  private  passions  shall  ccuc, 
and  love  and  hatred  give  way  to  curiosity. 

But  many  leave  the  labours  of  half  tlieir  life  to  their  exe- 
ciitoi-s  and  to  chance,  because  they  will  not  send  them  abroail 
unfinished,  and  are  unable  to  finish  them,  having  pi-escribed 
tu  themselves  snrh  a  degree  of  exactness  as  huniAn  diligcncr 
can  scarcely  attain.  '  Lloyd,*  says  Burnet,  '  did  not  lay  out 
his  learning  with  the  same  diligence  sin  he  laid  it  in.*  He 
was  always  hesitating  and  inquiring,  raiHing  objections  and 
removing  tlicm,  and  waiting  for  clearer  light  and  fuller  dis- 
covery. Baker,  atXcr  many  years  past  in  biography,  left  \us 
inanuHcriplA  to  be  buried  in  a  library,  becauiie  that  nas  im- 
perfect which  could  never  be  perfected. 

Of  these  learned  men,  let  those  who  aspire  to  the  sane 
praise,  imitate  the  diligence  and  avoid  the  scrupulosity.  Let 
it  be  always  remembered  that  life  is  short,  that  knowledge  is 
endless,  and  that  many  doubts  deserve  not  to  be  cleared.  Let 
those  whom  nature  and  study  have  qualified  to  teach  man- 
kind, tell  us  what  they  liave  teamed  wliile  tliey  are  yet  abk 
*n  tell  it,  and  trust  their  reputation  only  to  themselves. 


>'o.  66.     Satl'adat,  June  SI,  J759. 

So  complaint  is  more  frequently  repca  ed  among  the  learn- 
ed, than  that  of  the  waste  made  by  time  among  tiic  labours  of 
Antiquity.  Uf  those  who  once  filled  the  civilized  worid  with 
their  i-enown,  notiiing  is  now  left  but  their  names ;  which  are 
left  only  to  raise  desires  that  never  can  be  satisfied,  and  sor- 
row which  never  can  be  comforted. 
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Had  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  been  faithfully  deli- 
vered down  from  age  to  age ;  had  the  Alexandrian  library 
been  spared,  and  the  Palatine  repositories  remained  unim- 
paired, how  much  might  we  have  known  of  which  we  are 
now  doomed  to  be  ignorant!  how  many  laborious  inquiries 
and  dark  conjectures,  how  many  collations  of  broken  hints 
and  mutilated  passages,  might  have  been  spared !  We  should 
have  known  the  successions  of  princes,  the  revolutions  of 
empire,  the  actions  of  the  great,  and  opinions  of  the  wise, 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  every  state,  and  the  arts  by 
which  public  grandeur  and  happiness  arc  acquired  and  pre- 
served ;  we  should  have  traced  the  progress  of  life,  seen  co- 
lonies from  distant  regions  take  possession  of  European  de- 
serts, and  troops  of  savages  settled  into  communities  by  the 
desire  of  keeping  what  they  had  acquired;  we  should  have 
traced  the  gradations  of  civility,  and  travelled  upward  to 
the  original  of  things  by  the  light  of  history,  till  in  remoter 
times  it  had  glimmered  in  fable,  and  at  last  sunk  into  dark- 
ness. 

If  the  works  of  imagination  had  been  less  diminished,  it  is 
likely  that  all  future  times  might  have  been  supplied  with  in- 
exhaustible amusement  by  the  fictions  of  antiquity.  The  tra- 
gedies of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would  all  have  shown  the 
stronger  passions  in  all  their  diversities;  and  the  comedies  of 
Menander  would  liave  furnished  all  the  maxims  of  domestic 
life.  Nothing  would  have  been  necessary  to  moral  wisdom 
but  to  have  studied  these  great  masters,  whose  knowledge 
would  have  guided  doubt,  and  whose  authority  would  have 
silenced  cavils. 

Snch  are  the  thoughts  that  rise  in  every  student  when  his 
cariosity  is  eluded,  and  his  searches  are  frustrated ;  yet  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  our  complaints  are  not 
sometimes  inconsiderate,  and  whether  we  do  not  imagine 
more  evil  than  we  feel.  Of  the  ancients,  enough  remains  to« 
excite  our  emulation  and  direct  our  endeavours.  Many  of 
the  works  which  time  has  left  us,  we  know  to  have  been  those 
that  were  most  esteemed,  and  which  antiquity  itself  consi- 
dered as  models ;  so  that,  having  the  originals,  we  may  with- 
out much  reeret  lose  the  imitations.  The  obscurity  which 
the  want  of  contemporary  writers  often  produces,  only 
darkens  single  passages,  and  those  commonly  of  slight  im- 
portance. The  general  tendency  of  every  piece  may  be 
known ;  and  though  that  diligence  deserves  praise  which 
leaves  nothing  unexamined,  yet  its  miscarriages  are  not  much 
to  be  lamented ;  for  the  most  useful  truths  are  always  univer- 
saly  and  unconnected  with  accidents  and  customs. 

TOL.  IV.  ~X 
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Such  is  the  general  conspiracy  of  human  nature  against 
contemporary  merit,  that  if  we  bad  inherited  from  antiquity 
enough  to  afford  employment  for  the  laborioust  and  amuse- 
ment for  the  idle,  I  know  not  what  room  would  have  been 
left  for  modern  genius  or  modern  industry ;  almost  every  sub- 
ject would  have  been  pre-occupied^  and  every  style  would 
have  been  fixed  by  a  precedent  from  which  few  would  have 
ventured  to  depart  Every  writer  would  have  had  a  rival, 
whose  superiority  was  already  acknowledged,  and  to  whose 
fame  liis  work  would,  even  before  it  was  seen,  be  marked  out 
for  a  sacrifice. 

We  see  how  little  ihe  united  experience  of  mankind  hatii 
been  able  to  add  to  the  heroic  characters  displayed  by  Homer, 
and  how  few  incidents  tlie  fertile  imagination  of  modem  Italy 
has  yet  produced,  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  It  is  likely,  that  if  all  the  works  of  the  Athenian 
philosophers  had  been  extant,  Malbranche  and  Locke  would 
have  been  condemned  to  be  silent  readers  of  the  anjcient  me- 
taphysicians;  and  it  is  apparent,  that  if  the  old  writers  had 
all  remained,  the  Idler  could  not  have  written  a  disquisition 
on  the  loss. 


No.  67.     Saturday,  July  28,  1751). 

TO  THE  IDLKK. 

Sir — In  the  observations  which  you  have  made  on  the  va- 
rious opinions  and  pursuits  of  mankind,  you  must  often,  in 
liUn'ary  conversations,  have  met  with  men  who  consider  dis- 
sipation as  the  great  enemy  of  the  intellect ;  and  maintain, 
tbat  in  projM)rtion  as  the  student  keeps  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  a  settled  plan,  he  will  more  certainly  advance  in 
science. 

This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  generally  true;  yet,  when  we 
contemplate  the  inquisitive  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  perpetual  impatience  of  all  restraint  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  faculties  may  not  be  contracted  by  confining  the 
attention ;  and  whether  it  may  not  sometimes  be  proper  to 
risk  the  cei-tainty  of  little  for  the  chance  of  much.  Acquisi- 
tions of  knowledge,  like  blazes  of  genius,  are  otfcn  foi'tuitous. 
Those  who  had  proposed  to  themselves  a  methodical  course 
of  reading,  light  by  accident  on  a  new  book,  which  seizes 
their  thoughts  and  kindles  their  curiosity,  and  opens  an  un- 
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expected  proapect,  to  which  the  way  which  they  had  prescrib- 
ed to  themselves  would  never  have  conducted  them. 

To  enforce  and  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  have  sent  you  a 
Journal  of  three  days  employment,  found  among  the  papers 
of  a  late  intimate  acquaintance ;  who,  as  will  plainly  appear, 
was  a  man  of  vast  designs,  and  of  vast  performances,  though 
he  sometimes  designed  one  thing  and  performed  another.  I 
allow  that  the  Spectator's  inimitable  productions  of  this  kind 
may  well  discourage  all  subsequent  Journalists ;  but,  as  the 
subject  of  this  is  different  from  that  of  any  which  the  Spec- 
tator has  given  us,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  publish  or  suppress  it 

^^Mem.  The  following  three  days  I  propose  to  give  up  to 
reading;  and  intend,  after  all  the  delays  which  have  obtruded 
themselves  upon  me,  to  finish  my  essay  on  the  Extent  of  the 
Mental  Power»;  to  revise  my  treatise  on  Logic ;  to  begin  the 
Epic  which  I  have  long  projected ;  to  proceed  in  my  perusal 
of  the  Scriptui*es  with  Grotius's  Comment;  and  at  my  leisure 
to  regale  myself  with  the  works  of  Classics,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, and  to  finish  my  Ode  to  Astronomy. 

**  Monday.]  Designed  to  rise  at  six,  but,  by  my  servant's 
laziness,  my  fire  was  not  lighted  before  eight,  when  I  drop- 
ped into  a  slumber  that  lasted  till  nine;  at  which  time  I  rose, 
and  after  breakfast,  at  ten  sat  down  to  study,  proposing  to 
begin  upon  my  Essay ;  but  finding  occasion  to  consult  a  pas- 
sage in  Plato,  was  absoi*bcd  in  the  perusal  of  the  Republic  till 
twelve.  I  had  neglected  to  forbid  company,  and  now  enters 
Tom  Careless,  who,  after  half  an  hour's  chat  insisted  upon 
my  going  with  him  to  enjoy  an  absurd  character,  that  he  had 
appointed,  by  an  advertisement,  to  meet  him  at  a  particular 
cofiee-house.  After  we  had  for  some  time  entertained  our- 
selves with  him,  we  sallied  out,  designing  each  to  repair  to 
bis  home ;  but,  as  it  fell  out,  coming  up  in  the  street  to  a 
man,  whose  steel  by  his  side  declared  him  a  butcher,  we  over- 
heard him  opening  an  address  to  a  genteelish  sort  of  a  young 
lady,  whom  he  walked  with :  ^^  Miss«  though  your  father  is 
master  of  a  coal-lighter,  and  you  will  be  a  great  fortune,  'tis 
true ;  yet  I  wish  I  may  be  cut  into  quarters  if  it  is  not  only 
love,  and  not  lucre  of  gain,  that  is  my  motive  for  offering 
terms  of  marriage."  As  tliis  lover  proceeded  in  his  speech, 
he  misled  us  the  length  of  three  streets,  in  admiration  at  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  tender  passion,  that  could  soften  even 
the  heart  of  a  butcher.  We  then  adjourned  to  a  tavern,  and 
from  thence  to  one  of  the  public  gardens,  where  I  was  regaled 
with  a  most  amusing  variety  of  men  possessing  great  talents, 
so  discoloured  by  affectation,  tiiat  they  only  made  them  emi- 
nently ridiculous ;  shallow  things,  wboy  by  continual  dissipa- 
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tioiiy  hid  annihilated  the  few  ideas  nature  had  given  then, 
and  yet  were  celebrated  for  wonderfal  prettj  gentlemen; 
yoong  ladies  extolled  for  their  wit,  because  thqr  were  hand- 
some; illiterate  empty  women  as  well  as  men,  in  high  life^ 
admired  for  their  knowledge^  firom  their  being  resolutely  po- 
sitive ;  and  women  of  real  understanding  so  fiir  firom  pleasing 
the  polite  million,  that  they  frightened  them  away,  and  were 
left  solitary.  When  we  quitted  this  entertaining  scene,  Tom 
j^ressed  me,  irresistibly,  to  sup  with  him.  I  reached  home 
at  twelve,  and  then  rdlected,  that  though  indeed  I  had,  by 
remarking  various  characters,  improved  my  insight  into  hu- 
man nature,  yet  still  I  had  n^lected  the  studies  proposed, 
and  accordingly  took  up  my  Treatise  on  Logic,  to  give  it  the 
inteiided  revisal ;  but  found  my  spirits  too  much  agitated,  and 
could  not  forbear  a  few  satiriod  lines  under  the  title  of  The 
Evening's  Walk. 

*<  Tuesday.]  At  breakfast,  seeing  my  Ode  to  Astronomy 
lying  on  my  desk,  I  was  struck  with  a  train  of  ideas,  that  I 
thought  might  contribute  to  its  improvement.  I  immediately 
rang  my  bell  to  forbid  all  visitants,  when  my  servant  opened 
the  door,  with,  *  Sir,  Mr.  Jcffery  Gape.*  My  cup  dropped 
out  of  one  hand,  and  my  poem  out  of  the  other.  I  could 
scarce  ask  him  to  sit;  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  walk,  but 
as  there  was  a  likelihood  of  rain,  he  would  sit  with  me ;  he 
said,  he  intended  at  first  to  have  called  at  Mr.  Yacant's,  but 
as  he  had  not  seen  me  a  great  while,  he  did  not  mind  coming 
out  of  his  way  to  wait  on  me;  I  made  him  a  bow,  but  thanks 
for  the  favour  stuck  in  my  throat.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  to  the  coffee-house.     He  replied,  two  hours. 

<^  Under  the  oppression  of  this  dull  interruption,  I  sat  look- 
ing wishfully  at  the  clock ;  for  which,  to  increase  my  satis- 
faction, I  had  chosen  the  inscription,  <  Art  is  long,  and  life 
is  short;'  exchanging  questions  and  answers  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  not  without  some  hints  that  the  weather-glass  pro- 
mised fair  weather.  At  half  an  hour  after  three  he  told  me 
he  would  trespass  on  me  for  a  dinner,  and  desired  me  to  send 
to  his  house  for  a  bundle  of  papers,  about  inclosing  a  common 
upon  his  estate,  whicli  he  would  read  to  me  in  the  evening. 
I  declared  myself  busy,  and  Mr.  Gape  went  away. 

*'  Having  dined,  to  compose  my  chagrin  I  took  up  Yirgi^ 
and  several  other  classics,  but  could  not  calm  my  mind,  or 
proceed  in  my  scheme.  At  about  five  I  laid  my  hand  on  a 
Bible  that  lay  on  my  table,  at  first  with  coldness  and  insen- 
sibility ;  but  was  imperceptibly  engaged  in  a  close  attention 
to  its  sublime  morality,  and  felt  my  heart  expanded  by  warm 
philanthropy,  and  exalted  to  digni^  of  sentiment;  I  then  cen- 
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cored  my  too  great  solicitude,  and  my  disgust  conceived  at 
my  acquaintance,  wbo  had  been  so  far  from  designing  to  of- 
fend, that  he  only  meant  to  show  kindness  and  respect  In 
this  strain  of  mind  I  wrote  an  Essay  on  Benevolence,  and  an 
Elegy  on  Sublunary  Disappointments.  When  I  had  finished 
these  at  eleven,  I  supped,  and  recollected  how  little  I  had  ad- 
hered to  my  plan,  and  almost  questioned  the  possibility  of 
pursuing  any  settled  and  uniform  design ;  however,  I  was 
not  so  far  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  suggestions,  but 
that  I  resolved  to  try  once  more  at  my  scheme.  As  I  observe 
cd  tlie  moon  shining  through  my  window,  from  a  calm  and 
bright  sky  spangled  with  innumerable  stars,  I  indulged  a 
pleasing  meditation  on  the  splendid  scene,  and  finished  my 
Ode  to  Astronomy. 

<<  Wednesday.]  Rose  at  seven,  and  employed  three  hours 
m  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  with  Grotius's  Comment;  and 
liter  breakfast  fell  into  meditation  concerning  my  projected 
epic ;  and  being  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  particular  lives  of 
some  heroes  whom  I  proposed  to  celebrate,  I  consulted  Bayle 
and  Moreri,  and  was  engaged  two  hours  in  examining  vari- 
DOS  lives  and  characters,  but  then  resolved  to  go  to  my  em- 
ployment When  I  was  seated  at  my  desk,  and  began  to  feel 
the  glowing  succession  of  poetical  ideas,  my  seri'ant  brought 
me  a  letter  from  a  lawyer,  requiring  my  instant  attendance 
at  Gray's  Inn  for  half  an  hour.  I  went  full  of  vexation,  and 
was  involved  in  business  till  eight  at  night;  and  then,  being 
too  much  &tigucd  to  study,  supped,  and  went  to  bed." 

Here  my  friend's  Journal  concludes;  which  perhaps  is 
pretty  much  a  picture  of  tjie  manner  in  which  many  prose- 
cute their  studies.  I  therefore  resolved  to  send  it  you,  ima- 
gining, that  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  appearing  in  your  pa- 
peh  some  of  your  readers  may  receive  entertainment  by  re- 
cognizing a  resemblance  between  my  friend's  conduct  and 
their  own.  It  must  be  left  to  the  Idler  accurately  to  ascer- 
tain the  proper  methods  of  advancing  in  literature ;  but  this 
one  position,  deilucible  from  what  has  been  said  above,  may, 
I  think,  be  reasonably  asserted,  that  he  who  finds  himself 
strongly  attracted  to  any  pailicular  study,  though  it  may 
happen  to  be  out  of  his  proposed  scheme,  if  it  is  not  trifling 
or  vicious,  had  better  continue  his  {^plication  to  it,  since  it 
is  likely  that  he  will  with  much  more  ease  and  expedition  at- 
tain tliat  which  a  warm  inclination  stimulates  him  to  pursue, 
than  at  which  a  prescribed  law  compels  him  to  toil. 

I  am,  &c. 


TBK  n)LEK. 
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Among  the  studies  which  have  uercised  the  Ingeaioiw  anl 
the  learned  for  more  than  three  ceoturicSi  nooe  has  bees  more 
diligently  or  more  snccessfuUj  cultivated  than  the  art  of 
TranalatioD ;  b;  w)uch  the  inpediments  which  bar  the  vh 
to  science  are,  in  Bome  measore,  removed,  and  the  multqit' 
vity  of  languages  hecones  less  incmunodioiis. 

Of  eTcry  other  kind  of  writing  the  ancientB  have  kft« 
models  which  all  succeedli^  aces  have  laboured  to  imitate; 
but  translation  m^  justly  be  dained  by  the  modenia  as  tWr 
own.  In  the  first  a^  (rf  the  world  instruction  was  ctm- 
moiily  oral,  and  leaning  traditional,  and  what  was  not  writ- 
ten cuuld  not  be  traodated.  When  alphabetical  writiig 
made  the  conveyance  of  opinions  and  the  transmission  « 
events  more  easy  and  certain,  literature  did  not  flourish  ia 
more  than  one  country  at  once,  or  distant  nations  had  litde 
commerce  with  each  other;  and  those  few  whom  curiosity 
sent  abroad  in  quest  of  improvement,  delivered  their  acqn- 
sitions  in  their  own  manner,  desirous  perhaps  to  be  coao- 
dered  as  the  inventors  of  that  which  they  hiul  learned  &w 
others. 

The  Greeks  for  a  time  travelled  into  Egypt ;  but  they  trans- 
Jatcd  no  books  from  the  Egyptian  language ;  and  when  Ac 
Macedonians  had  overthrown  the  empire  of  Persia,  the  coaa- 
tries  that  became  subject  to  Grecian  dominion  studied  only 
tiie  Grecian  literatui-e.  The  books  of  the  conquered  natioM, 
if  they  had  any  among  them,  sunk  into  oblivion ;  (Greece  con- 
sidered herself  as  the  mistress,  if  not  as  the  parent,  (A  sits; 
her  language  contained  all  that  was  supposed  to  be  known; 
and,  except  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Olfl  Testament,  1  know 
not  that  tiie  library  of  Alexandria  adopted  any  thing  fim  a 
foreign  tongue. 

The  Romans  confessed  themselves  the  scholars  oC  the 
Greeks,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  expected,  what  has  sines 
happened,  that  the  ignorance  of  succeeding  ages  would  prefer 
them  to  tlieir  teachers.  Every  man,  who  in  Rome  asnred 
to  the  praise  of  literature,  thought  it  necessary  to  mm 
Greek ;  and  had  no  need  of  versions  when  they  could  stsdy 
the  originals.  Translation,  however,  was  not  wb<dly  ss- 
glected.  Dramatic  poems  could  be  understood  by  the  pe^de 
MB  no  language  but  their  own ;  and  the  Romans  were  some- 
times entertained  with  the  tragedies  of  Euri[udes  and  the 
comedies  sf  Menander.     Other  works  wer«  sometimes  at- 
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tempted :  in  an  old  Scholiast  thei-e  is  mention  of  a  Latin 
Iliad ;  and  we  have  not  wholly  lost  Tally's  version  of  the 
poem  of  Aratus ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  man  grew 
eminent  by  interpreting  another;  and  perhaps  it  was  more 
frequent  to  translate  for  exercise  or  amusement  than  for  fame. 

The  Arabs  were  the  first  nation  who  felt  the  ardour  of 
translation ;  when  they  had  subdued  the  eastern  provinces  of 
the  Greek  empire,  they  found  their  captives  wiser  than  them- 
lelvesy  and  made  haste  to  relieve  their  wants  by  imparted 
knowledge.  They  discovered  that  many  might  grow  wise 
by  the  labour  of  a  few ;  and  that  improvements  might  be 
Bade  with  speed,  when  they  had  the  knowledge  of  former 
ages  in  tlicir  own  language.  They  therefore  made  haste  to 
lay  hold  on  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  turned  their  chief 
avthors  into  Arabic.  Whether  they  attempted  the  poets  is 
Bot  known;  their  literary  zeal  was  vehement,  but  it  was 
ihorty  and  probably  expired  before  they  had  time  to  add  the 
arts  of  elegance  to  those  of  necessity. 

The  study  of  ancient  literature  was  interrupted  in  Europe 
by  the  irruption  of  the ''northern  nations,  who  subverted  the 
&oiiian  empire,  and  erected  new  kingdoms  with  new  Ian- 
gaages.  It  is  not  strange,  that  such  confusion  should  sus- 
pend literary  attention ;  those  who  lost,  and  those  who  gain- 
ed dominion,  had  immediate  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  im- 
mediate miseries  to  redress ;  and  had  little  leisure,  atbidst 
tho  violence  of  war,  the  trepidation  of  flight,  the  distresses 
of  forced  migration,  or  the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest,  to 
inquire  after  speculative  truth,  to  enjoy  the  amusement  of 
ima^nary  adventures,  to  know  the  history  of  former  ages, 
or  study  the  events  of  any  other  lives.  But  no  sooner  had  this 
chaos  of  dominion  sunk  into  order,  than  learning  began  again 
to  floarish  in  the  calm  of  peace.  When  life  and  possessions 
were  secure,  convenienco  and  enjoyment  were  soon  sought, 
learning  was  found  the  highest  gratification  of  the  mind,  and 
translation  became  one  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  im- 
parted. 

At  last,  by  a  concurrence  of  many  causes,  the  European 
world  was  roused  from  its  lethargy ;  those  arts  which  had 
been  long  obscurely  studied  in  tlie  gloom  of  monasteries  be- 
came the  general  favourites  of  mankind ;  every  nation  vicil 
With  its  neighbour  for  the  prize  of  learning :  the  epidemical 
emolation  spread  from  south  to  nortii,  and  curiosity  and 
translation  found  their  way  to  Britain. 
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He  that  reviews  the  pcogress  of  English  literature,  will 
find  that  translation  was  very  early  cultivated  among  us,  bat 
that  some  principles,  either  wholly  erroneous  or  too  far  ex- 
tended, hindered  our  success  from  being  always  equal  to  our 
diligence. 

Chaucer,  who  is  generally  considered  as  the  father  of  ov 
poetry,  has  left  a  version  of  Boetius  on  the  comforts  of  phi- 
losophy ;  the  book  which  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  had  been  translated  into  Saxon  hj 
king  Alfred,  and  illustrated  with  a  copious  comment  ascribed 
to  Aquinas.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Chaucer  would  ^mly 
more  than  common  attention  to  an  author  of  so  much  cele- 
brity; yet  he  has  attempted  nothing  higher  than  a  vendMi 
strictly  literal,  and  has  degraded  the  poetical  parts  to  prose, 
that  the  constraint  of  versification  might  not  obstruct  his 
zeal  for  fidelity.  * 

Caxton  taught  us  typography  about  the  year  1474.  Hie 
first  book  printed  in  English  was  a  translation.  Caxton  was 
both  the  translator  and  printer  of  the  ^<  Destruction  of 
Troye  ;**  a  book  which,  in  that  infancy  of  learning,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  best  account  of  the  fabulous  ages,  and  which, 
though  now  driven  out  of  notice  by  authors  of  no  greater  use 
or  value,  still  continued  to  be  read  in  Caxton*s  English  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Caxton  proceeded  as  he  began,  and,  except  the  poems  of 
Grower  and  Chaucer,  printed  nothing  but  translations  firom 
the  French,  in  which  the  original  is  so  scrupulously  followed, 
that  they  afford  us  little  knowledge  of  our  own  language : 
though  the  words  are  English,  the  phrase  is  foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were  adopted  into  our 
language ;  but  I  think  with  little  improvement  of  the  art  of 
translation,  though  foreign  nations  and  other  languages  offer- 
ed us  models  of  a  better  method ;  till  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
we  began  to  find  that  greater  liberty  was  necessary  to  ele- 
gance, and  that  elegance  was  necessary  to  general  reception ; 
some  essays  were  then  made  upon  the  Italian  poets,  which 
deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 

But  the  old  practice  was  not  suddenly  forsaken ;  Holland 
filled  the  nation  with  literal  translation,  and,  what  is  yet 
more  strange,  the  same  exactness  was  obstinately  practised 
in  the  versions  of  thcfpoets.  This  absurd  labour  of  constru- 
ing into  rhyme  was  countenanced  by  Jonson  in  his  version  of 
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^RBoTKCe ;  and  wlietlier  it  be  that  more  mt-n  hkve  learning  than 
^^jeains.  or  that  tlip  enilf  avuui-ti  of  thut  tiine  were  more  direct- 
ed tnwHrttis  knowk-tlgp  than  ilrliglit,  the  arruracy  of  Jnnson 
(bttiKl  more  l^litutul-^i  than  the  elfgance  of  Fairras ;  and  May« 
Saadys.  aiid  Holiday,  confined  themaelveB  to  the  toil  of  ren- 
dering linff  for  line,  not  indeed  uith  eijual  felirity.  for  Mitjr 
■mI  ^ndys  nere  poeta,  and  Holiday  only  a  sciiolar  and  a 
critic. 

Fvltbam  appears  to  consider  it  as  the  cstahltHheil  taw  of 
netirHl  tranRlation  that  the  lines  should  be  neither  mure  nor 
vwer  Oian  those  ol'  the  original ;  and  so  long  had  this  preju- 
dice prerailed,  that  Denhum  priuscs  FanHhaw's  version  of 
l-qnrini  an  the  example  of  a  new  and  noble  way;  as  the  firat 
'ii'inpt  to  break  the  boundaries  of  ctiutoin,  and  assert  the 
. floral  freedom  of  the  mune. 

In  thv  general  emulation  of  wit  and  genius  which  the  fes- 
tivity of  the  restoration  produced,  the  poets  shook  off*  theif 
nmstrmint.  and  considered  trnnslatiun  as  no  longer  confined 
to  BBTvile  HosencsH.  But  rernrmation  is  seldom  the  work,  of 
pun  virtue  or  unassisted  reason.  Translation  was  improved 
nortt  fcy  accident  than  convirtion.     The  writers  of  the  forc- 

Eiug  ace  had  at  least  learning  e<iual  to  tlieir  geniuN,  and 
ing  often  mon-  able  to  explain  the  sentiments  or  illustrate 
be  olhisions  of  the  ancients,  than  to  exhibit  their  graces  and 
tranantse  their  spirit,  wen'  perhaps  willing  "ometiines  to  con- 
nal  llieir  want  of  poetry  by  profusion  of  litrrature;  and 
tbercTorv  translated  literally,  that  their  fidelity  might  shelter 
fltatr  inaipidity  or  h8rshnes.4.  The  wits  of  Charles'  time  had 
MidiNB  more  than  slight  and  superficial  views,  and  their  rare 
was  to  bide  their  want  of  learning  behind  the  colours  of  a 
aj  imagination  ;  ttiey  therefore  ti-anslated  always  with  frce- 
MB,  Bometimes  with  licentiousness,  and  perhaps  ex|Krted 
Itinl  their  renilri  s  should  jircept  sprightliness  for  knowledge, 
M^i'ier  ignorance  and  uiisluke  as  the  impatience  and 
of  a  mind  too  rapid  to  stop  at  dilllculties,  and  too 
II  ilescend  to  niinutenets, 
;  i.u-,  *.aH  translation  m.idc  more  easy  to  the  writer,  and 
Mm  delightful  to  the  reader ;  and  there  is  no  wonder  if  e^SB 
u4  pleasure  have  found  tlieir  advocates.  Tlic  paraphrastic 
Bberiiea  have  been  almost  universally  adniitted:  and  Sher- 
hmm.  wtui^e  learning  was  eminent,  and  who  had  no  need  of 
my  rxmw  to  pass  slightly  over  obscuritiea.  is  the  only  wri- 
ter who  in  later  times  has  attempted  to  justify  or  revive  the 
iBCtent  severity. 

Their  Is  undoubtedly  a  mean  to  be  observed.     Di-jden  saw 
*rry  early  that  closeness  best  preserved  an  autlior'a  senate 
foh.  IV.— Y 
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utd  Okat  freedoB  beat  cabibitod  bis  ^rit ;  be  tberefwe  «ill 
draerre  the  higbest  pruse*  vho  on  pve  ft  rqmsenUtiOB  at 
once  faitiifiil  mnd  pleasing ;  wbo  can  coBTf^  Um  same  thougbt* 
.with  tbe  same  gracea*  vaA  vbo,  whm  be  traiMlatat>  cha^ea 
notbiog  bnt  tbe  language. 


No.  70.     Satosdat,  Angust  18»  1759. 

,  Pew  faults  of  stjlt,  whether  real  or  iraaginarr,  excite  thr 
malignity  of  a  more  nnmeroua  class  of  readers  than  the  wm 
4^  hiwd  words. 

If  an  author  be  sapposed  to  involve  his  thoaghts  in  volai' 
tar7  obscurit^t  and  to  obstruct,  bj  nnneceaoary  difflcnlticit  a 
mind  eager  in  pursuit  of  truth ;  if  he  writes  not  to  make 
otlwrs  learned,  but  to  boast  the  learning  which  he  possessta 
himself,  and  wishes  to  be  admired  rather  than  understood — 
be  counteracts  the  first  end  of  writing,  and  justly  suffers  the 
ntmost  severity  of  censure,  or  tlie  more  afflictive  severi^  of 
neglect. 

But  words  are  only  hard  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
them ;  and  the  Critic  ought  always  to  inquire,  whether  be  is 
incommoded  by  the  fault  of  the  writer,  or  by  his  own. 

Every  author  does  not  write  for  ever  reader ;  many  ques- 
tions are  such  as  the  illiterate  part  of  mankind  can  ban 
neither  interest  nor  pleasure  in  discussing,  and  whicli  there- 
fore it  would  be  an  useless  endeavour  to  level  witli  commoa 
minds  by  tiresome  circumlocutions  or  laborious  explanatiou ; 
and  many  subjects  of  general  use  may  bo  treated  in  a  difi^- 
ent  manner,  as  the  book  is  intended  for  the  learned  or  the 
ignorant.  Diffusion  and  explication  are  necessary  to  the  in- 
struction of  those  who,  being  neither  able  nor  accustomed  to 
think  for  themselves,  can  learn  only  what  is  expressly  taught ; 
but' they  who  can  form  parallels,  discover  consequences,  and 
multiply  conclusions,  are  beat  pleased  with  involution  of  ar- 
gument and  compression  of  thought;  they  desire  only  to  n- 
ceive  the  seeds  of  knowledge  which  they  may  branch  out  bj 
their  own  powo*,  to  have  the  way  to  truth  pointed  out  wluck 
they  can  then  follow  without  a  guide. 

The  Guardian  directs  one  of  nis  pupils  *  To  think  with  tbt 
wise,  bat  speak  with  the  vulgar.'  This  is  a  precept  specioo* 
enough,  but  not  always  practicable.  Difference  of  thoughts 
will  prodnce  difference  of  language.  He  that  thinks  witii 
more  extent  than  another,  will  want  words  of  lai^er  meaa- 
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ing ;  he  that  thinks  with  more  suhtilty,  will  taeek  for  terms 
of  more  nice  discrimination ;  and  where  is  the  wonder,  since 
words  are  but  the  images  of  things,  that  he  who  never  knew 
the  originals  should  not  know  the  copies  ? 

Tet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any  where  rather  than 
in  ourselves.  He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser,  seldom 
suspects  his  own  deficiency ;  but  complains  of  hard  words  and 
obscure  sentences,  and  asks  why  books  are  written  which 
cannot  be  understood. 

Among  the  hard  words  which  are  no  longer  to  be  used,  it 
has  been  long  the  custom  to  number  terms  of  art.  '^  Every 
man  (says  Swift)  is  more  able  to  explain  the  subject  of  an 
art  than  its  professors ;  a  farmer  will  tell  you,  in  two  words, 
that  he  has  broken  his  leg ;  but  a  surgeon,  after  a  long  dis- 
course, shall  leave  you  as  ignorant  as  you  wei-e  before."  This 
could  only  have  been  said  by  such  an  exact  observer  of  life, 
in  gratification  of  malignity,  t)r  in  ostentation  of  acuteness. 
Every  hour  produces  instances  of  the  necessity  of  terms  of 
art  Mankind  could  never  conspire  in  uniform  affectation ; 
it  is  not  but  by  necessity  that  every  science  and  every  trade 
has  its  peculiar  language.  They  that  content  themselves 
with  general  ideas  may  rest  in  general  terms;  but  those 
whose  studies  or  employments  force  them  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion, must  have  names  for  particular  paHs,  and  words  by 
which  they  may  express  various  modes  of  combination,  such 
as  none  but  themselves  have  occasion  to  consider. 

Artists  are  indeed  sometimes  ready  to  suppose  that  none  can 
be  strangers  to  words  to  whieh  themselves  are  familiar;  talk 
to  an  incidental  inquirer  as  they  talk  to  one  another,  and 
make  their  knowledge  ridiculous  by  injudicious  obtrusion. 
An  art  cannot  be  taught  but  by  its  proper  terms  ;  but  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  teach  the  art. 

That  the  vulgar  express  their  thoughts  clearly,  is  far  from 
true ;  and  what  perspicuity  can  be  found  among  them  pro- 
ceeds not  from  the  easiness  of  their  language,  but  the  shal- 
lowness of  their  thoughts.  He  that  sees  a  building  as  a 
common  spectator,  contents  himself  with  relating  that  it  is 
great  or  little,  mean  or  splendid,  lofty  or  low;  all  these 
words  are  intelligible  and  common,  but  they  convey  no  dis- 
tinct or  limited  ideas ;  if  he  attempts  without  the  terms  of 
architecture  to  delineate  the  parts  or  enumerate  the  orna- 
ments, his  narration  at  once  becomes  unintelligible.  The 
terms,  indeed,  generally  displease^  because  they  are  under- 
stood by  few ;  but  they  are  little  understood  only,  because  few 
that  look  upon  an  edifice  examine  its  parts,  or  analyse  its 
^M>himoa  into  their  members. 
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The  state  of  evwy  oflier  art  is  tte  same:  as  His  cnnorily 
surveyed  or  accurately  examinedt  difbrent  forms  of  expres- 
sion become  proper.  In  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  discuss 
the  niceties  of  the  casuist^  and  another  to  direct  the  practice 
of  common  life.  In  agriculture,  he  that  instructs  the  fanner 
to  plough  and  sow,  may  convey  his  notions  without  the 
^oras  which  he  would  find  necessary  in  explaining  to  philo* 
aophers  tiie  process  of  v^etation :  and  if  he  who  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  be  honest  by  the  shortest  way*  ¥rill  perplex  hS 
mind  with  subtle  speculations ;  or  if  he,  whose  task  is  iortvf 
imd  thresh,  will  not  be  contented  without  examining  the  evo- 
lution of  the  seed  and  circidation  of  the  sap,  the  writen 
"Whom  either  shall  consult  are  very  little  to  be  Uamedt 
though  it  should  sometimes  happen  that  they  are  read  in 
Tain. 


No.  71.    Satthdat,  August  25,  1759. 

DiOK  Shifter  was  born  in  Cheapside,  and,  having  passed 
reputably  through  all  the  classes  of  St.  Paul's  school,  has 
been  for  some  years^  a  student  in  the  Temple.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion that  intense  application  dulls  the  faculties;  and  thinks  it 
necessary  to  temper  the  severity  of  the  law  by  books  that 
Ottgage  the  mind,  but  do  not  fatigue  it  He  has  therefore 
Blade  a  copious  collection  of  plays,  poems,  and  romances,  to 
^hlch  he  has  recourse  when  he  fancies  himself  tired  with  sta- 
tutes and  reporte ;  and  he  seldom  inquires  very  nicely  whether 
lie  is  weary  or  idle. 

Dick  has  received  from  his  favourite  authors  very  strong 
impressions  of  a  country  life ;  and  though  his  furthest  excur- 
oions  have  been  to  Greenwich  on  one  side,  and  Chealsea  on 
ibe  other,  he  has  tolked  for  several  years,  with  great  pomp  of 
language  and  elevation  of  sentiments,  about  a  state  too  high 
fbr  contempt  and  too  low  for  envy,  about  homely  quiet  and 
Uameless  simplicity,  pastoral  delights,  and  rural  innocence. 

His  friends  who  bad  estates  in  the  country  often  invited 
Mm  to  pass  the  summer  among  them ;  but  something  or  other 
had  always  hindered  him :  and  he  considered,  that  to  redit 
in  the  house  of  another  man,  was  to  incur  a  kind  .of  depend- 
once,  inconsistent  with  that  laxity  of  life  which  he  JMid 
imaged  as  the  chief  good. 

This  summer  he  resolved  to  be  happy,  and  procured  a  ledg^ 
ing  to  he  taken  for  him  at  a  solitary  hoim»  silMtoA  about 
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thirty  miles  from  LoRdon,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river^ 
with  corn  fields  before  it,  and  a  hill  on  each  side,  covered 
with  iivood.  He  concealed  the  place  of  his  retirement,  that 
Mne  might  violate  his  obscurity ;  and  promised  himself  many 
a  happy  day  when  he  should  hide  himself  among  the  trees, 
and  contemplate  the  tumults  and  vexations  of  the  town. 

He  stepped  into  the  post-chaise  with  his  heart  beating  and 
bis  eyes  sparkling,  was  conveyed  through  many  varieties  of 
delightful  prospects,  saw  hills  and  meadows,  corn-fields  and 
pasture,  succeed  each  other;  and  for  four  hours  charged  none 
of  his  poets  with  fiction  or  exaggeration.  He  was  now  with- 
in six  miles  of  happiness,  when  having  never  felt  so  much 
agitation  before,  he  began  to  wish  his  journey  at  an  end ;  and 
the  last  hour  was  passed  in  changing  his  posture,  and  quar- 
relling with  his  driver. 

An  hour  may  be  tedious,  but  cannot  be  long ;  he  at  length 
alighted  at  his  new  dwelling,  and  was  received  as  he  expect- 
ed; he  looked  round  upon  the  hills  and  rivulets,  but  his  joints 
were  stiff  and  his  muscles  sore ;  and  his  first  request  was  to 
see  his  bed-chamber. 

He  rested  well,  and  ascribed  the  soundness  of  his  sleep  to 
the  stillness  of  the  country.  He  expected  from  that  time 
nothing  but  nights  of  quiet  and  days  of  rapture ;  and  as  soon 
aa  be  had  risen,  wrote  an  account  of  his  new  state  to  one  of 
hia  friends  in  the  Temple. 

Dear  Fraxk — '^  I  never  pitied  thee  before.  I  am  now  as 
I  could  wish  every  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  be — ^in  the 
regions  of  calm  content  and  placid  meditation ;  with  all  the 
heauties  of  nature  soliciting  my  notice,  and  all  the  diversities 
of  pleasure  courting  my  acceptance ;  tlie  birds  are  chirping 
in  the  hedges,  and  the  flowers  blooming  in  the  mead ;  the 
breese  is  whistling  in  the  wood,  and  the  sun  dancing  on  the 
water.     I  can  now  say  with  truth,  that  a  man  capable  of  en- 

2'  yii^  the  purity  of  happiness,  is  never  more  busy  than  in 
a  hours  of  leisure,  nor  ever  less  solitary  than  in  a  place  of 
solitude. 

I  am,  dear  Frank,  &c.'' 

When  he  had  sent  away  his  letter,  he  walked  into  the  wood 
with  some  inconvenience,  from  the  furze  that  pricked  his  legs, 
awl  the  briars  that  scratched  his  face ;  he  at  last  sat  down 
under  a  tree,  and  heard  with  great  delight  a  shower,  by  which 
he  was  not  wet,  rattling  among  the  branches :  This,  sajd  he, 
is  the  true  image  of  obscurity  :  we  hear  of  troubles  aid  com- 
m^ttbnoi  h«t  never  feel  them. 
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His  anmsement  did  not  overpower  the  calls  of  natare^  and 
he  therefore  went  back  to  order  his  dinner.  He  linew  tiial 
the  country  produces  whatever  is  eaten  or  drunk ;  and  imi^ 
gining  that  he  was  now  at  the  source  of  luxury,  resolved  to 
indulge  himself  with  danties  which  he  supposed  micht  be 
procured  at  a  price  next  to  nothing,  if  any  price  at  all  was 
expected ;  and  intended  to  amaze  the  rustics  with  his  gene- 
rosity,  by  paying  more  than  they  would  ask.  Of  twen^ 
dishes  which  he  named,  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  scarcely 
one  was  to  be  had ;  and  heard  with  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation, that  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  sold  at  a 
price  than  in  the  streets  of  London. 

His  meal  was  short  and  sullen  ;  and  he  retired  again  to  hii 
tree,  to  inquire  how  deamess  could  be  consistent  with  abun- 
dance, or  how  fraud  should  be  practised  by  simplicity.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  speculations ;  and  retamiag 
home  early  in  the  evening,  went  a  while  from  window  to 
window,  and  found  that  he  wanted  something  to  do. 

He  inquired  for  a  newspaper,  and  was  told  that  farmers 
never  minded  news,  but  that  they  could  send  for  it  from  the 
ale-house.  A  messenger  was  despatched,  who  ran  away  at 
full-speed,  but  loitered  an  hour  behind  the  hedges  ;  and  at 
last  coming  back  with  his  feet  purposely  bemired,  instead  of 
expressing  the  gratitude  which  Mr.  Shifter  expected  for  the 
bounty  of  a  shilling,  said  that  the  night  was  wet,  and  the 
way  dirty,  and  he  hoped  that  his  worship  would  not  think  it 
much  to  give  him  half  a  crown. 

Dick  now  went  to  bed  with  some  abatement  of  his  expecta- 
tions ;  but  sleep,  I  know  not  how,  revives  our  hopes  and  re- 
kindles our  desires.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  surveyed 
the  landscape,  and  was  pleased.  He  walked  out  and  passed 
from  field  to  field,  without  observing  any  beaten  path ;  and 
wondered  that  he  had  not  seen  the  shepherdesses  dancing, 
nor  heard  the  swains  piping  to  their  flocks. 

At  last  he  saw  some  reapers  and  harvest- women  at  dinner. 
Here,  said  he,  are  the  true  Arcadians,  and  advanced  courte- 
ously towards  tliem,  as  afraid  of  confusing  them  by  the  dig- 
nity of  his  presence.  They  acknowledge  his  superiority 
by  no  other  token  than  that  of  asking  him  for  something  to 
diink.  He  imagined  that  he  had  now  purchased  the  privi- 
lege of  discourse,  and  began  to  descend  to  familiar  questions, 
endeavouring  to  accommodate  his  discourse  to  the  grossness 
of  rustic  understandings.  The  clowns  soon  found  that  he 
did  not  know  wheat  from  rye,  and  began  to  despise  him.  One 
•of  the  boys,  by  pretending  to  show  him  a  bird's  nest  decoyed 
him  into  a  ditch  ;  and  one  of  the  wenches  sold  him  a  bai^gain. 
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This  walk  had  given  him  no  great  pleasure;  but  he  hoped 
to  find  other  rustics  less  coarse  of  manners,  and  less  mis- 
chievous of  disposition.  Next  morning  he  was  accosted  by 
an  attorney,  who  told  him  that,  unless  he  made  Farmer  Dob- 
son  satisfaction  for  trampling  his  grass,  he  had  orders  to  in- 
dict him.  Shifter  was  offende<1,  but  not  terrified ;  and  tell- 
ing the  attorney  that  he  was  himself  a  lawyer,  talked  so 
volubly  of  pettifoggers  and  barraters,  that  he  drove  him 
away. 

Finding  his  walks  thus  interrupted,  he  was  inclined  to 
ride  ;  and  being  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  a  horse  that 
was  grazing  in  a  neighbouring  meadow,  inquired  the  owner; 
who  warranted  him  sound,  and  would  not  sell  him  but  that 
he  was  too  fine  for  a  plain  man.  Dick  paid  down  the  price, 
and  riding  out  to  enjoy  the  evening,  fell  with  his  new  horse 
mto  a  ditch ;  they  got  out  with  difliculty,  and  as  he  was 
going  to  mount  again,  a  countryman  looked  at  the  horse,  and 
perceived  him  to  be  blind.  Dick  went  to  the  seller,  and  de- 
manded back  his  money  ;  but  was  told,  that  a  man  who  rent- 
ed his  ground  must  do  the  best  for  himself ;  that  his  landlord 
had  his  rent  though  the  year  was  barren ;  and  that  whether 
horses  had  eyes  or  no,  he  should  sell  them  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Shifter  now  began  to  be  tired  with  rustic  simplicity ;  and 
•n  the  fifth  day  took  possession  again  of  his  Chambers,  and 
bade  farewell  to  the  regions  of  calm  content  and  placid 
meditation. 


No.  72.     Saturday,  September  1,  175^. 

Men  complain  of  nothing  more  frequently  than  of  deficient 
memory  ;  and,  indeed,  every  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas 
which  he  desired  to  retain  have  slipped  irretrievably  away; 
that  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind  are  sometimes  equally  fu- 
gitive with  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  and  that  a  short  intermission 
of  attention  more  certainly  lessens  knowledge  than  impairs 
an  estate* 

To  assist  this  weakness  of  our  nature  many  methods  have 
been  proposed;  all  which  may  be  justly  suspected  of  being 
ineffectual ;  for  no  art  of  memory,  however  its  effects  have 
been  boasted  or  admired,  has  been  ever  adopted  into  general 
use,  nor  have  those  who  possessed  it  appeai*ed  to  excel  others 
tn  readiness  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of  attainments. 
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There  is  another  art  of  which  all  hate  fdtihe  want,  thoagh 
Themiatocles  onl  j  ooBfeased  it  We  suffer  equal  psun  mm 
the  pertinacious  adhesion  of  unwelcome  images,  as  from  tfca 
evanescence  of  those  which  are  jdeasing  and  uaeliil ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  we  should  be  more  benefited  by  the  art  of 
memory  or  the  art  of  fomtfulness. 

Forgetfulness  is  necemary  to  remembrance.  Ideas  an 
retained  by  renovation  of  that  impression  which  time  is  al- 
ways wearing  away*  and  which  new  images  are  striving  tt 
obliterate.  If  useless  thoughts  could  be  expelled  from  the 
mind,  all  the  valuable  parts  of  our  lenowledge  would  mors 
frequently  recur,  and  every  recurrence  would  reinstate  thea 
in  tiieir  former  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider,  without  some  reg^t,  how 
much  might  have  been  learned,  or  how  much  might  have  been 
invented,  by  a  rational  and  vigorous  application  of  tim^ 
uselessly  or  painfully  passed  in  the  revocation  of  eventSy 
which  have  left  neither  good  nor  evil  behind  them,  in  gritf 
for  misfortunes  either  repaired  or  irreparable,  in  resentment 
of  injuries  unknown  only  to  ourselves,  of  which  death  has  put 
the  authors  beyond  our  power. 

Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon  precept,  to  warn 
us  against  the  anticipation  of  future  calamities.  All  useless 
misery  is  certainly  folly  ;  and  he  that  feels  evils  before  they 
come,  may  be  deservedly  censured ;  yet  surely  to  dread  the 
future  is  more  reasonable  than  to  lament  the  pant.  The  busi- 
ness of  life  is  to  go  forwards :  he  who  sees  evil  in  prospect 
meets  it  in  his  way  ;  but  he  who  catches  it  by  retrospection, 
turns  back  to  find  it  That  which  is  feared  may  sometimes 
be  avoided ;  but  that  which  is  regretted  to-day  may  be  re« 
gretted  again  to-morrow. 

Regret  is  indeed  useful  fCnd  virtuous,  and  not  only  allow- 
able but  necessary,  when  it  tends  to  the  amendment  of  life, 
or  to  admonition  of  errour  which  we  may  be  again  in  danger 
of  committing.  But  a  very  small  part  of  the  moments  spent 
in  meditation  on  the  past,  produce  any  reasonable  caution  or 
salutary  sorrow.  Most  of  the  mortifications  that  we  have 
suffered  arose  from  the  concurrence  of  local  and  temporary 
ciiTumstances,  which  can  never  meet  again ;  and  most  of  our 
disappointments  have  succeeded  those  expectations  which  life 
allows  not  to  be  formed  a  second  time. 

It  would  add  much  to  human  happiness,  if  an  srt  could  be 
taught  of  forgetting  all  of  which  the  remembrance  is  at  once 
useless  and  afllictive,  if  that  pain  which  never  can  end  in 
pleasure  could  be  driven  totally  away,  that  the  mind  might 
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perform  its  functions  without  incumbrancey  and  the  past 
might  no  longer  encroach  upon  the  present. 

Little  can  be  done  well  to  which  tne  whole  mind  is  not  ap* 
plied ;  the  business  of  every  day  calls  for  the  day  to  which  it 
b  assigned ;  and  he  will  have  no  leisure  to  regret  yesterday's 
vexations  who  resolves  not  to  have  a  new  subject  of  regret 
to-morrow. 

But  to  forget  or  to  remember  at  pleasure,  are  equally  be* 
yond  the  power  of  man.  Tet  as  memory  may  be  assisted 
by  methody  and  the  decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated 
times  of  recollection,  so  the  power  of  forgetting  is  capable  of 
improvement  Reason  will,  by  a  resolute  contest,  prevail 
over  imagination  ;  and  the  power  may  be  obtained  of  trans- 
ferring the  attention  as  judgment  shall  direct. 

The  incursions  of  troublesome  thoughts  are  often  violent  and 
importunate :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  their 
inroadsy  to  expel  them  immediately  by  putting  better  images 
into  motion :  but  this  enemy  of  quiet  is  above  all  others 
weakened  by  every  defeat ;  the  reflection  which  has  been  once 
overpowered  and  ejected,  seldom  returns  with  any  ibrmidable 
vehemence. 

Employment  is  the  great  instrument  of  intellectual  do- 
minion. The  mind  cannot  retire  from  its  enemy  into  total 
vacancy,  or  turn  aside  from  one  object  but  by  passing  to  an- 
other. *  The  gloomy  and  the*  resentful  are  always  found 
among  those  who  have  nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  nothing. 
We  must  be  busy  about  good  or  evil ;  and  he  to  whom  the 
present  offers  notliing,  will  often  be  looking  backward  on  the 
past. 
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That  every  man  would  be  rich  if  a  wish  could  obtain 
riches,  is  a  position  which  I  believe  few  will  contest,  at  least 
in  a  nation  like  ours,  in  which  commerce  has  kindled  an  uni- 
versal emulation  of  wealth,  and  in  which  money  receives  all 
the  honours  which  are  the  proper  right  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue. 

Yet  though  we  are  all  labouring  for  gold  as  for  the  chief 

icood,  and,  by  the  natural  effort  of  unwearied  diligence^  have 
ound  many  expeditious  methods  of  obtaining  it,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  improve  the  art  of  using  it,  or  to  make  it  pro* 
dnce  more  happiness  than  it  afforded  in  former  times^ 

VOB.  lY. — Z 
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every  declainier  ezpttUted  on  its  miadiiebi  and  eyerj  phi- 
losopher taught  Us  Ibllowen  to  despise  it* 

Many  of  &e  dangers  impoted  of  old  to  ezorbitatit  wealthy 
arenow  atailend.  The  rich  are  neitlier  waylaid  by  robbem, 
nor  watched  by  informers;  there  is  notbln|;  to  he  dreaded 
from  proscriptions  or  seisiires.  The  necetoity  of  concealing 
treasure  has  long  ceased ;  no  man  now  needa  counterfeit  medi- 
ocrity^  and  condemin  his  plate  and  jewels  to  caverns  and 
dariuiess,  or  feast  his  mindwith  tiie  conscionsnesa  of  doaded 
iplendour,  of  finely  which  is  useless  till  it  is  shown^  and 
which  he  dares  not  show. 

In  our  time  the  poor  are  strongly  tempted  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  wealth ;  but  tiie  w^thy  very  rarely  desire  ts 
he  thought  poor ;  for  we  are  all  at  full  liberty  to  display  riches 
by  every  mode  of  ostentation.  We  fill  our  houses  with  usjdesB 
ornaments,  only  to  show  that  we  can  buy  them }  we  cover  oar 
coaches  with  gold,  and  employ  artists  in  the  discovery  oC 
new  fashions  of  expense;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  found  tiiat 
riches  produce  happiness. 

Of  rich^  as  of  every  tiling  else,  the  hope  is  mor^  than 
the  enjoyment ;  while  we  consider  them  as  the  means  to  be 
used  at  some  future  time  for  the  attainment  of  felicity,  we 
press  on  our  pursuit  ardently  and  vigorously,  and  that  ar* 
dour  secures  us  from  weariness  of  ourselves ;  but  no  sooner 
do  we  sit  down  to  enjoy  our  acquisitions,  than  we  find  them 
insufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life. 

One  cause  which  is  not  always  observed  of  the  insofficimcy 
of  riches  is,  that  they  very  seldom  make  their  owner  rich. 
To  be  rich,  is  to  have  more  than  is  desired,  and  more  than 
is  wanted;  to  have  something  which  may  be  spent  without 
reluctance,  and  scattered  without  care,  with  which  the  sod- 
den demands  of  desire  may  be  gratified,  the  casual  freaks  of 
fancy  indulged,  or  the  unexpected  opportunities  of  benevo- 
lence improved. 

A^Tirice  is  always  poor,  but  poor  by  her  own  fault.  There 
is  anotiier  poverty  to  which  the  rich  are  exposed  with  less 
gnilt  by  the  officiousness  of  others.  Every  roan,  eminent  for 
exuberance  of  foriiine,  is  surrounded  from  morning  to  even- 
ing, and  from  evening  to  midnight,  by  flatterers  whose  art  of 
adulation  consists  in  exciting  artificial  wants,  and  in  forming 
new  schemes  of  profusion. 

Tom^  Tranquil  when  be  came  to  age,  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  fortune,  of  which  the  twentieth  part  miriit 
perhaps  have  made  him  rich.  His  temper  is  easy,  and  bis 
^affections  soft ;  he  receives  every  man  with  kindness,  and 
hears  him  with  credulity.    His  Mends  took  care  to  settla  him 
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by  giving  him  a  "wik ;  whom  having  no  particular  incUna- 
Uon,  he  rattier  accepted  than  choac,  because  he  was  told  that 
she  was  pi-opcr  for  him. 

He  was  now  to  live  with  dignity  proportionate  to  his  for- 
tilne.  What  his  fortune  requires  or  admits  Tom  does  not 
know,  for  he  has  little  skill  in  computation ;  and  none  of  his 
friends  think  it  their  interest  to  improve  it.  If  he  was  suf* 
fered  to  live  by  bis  own  choice,  be  would  leave  every  thing 
as  he  finds  it,  and  pass  through  the  world  distineuisbed  only 
by  inoffensive  gentleness.  But  the  ministers  of  luxury  have 
marked  him  out  as  one  at  whose  expense  they  nay  exercise 
their  arts.  A  companion,  who  had  just  learned  the  names 
of  the  Italian  masters,  runs  from  sale  to  sale,  and  buys  pic* 
tores,  for  which  Mr.  Tranquil  pays,  without  inquiring  whert 
they  shall  be  hung.  Another  fills  his  garden  with  statues^ 
which  Tranquil  wishes  away,  but  dares  not  remove.  One  of 
ids  friends,  is  learning  architecture  by  building  him  a  house, 
which  he  passed  by,  said  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged ;  ano- 
ther has  been  for  three  years  digging  canals  and  raising 
mounts,  cutting  trees  down  in  one  place,  and  planting  them 
in  another,  on  which  Tranquil  looks  with  serene  indiffen^ncei 
without  asking  what  will  be  the  cost.  Another  projector 
tells  him  that  a  water- work,  like  that  of  Versailles  will  com- 
plete the  beauties  of  his  seat,  and  lays  his  draughts  before 
him  ;  Tranquil  turns  his  eyes  upon  them,  and  the  artist  be- 
gins his  explanations  ;  Tranquil  raises  no  objections,  but  or- 
ders him  to  begin  the  work,  that  he  may  escape  from  talk  which 
he  does  not  understand. 

Thus  a  thousand  hands  are  busy  at  his  expense,  without 
adding  to  his  pleasures.  He  pays  and  receives  vi»ts,  and 
has  loitered  in  public  or  in  solitude,  talking  in  summer  of 
the  town,  and  in  winter  of  the  country,  without  knowing  that 
his  fortune  is  impaired,  till  his  steward  told  him  this  morn- 
ing, that  he  could  pay  the  workmen  no  longer  but  by  mort^ 
gaging  a  manor. 


No.  T4.    Satubdat,  September  15, 1759. 

Ill  the  mythological  pedigree  of  learning,  memory  is  made 
the  Biother  of  the  muses,  by  which  the  masters  of  ancient 
wisdom,  perhaps,  meant  to  show  the  necessity  of  storing  the 
mind  copiously  with  true  notions,  before  the  imagination 
should  be  suffered  to  form  fictiona  or  collect  embellishments ; 
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for  the  wot^s  of  an  ignorant  port  can  afford  notliiiig  higUcr 
than  iilciising  sounrt  ;  and  fiction  is  of  no  iitln^r  use  than  to 
diflplay  the  treasures  of  memory. 

Thp  necessity  of  memory  to  the  acquisition  of  knowleflg* 
is  inevitably  felt  and  universally  allowed  ;  tio  that  scarcely 
an)  other  of  tlie  mental  facultios  art!  commonly  considered  as 
neressary  to  a  student  He  that  admirm  the  proficiency  of 
another  always  attributes  it  to  the  liapi>ine!M  of  his  memory  : 
and  he  that  laments  hin  own  defw-U,  conrlodes  with  a  wish 
that  his  memory  wax  better. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  the  power  of  relcntion  is  weak, 
all  the  attempU  at  eminence  of  knowledge  niutl  be  vain  ;  aad 
as  few  aiT  willing  to  be  doomed  to  piTiK'tual  ignorance,  I 
may.  perhaps.  alTord  consolation  to  some  that  have  fallen  tao 
easily  into  despondence,  by  observing  that  »tich  weakness  it). 
in  my  opinion,  very  rare,  and  that  few  ha\'e  reason  to  coin- 
piain  of  nature  m  unkindly  sparing  of  the  gifli  of  memory. 

In  the  common  business  of  life,  we  find  llie  nuinory  of  one 
like  thai  of  another,  and  honestly  impute  omissions  not  to 
involuntary  forgetfulnens.  hut  i  ulpiible  inattenlion  :  but  in 
literary  inquiries  failure  is  imputed  ratberto  want  of  memory 
than  of  diligence. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  defective  in  memory,  either  be- 
cause we  remember  less  than  wc  dcsiiT,  or  less  than  wc  sup- 
pose others  to  remember. 

Memory  is  like  all  other  human  powers,  with  which  no 
man  can  be  satisfied  who  measures  them  by  what  he  can  con- 
ceive, or  by  what  he  can  desire.  He  whose  mind  is  most  ca- 
pacious finds  if  much  tno  narrow  for  his  wishes :  he  that 
remembers  most  remembers  little  compared  with  what  he  for- 
gets. He  therefore  that,  after  the  perusal  of  a  book,  finds 
lew  ideas  remaining  in  bis  mind,  is  not  to  consider  the  disap- 
pointment as  peculiar  to  himself,  or  to  resign  all  hopes  of 
improvement,  because  he  does  notretainwhateven  the  author 
has  perhaps  forgotten. 

He  who  compares  his  memory  with  that  of  others  is  often 
too  hasty  to  lament  the  inequality.  Nature  has  sometimes. 
Indeed,  afliirded  examples  of  enormous,  wonderful,  and  gi- 
gantic memory.  Scaliger  reports  of  himself,  that,  in  bis 
youtli.  he  could  repeat  above  an  hundred  verses,  having  once 
read  them  :  and  Bartiiicus  declares  that  he  wrote  bis  Com- 
ment upon  Claudian  without  consulting  the  text.  But  not  to 
have  such  degrees  of  memory  is  no  more  to  be  lamented  than 
not  to  have  the  strength  of  Hercules,  or  the  swiftness  of 
Achilles.  He  that  in  the  distribution  of  good  bos  an  equal 
riiare  with  common  men,  may  justly  be  contented.    Where 
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there  is  no  striking  disparity,  it  is  difficult  to  know  of  two 
which  remembers  most,  and  still  more  difficult  to  discoyer 
which  read  with  greater  attention^  which  has  renewed  the 
first  impression  by  more  frequent  repetitions,  or  by  what  ac- 
cidental combination  of  ideas  either  mind  might  luiTe  united 
any  particular  narrative  or  argument  to  its  former  stock. 

But  memory,  however  impartially  distributed,  so  often  de- 
ceivers our  trust,  that  almost  every  man  attempts,  by  some 
artifice  or  other,  to  secure  its  fidelity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  readers  to  note,  in  the  margin  of 
their  books,  the  most  important  passages,  the  strongest  argu- 
ments, or  tiie  brighest  sentiments.  Thus  they  load  their  minds 
with  superfluous  attention,  repress  the  vehemence  of  curiosity 
by  useless  deliberation,  and  by  frequent  interruption  break 
the  current  of  narration  or  the  chain  of  reason,  and  at  last 
dose  the  volume,  and  forget  the  passages  and  marks  to- 
gether. 

Others  I  have  found  unalterably  persuaded  that  nothing  is 
certainly  remembered  but  what  is  transcribed  ;  and  they  have 
therefore  passed  weeks  and  months  in  transferring  large  quo- 
tations to  a  common-place  book.  Tet,  why  any  part  of  a 
book,  which  can  be  consulted  at  pleasure,  should  be  copied, 
I  Was  never  able  to  discover.  The  hand  has  no  closer  cor- 
respondence with  the  memory  than  the  eye.  The  act  of  writ- 
ing itself  distracts  the  thoughts,  and  what  is  read  twice  is  ^ 
commofily  better  remeihbered  than  what  is  transcribed. 
This  method  therefore  consumes  time  without  assisting 
memory. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention.  No  man 
will  read  with  much  advantage,  who  is  not  able,  at  pleasure, 
to  evacuate  his  mind,  or  who  brings  not  to  his  author  an  in- 
tellect defecated  and  pure,  neither  turbid  with  care,  nor  agi- 
tated by  pleasure.  If  the  repositories  of  thought  are  already 
fall,  what  can  they  receive  ?  If  the  mind  is  employed  on  the 
past  or  future,  the  book  will  be  held  before  the  eyes  in  vain. 
What  is  read  with  delight  is  commonly  retained,  because 
pleasure  always  secures  attention;  but  die  books  which  are 
consulted  by  occasional  necessity,  and  perused  with  impa- 
tience, ^Idom  leave  any  traces  on  the  mind. 
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In  the  time  vrhen  Bassora  was  considered  as  the  school  of 
Asia^  and  flourished  by  the  rqiutation  of  its  professors  asd 
the  confluence  of  its  students,  among  the  pupils  that  listened 
round  the  chair  of  Albumazar  was  Gelaleddin,  a  native  of 
Tauris  in  Persia,  a  young  man  amiable  in  his  manners  and 
beautiful  in  his  form,  of  boundless  curiosity^  incessant  tfili- 
gence,  and  irresistible  genius^  of  quick  apprehension  and  te** 
nacious  memory,  accurate  without  narrowness,  and  eager  Cur 
novelty  without  inconstancy. 

No  sooner  did  Gelaleddin  appear  at  Bassora,  thaahis  tut* 
tues  and  abilities  raised  him  to  distinction.  He  passed  iroii 
class  to  class,  rather  admired  than  envied  by  those  whom  tibi 
rapidity  of  his  progress  left  behind ;  he  was  consulted  by  hit 
fellow  students  as  an  oraculous  guide,  and  admitted  as  acorn* 
petent  auditor  to  the  conferences  of  the  sages. 

After  a  few  years,  having  passed  through  all  the  exercises 
of  probation,  Gelaleddin  was  invited  to  a  professor's  seat, 
and  entreated  to  increase  the  splendour  of  Bassora.  Gela- 
leddin affected  to  deliberate  on  the  proposal,  with  which,  be- 
fore he  considered  it,  he  resolved  to  comply;  and  next  morn- 
ing retired  to  a  garden  planted  for  the  recreation  of  the  stu- 
dents, and,  entering  a  solitary  walk,  began  to  meditste  upon 
his  future  life. 

^' If  I  am  thus  eminent,''  said  he,  'Mn  the  regions  of  lite- 
rature, I  shall  be  yet  more  conspicuous  in  any  other  place :  if 
I  should  now  devote  myself  to  study  and  retirement,  I  must 
pass  my  life  in  silence,  unacquainted  with  the  delights  <tf 
wealth,  the  influence  of  power,  the  pomp  of  greatness,  and 
the  charms  of  elegance,  with  all  that  man  envies  and  desiresy 
with  all  that  keeps  the  w^orld  in  motion,  by  the  hope  of  g^R- 
ing  or  the  fear  of  losing  it.  I  will  therefore  depart  to  Tan- 
ris,  where  tlie  Persian  monarch  resides  in  all  the  splendotf 
of  absoluic  dominion  :  my  reputation  will  fly  before  me,  my 
arrival  will  be  congratulated  by  my  kinsmen  and  my  frieRds;. 
I  shall  see  tlie  eyes  of  tliose  who  predicted  my  greatness 
sparkling  with  exultation,  and  tlie  faces  of  those  that  once 
despised  me  clouded  with  envy,  or  counterfeiting  kindness  by 
artificial  smiles.  I  will  show  my  wisdom  by  my  discourse, 
and  my  moderation  by  my  silence ;  I  will  instruct  the  mo- 
dest with  easy  gentleness,  and  repress  the  ostentatious  by 
seasonable  superciliousness.  My  apartments  will  be  crowded 
by  the  inquisitive  and  the  vain,  by  those  that  honour  and 
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those  ihat  rival  me ;  my  name  will  soon  reach  the  court;  I 
shall  stand  before  the  throne  of  the  emperour ;  the  judges  of 
the  law  will  confess  my  wisdom ;  and  the  nobles  will  contend 
to  heap  i^fts  upon  me.  If  I  shall  find  that  mj  merit,  Uke 
thtft  of  others,  excites  malignity,  or  feel  myself  tottering  on 
the  seat  of  elevation,  I  may  at  last  retire  to  academical  ob- 
Ktrity,  and  become,  in  my  lowest  state,  a  professor  of  Bas- 
iora.'* 

Having  thus  settled  his  determination,  he  declared  to  his 
friends  his  design  of  visiting  Tauris,  and  saw,  with  more 
pleasure  than  he  ventured  to  express,  the  regret  with  which 
ke  was  dismissed.  He  could  not  hear  to  delay  the  honours 
to  which  he  was  destined ;  and  therefore  hastened  away,  and  in 
t  short  time  entered  the  capital  of  Persia.  He  was  immedi- 
ately immersed  in  the  crowd,  and  passed  unobserved  to  his 
father's  house.  He  entered,  and  was  received,  though  not 
Qiikindly,  yet  without  any  excess  of  fondness,  or  exclama- 
tkms  of  rapture.  His  faUier  had,  in  his  absence,  suffered 
many  losses ;  and  Gelaleddin  was  considered  as  an  additional 
burthen  to  a  falling  family. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  began  to  display 
his  acqvifdtions,  and  practised  all  the  arts  of  narration  and 
disquisition ;  but  the  poor  have  no  leisure  to  be  pleased  with 
eloquence;  they  heard  his  arguments  without  reflection,  and 
his  pleasantries  without  a  smile.  He  then  applied  himself 
singly  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  found  them  all  chained 
down  by  invariable  attention  to  their  own  fortunes,  and  in- 
sensible of  any  other  excellence  than  that  which  could  bring 
tome  remedy  for  indigence. 

It  was  now  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Gelaleddin 
was  returned ;  and  he  sat  for  some  days  in  expectation  that 
the  learned  would  visit  him  for  consultation,  or  the  great  for 
entertainment  But  who  will  be  pleased  or  instructed  in  the 
mansions  of  poverty  ?  He  then  frequented  places  of  public 
resort,  and  endeavoured  to  attract  notice  by  the  copiousness 
of  bis  talk.  The  sprightly  were  silenced,  and  went  away  to 
ensure  in  some  other  place  his  arrogance  and  his  pedantry ; 
and  the  dull  listened  quietly  for  a  wliile,  and  then  wondered 
why  any  man  should  take  pains  to  obtain  so  much  knowledge 
which  would  never  do  him  good. 

He  next  solicited  the  viziers  for  employment,  not  doubting 
but  his  service  would  be  eagerly  accepted.  He  was  told  by 
one  that  there  was  no  vacancy  in  his  office.;  by  another,  that 
hb  merit  was  above  any  patronage  but  tliat  of  the  emperour ; 
by  at  third,  that  he  would  not  forget  him;  and  by  the  chief 
^isieiv  that  he  did  nol^  think  literature  of  any  great  use  in 
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public  business.  He  was  sometimes  admitted  to  their  tables^ 
where  he  exerted  his  wit  and  diffused  his  knowledge ;  but  he 
observed,  that  where^  by  endeavour  or  accident*  he  had  re- 
markably excelled,  he  was  seldom  invited  a  second  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Bassora,  wearied  and  disgusted;  but 
confident  of  resuming  his  former  rank,  and  revelling  again 
in  satiety  of  praise.  But  he  who  had  been  neglected  at  Tauris 
was  not  much  regarded  at  Bassora;  he  was  considered  as  a 
fugitive,  who  returned  only  because  he  could  live  in  no  otiiet 
place ;  his  companions  found  that  they  had  formerly  over- 
rated his  abilities;  and  he  lived  long  without  notice  or  es- 
teem. 


No.  76.     Satukdat,  September  29,  1759.    - 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir — I  was  much  pleased  with  your  ridicule  of  tliose  shal- 
low critics,  whose  judgment,  though  often  right  as  far  as  it 
goes,  yet  reaches  only  to  inferior  beauties,  and  who,  unable 
to  comprehend  the  whole,  judge  only  by  parts,  and  from 
thence  determine  the  merit  of  extensive  works.  But  there  is 
another  kind  of  critic  still  worse,  who  judges  by  narrow 
rules,  and  those  too  often  false,  and  which,  though  they  should 
be  true,  and  founded  on  nature,  will  lead  him  but  a  very  little 
way  toward  the  just  estimation  of  the  sublime  beauties  ia 
works  of  genius;  for  whatever  part  of  an  art  can  be  executed 
or  criticised  by  rules,  that  part  is.no  longer  the  work  of  jee- 
nius,  which  implies  excellence  out  of  the  reach  of  rules.  For 
my  own  part,  I  profess  myself  an  Idler,  and  love  to  give  mj 
judgment,  such  as  it  is,  from  my  immediate  perceptions,  with- 
out much  fatigue  of  thinking;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a 
man  has  not  those  perceptions  right,  it  will  be  vain  for  him 
to  endeavour  to  supply  their  place  by  rules,  which  may  ena- 
ble him  to  talk  more  learnedly,  but  not  to  distinguish  more 
acutely.  Another  reason  which  has  lessened  my  affection 
for  the  study  of  criticism  is,  that  critics,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, debar  tltemselves  from  receiving  any  pleasure  from 
the  polite  arts,  at  the  same  time  that  they  profess  to  love  and 
admire  them  :  for  these  rules  being  always  uppermost*  give 
them  such  a  propensity  to  criticise,  that,  instead  of  giving 
up  the  reins  of  their  imagination  into  their  author's  blinds. 
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their  frigid  minds  are  employed  in  examining  whether  the 
performance  be  according  to  the  rules  of  art 

To  those  who  are  resolved  to  be  critics  in  spite  of  natare, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  no  great  disposition  to  much  read- 
ing and  study,  I  would  recommend  to  them  to  assume  the 
character  of  connoisseur,  which  m^  be  purchased  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  that  of  a  critic  in  poetry.  The  remem- 
brance of  a  few  names  of  painters,  with  their  general  charac- 
ters, with  a  few  rules  of  the  academy,  which  they  may  pick 
op  among  the  painters,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  making 
a  very  notable  connoisseur. 

With  a  gentleman  of  this  cast,  I  visited  last  week  the  Car- 
toons at  Hampton-court  5  he  was  just  returned  from  Italy,  a 
connoisseur  of  course,  and  of  course  his  mouth  full  of  no- 
diing  but  the  grace  of  Raffaelle,  the  purity  of  Domenichino, 
flie  learning  of  Poussin,  the  air  of  Guido,  the  greatness  of 
taste  of  the  Charaches,  and  the  sublimity  and  grand  Contor* 
no  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  with  all  the  rest  of  the  cant  of  criti- 
cism, which  he  emitted  with  that  volubility  which  generally 
those  orators  have  who  annex  no  ideas  to  their  words. 

As  we  were  passing  through  the  rooms,  in  our  way  to  the 
nllery,  I  made  him  observe  a  whole  length  of  Charles  the 
first,  by  Vandyke,  as  a  perfect  representation  of  the  charac- 
ter as  well  as  the  figure  of  the  man.  He  agreed  it  was  very 
fine ;  but  it  wanted  spirit  and  contrast,  and  had  not  the  flow- 
ing line,  without  which  a  figure  could  not  possibly  be  grace- 
ful. When  we  entered  the  gallery,  I  thought  I  could  perceive 
him  recollecting  his  roles  by  which  he  was  to  criticise  Raf- 
fiielle.  I  shall  pass  over  his  observation  of  the  boats  being 
too  little,  and  other  criticisms  of  that  kind,  till  we  arrived  at 
St.  Paul  preaching.  ''This/'  says  he,  <<is  esteemed  the 
most  excellent  of  all  the  Cartoons;  what  nobleness,  what 
dignity  there  is  in  that  figure  of  St  Paul !  and  yet  what  an 
addition  to  that  nobleness  could  Raffaelle  have  given,  had  the 
art  of  contrast  been  known  in  his  tiilie ;  but«  above  all,  the 
flowing  line  which  constitutes  grace  and  beauty !  You  would 
not  then  have  seen  an  upright  figure  standing  equally  on  both 
legs,  and  both  hands  stretched  forward  in  the  same  direction, 
and  his  drapery,  to  all  appearance,  without  the  least  art  of 
diffposition."  The  following  picture  is  the  Charge  to  Peter. 
^'Here,''  says  he,  <<  are  twelve  uprightfigures;  what  a  pity  it 
18  that  Raffaelle  was  not  acquainted  with  the  pyramidal  prin- 
ciple !  he  would  then  have  contrived  the  figures  in  the  mid- 
dle to  have  been  on  higher  g^und,  or  the  figures  at  the  ex- 
tremities stooping  or  lying,  which  would  not  only  have 
form^  the  group  into  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  but  likewise 
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contrasted  the  standing  figores.  Indeed,''  added  he,  '^  I  have 
often  lamented  that  so  great  a  genius  as  RaflTaelle  had  not 
lived  in  this  enliehtened  age,  since  the  art  has  been  rednoed 
to  principles*  and  had  had  his  education  in  one  of  the  mo* 
dem  academies ;  what  glorious  works  might  we  tiien  have 
expected  from  his  divine  nencil !'' 

I  shall  trouhle  you  no  longer  with  my  friend's  ohserva- 
tions,  which,  I  suppose,  you  are  now  able  to  continue  by 
yourself.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that,  at  the  same  tine 
that  great  admiration  is  pretended  for  a  name  of  ftxed  repu- 
tacion,  objections  are  raised  against  those  very  qualities  by 
which  that  great  name  was  acquired. 

Those  critics  are  continually  lamenting  that  RaflTaelle  had 
not  the  colouring  and  harmony  of  Rubens,  or  the  light  and 
shadow  of  Rerabrant,  without  considering  how  much  the  gay 
harmony  of  the  former,  and  aflRsctation  m  the  latter,  would 
take  from  the  dignity  of  Raffaelle ;  and  yet  Rubens  had  great 
harmony,  and  Rembrant  understood  light  and  shadow :  but 
what  may  be  an  excellence  in  a  lower  class  of  painting  be- 
comes a  blemish  in  a  higher;  as  the  quick,  sprightly  turn, 
which  is  the  life  and  beauty  of  epigrammatic  compositions, 
would  but  ill  suit  with  the  majesty  of  heroic  poetry. 

To  conclude :  I  would  not  be  thought  to  infer  from  any 
thing  that  has  been  said,  that  rules  are  absolutely  unneces- 
sary ;  but  to  censure  scrupulosity,  a  servile  attention  to  mi- 
nute exactness,  which  is  sometimes  inconsistent  with  higher 
excellency,  and  is  lost  in  the  blaze  of  expanded  genius. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  think  painting  a  general 
subject  By  inserting  this  letter,  perhaps,  you  will  incur  the 
censure  a  man  would  deserve,  whose  business  being  to  enter* 
tain  a  whole  room,  should  turn  his  back  to  the  company;  and 
talk  to  a  particular  person. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


No.  77.    Satubday,  October  6,  1759. 

East  poetry  is  universally  admired;  but  I  know  not 
whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed,  by  which  it  may  be  de- 
cided when  poetiy  can  be  properly  called  easy.  Horace  has 
told  us,  that  it  is  such  as  <<  every  reader  hopes  to  equal;  but 
after  long  labour  finds  unattainable.''  This  is  a  very  loose 
description,  in  which  only  the  efiect  is  noted ;  the  qualities 
M'hich  produce  this  effect  remain  to  be  investigated. 
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Easy  poetry  is  tliat  in  which  natural  thoughts  are  express- 
ed witiiout  violence  to  the  language.  The  discriminating 
character  of  ease  consists  principally  in  tlie  diction ;  for  all 
true  poetry  requires  that  the  sentiments  be  natural.  Lan- 
guage suffers  violence  by  harsh  or  by  daring  figures,  by  trans- 
position,  by  unusual  acceptations  of  words,  and  by  any 
license  which  would  be  avoided  by  a  writer  of  prose.  Where 
any  artifice  appears  in  the  construction  of  the  verse,  that 
verse  is  no  longer  easy.  Any  epithet  which  can  be  ejected 
without  diminution  of  the  sense,  any  curious  iteration  of  the 
same  word,  and  all  unusual,  though  not  ungrammatical  struc- 
ture of  speech,  destroy  the  grace  of  easy  poetry. 

The  first  lines  of  Pope's  Iliad  afford  examples  of  many 
licenses,  which  an  easy  writer  must  decline. 

AcbiU^t*  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heav'niy  goddess  sing ; 
The  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain. 

In  the  first  couplet  the  language  is  distorted  by  inversions, 
clogged  with  superfluities,  and  clouded  by  a  harsh  metaphor : 
and  in  the  second  there  are  two  words  used  in  an  uncommon 
sense,  and  two  epithets  inserted  only  to  lengthen  the  line;  all 
these  practices  may  in  a  long  work  easily  be  pardoned,  but 
they  always  produce  some  degree  of  obscurity  and  rugged- 
ness. 

Easy  poetry  has  been  so  long  excluded  by  ambition  of 
ornament,  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  that  its  nature  seems 
now  to  be  forgotten.  Affectation,  however  opposite  to  ease^ 
IS  sometimes  mistaken  for  it;  and  those  who  aspire  to  gentle 
elegance  collect  female  phrases  and  fashionable  barbarisms, 
and  imagine  that  style  to  be  easy  which  custom  has  made  fa- 
miliar. Such  was  the  idea  of  the  poet  who  wrote  the  follow- 
ing verses  to  a  countess  cutting  paper. 

Pallas  grew  vap'rish  once  and  odd. 

She  would  not  do  the  least  right  thing 
Either  for  goddess  or  for  God, 

Nor  work,  nor  play,  nor  paint,  nor  ting. 

Jove  frown'd,  and  "  use  (he  cry'd)  those  eyes 

So  skilful,  and  those  hands  so  taper ; 
Do  something  exquisite  and  wise" — 

She  bow'd,  obey'd  hiro,  and  cut  paper. 

This  vexing  him  who  gave  her  birth, 

Thought  by  all  heaven  a  burning  shame ; 
What  does  she  next,  but  bids  on  earth 

Her  Burlington  do  just  the  same ! 
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Fallal, you gifsroiirielf  atnag* tin ; 

But  iure  youll  find  it  bard  to  apoU 
The  aenaeand  taile  of  one  that  bean 

The  name  of  SaifiOe  and  of  Boyle. 

Alaa !  one  bod  exam|^  ahovn. 

How  auickly  all  tbe  aez  purane ! 
See,  madam!  aee  tbe  arte  o'erthrown 

Between  JobnOrerton  and  you. 

It  is  the  prerogatiTe  of  easy  Poetrj  to  be  mderstood  as 
long  as  the  language  lasts ;  but  modes  of  speech,  which  owe 
flieir  prevalence  only  to  modish  folly,  or  to  the  eminence  of 
those  that  use  them,  die  away  with  thdr  inyentors ;  and  their 
meaning,  in  a  few  yearsy  is  no  longer  luiown. 

£asy  Poetry  is  commonly  sought  in  petty  composttioBS 
upon  minute  subjects ;  but  ease,  thoujrii  it  excludes  pomfb 
will  admit  greatness.  Many  lines  in  Cato's  Soliloq^iy  are  at 
once  easy  and  sublime : 

'Til  tbe  Dinnity  tbat  itin  witbin  us ; 

'111  HeaTen  itielf  that  pointi  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimatei  eternity  to  man. 

If  there'i  a  Power  aboTe  us. 
And  that  there  is  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Thro'  aU  her  worka,  he  roust  deli^^t  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  be  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

Nor  is  ease  more  contrary  to  wit  than  to  sublimity ;  the  eels- 
brated  stanza  of  Cowley,  on  a  Lady  elaborately  dressed, 
loses  nothing  of  its  freedom  by  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment : 

Tb'  adomii^  thee  with  so  much  art 

Is  but  a  barb'rouaakill ; 
'Tia  like  the  pois'ning[  of  a  dart. 

Too  apt  before  to  kiU. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  writing  easUy 
beyond  any  other  of  our  poets ;  yet  his  pursuit  of  remote 
thought  led  liim  often  into  tiarshncss  of  expression.  Waller 
often  attempted,  but  seldom  attained  it ;  for  he  is  too  fre- 
quently  driven  into  transpositions.  The  poets,  from  tiie 
time  of  Dryden,  have  gradually  advanced  in  embellishment 
and  consequently  departed  from  simplicity  and  ease. 

To  require  fi^m  any  author  many  pieces  of  easy  poetry, 
would  be  indeed  to  oppress  hinn  with  too  hard  a  task.  It  is 
less  difficult  to  write  a  volume  of  lines  swelled  with  epithets, 
brightened  by  figures,  and  stiffendl  by  transpositions,  than 
to  [Hroduce  a  few  couplets  graced  only  by  naked  elegance  and 
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iimple  purity,  ivhich  require  so  much  care  and  skill,  that  I 
loubt  wbcther  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been  able,  for 
twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the  true  definition  of 
5asy  poetry. 


No.  78.     Satubday,  October  13,  1759. 

I  HAVE  passed  the  summer  in  one  of  those  places  to  which 
i  mineral  spring  gives  the  idle  and  luxurious  an  annual  rea- 
son for  resorting,  whenever  they  fancy  themselves  offended  by 
the  heat  of  London.  What  is  the  true  motive  of  this  periodi- 
i:al  assembly,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover.  The 
peater  part  of  the  visitants  neither  feel  diseases,  nor  fear 
them.  What  pleasure  can  be  expected  more  than  the  variety 
of  the  journey,  I  know  not,  for  the  numbers  are  too  great  for 
privacy,  and  too  small  for  diversion.  As  each  is  known  to 
be  a  spy  upon  the  rest,  they  all  live  in  continual  restraint ; 
und  having  but  a  narrow  range  for  censure,  they  gratify  its 
[:raving8  by  preying  on  one  another. 

But  every  condition  has  some  advantages.  In  this  con- 
Bnement,  a  smaller  circle  affords  opportunities  for  more  exact 
observation.  The  glass  that  magnifies  its  object  contracts 
thought  to  a  point,  and  the  mind  must  be  fixed  upon  a  single 
character  to  remark  its  minute  peculiarities.  The  quality  or 
habit  which  passes  unobserved  in  the  tumult  of  successive 
multitudes,  becomes  conspicuous  when  it  is  offered  to  the 
notice  day  after  day ;  and  perhaps  I  have,  without  any  dis< 
tinct  notice,  seen  thousands  like  my  late  companions ;  for, 
when  the  scene  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  a  slight  disgust 
turns  us  aside  before  a  deep  impression  can  be  made  upon 
the  mind. 

There  was  a  select  set,  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by 
luperiority  of  intellects,  who  always  passed  tiie  evening  to- 
gether. To  be  admitted  to  their  conversation  was  the  highest 
honour  of  the  place.  Many  youths  aspired  to  distinction, 
by  pretending  to  occasional  invitations ;  and  tlie  ladies 
were  often  wishing  to  be  men,  that  they  might  partake  the 
pleasures  of  learned  society. 

I  know  not  whether  by  merit  or  destiny,  I  was,  soon  after 
mv  arrival,  admitted  to  tliis  envied  party,  which  I  frequented 
tin  I  had  learned  the  art  by  which  each  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port his  character. 

Tom  Steady  was  a  vehement  assertor  of  uncontroverted 
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truth;  and  by  keraing  liimsdf  oat  of  thereachof  contniiic- 
tioDy  had  acquired allthe  confidence  which tiie consciowMi 
of  irresistible  abilities  could  haye  given.  I  was  once  nran- 
tioning  a  man  of  eminence ;  and,  iwber  having  recounted  his 
virtues,  endeavoured  to  represent  him  fully,  by  mentionii^ 
his  faults.  <'  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Steady,  **  that  he  has  faults  lean 
easily  believe,  for  who  is  without  them  ?  No  man.  Sir,  is  now 
alive,  among  tlie  innumerable  multitudes  that  swarm  upon  Ae 
eartli,  however  wise,  or  however  good,  who  has  not,  in  sons 
degree,  his  failings  and  his  faults.  If  there  be  any  man 
faultless,  bring  him  forth  into  public  view,  show  him  openly, 
and  let  him  be  known ;  but  I  will  venture  to  aflbrm,  and,  tUl 
the  contrary  be  plainly  shown,  shall  always  maintain^  that  no 
such  man  is  to  be  found.  Tell  not  me,  Sir,  of  impeccability 
and  perfection ;  such  talk  is  for  fliose  that  are  strangers  ia 
the  world  :  I  have  seen  several  nations,  and  conversed  with 
all  ranks  of  people ;  I  have  known  the  great  and  the  mean, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  old  and  the  young,  tlie 
clerical  and  the  lay ;  but  I  have  never  found  a  man  with- 
out a  fault ;  and  I  suppose  shall  die  in  the  opinion,  that  to  be 
human  is  to  be  frail  !" 

To  all  this  pothing  could  be  opposed.  I  listened  with  a 
hanging  head :  Mr.  Steady  looked  round  on  the  hearers  with 
triumph,  and  saw  every  eye  congratulating  his  victory ;  he 
departed,  and  spent  the  next  morning  in  following  those  who 
retired  from  the  company,  and  telling  them,  with  ii^uuctioBi 
of  secrecy,  how  poor  Spritely  began  to  take  liberties  with 
men  wiser  than  himself;  but  that  he  suppressed  him  by  a  de- 
cisive argument,  which  put  him  totally  to  silence. 

Dick  Snug  is  a  man  of  sly  remark  and  pithy  sententioos- 
ness :  he  never  immerges  himself  in  the  stream  of  conversa- 
tion, but  lies  to  catch  his  companions  in  the  eddy :  he  is  often 
very  successful  in  breaking  narratives  and  confounding  elo- 
quence. A  gentleman,  giving  the  history  of  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, made  mention  of  a  lady  that  had  many  lovers; 
**  Then,"  said  Dick,  ^^  she  was  either  handsome  or  rich.'' 
This  observation  being  well  received,  Dick  watched  thepro- 
gress  of  the  tale ;  and,  hearing  of  a  man  lost  in  a  ship- 
wreck, remarked,  **  that  no  man  was  ever  drowned  upon  dry 
land.*' 

Will  Startie  is  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibility,  whose  delica- 
cy of  frame  and  quickness  of  discernment,  subject  him  to 
impressions  from  the  slightest  causes :  and  who  therefore 
passes  his  life  between  rapture  and  horrour,  in  quiverings  of 
delight,  or  convulsions  of  disgust.  His  emotions  are  too 
violent  for  many  words ;  his  thoughts  are  always  discovered 
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by  exclamations.  ^'  Vile^  odious,  horrid,  detestable,'^  and 
''sweet,  charming,  delightful,  astonishing,*'  compose  almost 
his  whole  vocabulary  ;  which  he  utters  with  various  contor- 
tions and  gesticulations,  not  easily  related  or  described. 

Jack  Solid  is  a  man  of  much  reading,  who  utters  nothing 
but  quotations  ;  but  having  been,  I  suppose,  too  confident  of 
bis  memory,  he  has  for  some  time  neglected  his  books,  and 
his  stock  grows  every  day  more  scanty.  Mr.  Solid  has 
found  an  opportunity  every  night  to  repeat  from  Hudibras, 

Doubtless,  the  pleasure  is  as  £^eat 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat : 

And  from  Waller, 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  would  have  got. 
Were  it  hut  known  that  they  discreetly  blot. 

Dick  Misty  is  a  man  of  deep  research,  and  forcible  pene- 
tration. Others  arc  content  with  superficial  appearances ; 
but  Dick  holds,  that  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  and 
values  himself  upon  his  power  of  explaining  the  difficult, 
and  displaying  the  abstruse.  Upon  a  dispute  among  us. 
Which  of  two  young  strangers  was  more  beautiful  ?  "  You," 
says  Mr.  Misty,  turningto  me,  'Mike  Amaranthia  better  than 
'Chloris.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  preference,  for  the  cause  is 
evident:  there  is  in  man  a  perception  of  harmony,  and  a 
sensibility  of  perfection,  which  touches  the  finer  fibres  of 
the  mental  texture ;  and  before  reason  can  descend  from  hef - 
throne,  to  pass  her  sentence  upon  the  things  compared,  drives 
us  towards  the  object  proportioned  to  our  faculties,  by  an 
impulse  gentle,  yet  irresistible ;  for  the  harmonic  system  of 
the  universe,  and  the  reciprocal  magnetism  of  similar  na- 
tures, are  always  operating  towards  conformity  and  union ; 
nor  can  the  powers  of  the  soul  cease  from  agitation,  till  they 
find  something  on  which  they  can  repose."  To  this  nothing 
was  opposed :  and  Amaranthia  was  acknowledged  to  excel 
Chloris. 

Of  the  rest  you  may  expect  an  account  from, 

Sir,  Yours, 

Rosnr  Spritblt. 
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No.  79.     SATUEDAYy  October  20,  IT59. 


TO  THE  iULEK. 

SiK — ^Your  acceptance  of  a  fonner  letter  on  paintingy  gives 
me  encouragement  to  offer  a  few  more  sketches  on  the  sann 
subject 

Amongst  the  painters,  and  the  writers  on  painting,  there  is 
one  maxim  universally  admitted  and  continually  inculcated. 
Imitate  nature  is  the  invariable  rule ;  but  I  know  none  who 
have  explained  in  what  manner  this  rule  is  to  be  understcMid ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  every  one  takes  it  in  the 
most  obvious  sense,  that  objects  are  represented  naturally 
when  they  have  such  relief  that  they  seem  real.  It  may  ap- 
Iiear  strange,  perhaps,  to  hear  this  sense  of  the  rule  disputed ; 
but  it  must  be  considered,  that,  if  the  excellency  of  a  painter 
consisted  only  in  this  kind  of  imitation,  painting  must  lose 
its  rank,  and  be  no  longer  considered  as  a  liberal  art  airf 
sister  to  poetry,  this  imitation  being  merely  mechanical,  is 
which  the  slowest  intellect  is  always  sure  to  succeed  best; 
for  the  painter  of  genius  cannot  stoop  to  drudgery,  in  which 
the  understanding  has  no  part ;  and  what  pretence  has  Ae 
art  to  claim  kindred  with  poetry  but  by  its  powers  over  the 
imagination  ?  To  this  power  the  painter  of  genius  directs 
him  ;  in  this  sense  he  studies  nature,  and  often  arrives  at  lus 
end,  even  by  being  unnatural  in  the  confined  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  grand  style  of  painting  requires  this  minute  attention 
to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  must  be  kept  as  separate  from  it 
as  the  style  of  Poetry  from  that  of  history.  Poetical  onMk 
ments  destroy  that  air  of  truth  and  plainness  which  ought  ts 
characterise  history  ;  but  the  very  being  of  poetry  consists  in 
departing  from  this  plain  narration,  and  adopting  every  or- 
nament that  will  warm  the  imagination.  To  desire  to  see 
the  excellencies  of  each  style  united,  to  mingle  the  Dutch 
with  the  Italian  school,  is  to  join  contrarieties  which  cannot 
subsist  together,  and  which  destroy  the  efficacy  of  each  other. 
The  Italian  attends  only  to  the  invai'iable,  the  great  and 
general  ideas  which  are  fixed  and  inhei*ent  in  universsd  na- 
ture ;  the  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  to  literal  truth  and  a  mi- 
nute exactness  in  the  detail,  as  I  may  say,  of  nature  modified 
by  accident    The  attention  to  these  petty  peculiarities  is  the 
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very  cause  of  this  naturalness  so  much  admired  in  the  Dutch 
pictures,  whicli,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  beauty,  Is  certainly 
of  a  lower  order,  which  ought  to  give  place  to  a  beauty  of  a 
superior  kind,  since  one  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  departing 
from  the  other. 

If  my  opinion  was  asked  concerning  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo,  whether  they  would  receive  any  advantage  from  pos- 
sessing this  mechanical  merit,  1  should  not  scruple  to  say 
they  would  not  only  receive  no  advantage,  but  would  lose,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  effect  which  they  now  have  on  every 
mind  susceptible  of  great  and  noble  ideas.  His  works  may 
be  said  to  be  all  genius  and  soul ;  and  why  should  tliey  be 
Io«idcd  with  heavy  matter,  which  can  only  counteract  his 
purpose  by  retarding  the  pi*ogre.s8  of  the  imagination  ? 

If  tliis  opinion  should  be  thought  one  of  tlie  wild  extrava- 
gancies of  enthusiasm,  I  shall  only  .say,  that  those  who  cen- 
sure it  are  not  conversant  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  degi'oe  of  enthusi- 
asm that  tlie  arts  of  painting  and  poetry  may  admit  There 
mayt  perhaps,  be  too  great  an  indulgence  as  well  as  too  great 
a  restraint  of  imagination  ;  and  if  the  one  produces  inco- 
herent monsters,  the  other  produces  what  is  full  as  bad,  life- 
less insipidity.  An  intimate  knuwledge  of  the  passions  and 
good  sense,  but  not  common  sense,  must  at  last  determine  its 
limits.  It  has  been  thought,  and  I  believe  with  i*eason,  that 
Michael  Angelo  sometimes  transgi*essed  those  limits ;  and,  I 
think,  I  have  seen  figures  of  him,  of  which  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  they  were  in  the  highest  degree 
sublime,  or  extremely  ridiculous.  Such  faults  may  be  said 
to  be  the  ebullitions  of  genius ;  but,  at  least,  he  had  this  merits 
that  be  never  was  insipid  ;  and  whatever  passion  his  works 
may  excite,  they  will  always  escape  contempt. 

What  I  have  had  under  consideration  is  tlie  sublimest  style, 
particularly  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  Homer  of  painting. 
Other  kinds  may  admit  of  this  naturalness,  which  of  the 
lowest  kind  is  the  chief  merit ;  but  in  painting,  as  in  poetry, 
the  highest  style  has  the  least  of  common  nature. 

One  may  very  safely  recommend  a  little  more  enthusiasm 
to  tlie  modern  paintera ;  too  much  is  certainly  not  the  vice  of 
the  present  age«  The  Italians  seem  to  have  been  continually 
declining  in  this  respect  fi'om  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  to 
that  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and  frvim  thence  to  the  very  bathos  of 
insipidity  to  which  they  are  now  sunk  :  so  that  there  is  no 
need  of  remarking,  that  where  I  mentioned  the  Italian  paint- 
ers in  opposition  to  tlie  Dutch,  I  mean  not  the  moderns,  but 
the  heads  of  the  old  Roman  and  Bolognian  schools ;  nor  did 
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I  mean  to  include^  in  my  idea  of  an  Italian  jMiinter»  the  Vene- 
tian school,  which  may  be  said  to  be  tiie  Dutch  part  of  the 
Italian  genius.  I  have  only  to  add  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
painters,  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be  in  painting 
naturally,  they  would  not  flatter  themselves  very  much  upon 
it ;  and  to  the  connoisseurs,  that  when  they  see  a  cat  or  a 
fiddle  painted  so  finely  that,  as  the  phrase  is,  **  it  looks  as  if 
you  could  take  it  up,"  they  would  not  for  that  reason  inme- 
diately  compare  the  painter  to  Rafiaelle  and  Michael  An- 
gelo. 


No.  80.    Saturday,  October  27f  1759. 

That  every  day  lias  its  pains  and  sorrows  is  universally 
experienced,  and  almost  universally  confessed :  but  let  us 
not  attend  only  to  mournful  truths ;  if  we  look  impartially 
about  us«  we  shall  find  that  every  day  has  likewise  its  plea- 
sures and  its  joys. 

The  time  is  now  come  when  the  town  is  again  beg^niB|( 
to  be  fulK  and  the  rusticated  beauty  sees  an  end  of  her  ba- 
nishment. Those,  whom  the  tyranny  of  fashion  had  con- 
demned to  pass  the  summer  among  shades  and  brooks,  are 
now  preparing  to  return  to  plays,  balls,  and  assembliNy 
with  health  restored  by  retirement,  and  spirits  kindled  by 
expectation. 

Many  a  mind  which  has  languished  some  months  without 
emotion  or  desire,  now  feels  a  sudden  renovation  of  its  facul- 
ties. It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Pythagorus,  that  ability 
and  necessity  dwell  near  each  other.  She  that  wandered  in 
the  garden  without  sense  of  its  fragrance,  and  lay  day 
after  day  stretched  upon  a  couch  behind  a  green  curtain,  un- 
willing to  wake  and  unable  to  sleep,  now  summons  her 
thoughts  to  consider  which  of  her  last  year's  clothes  shall  be 
seen  again,  and  to  anticipate  the  raptures  of  a  new  suit ;  the 
day  and  the  night  arc  now  filled  witli  occupation ;  the  laces, 
which  were  too  fine  to  be  worn  among  rustics,  are  taken  fron 
the  boxes  and  reviewed ;  and  the  eye  is  no  sooner  closed  afktf 
its  labours,  than  whole  shops  of  silk  busy  the  fancy. 

But  happiness  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  known,  and  very  litde 
if  it  is  not  envied.  Before  the  day  of  departure,  a  week  is 
always  appropriated  to  the  payment  and  reception  of  cere- 
monial visits,  at  which  nothing  can  be  mentioned  but  the  de- 
lights of  London.    The  lady  who  is  hastening  to  the  scene 
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i>f  actioB  flutters  her  wings,  displays  her  prospects  of  felicity, 
tells  how  she  grudges  every  moment  of  delay,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those,  whom  she  knows  condemned  to  stay  at  home^ 
is  sure  to  wonder  by  what  arts  life  can  be  made  supportable 
through  a  winter  in  the  country,  and  to  tell  how  often,  amidst 
the  ectasies  of  an  opera,  she  shall  pity  those  friends  whom 
sho  has  left  behind.  Her  hope  of  giving  pain  is  seldom  dis- 
appointed ;  the  affected  indifference  of  one,  the  faint  con- 
gratulations of  anotlicr,  the  wishes  of  some  openly  confessed, 
and  the  silent  dejection  of  the  rest,  all  exalt  her  opinion  of 
her  own  superiority. 

But,  however  we  may  labour  for  our  own  deception,  truth, 
though  unwelcome,  will  sometimes  intrude  upon  the  mind. 
They  who  have  already  enjoyed  the  crowds  and  noise  of  the 
great  city,  know  that  their  desire  to  return  is  little  more 
than  the  restlessness  of  a  vacant  mind,  that  they  are  not  so 
much  led  by  hope  as  driven  by  disgust,  and  wish  rather  to 
leave  the  country  than  to  see  the  town.  There  is  commonly 
in  every  coach  a  passenger  enwrapped  in  silent  expectation, 
whose  joy  is  more  sincere,  and  whose  hopes  are  more  exalted. 
Hm  virgin  whom  the  last  summer  released  from  her  gover- 
neoB,  and  who  is  now  going  between  her  mother  and  her  aunt 
to  try  the  fortune  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  suspects  no  fallacy 
in  the  gay  representation.  She  believes  herself  passing  into 
anollier  world,  and  images  London  as  an  Elysian  region, 
where  every  hour  has  its  proper  pleasure,  where  nothing  is 
seen  bat  the  blaze  of  wealth,  and  nothing  heard  but  merriment 
and  flattery ;  where  the  morning  always  rises  on  a  show,  and 
the  evening  closes  on  a  ball ;  where  the  eyes  are  used  only  to 
sparicle,  and  the  feet  only  to  dance. 

Her  aunt  and  her  mother  amuse  themselves  on  the  road 
Irtth  telling  her  of  dangers  to  be  dreaded,  and  cautions  to 
he  observed.  She  hears  them  as  they  heard  their  predeces- 
sors, with  incredulity  or  contempt.  She  sees  that  they  have 
Tentared  and  escaped ;  and  one  of  the  pleasures  wliich  she 
BTOOiises  herself  is,  to  detect  their  falsehoods,  and  be  freed 
nrom  their  admonitions. 

We  ai'e  inclined  to  believe  those  whom  wo  do  not  know, 
because  tliey  never  have  deceived  us.  The  fair  adventurer 
may  perhaps  listen  to  the  Idler,  whom  she  cannot  suspect  of 
rivalry  or  malice ;  yet  he  scarcely  expects  to  be  credited  when 
he  tells  her,  that  her  expectations  will  likewise  end  in  disap- 
pointment 

The  uniform  necessities  of  human  natare  produce  in  a  great 
measure  uniformity  of  life,  and  for  part  of  the  day  make  one 
place  like  another;  to  dresis  and  undress,  to  eat  and  to  aleejii 
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are  the  same  in  London  as  in  the  country.  The  sapemnme- 
rarjr  liours  liave  indeed  a  great  variety  both  of  pleaaare 
and  of  pain.  The  stranger  gazed  on  by  multitudes  at  her 
first  appeai-ance  in  the  Park,  is  perhaps  on  the  highest  summit 
of  female  happiness ;  but  how  great  is  the  anguish  when  the 
novelty  of  another  face  draws  her  worshippers  away  !  The 
heart  may  leap  for  a  time  under  a  fine  gown,  but  the  sightof 
a  gown  yet  finer  puts  an  end  to  rapture.  In  the  first  row  at 
an  opera  two  hours  may  be  happily  passed  in  listening  to 
the  music  on  the  stage,  and  watching  the  glances  of  the  com* 
pany  ;  but  how  will  the  night  end  in  despondency,  when  she 
that  imagined  herself  the  sovereign  of  the  place  sees  Lords 
contending  to  lead  Iris  to  her  chair!  There  is  little  pleasure 
in  conversation  to  her  whose  wit  is  regarded  but  in  the  se- 
cond place ;  and  who  can  dance  with  ease  or  spirit  that  sees 
Amaryllis  led  out  before  her !  She  that  fancied  nothing  bat 
a  succession  of  pleasures,  will  find  herself  engaged  without 
design  in  numberless  competitions,  and  mortified  without  pro- 
vocation with  numberless  aiBictions. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  extinguish  that  ardour  which  I  wish 
to  moderate,  or  to  discourage  those  whom  I  am  endeavouring 
to  restrain.  To  know  the  world  is  necessary,  since  wo  were 
bom  for  tlie  help  of  one  another ;  and  to  know  it  early  is  con- 
venient, if  it  be  only  that  we  may  learn  early  to  despise  it 
She  that  brings  to  London  a  mind  well  prepai*ed  for  improve- 
ment, though  she  misses  her  hope  of  uninterrupted  happiness, 
will  gain  in  return  an  opportunity  of  adding  knowledge  t» 
vivacity,  and  enlarging  innocence  to  vii*tue. 


No.  81.     Saturday,  November,  3,  1759. 

As  tlie  English  array  was  passing  towards  Quebec  along  a 
soft  savanna  between  a  mountain  and  a  lake,  one  of  the  petty 
Chiefs  of  the  inland  regions  stood  upon  a  rock  surrounded  by 
his  clan,  and  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  bushes  contemplat- 
ed the  art  and  regularity  of  European  war.  It  was  evening; 
the  tents  were  pitched  :  he  observed  the  security  with  which 
the  troops  rented  in  the  night,  and  the  order  with  which  the 
march  was  renewed  in  the  morning.  He  continued  to  pursue 
them  with  his  eye  till  they  could  be  seen  no  longer,  and  then 
stood  for  some  time  silent  and  pensive. 

Then  turning  to  his  followers,  <*  My  children,**  said  hey 
*'  I  have  often  heard  from  men  hoary  with  long  life,  that 
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there  was  a  time  when  our  ancestors  were  absolute  lords  of 
tlio  woods,  the  meadows,  and  tlie  lakes,  wherever  the  eye  can 
reach,  or  the  toot  can  pass.  They  fished  and  hunted,  feasted 
and  danced ;  and  when  they  were  weary  lay  down  under  the 
first  thicket,  without  danger  and  without  fear.  They  changed 
their  habitations  as  the  seasons  required,  convenience  prompt- 
ed, or  curiosity  allured  them ;  and  sometimes  gathered  the 
ihiits  of  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  sported  in  canoes  along 
the  coast 

*^Many  years  and  ages  are  supposed  to  have  been  thus 
passed  in  plenty  and  security ;  when  at  last  a  new  race  of 
men  entered  our  country  from  the  great  ocean.  They  in- 
closed themselves  in  habitations  of  stone,  which  our  ancestors 
could  neither  enter  by  violence,  nor  destroy  by  fire.  They 
issued  from  those  fastnesses,  sometimes  covered  like  the  arma- 
dillo with  shells,  from  which  the  lance  rebounded  on  the 
striker  ;  and  sometimes  carried  by  mighty  beasts  which  had 
never  been  seen  in  our  vales  or  forests,  of  such  strength  and 
swiftness,  that  flight  and  opposition  were  vain  alike.  Those 
invaders  ranged  over  the  continent,  slaughtering  in  their 
rage  those  that  resisted,  and  those  that  submitted,  in  their 
mirth.  Of  those  that  remained,  some  were  buried  in  caverns, 
and  condemned  to  dig  metals  for  their  masters ;  some  were 
employed  in  tilling  tlie  ground,  of  which  foreign  tyrants 
devoured  the  produce :  and  when  the  sword  and  the  mines  have 
destroyed  tlie  natives,  they  supply  their  place  by  human  be- 
ings of  another  colour,  brought  fi*om  some  distant  country  to 
perish  here  under  toil  and  torture. 

^^  Some  there  arc  who  boast  their  humanity,  and  content 
themselves  to  seize  our  chases  and  fisheries ;  who  drive  us  from 
every  track  of  ground  where  fertility  and  pleasantness  invite 
them  to  settle,  and  make  no  war  upon  us  except  when  we 
intrude  ujmn  our  own  lands. 

**  Othei-s  pretend  to  have  purchased  a  right  of  residence 
and  tyranny ;  but  surely  the  insolence  of  such  bargains  is  more 
offensive  than  the  avowed  and  open  dominion  of  force.  What 
rbwanl  can  induce  the  possessor  of  a  country  to  admit  a 
stranger  more  ])owerful  than  himself!  Fraud  or  terrour  must 
operate  in  such  contracts ;  either  the  promised  protection, 
which  they  never  have  afibrded,  or  instruction  which  they 
never  imparted.  We  hoped  to  be  secured  by  their  favour 
from  some  other  evil,  or  to  learn  the  arts  of  Europe,  by 
which  we  might  bo  able  to  secure  ourselves.  Their  power 
they  never  have  exerted  in  our  defence,  and  their  arts  they 
have  studiouslv  concealed  from  us.  Their  treaties  are  only 
to  deceive,  and  their  traffic  only  to  defraud  us.    They  have  a 
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written  law  among  them,  of  which  they  boast  as  deriirel 
jGrom  Him  who  made  the  earth  and  sea,  and  hy  which  they  pr^ 
fess  to  belioTe  that  man  will  he  made  happy  when  life  shall 
forsake  him.  Why  is  not  this  law  communicated  to  as  ?  It 
is  concealed  because  it  is  violated.  For  how  can  they  preach 
it  to  an  Indian  nation,  when  I  am  told  that  one  of  its  §rd 
precepts  forbids  them  to  do  to  others  what  they  would  nsl 
that  others  should  do  to  them  ? 

^^But  the  time,  periiaps,  is  now  approaching  when  lb 
pride  of  usurpation  shall  be  crushed,  and  the  cruelties  of  ta- 
yasion  shall  be  revenged.  The  sons  of  rapacity  have  mom 
drawn  their  swords  upon  each  other,  and  referred  their 
claims  to  the  decision  of  war ;  let  us  look  unconcerned  upon  lb 
slaughter,  and  remember  that  tiie  death  of  every  Buropean 
delivers  the  country  from  a  tyrant  and  a  robber;  for  what  k 
the  claim  of  either  nation,  but  die  claim  of  the  vulture  to  Hm 
leverety  of  the  tiger  to  the  faun?  Lot  them  then  continue  t5 
dispute  tiieir  title  to  regions  which  they  cannot  people;  to 
purchase  by  danger  and  blood  the  empty  title  of  dominioB 
over  mountains  which  they  will  never  climb,  and  rivers  which 
they  will  never  pass.  Let  us  endeavour,  in  the  mean  time^ 
to  learn  their  discipline,  and  to  forge  their  weapons ;  and, 
when  they  shall  be  weakened  with  mutual  slaughter,  let  as 
rush  down  upon  them,  force  their  remains  to  take  shelter  in 
their  ships,  and  reign  once  more  in  our  native  country.'' 


No.  82.     Satubdat,  November  10,  1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sib — Discoursing  in  my  last  letter  on  the  different  prac- 
tice of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  I  observed  that  **the 
Italian  painter  attends  only  to  the  invariable ;  the  great  uri 
g^eral  ideas  which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  universal  na- 
ture." 

I  was  led  into  the  subject  of  this  letter  by  endeavouring  to 
fix  the  original  cause  of  this  conduct  of  the  Italian  masters 
If  it  can  be  pro¥ed  that  by  this  choice  they  selected  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  it  will  show  how  much  their 
principles  are  founded  on  reason,  and*  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  beauty. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  easily  graatid^  tlmt  po  man  can  judgf 
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whether  any  animal  be  beautiful  in  its  kind,  or  deformed., 
who  has  seen  only  one  of  that  species :  that  is  as  conclusive 
in  regard  to  the  human  figure;  so  that  if  a  man,  horn  blind^ 
was  to  i-ecover  his  sight*  and  the  most  beautiful  woman  was 
brought  before  him,  he  could  not  determine  whether  she  was 
handsome  or  not ;  nor,  if  the  most  beautiful  and  most  deform- 
ed were  produced,  could  he  any  better  determine  to  which  he 
should  give  the  preference,  having  seen  only  those  two.  To 
distinguish  beauty,  then,  implies  the  having  seen  many  indi- 
viduals of  that  species.  If  it  is  asked,  how  is  more  skill 
acquired  by  the  observation  of  greater  numbers?  I  answer, 
that,  in  consequence  of  having  seen  many,  the  power  is  ac- 
quired, even  without  seeking  after  it,  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween accidental  blemishes  and  excrescences,  which  are 
continually  varying  the  surface  of  nature's  works,  and  the 
{■variable  general  form  which  nature  most  frecfuently  pro- 
dioes,  and  always  seems  to  intend  in  her  productions. 

Thus  amongst  tlic  blade.s  of  grass  or  leaves  of  the  same 
tree,  tiiough  no  two  can  be  found  exactly  alike,  yet  the  ge- 
neral form  is  invariable :  a  naturalist,  before  he  chose  one  as 
a  sample,  would  examine  many,  since,  if  he  took  the  first 
that  occurred,  it  migfit  have,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  such 
a  form  as  that  it  would  scarcely  be  known  to  belong  to  that 
necies ;  he  selects,  as  the  painter  does,  the  most  beautiful ; 
mat  is,  the  most  general  foi*m  of  nature. 

Evciy  s|iecies  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion, may  be  said  to  have  a  fixed  or  determinate  form,  to- 
wards which  nature  is  continually  inclining,  like  various 
lines  terminating  in  th"  <  iM\trc ;  or  it  may  be  compared  to 
pendulums  vihratiii{.  in  (iiflferent  directions  over  one  central 
point;  and  as  they  all  cross  the  centre,  though  only  one 
passes  through  any  other  point*  so  it  will  be  found  tliat  per- 
fect beauty  is  oftener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity ;  I 
do  not  mean  than  deformity  in  general,  but  than  any  one  kind 
of  deformity.  To  instance  in  a  particular  part  of  a  featui*e : 
the  line  that  forms  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when  it 
is  straight ;  this  then  is  the  central  form,  which  is  oftener 
found  than  either  concave,  convex,  or  any  otheh  irregular 
form  that  shall  be  proposed.  As  we  are  tlien  moi'e  accus- 
tomed to  beauty  than  deformity,  we  may  conclude  that  to  be 
the  reason  why  we  approve  and  admire  it,  as  we  approve  and 
admire  customs  and  fashions  of  dress  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  we  are  used  to  them ;  so  that  though  habit  and  cus- 
tom cannot  be  said  to  he  tlie  cause  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly 
the  cause  of  our  liking  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  we 
were  more  used  to  deformity  than  beauty,  deformity  would 
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then  lose  the  idea  now  annexed  to  it,  and  take  thatoi*  beauty; 
as  if  the  whole  world  shall  agree  tliat  yes  and  no  shouM 
change  tlieir  meanings ;  yes  would  then  deny,  and  no  would 
affirm. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  furtlier  in  tliis  argumenff 
and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general  criterion  of  beauty  respecting 
different  species,  or  to  show  why  one  species  is  more  beauti* 
ful  than  another,  it  will  be  required  from  him  first  to  prove 
that  one  species  is  really  more  beautiful  than  anotlier.     That 
we  pi-efer  one  to  the  other,  and  with  very  good  reasouj,  will 
be  readily  granted ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  tlioncc  that 
we  think  it  a  more  beautiful  form ;  for  we  have  no  critcrioi 
of  form  by  which  to  determine  our  judgment.     He  who  says 
a  swan  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dove,  means  little  more  thaa 
that  he  has  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a  swan  tlian  a  doT«^ 
cither  fi*om  the  statelinr^  of  its  motions  or  its  being  a  more 
rare  bird ;  and  he  who  gives  the  preference  to  the  dove,  does 
it  from  some  association  of  ideas  of  innocence  that  he  always 
annexes  to  the  dove ;  but  if  he  pretends  to  defend  the  prefer- 
ence he  gives  to  one  or  the  other,  by  endeavouring  to  proTC 
tliat  this  more  beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a  particular  gra- 
dation of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve,  or  direction  of  a 
line,  or  whatever  other  conceit  of  his  imagination  he  shall  Kx 
on  as  a  criterion  of  form,  he  will  be  continually  contradicting 
himself,  and  find  at  last  that  the  great  mother  of  nature  will 
not  be  subjected  to  such  narrow  rules.    Among  the  varioas 
reasons  why  we  prefer  one  part  of  her  works  to  another,  the 
most  general,  I  believe,  is  habit  and  custom ;  custom  makes, 
in  a  certain  sense,  white  black,  and  black  white;  it  is  custom 
alone  determiners  our  preference  of  the  colour  of  the  Euro- 
peans to  the  ^Ethiopians ;  and  they,  for  the  same  reason. 
pi*efer  their  own  colour  to  ours.     I  suppose  nobody  will  doobt 
if  one  of  tlieir  painte]*s  was  to  paint  the  Goddess  of  Beauty. 
but  that  he  would  represent  her  black,  with  thick  lips,  flat 
nose,  and  woolly  hair;  and  it  seems  to  me  he  would  act  ver}' 
unnaturally  if  he  did  not :  for  by  what  criterion  will  any  one 
dispute  the  propriety  of  his  idea?  We,  indeed,  say,  that  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  European  is  prefei*able  to  that  of  the 
3^tliiopian ;  but  I  know  of  no  otlier  i-eason  we  have  for  it 
but  that  we  are  more  accustomed  to  it     It  is  absurd  to  say, 
that  beauty  is  possessed  of  attractive  powers,  which  irresisti- 
bly seize  the  corresponding  mind  with  love  and  admiratioo, 
since  that  argument  is  equally  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
white  and  the  black  philosopher. 

The  black  and  white  nations  must,  in  respect  of  beauty,  be 
ronsidered  as  of  different  kinds^  at  least  a  different  species  ^'^ 
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the  same  kind ;  from  one  of  which  to  the  other,  as  I  observed^ 
no  inference  can  be  drawn. 

Novelty  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  beauty :  That 
novelty  is  a  very  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  admire,  10 
not  denied ;  but  because  it  is  uncommon  is  it  therefore  beauti- 
fal  ?  The  beauty  that  is  produced  by  colour,  as  when  we  pre- 
fer one  bird  to  anotlier,  though  of  the  same  form,  on  account 
of  its  colour,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  argument,  which 
reaches  only  to  form.  I  have  here  considered  the  word 
Beauty  as  being  properly  applied  to  form  alone.  There  is  a 
necessity  of  fixing  this  confined  sense ;  for  there  can  be  no 
argument,  if  the  sense  of  the  word  is  extended  to  every  thing 
that  is  approved.  A  rose  may  as  well  be  said  to  be  beautiful, 
because  it  has  a  fine  smell,  ^s  a  bird  because  of  its  colour. 
When  we  apply  the  word  Beauty,  we  do  not  mean  always  by 
it  a  more  beautiful  form,  but  something  valuable  on  account 
of  its  rarity,  usefulness,  colour,  or  any  other  property.  A 
liorse  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  animal ;  but  had  a  horse  as  few 
good  qualities  as  a  tortoise,  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  would 
be  then  esteemed  beautiful. 

A  fitness  to  the  end  proposed  is  said  to  be  another  cause 
<if  beauty ;  but  supposing  we  were  proper  judges  of  what 
fiNrm  is  tiie  most  proper  in  an  animal  to  constitute  strength 
or  swiftness,  we  always  determine  concerning  its  beauty  be- 
bre  we  exert  our  understanding  to  judge  of  its  fitness. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one  species  with  another,  are 
all  equally  beautiful ;  and  that  preference  is  given  from  cus- 
tom, or  some  association  of  ideas  ;  and  that  in  creatures  of 
tte  same  species  beauty  is  the  medium  or  centre  of  all  various 
Ibrms. 

To  conclude,  then,  by  way  of  corollary :  If  it  has  been 
proved  tliat  the  painter,  by  attending  to  the  invariable  and 
raieral  ideas  of  nature,  produces  beauty,  he  must,  by  regard- 
ing minute  particulars  and  accidental  discriminations,  de- 
idate  from  the  universal  rule,  and  pollute  his  canvas  w  ith 
Mbrmity. 


No.  83.     Saturday^  Nov.  17,  1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir — I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  that  many  weeks  agt> 
I  promised  to  send  you  an  account  of  my  companions  at  tbe. 

VOL.  IV.— C  c 


hm 
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Wells.  You  would  not  deny  me  a  place  among  the  most 
iaithiul  votaries  of  idleness,  if  you  knew  how  often  I  have  re* 
collected  my  engagement,  and  contented  myself  to  delay  the 
performance  for  some  reason  which  I  durst  not  examine^ 
because  I  knew  it  to  be  false ;  how  often  I  have  set  down 
to  write,  and  rejoiced  at  interruption  ;  and  how  often  I  have 
praised  the  dignity  of  resolution,  determined  at  night  to  write 
in  the  morning,  and  referred  it  in  the  morning,  to  the  quiet 
hours  of  night 

I  have  at  last  begun  what  I  have  long  wished  at  an  end, 
and  find  it  more  easy  than  I  expected  to  continue  my  narra- 
tion. 

Our  assembly  could  boast  no  such  constellation  of  intellects 
as  Clarendon's  band  of  Associates.  We  had  among  us  no 
Selden,  Falkland,  or  Waller ;  but  we  had  men  not  less  im- 
portant in  their  own  eyes,  though  less  distinguished  by  tiie 
public ;  and  many  a  time  have  we  lamented  the  partiality  of 
mankind,  and  agreed  that  men  of  the  deepest  inquiry  some- 
times let  their  discoveries  die  away  in  silence,  that  the  most 
comprehensive  observers  have  seldom  opportunities  of  impart- 
ing their  remarks,  and  that  modest  merit  passes  in  the  crowd 
unknown  and  unheeded. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  of  tlie  society  was  Sim  Scruple, 
who  lives  in  a  continual  equipoise  of  doubt,  and  is  a  constant 
enemy  to  confidence  and  dogmatism.  Sim's  favourite  topic 
of  conversation  is  the  narrowness  of  the  human  mind,  the 
fallaciousness  of  our  senses,  the  prevalence  of  early  prejudice 
and  the  uncertainty  of  appearances.  Sim  has  many  doubts 
about  the  nature  of  death,  and  is  sometimes  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  sensation  may  survive  motion,  and  that  a  dead  man 
may  feel,  though  he  cannot  stir.  He  has  sometimes  hinted 
tliat  man  might  perhaps  have  been  naturally  a  quadruped ; 
and  thinks  it  would  be  very  proper  that  at  the  Founuiing 
Hospital  some  children  should  be  inclosed  in  an  apartment, 
in  which  the  nurses  should  be  obliged  to  walk  half  upon  four 
and  lialf  upon  two,  that  the  younglings,  being  bred  without 
the  prejudice  of  example,  miglit  have  no  otiier  guide  than 
nature,  and  might  at  last  come  forth  into  the  world  as 
genius  should  dii*ect,  erect  or  prone,  on  two  legs,  or  on  four. 

The  next  in  dignity  of  mien,  and  fluency  of  talk,  was 
Dick  Wormwood,  whose  sole  delight  is  to  find  every  thing 
wrong.  Dick  never  enters  a  room  but  he  shows  that  the  door 
and  the  chimney  are  ill  placed.  He  never  walks  into  the 
fields  but  he  finds  ground  ploughed  which  is  fitter  for  pasture. 
He  is  always  an  enemy  to  the  present  fashion.  He  holds  tbat 
all  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  will  soon  be  destroyed  by 
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the  use  of  -tea.  He  triumphs  when  ho  talks  on  the  present 
system  of  education,  and  tells  us,  with  great  i^ehemence,  that 
we  are  learning  words  when  we  should  learn  things.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  we  suck  in  erroura  at  the  nui*se's  bi*ea8t,  and 
thinks  it  extremely  ridiculous  that  children  should  be  taught 
to  use  the  right  hand  rather  than  the  left 

Bob  Sturdy  considers  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  say  again 
what  he  has  once  said ;  and  wonders  how  any  man,  that  has 
been  known  to  alter  his  opinion,  can  look  his  neighbours  in 
the  face*  Bob  is  the  most  formidable  disputant  of  tlie  whole 
company ;  for,  without  troubling  himself  to  search  for  rea- 
sons, he  tires  his  antagonist  witli  repeated  affirmations. 
When  Bob  has  been  attacked  for  an  hour  with  all  the  powers 
of  eloquence  and  reason,  and  his  position  appears  to  all  but 
himself  utterly  untenable,  he  always  closes  tlie  debate  with 
his  first  declaration,  introduced  by  a  stout  preface  of  con- 
temptuous civility:  ^^AU  this  is  very  judicious;  you  may 
talk,  Sir,  as  you  please ;  but  I  will  still  say  what  I  said  at 
first."  Bob  deals  much  in  universals,  which  he  has  now 
obliged  us  to  let  pass  without  exceptions.  He  lives  on  an 
annuity,  and  holds  *'  that  there  are  sls  many  thieves  as  tra- 
ders ;"  he  is  of  loyalty  unshaken,  and  always  maintains, 
that  ''he  who  sees  a  Jacobite  sees  a  rascal.'' 

Phil  Grentle  is  an  enemy  to  the  rudeness  of  contradiction 
and  the  turbulence  of  debate.  Phil  has  no  notions  of  his 
ownt  and  therefore  willingly  catches  from  the  last  speaker 
such  as  he  shall  drop.  This  inflexibility  of  ignorance  is  easily 
accommodated  to  any  tenet ;  his  only  difficulty  is,  when  the 
disputants  grow  zealous,  how  to  be  of  two  contrary  opinions 
at  once.  If  no  appeal  is  made  to  his  judgment,  he  has  the 
art  of  distributing  his  attention  and  his  smiles  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  each  thinks  him  of  his  own  party ;  but  if  he  is 
obliged  to  speak,  he  then  observes,  that  the  question  is  diffi- 
culty that  he  never  received  so  much  pleasure  trom  a  debate 
before ;  that  neither  of  the  controvertists  could  have  found  his 
match  in  any  other  company  ;  that  Mr.  Wormwood's  asser- 
tion is  very  well  supported,  and  yet  there  is  great  force  in 
what  Mr.  Scruple  advanced  against  it  By  this  indefinite 
declaration  both  are  commonly  satisfied ;  for  he  that  has  pre- 
vailed is  in  good  humour :  and  he  that  has  felt  his  own  weak- 
ness is  very  glad  to  have  escaped  so  well. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

ROBIK  SPRITEX.T. 
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So*  84.     Saturday,  November  24,  1759. 

Biography  is,  of  the  various  kinds  of  narrative  writing, 
iliat  which  is  most  eagerly  read,  and  most  easily  applied  to 
the  pur]>oses  of  life. 

In  romances,  when  the  wild  field  of  possibility  lies  open  to 
invention,  the  incidents  may  easily  be  made  more  numerous, 
the  vicissitudes  more  sudden,  and  the  events  more  wonderful ; 
but  ii*om  the  time  of  life  when  fancy  begins  to  be  over-ruled 
by  reason,  and  corrected  by  experience,  the  most  artfiil  tale 
raises  little  curiosity  when  it  is  known  to  be  false ;  though  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  read  as  a  model  of  a  neat  or  ele- 
gant style,  not  for  the  sake  of  knowing  what  it  contains,  but 
how  it  is  written ;  or  those  that  are  weary  of  themselves  may 
have  recoui*8c  to  it  as  a  pleasing  dream,  of  which,  whea 
they  awake,  tliey  voluntarily  dismiss  the  images  from  their 
minds. 

The  examples  and  events  of  history  press,  indeed,  upon  the 
mind  with  the  weight  of  truth  ;  but  when  they  are  reposited 
in  the  memory*  they  ai-e  oftener  employed  for  show  than  use, 
and  rather  diversify  conversation  than  regulate  life.  Few 
are  engaged  in  such  scenes  as  give  them  opportunities  of 
growing  wiser  by  the  downfal  of  statesmen,  or  the  defeat  of 
generals.  The  stratagems  of  war  and  the  intrigues  of  courts, 
arc  read  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  the  same 
indifierencc  as  the  adventures  of  fabled  heroes,  or  the  revolu- 
tions of  a  fairy  region.  Between  falsehood  and  useless  truth 
there  is  little  difference.  As  gold  which  he  caimot  spend 
will  make  no  man  rich,  so  knowledge  which  he  cannot  apply 
will  make  no  man  wise. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  vice  and  folly,  of  irre- 
gular desires  and  predominant  passions,  ai'e  best  discovered 
by  those  relations  which  are  levelled  with  the  general  surface 
of  life,  which  tell  not  how  any  man  became  great,  hut  how  he 
was  made  happy ;  not  how  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  prince, 
but  how  he  became  discontented  with  himself. 

Those  relations  are  therefore  commonly  of  most  value  in 
which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.  He  that  recounts  the 
life  of  another,  commonly  dwells  most  upon  conspicuous 
events,  lessens  the  familiarity  of  his  tale  to  increase  its  dig- 
nity, shows  his  favourite  at  a  distance  decorated  and  magni- 
fied like  the  ancient  actors  in  their  tragic  dress,  and  enaea- 
vours  to  hide  the  man  that  he  may  produce  a  hero. 
But  if  it  be  true,  which  was  said  by  a  French  prince. 
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**  that  no  man  was  a  hero  to  the  servants  of  his  chamber/'  it 
is  equally  true,  that  every  man  is  yet  less  a  hero  to  himself. 
He  that  is  most  elevated  above  the  crowd  by  the  importance 
of  his  employments,  or  the  reputation  of  his  genius,  feels 
himself  affected  by  fame  or  business  but  as  they  influence  his 
domestic  life*  The  high  and  low,  as  they  have  the  same  facul- 
ties and  the  same  senses,  have  no  less  similitude  in  their 
pains  and  pleasures.  The  sensations  are  the  same  in  all, 
though  produced  by  very  different  occasions.  The  prince 
feels  the  same  pain  when  an  invader  seizes  a  province,  as  the 
fanner  when  a  thief  drives  away  his  cow.  Men  thus  equal 
in  themselves  will  appear  equal  in  honest  and  impartial 
biography ;  and  those  whom  fortune  or  nature  place  at  the 
greatest  distance,  may  afford  instruction  to  each  other. 

The  writer  of  his  own  life  has  at  least  the  first  qualification 
•f  an  historian,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  and  though  it 
may  be,  plausibly  objected  that  his  temptations  to  disguise  it 
equal  to  his  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  yet  I  cannot  but 
that  impartiality  may  be  expected  with  equal  confi- 
dence from  him  that  relates  the  passages  of  his  own  life,  as 
from  him  that  delivers  the  transactions  of  another. 

Certainty  of  knowledge  not  only  excludes  mistake^  but 
fortifies  veracity.  What  we  collect  by  conjecture  (and  by 
conjecture  only  can  one  man  judge  of  another's  motives  or 
sentinieBts)  is  easily  modified  by  fancy  or  by  desire;  as  ob- 
jects imperfectly  discerned  take  forms  from  the  hope  or  fear 
of  the  beholder.  But  that  which  is  fully  known  cannot  be 
fklsalled  but  with  reluctance  of  understanding  and  alarm  of 
conscience ;  of  understanding,  the  lover  of  truth }  of  con- 
science, the  sentinel  of  virtue. 

He  that  writes  the  life  of  another  is  either  his  friend  or  his 
enemy,  and  wishes  either  to  exalt  his  praise  or  aggravate  his 
infamy ;  many  temptations  to  falsehood  will  occur  in  the  dis- 
gnise  of  passions,  too  specious  to  fear  much  resistance.  Love 
of  virtue  will  animate  paneffyric,  and  hatred  of  wickedness 
embitter  censure.  The  zeal  of  gratitude,  the  ardour  of  pa- 
triotism, fondness  for  an  opinion,  or  fidelity  to  a  party,  may 
easily  overpower  the  vigilance  of  a  mind  habitually  well 
disposed,  and  prevail  over  unassisted  and  unfriended  veracity. 
But  he  that  speaks  of  himself  has  no  motive  to  falsehood 
or  partiality  except  self-love,  by  which  all  have  so  often  been 
betrayed,  that  all  are  on  the  watch  against  its  artifices.  He 
that  writes  an  apology  for  a  single  action,  to  confute  an  ac- 
cusation, to  recommend  himself  to  favour,  is  indeed  always  to 
be  suspected  of  favouring  his  own  cause ;  but  he  that  sits 
down  calmly  and  voluntmly  to  review  his  life  for  the  admn^ 
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nition  6f  posterii^y  or  to  amuse  himseU^  and  leaves  ibis  ac^ 
count  unpublUhed,  may  be  commonly  presumed  to  tell  truths 
since  falsehood  cannot  appease  his  own  mindf  and  fame  will 
not  be  heard  beneath  the  tomb. 


'No.  85.     Satu&dat^  December  1,  1759. 

Onk  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  present  agCf 
is  the  multiplication  of  books.  Every  day  brings  new  adver- 
tisements of  literary  undertakings ;  and  we  are  flattered  with 
repeated  promises  of  growing  wise  on  easier  terms  than  oar 
progenitors. 

How  much  either  happiness  or  knowledge  is  advanced  bjr 
this  multitude  of  authors,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  decide. 

He  that  teaclies  us  any  thing  which  we  knew  not  before, 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  master.  He  that  con- 
veys knowledge  by  more  pleasing  ways,  may  very  properly 
be  loved  as  a  benefactor ;  and  he  that  supplies  life  with  in- 
nocent amusement,  will  be  certainly  caressed  as  a  pleasing 
companion. 

But  few  of  those  who  fill  the  world  with  books  have  any 
pretensions  to  the  hope  either  of  pleasing  or  instructing. 
They  have  often  no  other  task  than  to  lay  two  books  before 
them,  out  of  which  they  compile  a  third,  without  any  new 
materials  of  their  own,  and  with  very  little  application  of 
judgment  to  those  which  former  authors  have  supplied. 

That  all  compilations  are  useless  I  do  not  assert.  Particles 
of  science  are  often  very  widely  scattered.  Writers  of  ex- 
tensive comprehension  have  incidental  remarks  upon  topics 
very  remote  from  the  principal  subject,  which  are  often  more 
valuable  than  formal  treatises,  and  which  yet  are  not  known 
because  they  are  not  promised  in  the  title.  He  that  collects 
those,  under  proper  heads,  is  very  laudably  employed  ;  for 
though  he  exerts  no  great  abilities  in  the  work,  he  facilitates 
the  progress  of  others,  and  by  making  that  easy  of  attain- 
ment which  is  already  written,  may  give  some  mind,  more 
vigoi^ous  or  more  adventurous  than  his  own,  leisure  for  new 
thoughts  and  original  designs. 

But  the  collections  poured  lately  from  the  press  have  been 
seldom  made  at  any  great  expense  of  time  or  inquiry,  and 
therefore  only  serve  to  distract  choice  without  supplying  any 
real  want 

It  is  observed  that  '^  a  corrupt  society  has  many  laws ;''  I 
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know  not  whether  it  is  not  equally  true,  that  ^'  an  ignorant 
age  has  many  books."  When  the  treasures  of  ancient  know-  ^ 
l^ge  He  unexamined)  and  original  authors  are  neglected  and 
forgotten,  compilers  and  plagiaries  are  encouraged  who  give 
us  again  what  we  had  before,  and  g^w  great  by  setting  be- 
fore us  what  our  own  sloth  had  hidden  from  our  view.  v 

Yet  are  not  even  these  writers  to  be  indiscriminately  cen- 
sured and  rejected.  Truth,  like  beauty,  varies  its  fashions,  ^ 
and  is  best  recommended  by  different  dresses  to  different 
minds  ;  and  he,  that  recalls  ttie  attention  of  mankind  to  any 
part  of  learning  which  time  has  left  behind  it,  may  be  truly 
said  to  advance  the  literature  of  his  own  age.  As  the  man-  ^ 
ners  of  nations  vary,  new  topics  of  persuasion  become  neces- 
sary, and  new  combinations  of  imagery  are  produced ;  and 
he  that  can  accommodate  himself  to  the  reigning  taste,  may 
always  have  readers  who,  perhaps,  would  not  have  looked 
upon  better  performances. 

To  exact  of  every  man  who  writes  that  he  should  say 
something  new,  would  be  to  reduce  authors  to  a  small  num- 
ber :  to  oblige  the  most  fertile  genius  to  say  only  what  is  new, 
would  be  to  contract  his  volumes  to  a  few  pages.  Tet  surely, 
there  ought  to  be  some  bounds  to  repetition ;  libraries  ought 
no  more  to  be  heaped  for  ever  with  tiie  same  thoughts  differ- 
ently expressed,  than  with  the  same  books  differently  deco- 
rated. 

The  good  or  evil  which  these  secondary  writers  produce, 
is  seldom  of  any  long  duration.  As  they  owe  their  existence 
to  change  of  fashion,  they  commonly  disappear  when  a  new 
fashion  oecomes  prevalent.  The  authors  that  in  any  nation 
itst  from  age  to  age  are  very  few,  because  there  are  very  few 
that  have  any  other  claim  to  notice  than  that  they  catch  hold  on 
present  curiosity,  and  gratify  some  accidental  desire,  or  pro- 
duce some  temporary  conveniency. 

But  however  the  writers  of  the  day  may  despair  of  future 
fiune,  they  ought  at  least  to  forbear  any  present  mischief. 
Though  they  cannot  arrive  at  eminent  heights  of  excellence, 
they  might  keep  themselves  harmless.  They  might  take  care 
to  inform  themselves  before  they  attempt  to  inform  others, 
and  exert  the  little  influence  which  they  have  for  honest 
purposes. 

But  such  is  the  present  state  of  our  literature,  that  the 
ancient  sage,  who  thought  **  a  great  book  a  great  evil,"  would 
now  think  the  multitude  of  books  a  multitude  of  evils.  He 
would  consider  a  bulky  writer  who  engrossed  a  year,  and  a 
twan9  of  pamphleteers  who  stole  each  an  hour^  as  equal 
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wasters  of  human  life,  and  would  make  no  other  differeBCO 
between  thcni>  than  between  a  beast  of  prey  and  a  flight  of 
locusta. 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir — I  am  a  young  lady  newly  married  to  a  young  gentle- 
man. Our  foi*tune  is  large,  our  minds  are  vacant,  our  di^o* 
sitions  gay,  our  acquaintances  numerous,  and  our  relatioM 
splendid.  We  considered  that  marriage,  like  life,  hath  Hi 
youth,  that  the  first  year  is  the  year  of  gaiety  and  revel,  and 
resolved  to  see  the  shows  and  feel  the  joys  of  London  befure 
the  increase  of  our  family  should  confine  us  to  domestic  cares 
and  domeMic  pleasures. 

Little  time  was  spent  in  preparation  ;  the  coach  was  har- 
nessed, and  a  few  daysbroueht  us  to  LondoA ;  and  we  alight- 
ed at  a  lodging  provided  tor  us  by  Miss  Biddy  Trifle^  a 
maiden  niece  of  my  husband's  father,  where  we  found  apart- 
ments on  a  second  floor,  which  my  cousin  told  us  would  serfe 
us  till  we  could  please  ourselves  with  a  more  commodious  and 
elegant  habitation,  and  wliich  she  had  taken  at  a  very  high 
price,  because  it  was  not  worth  the  while  to  make  a  hard 
bargain  for  so  short  a  time. 

Here  I  intended  to  lie  concealed  till  my  new  clothes  were 
made,  and  my  new  lodging  hired ;  but  Miss  Trifle  had  so 
industriously  given  notice  of  our  arrival  to  all  our  acquaint- 
ance, that  I  had  the  mortification  next  day  of  seeing  the  door 
thronged  with  painted  coaches,  and  chairs  with  coronets; 
and  was  obliged  to  i*eceivc  all  my  husband's  relations  on  a 
second  floor. 

Inconveniences  are  often  balanced  by  some  advantage:  the 
elevation  of  my  apartments  furnished  a  subject  for  conver- 
saton,  which,  without  some  such  help,  we  should  have  been 
in  danger  of  wanting.  Lady  Stately  told  us  how  many 
years  had  passed  since  she  climbed  so  many  steps.  Miss 
Airy  ran  to  tlie  window,  and  thought  it  charming  to  see  the 
walkers  so  little  in  the  street  ^  and  Miss  Gentle  went  to  try 
the  same  experiment,  and  screamed  to  find  herself  so  Cetr 
above  the  ground. 

They  all  knew  that  we  intended  to  remove,  and  therefore 
all  gave  me  advice  about  a  proper  choice.     One  street  was 
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iTcoiniDende<l  for  the  purity  of  its  air,  another  for  its  freedom 
from  noise,  another  for  its  nearness  to  tlie  Park,  another  be- 
cause there  was  but  a  step  from  it  to  all  public  places  of  di- 
version, and  another,  because  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  at  once 
tlie  town  and  country. 

I  had  civility  enough  to  hear  every  recommendation  witli  a 
look  of  curiosity  while  it  was  made,  and  of  acquiescence 
when  it  was  concluded  ;  but  in  my  heart  felt  no  other  desire 
than  to  be  free  from  the  disgrace  of  a  second  floor,  and  cared 
little  wliere  I  should  fix,  if  the  apartments  were  spacious  and 
splendid. 

Next  day  a  chariot  was  hired,  and  Miss  Trifle  was  de- 
spatched to  find  a  lo<1ging.  She  i*eturned  in  tlie  afternoon, 
with  an  account  of  a  charming  place ;  to  which  my  husband 
went  in  the  moniing  to  make  the  contract.  Being  young  and 
unexperienced,  he  took  with  him  his  friend  Ned  Quick,  a 
gentleman  of  great  skill  in  rooms  and  furniture,  who  see^s,  at 
a  single  glance^  whatever  there  is  to  be  commended  or  cen- 
sored. Mr.  Quick,  at  tlie  first  view  of  the  house,  declared 
that  it  could  not  be  inhabited,  for  the  sun  in  the  afternoon 
shone  with  full  glare  on  the  windows  of  the  dining-room. 

Miss  Trifle  went  out  again,  and  soon  discovered  another 
lodging,  which  Mr.  Quick  went  to  survey,  and  found,  that, 
wlienever  the  wind  should  blow  from  the  east,  all  the  smoke 
of  the  city  would  be  driven  upon  it 

A  magnificent  set  of  rooms  was  then  found  in  one  of  tht 
streets  near  "Westminster  bridge,  which  Miss  Ti'ifle  preferred 
to  any  which  she  had  yet  seen ;  but  Mr.  Quick,  having  mused 
upon  it  for  a  time,  concluded  that  it  w^uld  be  too  much  ex- 
posed in  the  morning  to  tlie  fogs  that  rise  from  the  river. 

TliUfl  Mr.  Quick  pi-oceeded  to  give  us  every  day  new  tes- 
timonies of  his  taste  and  circumspection:  sometimes  tht 
street  was  too  narrow  for  a  double  range  of  coaches;  some- 
times it  was  an  obscure  place,  not  inhabited  by  persons  of 
quality.  Some  places  were  dirty,  and  some  crowded ;  in 
some  houses  the  furniture  was  ill  suited,  and  in  others  tht 
stall's  were  too  narrow.  He  had  such  fertility  of  objections 
that  Miss  Trifle  was  at  last  tired,  and  desisted  from  all  at- 
tempts for  our  accommodation. 

In  tlie  mean  time  I  have  still  continued  to  see  my  company 
on  a  second  floor,  and  am  asked  twenty  times  a  day  when  I 
am  to  leave  those  odious  lodgings,  in  which  I  live  tumultu- 
ously  witliout  pleasure,  and  expensively  without  honour.  My 
husband  thinks  so  highly  of  Mr.  Quick,  that  he  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  remove  without  his  approbation ;  »Qd  Mr.  Quick 

VOL.  IV. — D  d 
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thinks  his  reputation  raised  by  the  moltiidication  of  diftcnl- 
ties. 

In  this  distress  to  whom  can  I  have  recourse  ?  I  find  my 
temper  vitiated  by  daily  disappointment,  by  the  sight  of  ploft- 
sures  which  I  cannot  partake,  and  the  possession  of  nchet 
which  I  cannot  enjoy.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  infimrm  my  hnsbmd 
that  he  is  trifling  away,  in  superfluous  vexation,  the  few 
months  which  custom  has  appropriated  to  delight ;  that  nn- 
trimonial  quarrels  are  not  easily  reconciled  between  thon 
that  have  no  children;  that  wherever  we  settle  he  must 
always  find  some  inconvenience;  but  nothing  is  so  much  ti 
be  avoided  as  a  perpetual  state  of  inquiry  and  suspense. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  humble  servant, 

Pbggt  Hbabtxes  8. 


No.  87.    Satvrdat,  December  15, 1759. 

Of  what  we  know  not,  we  can  only  judee  by  what  we 
know.  Every  novelty  appears  more  wondernil  as  it  is  nuwe 
remote  from  any  thing  with  which  experience  or  testimony 
have  hitherto  acquainted  us;  and  if  it  passes  further  beyond 
the  notions  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  form,  it  beoomeB 
at  last  incredible. 

We  seldom  consider  that  human  knowledge  is  very  narrow, 
that  national  manners  are  formed  by  chance,  that  uncommon 
conjunctures  of  causes  produce  rare  effects,  or  tiiat  what  is  im- 
possible at  one  time  or  place  may  yet  happen  in  another.  It  is 
always  easier  to  deny  than  to  inquire.  To  refuse  credit  conftn 
for  a  moment  an  appearance  of  superiority,  which  every  little 
mind  is  tempted  to  assume  when  it  may  be  gained  so  cheaply 
as  by  withdrawing  attention  from  evidence,  and  declining  the 
fatigue  of  comparing  probabilities.  The  most  pertinacious 
and  vehement  demonstrator  may  be  wearied  in  time  by  con- 
tinual negation ;  and  incredulity,  which  an  old  poet,  in  his 
address  to  Raleigh,  calls  ^^the  wit  of  fools/'  obtunds  the  ar- 
gument which  it  cannot  answer,  as  woolsacks  deaden  arrows, 
though  they  cannot  repel  them. 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  slighted  as  fabulous, 
till  more  frequent  voyages  have  confirmed  their  veracity; 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  imagined,  that  many  ancient  histe- 
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rianB  are  nnjiuitly  suspected  of  falseboody  because  our  own 
times  afford  nothing  that  resembles  what  they  tell. 

Had  only  the  writers  of  antiquity  inform^  us  that  there 
was  once  a  nation  in  which  the  wife  lay  down  upon  the  burn- 
ing pile  only  to  mix  her  ashes  with  thase  of  her  husband,  we 
Should  have  thought  it  a  tale  to  be  told  with  that  of  Endymi- 
•n's  commerce  with  the  moon.  Had  only  a  sinele  traveller 
related  that  many  nations  of  the  earth  were  black,  we  should 
have  thought  the  accounts  of  the  negroes  and  of  tiie  Phcenix 
equally  credible.  But  of  black  men  the  numbers  are  too 
great,  who  are  now  repining  under  English  cruelty ;  and  the 
custom  of  voluntary  cremation  is  not  yet  lost  among  the  la- 
dies of  India. 

Few  narratives  will,  either  to  men  or  women,  appear  more 
faicredible  than  the  histories  of  the  amazons ;  of  female  na- 
tions of  whose  constitution  it  was  the  essential  and  funda- 
mental law  to  exclude  men  from  all  participation  either  of 
public  affairs  or  domestic  business;  where  female  armies 
marched  under  female  captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the 
harvest,  female  partners  danced  together,  and  female  wits 
diverted  one  another. 

Tet  several  ages  of  antiquity  have  transmitted  accounts  of 
fte  amazons  of  Caucasus ;  and  of  the  amazons  of  America^ 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  greatest  river  in  the  world. 
Condamine  lately  found  such  memorials  as  can  be  expected 
ampnc  erratic  and  unlettered  nations,  where  events  are  re- 
corded only  by  tradition ;  and  new  swarms  settling  in  the 
country,  from  time  to  time,  confuse  and  efface  all  traces  of 
Conner  times. 

To  die  with  husbands,  or  to  live  without  them,  are  the  two 
extremes  which  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  European 
ladies  have,  in  all  ages,  equally  declined ;  they  have  never 
been  allured  to  death  by  the  kindness  or  civility  of  the  poli- 
tnt  nations,  nor  has  the  roughness  and  brutality  of  more  sa- 
vage countries  ever  provoked  them  to  doom  their  male  asso- 
ciates to  irrevocable  banishment.  The  Bohemian  matrons 
are  said  to  have  made  one  short  struggle  for  superiority ;  bu^ 
instead  of  banishing  the  men,  they  contented  themselves  with 
condemning  tliem  to  servile  offices ;  and  their  constitution^ 
thus  left  imperfect,  was  quickly  overthrown. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  class  of  English  women  from  whom 
we  are  in  any  danger  of  amazonian  usurpation.  The  old 
maids  seem  nearest  to  independence,  and  most  likely  to  be 
animated  by  revenge  against  masculine  authority ;  they  often 
speak  of  men  with  acrimonious  vehemence,  but  it  is  seldom 
found  that  they  have  any  settled  hatred  against  them ;  and  it 
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is  yet  more  rarely  observed  that  they  have  any  kindneaa  for 
each  other.  They  u  ill  not  easily  combine  in  any  plot ;  and 
if  they  should  ever  i^ree  to  retire  and  fortify  tliemselvea  in 
castles  or  in  mountains,  the  centinel  will  betray  the  passes  in 
spite,  and  the  garrison  will  capitulate  upon  easy  terms,  if  the 
besiegers  have  handsome  sword  knots,  and  arc  well  supplied 
with  fiinge  and  lace. 

Tlie  gamesters,  if  they  wei-e  united,  would  make  a  forai* 
dable  body ;  and  since  they  consider  men  only  as  beings  that 
are  to  lose  their  money,  they  might  live  together  without  any 
wish  for  the  officiousness  of  gallantry,  or  the  delights  of  di- 
versified convci*sation.  But  as  notliing  would  hold  them  to^ 
gcther  but  the  hope  of  plundering  one  another,  their  govern- 
ment  would  fail  from  the  defect  of  its  principles,  the  men 
would  need  only  to  neglect  tliem,  and  they  would  perish  in  a 
few  weeks  by  a  civil  war. 

I  do  not  mean  to  censure  the  ladies  of  England  as  defisc- 
tivc  in  knowledge  or  in  spirit,  when  I  suppose  them  unlikely 
to  revive  the  militai*y  honours  of  tlicir  sex.  The  character 
of  the  ancient  amazons  was  rather  terrible  tlian  lovely ;  the 
hand  could  not  be  very  delicate  that  was  only  employed  in 
drawing  tiie  bow  and  brandishing  the  battle-axe ;  tlicir  power 
was  maintained  by  cruelty,  their  courage  was  deformed  by 
ferocity,  and  their  example  only  shows,  that  men  and  women 
live  best  together. 


No.  88.    Saturday,  December  22,  1759. 

When  the  phiIosophei*s  of  tlie  last  age  were  first  congre- 
gated into  the  Royal  Society,  great  expectations  were  rai^ 
of  the  sudden  progress  of  useful  arts  ;  the  time  was  supposed 
to  be  near  when  engines  should  turn  by  a  perpetual  motion, 
and  health  be  secured  by  the  universal  medicine ;  when  learn- 
ing should  be  facilitated  by  a  real  character,  and  commerce 
extended  by  ships  which  could  reach  their  ports  in  defiance  of 
the  tempest. 

But  improvement  is  naturally  slow.  The  society  met  and 
parted  witliout  any  visible  diminution  of  the  misei-ies  of  life. 
The  gout  and  stone  wei*e  still  painful,  the  ground  that  was  not 
ploughed  brought  no  hai'vest,  and  neither  oranges  nor  grapes 
would  grow  u|>on  the  hawthorn.  At  last,  those  who  were 
disappointed  began  to  be  angry ;  those  likewise  who  hated 
innovation  were  glad  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing 
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men  who  had  dqireciated,  pei-haps  \vith  too  much  arroganre^ 
the  knowledge  of  antiquity.  And  it  appears  from  some  of 
tiieir  earliest  apologies,  tiiat  the  philosophei-s  felt  with  great 
sensibility  the  unwelcome  importunities  of  those  who  were 
daily  asking,  ^*  What  have  ye  done  ?" 

The  truth  is,  tliat  little  had  been  done  compared  with  what 
fame  had  been  suffei-ed  to  promise ;  and  the  question  could 
only  be  answei*ed  by  general  apologies  and  by  new  hopes, 
which,  when  they  were  frustrated,  gave  a  new  occasion  to  the 
same  vexatious  inquiry. 

Tills  fatal  question  has  disturbed  the  quiet  of  many  other 
minds.  He  that  in  the  latter  pail  of  liis  life  too  strictly  in- 
quires what  he  has  done,  can  very  seldom  i-eceive  from  his 
own  heart  such  an  account  as  will  give  him  satisfaction. 

We  do  not  indeed  so  often  disappoint  others  as  ourselves. 
We  not  only  tliink  moi-e  highly  than  others  of  our  own  abili« 
ties,  but  allow  oui-selves  to  form  hopes  which  we  never  com- 
municate, and  please  our  thoughts  with  employments  which' 
mme  ever  will  allot  us,  and  with  elevations  to  which  we  are 
never  exjiccted  to  rise ;  and  when  our  days  and  years  are 
passed  away  in  common  business  or  common  amusements, 
and  we  find  at  last  tliat  we  have  suffered  our  purposes  to  sleep 
till  the  time  of  action  is  past,  we  are  reproached  only  by  our 
own  reflections ;  neither  our  friends  nor  our  enemies  wonder 
that  we  live  and  die  like  the  I'est  of  mankind ;  that  we  live 
without  notice,  and  die  without  memorial ;  they  know  not 
what  task  we  had  proposed,  and  thei*efore  cannot  discern 
whether  it  is  finished. 

Ue  that  compares  what  he  has  done  with  what  he  has  left 
undone,  will  feel  the  effe<:t  which  must  always  follow  the  com- 
parison of  imagination  with  i*eality ;  he  will  look  with  con- 
tempt on  his  own  unimportance,  and  wonder  to  what  pui*pose 
he  came  into  the  world;  ho  will  repine  that  he  shall  leave 
behind  him  no  evidence  of  his  having  been,  tliathe  has  added 
nothing  to  the  system  of  life,  but  has  glided  fram  youth  to 
age  among  the  ci*owd,  without  any  effort  for  distinction. 

Man  is  seldom  willing  to  let  fall  the  opinion  of  his  own 
dignity^  or  to  believe  that  he  does  little  only  because  every 
iudividual  is  a  very  little  being.  He  is  better  content  to  want 
diligence  than  power,  and  sooner  confesses  the  depravity  of 
his  will  than  the  imbecility  of  his  nature. 

From  tliis  mistaken  notion  of  human  greatness  it  proceeds, 
that  many  who  pretend  to  have  made  great  advances  in  wis- 
dom so  loudly  declai'e  that  they  despise  themselves.  If  I  had 
ever  found  any  of  the  sclf-contemners  much  irritated  or  pain- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  their  meanness,  I  should  have 
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fpren  tbera  consolatioiiy  by  obsenring  that  a  little  more  Hum 
Bofliing  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  a  being  wbo^ 
with  respect  to  the  multitudes  about  him^  is  himself  little  imvtd 
than  nothing.  Every  man  is  obliged  by  the  Supreme  Master 
of  the  universe  to  improve  all  the  opportunities  of  good  whidi 
are  afforded  him,  and  to  keep  in  continual  activity  soch  abili- 
ties as  are  bestowed  upon  him.  But  he  has  no  reason  to  ra- 
pine, though  his  abilities  are  small,  and  hisopportanitiea  finr« 
He  that  has  improved  the  virtue  or  advanced  the  hamnmn 
of  one  fellow-creature ;  he  that  has  ascertained  a  singfe  mo' 
ral  proposition,  or  added  one  useful  experiment  to  natural 
knowledge,  may  be  contented  with  his  own  performancet  aai 
with  respect  to  mortals  like  himself,  may  demand,  like  An- 
gnstusy  to  be  dismissed  at  his  departure  with  applause. 


Xo»  99.    Saturday,  December  29,  1759. 

How  evil  came  into  the  world  ;  for  what  reason  it  is  that 
life  is  overspread  with  such  boundless  varieties  of  misoy; 
why  the  only  thinking  being  of  this  globe  is  doomed  to  think 
merely  to  be  wretched,  and  to  pass  his  time  from  youth  to  ago 
in  fearing  or  in  suffering  calamities,  is  a  question  which  pU« 
losophers  have  long  asked,  and  which  philosophy  could  never 
answer. 

Religion  informs  us  that  misery  and  sin  were  produced  to- 
gether. The  depravation  of  human  vrill  was  followed  by  a 
disorder  of  the  harmony  of  nature ;  and  by  that  Providence 
which  often  places  antidotes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  poisons, 
vice  was  cliecked  by  misery,  lest  it  should  swell  to  universal 
and  unlimited  dominion. 

A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so  remote  from  aH 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  that  though  we  can  easily  conceive  it 
possible,  and  may  therefore  hope  to  attain  it,  yet  our  speco- 
lations  upon  it  must  be  general  and  confused.  We  can  disoo- 
ver  that  where  there  is  universal  innocence,  there  will,  pro* 
bably,  be  universal  happiness ;  for  why  should  afflictions  be 
permitted  to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of  corrup- 
tion from  blessings,  and  where  there  is  no  use  of  terroar  nor 
cause  of  punishment  ?  But  in  a  world  Eke  ours,  where  oar 
senses  assault  us  and  our  hearts  betray  us,  we  should  pass 
on  from  crime  to  crime,  heedless  and  remorseless,  if  misery 
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Jid  DOt  stand  in  our  way,  and  our  own  pciiiis  admoni^  ii 
trfollr. 

\ltiin)it  all  the  iRfiral  good  which  is  left  among  an,  la  the 
jliarciii  fflcctof  pliysioal  cvi). 
Unoitncs.<i  i«i  divided  by  divines  into  HoUfTnpns,  riglitcoua- 
'  "S  and  godlint-sN,  Let  it  be  examined  bow  each  of  time 
ittes  would  be  [iractiDed  if  there  were  no  physical  evil  to 
ifiirct;  it. 

Sobriety,  or  temiHTance,  is  notliing  but  the  forfatarancc  of 
•  asur*  ;  and  irpleu-ture  was  not  followed  by  pain,  who  wooW 
i-fiear  it  ?  We  see  every  hour  tlioHo  in  whom  the  desire  of 
:  c^cnl  indulgence  over|>oner9  all  htosc  of  pafft  and  all  fore- 
i;lil  of  future  nii.iery.  In  a  remissimi  of  liio  goal  the 
.'^imkanJ  returns  to  hid  wine,  and  tlie  elutton  to  his  feast; 
'J  if  neither  disease  nor  poverty  were  felt  or  dreaded,  crery 
•IT'  would  Mink  down  in  idle  sensuality,  without  any  care  of 
ijirra,  ur  of  himstelf.  To  eat  and  drink,  and  lie  down  to 
■  [<p,  would  be  the  whole  business  of  mankind, 
[lixhlcoufiness,  or  the  system  ofsorial  duty,  may  be  suhdi* 
I'Winto  justice  and  charity.  Of  justice  one  of  tlie  IIejith«ii 
..gofl  hati  tiliown  with  great  acutencsN.  that  it  was  imi>reMted 
wn  Dianktiid  only  by  the  iticouvemenries  which  injustice 
'  i><  pn>duced.  "  In  the  first  ages,"  says  he,  "  men  actra  with- 
it  any  mie  but  the  impulse  of  desire ;  they  practised  iniu)i' 
i:  npou  others,  and  suflercd  it  from  others  in  their  turn : 
liut  in  time  it  was  discovered,  that  the  pain  of  sulTering  wrong 
wa>  grrater  than  the  pleasure  of  doing  it ;  and  mankind,  by 
I  rencral  compact,  suhniitted  to  the  re§traint  of  Liws,  and 
Rtwned  the  pleasure  to  escape  the  pain." 

or  charity  it  Is  superfluous  to  observe,  thatitconid  have  no 

ihoe  if  there  were  no  want ;  for  of  a  virtue  which  couhl  not 

^lljpractiaed,  tlie  omission  could  not  be  culpable.     Evil  is  not 

"'  f  tiifl  occasional  but  the  efficient  cause  of  charity  ;  we  arc 

D  tlic  relief  of  laiscry  by  the  congciousncss  that  we 

hthe  same  nature  with  the  sufierer,  that  wc  arc  in  danger 

e  distr€»»ies,  and  may  sometimes  implore  tlie  same 

Uincss.  or  piety,  is  elevation  of  the  mind  towards  the 
■M  Being,  and  extension  of  the  thoughts  uf  another  life. 
BotliBr  life  is  future,  and  Uie  Supremo  Being  is  invisible. 
*^')Be  would  have  re<:i>arsc  to  an  invisible  power,  but  that  all 
"'Imt  subjects  had  eludeil  Iheir  hopes.  None  would  fix  their 
'lUiilUufi  upon  the  future,  but  Uiat  they  are  discontented  with 
IP  prewnt.  If  thBScnsc9  were  feasted  witli  perpetual  pleasure^ 
licy  WDold  alwayskvcp  Ihu  iniiid  in»iibjcction.     Iteavon  hat 
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no  autliority  ever  us,  but  by  its  power  to  warn  us  against 
evil. 

In  cbildhood.  while  our  minds  arc  yet  unoccupied,  religion 
is  impn\ssc(l  uiion  them,  and  the  first  yeai*s  of  almost  all  who 
have  been  well  educated  are  passed  in  a  regular  discharge  of 
tlie  duties  of  piety.     But  as   we  advance  forward  into  the 
cn)wds  of  life,  innumerable  delights  solicit  our  inclinations, 
and  innumerable  cares  distract  our  attention.    The  time  of 
youth  is  passed  in  noisy  frolics  ;  manhood  is  led  on  from  hope 
to  hope,  and  from  pi*ojcct  to  project ;  tlie  dissoluteness  of 
pleasure,  the  inebriation  of  success,  the  ardour  of  expectaj 
tion,  and  the  vehemence  of  competition,  chain  down  the  mind 
alike  to  the  present  scene :  nor  is  it  remembered  how  soon  this 
mist  of  trifles  must  be  scattered,  and  the  bubbles  that  float 
u\wn  the  rivulet  of  life  be  lost  for  ever  in  tlie  gulph  of  etw- 
nity.     To  this  consideration  scarcely  any  man  is  awakened 
but  by  some  pressing  and  resistless  evil  :  the  death  of  those 
fi*om  whom  he  derived  his  pleasui*es,  or  to  whom  he  destined 
his  possessions  ;  some  disease  which  shows  him  the  vanity  of 
all  external  acquisitions ;  or  the  gloom  of  age  which  inter- 
cepts his  prospe^^ts  of  long  enjoyment,  foixes  him  to  fix  his 
hopes  u{K)n  another  state  ;  and   when  he  has  contended  with 
the  tempests  of  life  till  his  sti'cngth  fails  him^  he  flies  at  last 
to  the  shelter  of  I'cligion. 

That  misery  does  not  make  all  vii*tuous,  experience  too 
certainly  informs  us ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  of  what 
virtue  there  is,  misery  produces  far  the  greater  part.  Phy- 
sical evil  may  be  thei*efore  endureil  w  ith  patience,  since  it  is 
the  cause  of  moral  good  ;  and  patience  itself  is  one  virtue  by 
which  we  arc  prepai*cd  for  that  state  in  which  evil  shall  be  no 
more. 
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It  is  a  complaint  which  has  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  seems  to  have  lately  become  moi'c  frequent,  that 
English  Oratory,  however  forcible  in  argument,  or  elegant 
in  expression,  is  deficient  and  inefficacious,  because  our 
speakers  want  the  grace  and  energy  of  action. 

Among  the  numerous  projectors  who  are  desirous  to  refine 
uur  manners,  and  improve  our  faculties,  some  are  willing  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  our  speakers.  We  have  had  more 
than  one  exhortation  to  study  the  neglected  art  of  moving  the 
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passionsy  and  have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  our 
tongues^  however  feeble  in  themselves,  may,  by  the  help  of 
our  hands  and  legs,  obtain  an  uncontrolable  dominion  over 
the  most  stubborn  audience,  animate  the  insensible,  engage 
the  careless^  foi*ce  tears  from  the  obdurate,  and  money  from 
the  avaricious. 

If  by  sleight  of  hand,  or  nimbleness  of  foot,  all  these  won- 
ders can  be  performed,  he  that  shall  neglect  to  attain  tlie  fi*eo 
use  of  his  limbs  may  be  justly  censured  as  criminally  lazy. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  no  specimen  of  such  effects  will  easily  be 
'shown.  If  I  could  once  find  a  speaker  in  Change  Alley 
raisinff  the  price  of  stocks  by  the  power  of  persuasive  gestures, 
I  should  very  zealously  recommend  tlic  study  of  his  art ;  but 
having  never  seen  any  action  by  which  language  was  muck 
assisted,  I  have  been  hitherto  inclined  to  doubt  whether  my 
countrymen  are  not  blamed  too  hastily  for  their  calm  and 
motionless  utterance. 

Foreigners  of  many  nations  accompany  their  speech  witli 
action  ;  but  why  should  their  example  have  more  influence 
upon  us  than  ours  upon  them  ?  Customs  are  not  to  be  changed 
but  for  better.  Let  those,  who  desire  to  reform  us,  show  the 
benefits  of  the  change  proposed.  When  the  Frenchman 
waves  his  hands  and  writhes  his  body  in  recounting  the  revolu- 
tions of  a  game  at  cards ;  or  the  Neapolitan,  when  he  tells 
tiie  hour  of  the  day,  shows  upon  his  fingers  the  number 
which  he  mentions ;  I  do  not  perceive  that  their  manual  ex- 
ercise is  of  much  use,  or  that  they  leave  any  image  more 
deeply  impressed  by  their  bustle  and  vehemence  of  communi- 
cation. 

Upon  the  English  stage  tliere  is  no  want  of  action ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  making  it  at  once  various  and  proper,  and 
its  perpetuid  tendency  to  become  ridiculous,  notwithstanding 
all  the  advantages  which  art  and  show,  and  custom  and  pre- 
judice, can  give  it,  may  prove  how  little  it  can  be  admitted 
into  any  other  place,  where  it  can  have  no  recommendation 
but  from  truth  and  nature. 

The  use  of  English  oratory  is  only  at  tlie  bar,  in  the  par- 
liament, and  in  the  church.  Neither  the  judges  of  our  laws, 
nor  the  representatives  of  our  people,  would  be  much  affected 
by  laboured  jesticulation ;  or  believe  any  man  the  more  be- 
cause he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  puffed  his  cheeks,  or  spread  abroad 
his  arms,  or  stamped  the  ground,  or  thumped  his  breast,  or 
turned  bis  eyes  sometimes  to  the  ceiling  and  sometimes  to  the 
floor.  Upon  men  intent  only  upon  truth,  the  arm  of  an  ora- 
tor has  liUle  power;  a  credible  testimony,  or  a  cogent  argu-    ' 
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menu  ^'>ll  overcome  all  the  art  of  modulation,  and  all  the 
violence  of  conto^ion. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  city  which  maj  he  called  the 
parent  of  oratory,  all  tho  arts  of  mechanical  persuasion 
were  banished  from  the  court  of  supreme  judicature.  The 
judges  of  the  Areopagus  considered  action  and  vociferation 
as  a  foolish  apiie^l  to  the  external  senses,  and  unworthy  to 
be  practised  before  those  who  had  no  desire  of  idle  amuse- 
ment, and  wliose  only  pleasure  was  to  discover  right. 

Whether  action  may  not  be  yet  of  use  in  churches,  wfaert 
the  preacher  addresses  a  mingled  audience,  may  deserve  in- 
quiry. It  is  certain  tliat  tlie  senses  are  more  powerful  as  the 
reason  is  weaker;  and  that  he,  whose  ears  convey  little  to 
his  mind,  may  sometimes  listen  with  his  eyes  till  truth  may 
gradually  take  possession  of  his  heart  If  there  be  any  use' 
of  jcsticulatio%  it  must  be  applied  to  the  ignorant  and  rude, 
who  will  be  more  affected  by  vehemence  than  delighted  by 
propriety.  In  the  pulpit,  little  action  can  be  proper ;  for 
action  can  illustrate  nothing  but  that  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
ferred by  nature  or  by  custom.  He  that  imitates  by  his 
hand  a  motion  which  he  describes,  explains  it  by  natural 
similitude ;  he  that  lays  his  hand  on  his  breast  when  he  ex- 
presses pity,  enforces  his  words  by  a  customary  illusion.  But 
theology  has  few  topics  to  which  action  can  be  appropriated  : 
that  action  which  is  vague  and  indeterminate,  will  at  last 
settle  into  habit ;  and  habitual  peculiai*ities  are  quickly  ridi- 
culous. 

It  is  perhaps  the  character  of  the  English  to  despise  trifles ; 
and  that  art  may  surely  be  accounted  a  trifle,  which  is  at  once 
useless  and  ostentatious,  which  can  seldom  be  practised  with 
propriety,  and  which,  as  the  mind  is  more  cultivated,  is  less 
powerful.  YcU  as  all  innocent  means  are  to  be  used  for  the 
propagation  of  truth,  I  would  not  deter  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  preaching  to  common  congi-egations,  from  any  prac- 
tice which  they  may  find  pei-suasive ;  for,  compared  with 
the  conversation  of  sinners,  propriety  and  elegance  are  less 
than  nothing. 
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It  is  common  to  overlook  what  is  near,  by  keeping  the  eye 
fixed  upon  .something  remote.  In  the  same  manner  present 
opportunities  are  neglected,  and  attainable  good  is  slighted, 
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Binds  buflied  in  exlcnvive  riiiiges,  Hiid  itite-nt  upon  I'uturi 
pkntaRris.     Life,  Imwevci-  ^hort,  is  idikIg  still  Hliortcr  liy 

0  of  lime ;  ami  its  progivsa  towards  luippincss,  tliougU 
ally  slow.  U  yi-t  irtanled  by  unm-rcssary  labour. 

c  diBiculty  or  obtaining  knowledge  in  (iniversally  rou- 

-     'Va  fix  deeply  in  the  mind  tbc  priiR-iplcs  «f  »icil^nce. 

title  thnir  limitations,  and  dcduru  tbe  lone  siiccessinn  of 

'r  cooBcqucnccH ;  to  compreliend  tlie  whole  coinpaSH  nf 

plicated  syNtcnis.  uith  all  the  arguments,  nbjcctinns,  and 

lionfi,  and  U\  r<;pusit  in  the  intirllcctual  tivasiiry  the  mini- 

9  factN.  rxncriments,  apnphtht-ginH,  and  puvitionfl,  wliich 

It  t.tand  xingle  in  thn  mcmoi-y.  and  or  which  none  has  any 

!|iUble  fonnrxion  with  the  i-cHt,  i.s  a.  task  uhirh,  thuiigli 

witli  ardour,  and  puitiiied  with  diligi^iice,  niutit  at 

e  left  unfinished  by  the  frailty  uf  our  nature. 

b  BiHke  till'  way  to  Icarnitig  ciltif  r  less  short  or  luss  smooth. 

nly  absnni :  yet  this  is  the  ajipai-cnt  effect  of  the  pre- 

B  which  seems  In  pl■e^  ail  aiuong  nx  in  favour  «f  foreign 

'~\  will  of  tlie  eontempt  of  our  native  Uteraturd  which 

I  cscirsive  ciiriuNity  must  nccc«sariiy  produce.     Every 

■  is  MKiro  speedily  instructed  by  bi«  own  language  than  by 

~"^ir;  Iwloreueseaivh  the  rest  of  the  wurld  for  teachers, 

B  try  whether  wc  may  not  spare  our  tiimhie  by  finding 

I  at  home. 

pe  ricliex  of  the  English  liinguagc  arc  much  greater  than 

F  an  Donimonly  !4up{Hised.      Many  u«t,'ful  and  valuable 

'  I  lie  buried  in  shop:*  and  libraries,  unknown  and  unex- 

,  unit^ss  some  lucky  compiler  openn  tbvm  by  cbance, 

Inds  an  easy  i^poil  of  wit  unit  learning.     I  am  far  from 

ing  to  inHiiniato  tliat  otiier  languages  are  not  nucesNiu-y 

Un  who  a.'Hpires  to  eminence,  anu  whose  whole  life  i^  dc- 

1  tu  study :  but  to  him  who  i-eiids  only  far  amusement,  or 
te  purpose  is  not  to  deck  himself  with  the  honours  of  11- 

Uurc,  but  to  be  qualified  for  domestic  usefulnt^^,  and  sit 
J  content  willi  subordinate  i-epulation,  we  have  authors 
Relent  to  flu  up  all  llie  vuranrio!*  of  his  time,  and  gratify 

II  of  bis  wishes  for  infornmliun. 
r  puetA  1  need  say  little,  becau^io  titoy  are  perhaps  the 

rantboR)  to  whom  their  country  has  done  justice.  We 
ntlcr  Uie  whole  succession  from  Spenser  to  Pope,  iw  sopc- 
iPto  any  names  which  the  continent  can  brnist:  luid  therc- 
\  Utc  pofts  of  other  nations.  ho«i'\er  familiarly  tliey  may 
Bidetiwcs  mentioned,  ai-o  very  little  read,  except  tiy  tbaso 
iilnign  to  borrow  their  beautic;. 

"Sere  is-  I  think,  not  one  of  the  liberal  ai-U  whirli  may 
utiy  learned  in  the  EugUih  langua^i\     Jlu 
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that  searches  after  mathematical  knowledge,  may  busy  bim- 
self  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  will  find  one  or  other 
able  to  instruct  him  in  every  part  of  those  abstruse  sciences. 
He  that  is  delighted  with  experiments,  and  wishers  to  know 
the  nature  of  bodies  from  certain  and  visible  efiects,  is  hap- 
pily placed  where  the  mechanical  philosophy  was  first  esta- 
blished by  a  public  institution,  and  from  which  it  vrns  spread 
to  all  other  countries. 

The  more  airy  and  elegant  studies  of  philology  and  criti- 
cism have  little  need  of  any  foreign  help.  Though  our  lan- 
^uage«  not  being  very  analogical,  gives  few  opportunities  for 
grammatical  researches,  yet  we  have  not  wanted  authors  who 
have  considered  the  principles  of  speech ;  and  with  critical 
writings  we  abound  sufficiently  to  enable  pedantry  to  impose 
rules  which  can  seldom  be  observed,  and  vanity  to  talk  of 
books  which  are  seldom  read. 

But  our  own  language  has,  from  the  reformation  to  tiie 
present  time,  been  chiefly  dignified  and  adorncil  by  the  works 
of  our  divines,  who,  considered  as  commentators,  controver- 
tists,  or  preachers,  have  undoubtedly  left  all  other  nations 
JEar  behind  them.  No  vulgar  language  can  boast  such  trea- 
sures of  tlioological  knowledge,  or  such  multitudes  of  authors 
at  once  learned,  elegant,  and  pious.  Other  countries,  and 
other  communions,  have  authors  perhaps  equal  in  abilities 
and  diligence  to  ours ;  but,  if  wo  unite  number  with  excel- 
lence, there  is  certainly  no  nation  which  must  not  allow  os 
to  be  superiour.  Of  morality  little  is  necessary  to  be  said, 
because  it  is  comprehended  in  practical  divinity,  and  is  per- 
haps better  taught  in  English  sermons  than  in  any  other 
books,  ancient  or  modem.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  our  excel- 
lence in  metaphysical  speculations,  because  he  that  reads  the 
works  of  our  divines  will  easily  discover  how  far  human  sab- 
tilty  has  been  able  to  penetrate. 

Political  knowledge  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  form  of  our 
constitution ;  and  all  the  mysteries  of  government  arc  disco- 
vered in  the  attacks  or  defence  of  every  minister.  The  ori- 
ginal law  of  society,  the  rights  of  subjects*  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  kings,  have  been  considered  with  the  utmost  nice)^: 
sometimes  profoundly  investigated,  and  sometimes  familiarly 
explained. 

Thus  copiously  instructive  is  the  English  language,  and 
thus  needless  is  all  recourse  to  foreign  writers.  Let  us  not 
therefore  make  our  neighbours  proud  by  soliciting  help  which 
wc  do  not  want,  nor  discourage  our  own  industry  by  difficult 
ties  which  we  need  not  suffer. 
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Whatever  is  useful  or  honourable  will  be  desired  by  many 
who  never  can  obtain  it ;  and  that  which  cannot  be  obtained 
when  it  is  desired,  artifice  or  folly  will  be  diligent  to  counter- 
feit. Those  to  whom  fortune  has  denied  gold  and  diamonds, 
decorate  themselves  with  stones  and  metals,  which  have  some- 
thing of  the  show,  but  little  of  the  value,  and  every  moral 
excellence  or  intellectual  faculty  has  some  vice  or  folly  which 
imitates  its  appearance. 

Every  man  wishes  to  be  wLse^  and  they  who  cannot  be 
wise  are  almost  always  cunning.  The  less  the  real  discern- 
ment of  those  is  whom  business  or  conversation  brings  toge- 
tlier,  the  more  illusions  are  pi*actised ;  nor  is  caution  ever  so 
necessary  as  with  associates  or  opponents  of  feeble  minds. 

Cunning  difiers  from  wisdom  as  twilight  from  open  day. 
He  that  walks  in  the  sunshine  goes  boldly  forward  by  the 
nearest  way ;  he  sees  that  where  the  path  is  straight  and  even, 
he  may  proceed  in  security ;  and  where  it  is  rou^  and  crook- 
ed, he  easily  complies  with  the  tunis,  and  avoids  the  obstruc- 
tioiis.  But  the  traveller  in  the  dusk  fears  more  as  he  sees 
kss;  he  knows  there  may  be  danger,  and  therefore  suspects 
that  he  is  never  safe,  tries  every  step  before  he  fixes  his  foot, 
and  shrinks  at  every  noise  lest  violence  should  approach  him. 
"Wisdom  comprehends  at  once  the  end  and  the  means,  esti- 
mates easiness  or  difficulty,  and  is  cautious  or  confident  in 
due  proportion.  Cunning  discovers  little  at  a  time,  and  has 
no  other  means  of  certainty  than  multiplication  of  stratagems 
and  superfluity  of  suspicion.  The  man  of  cunning  always 
considers  tliat  he  can  never  be  too  safe,  and  tlierefore  always 
keeps  himself  enveloped  in  a  mist,  impenetrable,  as  he  hopes^ 
to  the  eye  of  rivalry  or  curiosity. 

Upon  this  principle^  Tom  Double  has  formed  a  habit  of 
duding  the  most  harmless  question.  What  he  has  no  incli- 
nation to  answer,  he  pretends  sometimes  not  to  hear,  and 
endeavours  to  divert  the  inquirer's  attention  by  some  other 
subject ;  but  if  he  be  pressed  hard  by  repeated  interroga- 
tion, he  always  evades  a  direct  reply.  Ask  him  whom  he 
likes  best  on  tlie  stage,  he  is  ready  to  tell  that  there  are  se- 
veral excellent  performers.  Inquire  when  he  was  last  at 
the  cofiee-house;  he  replies,  tliat  tlie  weather  has  been  bad 
lately.  Desire  him  to  tell  the  age  of  any  of  his  acquaintance ; 
lie  immediately  mentions  another  who  is  older  or  younger. 
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Will  Puzzle  values  himself  upon  a  long  reach.  He  fore- 
sees every  thing  before  it  will  happen,  though  he  never  re- 
lates his  prognostications  till  the  event  is  past  Nothing 
has  come  to  pass  for  these  twenty  years  of  which  Mr.  Puzzle 
had  not  given  broad  hints,  and  told  at  least  that  it  was  not 
proper  to  tell.  Of  those  predictions,  which  every  conclusion 
will  equally  verify,  he  always  claims  the  credit,  and  wonders 
that  his  friends  did  not  understand  them.  He  supposes,  very 
truly,  that  much  may  be  known  wliich  he  knows  not,  and 
therefore  pretends  to  know  much  of  which  he  and  all  man- 
kind are  equally  ignorant  I  desired  his  opinion  yesterday 
of  the  German  war;  and  was  told,  that  if  tlie  Prussians  were 
well  supported,  something  great*  may  bceiqiected;  but  that 
they  have  very  powerful  enemies  to  encounter ;  that  the  Aus- 
trian general  has  long  experience,  and  the  Russians  are  hardy 
and  resolute;  but  that  no  human  power  is  invincible.  I  then 
drew  the  conversation  to  our  own  affairs,  and  invited  him  to 
balance  the  probabilities  of  war  and  peace.  He  told  me  thai 
war  i*equires  courage,  and  negotiation  judgment ;  and  that 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  seen  whether  our  skill  in 
treaty  is  equal  to  our  bi*avcry  in  battle.  To  this  general 
prattle  he  will  appeal  hereafter;  and  will  demand  to  have  his 
fore.sight  applauded,  whoever  shall  at  last  be  conquered  or 
victorious. 

With  Ned  Smuggle  all  is  a  secret  He  believes  himself 
watched  by  observation  and  malignity  on  every  side,  and  re- 
joices in  the  dexterity  by  which  he  has  escaped  snares  that  neyer 
were  laid.  Ned  holds,  that  a  man  is  never  deceived  if  he 
never  trusts,  and  therefore  will  not  tell  the  name  of  his  tailor 
or  his  hatter ;  he  rides  out  every  morning  for  the  air,  and 
pleases  himself  with  ttiinking  that  nobody  knows  where  he 
has  been.  When  he  dines  with  a  friend,  he  never  goes  to  his 
house  tlie  nearest  way,  but  walks  up  a  by-sti*cct  to  perplex 
the  scent  When  he  has  a  coach  called,  he  never  tells  him 
at  the  door  the  true  place  to  which  he  is  going,  but  stops  him 
in  the  way  that  he  may  give  him  directions  where  nobody  can 
hear  him.  Tlie  price  of  what  he  buys  or  sells  is  always  con- 
cealed. He  often  takes  lodgings  in  the  countiy  by  a  wrong 
name,  and  thinks  that  the  world  is  wondering  where  he  can 
be  hid.  All  these  transactions  he  registei*s  in  a  book,  which, 
he  says,  will  some  time  or  other  amaze  posterity. 

It  is  i*emarked  by  Bacon,  that  many  men  try  to  procure 
reputation  only  by  objections,  of  which,  if  they  are  once  ad- 
mitted, the  nullity  never  appeal's,  because  the  design  is  laid 
aside.  *'This  false  feint  of  wisdom,"  says  he,  ^*  is  the  ruin 
of  business."    The  whole  power  of  cunning  is  privative ;  t« 
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say  nothing,  and  to  do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  its  reach. 
Tet  men,  thus  narrow  by  nature,  and  mean  by  art,  are  some- 
times able  to  rise  by  the  miscarriages  of  bravery  and  the 
openness  of  integrity  ;  and  by  watching  failures  and  snatch- 
ing opportunities,  obtain  advantages  which  belong  properly 
to  nigher  characters. 
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Sam  Softly  was  bred  a  sugar-baker;  but  succeeding  to  a 
considerable  estate  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  re- 
tired early  from  business,  married  a  fortune,  and  settled  in  a 
country  house  near  Kentishtown.  Sam,  who  formerly  was  a 
sportsman,  and  in  his  apprenticeship  used  to  frequent  Barnct 
races,  keeps  a  high  chaise^  with  a  brace  of  seasoned  geldings. 
During  the  summer  months,  the  principal  passion  and  em- 
ployment of  Sam's  life  is  to  visit,  in  this  vehicle,  the  most 
eminent  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  with  his  wife  and  some  select  friends.  By 
these  periodical  excursions  Sam  gratifies  many  important 

Purposes.  He  assists  the  several  pregnancies  of  his  wife ; 
e  shows  his  chaise  to  the  best  advantage ;  he  indulges  his 
insatiable  curiosity  for  finery,  which,  since  he  has  turned 
gentleman,  has  grown  upon  him  to  an  extraordinary  degree; 
he  discovers  taste  and  spirit;  and,  what  is  above  all,  he  finds 
frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  to  the  party,  at  every 
house  he  sees,  hb  knowledge  of  family  connexions.  At  first, 
Sam  was  contented  with  driving  a  friend  between  London 
and  his  villa.  Here  he  prided  himself  in  pointing  out  the 
boxes  of  the  citizens  on  each  side  the  road,  with  an  accurate 
detail  of  their  respective  failures  or  successes  in  trade ;  and 
harangued  on  the  several  equipages  that  were  accidentally 
passing.  Here,  too,  the  seats,  interspersed  on  the  surround- 
ing hilTs,  afibrded  ample  matter  for  Sam's  curious  discoveries. 
For  one,  he  told  his  companion,  a  rich  Jew  had  ofici*ed  mo- 
ney ;  and  that  a  retired  widow  was  courted  at  another  by  an 
eminent  dry-salter.  At  the  same  time  he  discussed  the  uti- 
lity, and  enumerated  the  expenses  of  the  Islington  turnpike. 
But  Sam's  ambition  is  at  present  raised  to  nobler  under- 
takings. 

When  the  happy  hour  of  fhe  annual  expedition  arrives,  the 
seat  of  the  chaise  is  furnished  with  Ogilby's  Book  of  Roads, 
and  a  choice  quantity  of  cold  tongues.    The  most  alarming 
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disaster  which  can  happen  to  our  hero,  uho  thinks  he  throws 
a  whip  admirably  welU  is  to  be  overtaken  in  a  road  which 
affords  no  quarter  for  wheels.  Indeed  few  men  possess  more 
skill  or  discernment  for  concerting  and  conducting  a  party  of 
pleasure.  When  a  seat  is  to  be  surveyed,  he  has  a  peculiar 
talent  in  selecting  some  shady  bench  in  the  Park,  where  the 
company  may  most  commodiously  refresh  themselves  with 
cold  tongue,  chicken,  and  French  rolls;  and  is  very  saga- 
cious in  discovering  what  cool  temple  in  the  garden  will  be 
best  adapted  for  drinking  tea,  brought  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  from  which  the  chaise  may  be  resumed  with 
the  greatest  convenience.  In  viewing  the  house  itself^  he  is 
principally  attracted  by  the  chairs  and  beds,  concerning  the 
cost  of  which  his  minute  inquiries  generally  gain  the  clearest 
information.  An  agate  table  easily  diverts  his  eyes  finom  the 
most  capital  strokes  of  Rubens ;  and  a  Turkey  carpet  has 
more  charms  than  a  Titian.  Sam,  however,  dwells  with 
some  attention  on  the  family  portraits,  particularly  the  most 
modem  ones ;  and  as  this  is  a  topic  on  which  the  house-keeper 
usually  harangues  in  a  more  copious  manner,  he  takes  this 
opportunity  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  intermarriages. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  satisfaction,  Sam 
lias  some  objection  to  all  he  sees.  One  house  has  too  much 
gilding ;  at  another,  the  chimney  pieces  are  all  monuments ; 
at  a  third,  he  conjectures  that  the  beautiful  canal  must  cer- 
tainly be  dried  up  in  a  hot  summer.  He  despises  the  statues 
at  Wilton,  because  he  thinks  he  can  see  much  better  carving 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  But  there  is  one  gen^*al  objection 
which  he  is  sure  to  make  at  almost  every  house,  particularly 
at  those  which  arc  most  distinguished.  He  allows  that  all 
tiie  apartments  are  extremely  fine,  but  adds,  with  a  sneer, 
that  they  are  too  fine  to  be  inhabited. 

Misapplied  genius  most  commonly  proves  ridiculous.  Had 
Sam,  as  nature  intended,  contentedly  continued  in  the  calmer 
and  less  conspicuous  pursuits  of  sugar-baking,  he  might  have 
been  a  respectable  and  useful  character.  At  present  he  dissi- 
pates his  life  in  a  specious  idleness,  which  neither  improves 
himself  nor  his  friends.  Those  talents  which  might  have 
benefited  society,  he  exposes  to  contempt  by  false  preten- 
sions. He  affects  pleasures  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  is 
acquainted  only  with  those  subjects  on  which  he  has  no  right 
to  talk*  and  which  it  is  no  merit  to  understaind. 
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It  is  common  to  find  yoiiiifi;  men  ardent  and  diligent  in  the 
parsait  of  knowledge :  but  the  progress  of  life  very  often 
produces  laxity  and  indifference ;  and  not  only  those  who  are 
at  liberty  to  choose  their  business  and  amusements,  but  those 
likewise  whose  professions  engage  them  in  literary  inquiries, 
pass  the  latter  part  of  their  time  without  improvement,  and 
spend  the  day  rather  in  any  other  entertainment  than  tliat 
which  they  might  find  among  their  books. 

This  abatement  of  the  vigour  of  curiosity  is  sometimes 
imputed  to  the  insufficiency  of  learning.  Men  are  supposed 
to  remit  their  labours,  because  they  find  the  labours  to  have 
been  vain ;  and  to  search  no  longer  after  truth  and  wisdom, 
because  they  at  last  despair  of  finding  them. 

But  tliis  reason  is  for  the  most  part  very  falsely  assigned. 
Of  learning*  as  of  virtue,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  at 
mee  honoured  and  neglected.  Whoever  forsakes  it  will  for 
ever  look  after  it  with  longing,  lament  the  loss  which  he 
does  not  endeavour  to  repair,  and  desire  tlie  good  which  be 
wants  resolution  to  seize  and  keep.  The  Idler  never  applauds 
his  own  idleness ;  nor  does  any  man  repent  of  the  diligence 
of  bis  youth. 

8o  many  hindrances  may  obstruct  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  that  there  is  little  reason  for  wondering  that  it  ia 
in  a  few  hands.  To  the  greater  pail  of  mankind  tlie  duties 
of  life  arc  inconsistent  with  much  study,  and  the  hours  which 
they  would  spend  upon  letters  must  be  stolen  from  their  oc- 
cupations and  their  families.  Many  suffer  themselves  to  be 
lured  by  more  sprightly  and  luxurious  pleasures  from  the 
.  shades  of  contemplation^  where  they  find  seldom  more  than  a 
calm  delight,  such  as,  though  greater  than  all  others,  its  cer- 
tainty and  its  duration  being  reckoned  with  its  power  of 
gratification,  is  yet  easily  quitted  for  some  extemporary  joy, 
which  the  present  moment  offers,  and  another  perhaps  will  put 
out  of  rvacii. 

It  is  the  gi*eat  excellence  of  learning,  thjit  it  borrows  very 
little  from  time  or  place ;  it  is  not  confined  to  season  or  to 
climate,  to  cities  or  to  the  country,  but  may  be  cultivated  and 
enjoyed  where  no  other  pleasure  can  be  obtained.  But  this 
quality,  which  constitutes  much  of  its  value,  is  one  occasion 
of  nf  gleet ;  w:hat  may  be  done  at  all  times  with  equal  propri- 
ety, is  deferred  from  day  to  day,  till  the  mind  is  gradually 
reconciled  to  the  omission,  and  the  attention  is  turned  to  other 
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objects.  Thus  habitual  idleness  gains  too  much  power  to  be 
conquered  ;  and  the  soul  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  intellectual 
labour  and  intenseness  of  meditation. 

That  those  who  profess  to  advance  learning  sometioMs 
obstruct  ity  cannot  be  denied ;  tlie  continual  multiplication  of 
books  not  only  distr^ts  choice,  but  disapnoints  inquiry.  To 
him  that  has  moderately  stored  his  mind  with  images  &w 
writers  aflTord  any  novelty ;  or  what  little  thepr  have  to  add 
to  the  common  stock  of  learning  is  so  buried  m  the  mass  of 

Esneral  notions,  that,  like  silver  mingled  with  the  ore  of 
ady  it  is  too  little  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  separation ;  and 
he  that  has  often  been  deceived  by  the  promise  of  a  titles  at  last 
grows  weary  of  examining^  and  is  tempted  to  consider  all  as 
equally  fallacious. 

There  are  indeed  some  repetitions  always  lawful,  becaais 
thev  never  deceive.  He  that  writes  the  history  of  past  time^ 
undertakes  only  to  decorate  known  facts  by  new  beauties  if 
method  or  of  style,  or  at  most  to  illustrate  tiiem  by  his  own 
reflections.  The  author  of  a  system,  whether  moral  or  phy- 
sical, is  obliged  to  nothing  beyond  care  of  selection  and  rqph 
larity  of  disposition.  But  there  are  others  who  claim  the 
name  of  authors  merely  to  disgrace  it,  and  fill  tlie  worid 
with  volumes  only  to  bury  letters  in  their  own  rubbish,  llie 
traveller  who  tells  in  a  pompous  folio,  that  he  saw  the  Pan- 
theon  at  Rome,  and  the  Medicean  Venus  at  Flprcnce ;  the 
natural  historian,  who,  describing  tlie  productions  of  a  nar- 
row island,  recounts  all  that  it  has  in  common  with  eveiy 
other  part  of  the  world ;  the  collector  of  antiquities,  that 
accounts  every  thing  a  curiosity  which  the  ruins  of  Hercula- 
neun  happen  to  emit,  though  an  instrument  already  shown  in 
a  thousand  repositories,  or  a  cup  common  to  the  ancients, 
the  modems,  and  all  mankind,  may  be  justly  censured  as  the 
persecutors  of  students,  and  the  thieves  of  that  time  which 
never  can  be  restored. 


No,  95.     Saturday,  February  9,  1760. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Mr.  Idler — It  is  I  think  universally  agreed,  that  seldom 
any  good  is  gotten  by  complaint ;  yet  we  find  tliat  few  for- 
bear to  complain,  but  those  who  are  afraid  of  being  reproached 
as  the  authors  of  their  own  miseries.  I  hope,  therefore,  for 
the  common  permission,  to  lay  my  case  before  yon  and  your 
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readers,  by  idiich  I  shall  disbarthen  my  hearty  though  I  can- 
Bot  hope  to  receive  either  assistance  or  consolation. 

I  am  a  trader,  and  owe  my  fortune  to  frugality  and  indus- 
try. I  began  with  little ;  but  by  flie  easy  and  obvious  method 
of  spending  less  than  I  gain,  I  have  every  year  added  some- 
thing to  my  stock,  and  expect  to  have  a  seat  in  the  common 
coancil  at  the  next  election. 

My  wife,  who  was  as  prudent  as  myself,  died  six  years 
ago,  and  left  me  one  son  and  one  daughter,  for  whose  sake 
I  resolved  never  to  marry  again,  and  rejected  the  overtures 
of  Mrs.  Squeeze  the  broker^s  widow,  who  had  ten  thousand 
pounds  at  her  own  disposal. 

I  bred  my  sou  at  a  school  near  Islington ;  and  when  he 
had  learned  arithmetic  and  wrote  a  good  hand,  I  took  him 
into  the  shop,  designing,  in  about  ten  years,  to  retire  to 
Stratford  or  Hackney,  and  leave  him  established  in  the 
bminess. 

For  four  years  he  was  diligent  and  sedate,  entered  the  shop 
befim  it  was  opened,  and  when  it  was  shut  always  examined 
tbe  pins  of  the  window.  In  any  intermission  of  business  it 
was  his  constant  practice  to  peruse  the  ledger.  Iliad  always 
great  hopes  of  him,  when  I  observed  how  sorrowfully  he 
ipoald  shake  his  head  over  a  bad  debt ;  and  how  eagerly  he 
iRwId  listen  to  me^  M'hen  I  told  him  that  he  might,  at  one 
time  or  other,  become  an  alderman. 

We  lived  together  with  mutual  confidence,  till  unluckily  a 
visit  was  paid  him  by  two  of  his  school-fellows,  who  were 
placed,  I  suppose,  in  the  army,  because  th^y  were  fit  for 
nothing  better  :  they  came  glittering  in  their  military  dre-ss. 
Accosted  their  old  acquaintance,  and  invited  him  to  a  tavern, 
Inhere,  as  I  have  been  since  informed,  they  ridiculed  the 
meanness  of  commerce,  and  wondered  how  a  youth  of  spirit 
Doald  spend  the  prime  of  life  behind  a  counter. 

I  did  not  suspect  any  mischief.  I  knew  my  son  was  never 
irithout  money  in  his  pocket,  and  was  better  able  to  pay  his 
^edconing  than  his  companions,  and  expected  to  see  him  re- 
tom  triumphing  in  his  own  advantages,  and  congratulating 
limself  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  expose  their  heads 
o  a  musket  bullet  for  three  shillings  a  day. 

He  returned  sullen  and  thoughtful ;  1  supposed  him  sorry 
or  tlie  hard  fortune  of  his  friends,  and  tried  to  comfort  him, 
ly  saying  tliat  the  war  would  soon  be  at  an  end ;  and  that, 
f  they  had  any  honest  occupation,  half-pay  would  be  a  pretty 
idp.  He  looked  at  me  with  indignation ;  and  snatching  up 
tus  candle,  told  me,  as  he  went  up  the  stairs,  that  he  bop^  to 
lee  a  battle  yet. 
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Wliy  he  should  hope  to  see  a  battle  I  could  not  conceivi^ 
but  let  him  go  quietly  to  sleep  away  his  fbUy.  Next  day  he 
made  two  mistakes  in  the  first  bill»  disobliged  a  customer  by 
surly  answers,  and  dated  all  his  entries  in  the  journal  in  a 
wrong  month.  At  night  he  met  his  military  C4>mpaiiioH 
again,  came  home  late,  and  quarrelled  with  the  maid. 

From  tliis  fatal  interview  he  has  gradually  lost  all  his  laud* 
able  passions  and  desires.  He  soon  grew  useless  in  the  shop^ 
where,  indeed,  I  did  not  willingly  trust  him  any  longer ;  for 
he  often  mistook  the  price  of  goods  to  his  own  loss ;  and  once 
gave  a  promissory  note  instead  of  a  receipt* 

I  did  not  know  to  what  degree  he  was  corrupted,  till  an 
honest  tailor  gave  me  notice  that  he  had  bespoke  a  laced  suit, 
which  was  to  be  left  for  him  at  a  house  kept  by  the  sister  of 
one  of  my  joui*ncymen.  I  went  to  this  clandestine  lodging, 
and  found  to  my  amazement  all  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gen- 
fleman,  whirli  he  has  taken  upon  credit,  or  purchased  willi 
money  subducted  fi*om  the  uho|>. 

This  detection  has  made  him  desperate.  He  now  openly 
declares  his  resolution  to  be  a  gentleman ;  says,  that  his 
soul  is  too  great  for  a  counting-house ;  ridicules  the  conver- 
sation of  city  taveiiis  :  talks  of  new  plays,  and  boxes,  and 
ladies ;  gives  duchesses  for  his  toasts ;  carries  silver,  fer 
readiness,  in  liis  waistcoat  pocket ;  and  comes  home  at  night, 
in  a  chair,  witli  such  thundei*s  at  the  door,  as  have  more  than 
once  brought  the  watchmen  from  tlieir  stands. 

Little  expenses  will  not  hurt  us ;  and  I  could  forgive  a  few 
juvenile  fitilics,  if  he  would  be  careful  of  the  main  ;  but  Ub 
favourite  topic  is  contempt  of  money,  which,  he  says,  is  of 
no  use  but  to  be  spent.  Riches  without  honour,  he  holds 
empty  things ;  and  once  told  me  to  my  face,  that  wealthy 
plodders  were  only  purveyors  to  men  of  spirit* 

lie  is  always  impatient  in  the  company  of  his  old  friend% 
and  seldom  speaks  till  he  is  warmed  with  wine;  he  then  en- 
tertains us  with  accounts  that  we  do  not  desire  to  hear,  of 
intrigues  among  lords  and  ladies,  and  quarrels  between  offi- 
eel's  of  the  guards  ;  shows  a  miniatui*e  on  his  snuflT-box,  and 
wonders  tliat  any  man  can  look  upon  tlie  new  dancer  withoit 
rapture. 

All  this  is  very  provokuig,  and  yet  all  tliis  might  be  bom, 
if  the  boy  could  support  his  pretensions.  But  whatever  he 
may  think,  he  is  yet  far  from  tlie  accomplishments  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate.  I  have 
watched  him  in  public  places.  He  sneaks  in  like  a  man  that 
knows  he  is  where  ISb  ^ould  not  be ;  he  is  proud  to  catch  the 
slightest  salutation^  ana- often  claims  it  when  it  is  not  intend^ 
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ed.  Other  aen  receive  dignity  from  dress,  but  my  booby 
looks  always  more  meanly  for  his  finery.  Dear  Mr.  Idler* 
tsU  bim  what  must  at  last  become  of  a  (op  whom  pride  wUl 
not  suflTer  to  be  a  trader,  and  whom  long  habits  in  a  shop 
forbid  to  be  a  gentleman. 

I  am,  Sir,  ftc 

TiH.  Waihscot. 
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Hacho,  a  king  of  Lapland,  was  in  his  youth  the  most.re- 
■owned  of  the  northern  warriors.  His  martial  achievements 
remain  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  flint  in  the  rocks  of  Hanga, 
tad  are  to  this  day  solemnly  carrolled  to  the  harp  by  the 
l4alanders,  at  the  fires  with  which  they  celebrate  their 
ni^tly  festivities.  Such  was  his  intrepid  spirit,  that  he  ven- 
tared  to  pass  the  lal^  Yether  to  the  isle  of  Wizards,  where 
be  descended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault  in  which  a  magician 
had  been  kept  bound  for  six  ages,  and  read  the  Gothic  cha- 
racters inscribed  on  his  brazen  mace.  His  eye  was  so  piercings 
tkaty  as  ancient  chronicles  report,  he  could  blunt  the  weapons 
c^  his  enemies  only  by  looking  at  them.  At  twelve  years  of 
age»  he  carried  an  iron  vessel  of  a  prodigious  weight,  for  the 
length  of  five  furlongs,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  chiefs  of 
his  fatlier's  castle. 

Nor  was  he  less  celebrated  for  his  prudence  and  wisdom. 
Two  of  his  proverbs  are  yet  remembered  and  repeated  among 
the  Laplander.  To  express  the  vigilance  of  the  Supremo 
Beings  ne  was  wont  to  say,  **  Odin's  belt  is  always  buckled." 
To  show  that  the  most  prosperous  condition  of  life  is  often 
hasardous,  his  lesson  was,  **  iVhen  you  slide  on  the  smoothest 
ioe^  beware  of  pits  beneath."  He  consoled  his  countrymen 
itken  they  were  once  preparing  to  leave  the  frozen  deserts  of 
Lapland,  and  resolved  to  seek  some  warmer  climate,  by  tell- 
ing them,  ^  that  the  eastern  nations,  notwithstanding  their 
boasted  fertility,  passed  every  night  amidst  the  horrours  of 
anxious  apprehension,  and  were  inexpressibly  affrighted,  and 
almost  stunned,  every  morning,  with  the  noise  of  the  sun 
while  he  was  rising." 

•  His  temperance  and  severity  of  manners  were  his  chief 
praise.  In  his  early  years  he  never  tasted  wine :  nor  would 
he  drink  out  of  a  painted  cup.    He  constantly  slept  in  his 
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armaary  with  his  spear  in  his  hand ;  noi*  would  he  use  a  bat> 
tle-axe  whose  handle  was  inlaid  with  brass.  He  did  nol^ 
however,  persevere  in  this  ccmtempt  of  luxury ;  nor  did  he 
close  his  days  with  honour. 

One  eveningy  after  hunting  the  Gulos,  or  wild-dog,  kting 
bewildered  in  a  solitary  forest,  and  having  passed  the  fatigues 
of  the  day  without  any  interval  of  refreshment,  he  discover- 
ed a  large  stoi*e  of  honey  in  the  hollow  of  a  pine*  This  was 
a  dainty  which  he  had  never  tasted  before,  and  being  at  onee 
faint  and  hungry,  he  fed  greedily  upon  it.  From  this  unu- 
sual and  delicious  repast  he  receivec^  so  much  satisfactioa, 
that,  at  his  return  home,  he  commanded  honey  to  be  senred 
up  at  his  table  every  day.  His  palate,  by  degrees,  became 
refined  and  vitiated ;  he  began  to  lose  his  native  relish  for 
simple  fare,  and  contracted  a  habit  of  indulging  himself  in 
delicacies  ;  he  (Nrdered  the  delightful  gardens  of  his  castle  to 
be  thrown  open,  in  which  the  most  luscious  fruits  had  bemi 
sufiered  to  ripen  and  decay,  unobsen-ed  and  untouched,  tot 
many  revolving  autumns,  and  gratified  his  appetite  with  luzi* 
rious  deserts.  At  length  he  found  it  expedient  to  introduce 
wine,  as  an  agreeable  improvement,  or  a  necessary  ingredi- 
cut  to  his  new  way  of  living ;  and  having  once  ts^ted  it,  be 
was  tempted  by  little  and  little  Id  gi^-e  a  loose  to  the  excesses 
of  intoxication.  His  general  simplicity  of  life  was  changed ; 
he  perfumed  his  apartments  by  burning  the  wood  of  the  most 
aromatic  fir,  and  commanded  his  helmet  to  be  ornamented 
with  beautiful  rows  of  tiie  teeth  of  the  reiikleer.  Indoleaoe 
and  effeminacy  stole  upon  him  by  pleasing  and  imperceptible 
gradations,  relaxed  the  sinews  of  his  resolution,  and  extfai* 
guished  his  thirst  of  military  glory. 

While  Hacho  was  thus  immersed  in  pleasure  and  in  repose* 
it  was  reported  to  him,  one  morning,  that  the  preceding  nigbt, 
a  disastrous  omen  had  been  discovered,  and  that  bats  and 
hideous  birds  had  drunk  up  the  oil  which  nourished  the  per- 
petual lamp  in  the  temple  of  Odin.  About  the  same  time  a 
messenger  arrived  to  tell  him,  that  tiie  king  of  Norway  had 
invaded  his  kingdom  with  a  formidable  army.  Hacho,  terri* 
fied  as  he  was  with  the  omen  of  the  night,  and  enervated 
with  indulgence,  roused  himself  from  his  voluptuous  lethargy, 
and,  recollecting  some  faint  and  few  sparks  of  veteran  va- 
lour,  marched  forward  to  meet  him.  Both  armies  joined  bat- 
tle in  the  foi-cst  where  Hacho  had  been  lost  after  hunting; 
and  it  so  happened,  that  the  king  of  Norway  challenged  him 
to  single  combat,  near  the  place  where  he  had  tasted  flie 
honey.  The  Lapland  chiefs  languid  and  long  disused  to  ami8» 
was  soon  overpowered ;  he  fell  to  the  ground ;  and,  hetatt 
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his  iBsultiBg  adversary  struck  his  head  from  his  body,  ut- 
tered this  exclamatioDy  which  the  Laplanders  still  use  as  an 
earlv  lesson  to  their  children :  ^  The  yidous  man  should  date 
hia  destruction  from  the  first  temptation.  How  justly  do  I 
fiUl  a  sacrifice  to  sloth  and  luzuryy  in  the  place  where  I  first 
yielded  to  those  allurements  which  seduced  me  to  deviate 
from  temperance  and  innocence  !  The  honey  which  I  tasted 
in  this  forest,  and  not  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Norway,  con- 
fueis  Hacho.'^ 


No.  97-    Saturday,  February  5S,  1760. 

* 

It  may,  I  think,  be  justly  observed,  that  few  books  disap- 

Kt  their  readers  more  than  the  narrations  of  travellers. 
„  part  of  mankind  is  naturally  curious  to  learn  the  senti* 
Mmta^  manners,  and  condition  of  the  rest ;  and  ev^y  mind 
that  has  leisure  or  power  to  extend  its  views,  must  be  desir- 
008  of  knowing  in  what  proportion  Providence  has  distri- 
buted the  blessings  of  nature,  or  tiie  advantages  of  art, 
among  the  several  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  general  desire  easily  procures  readers  to  every  book 
from  which  it  can  expect  gratification.  The  adventurer  upon 
imknown  coasts,  and  tiie  describer  of  distant  regions,  is  al- 
ways welcomed  as  a  man  who  has  laboured  for  (£e  pleasure 
of  others,  and  who  is  able  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  and  rec- 
tify our  opinions  ;  but  when  the  volume  is  opened,  nothing  is 
fiMuid  but  such  general  accounts  as  leave  no  distinct  idea  be- 
hfaid  them,  or  such  minute  enumerations  as  few  can  read  with 
eitlier  profit  or  delight 

Every  writer  of  travels  should  consider,  that,  like  all 
other  authors,  he  undertakes  either  to  instruct  or  please,  or 
to  mingle  pleasure  witii  instruction.  He  that  instructs  must 
oler  to  the  mind  something  to  be  imitated,  or  something  to  be 
avoided ;  he  that  pleases  must  offer  new  images  to  his  read- 
er, and  enable  him  to  form  a  tacit  comparison  of  his  owii^ 
state  with  that  of  others. 

The  greater  part  of  travellers  tell  notliing,  because  their 
method  of  travelling  supplies  them  w^tli  nothing  to  be  tpld. 
He  that  enters  a  town  at  night,  and  surveys  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  hastens  away  to  another  places  and  guesses  at 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  entertainment  which 
his  inn  afforded  him,  may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a 
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hasty  change  of  sccnest  and  a  confused  remembrance  el 
palaces  and  churches ;  he  may  gratify  his  eye  with  varietj 
of  landscapes,  and  regale  his  palate  with  a  succession  of  Yin- 
tagcs ;  but  let  him  be  contented  to  please  himself  witiMNK 
endeavouring  to  disturb  others.  Why  should  he  record  OC* 
cursions  by  which  nothing  could  be  learned,  or  wish  to  make 
a  show  of  knowledge  which*  without  some  power  of  ~ 

unknown  to  other  mortals,  he  never  could  attain* 

Of  those  who  crowd  the  world  with  their  itineraries, 
have  no  other  purpose  than  to  describe  tiic  face  of  the  oomh 
try ;  those  who  sit  idle  at  home,  and  ai-e  curious  to  knov 
what  is  done  or  suffered  in  distant  countries,  may  be  infonnod 
by  one  of  these  wanderers,  that  on  a  certain  day  he  set  oat 
early  with  the  caravan,  and  in  the  first  hour's  march  saw. 
towanls  the  south,  a  hill  covered  with  trees,  then  passed  over 
a  stream,  which  ran  northward  with  a  swift  course,  Wt 
which  is  probably  dry  in  the  summer  months ;  that  an  hoar 
after  he  saw  something  to  the  right  which  looked  at  a  dii- 
tanre  like  a  castle  with  towers,  but  which  he  discovered  after 
wards  to  be  a  craggy  rock ;  that  he  then  entei-ed  a  valley,  in 
which  he  saw  sever.al  trees  tall  and  flounshiiig,  watered  byt 
rivulet  not  marked  in  the  maps,  of  which  he  was  not  able  to 
learn  the  name ;  that  the  road  affcerw  ard  grew  stony  and  the 
country  uneven,  wheiT  he  observed  among  the  hills  manj 
hollows  worn  by  torrents,  and  was  told  that  the  road  im 
passable  only  part  of  the  year;  that  going  on  they  found  the 
remains  of  a  building,  once  perhaps  a  fortress  to  secure  tke 
pass,  or  to  restrain  the  robbers,  of  which  the  present  inhabi- 
tants can  give  no  othei*  account  than  that  it  is  haunted  bj 
fairies ;  that  they  went  to  dine  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  aod 
travelled  the  rest  of  the  day  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  from 
which  the  road  turned  aside  towai*ds  evening,  and  broogU 
them  within  sight  of  a  village  which  was  once  a  considerable 
town,  but  wliich  afforded  them  neither  good  victuals  nor 
commodious  lodging. 

Thus  he  conducts  his  reader  through  wet  and  dr}%  over 
rough  and  smooth,  without  incidents,  without  reflection ;  and, 
if  he  obtains  his  company  for  another  day,  will  dismiss  hint 
again  at  night,  equally  fatigued  with  a  like  succession  of 
i*ocks  and  streams,  mountains  and  ruins. 

This  is  the  common  style  of  those  sons  of  enterprise  who 
visit  savage  countries,  and  range  through  solitude  and  deso- 
lation ;  who  pass  a  desert,  and  tell  that  it  is  sandy :  who 
cross  a  valley,  and  find  that  it  is  green.  There  arc  others ef 
more  delicate  sensibility,  that  visit  only  the  realms  of  ele* 
gance  and  softness ;  that  wander  tlirough  Italian  palaces, 
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and  amuse  the  gentle  reader  with  catalogues  of  pictures ;  that 
hear  masses  in  magnificent  churches,  and  recount  the  num- 
ber of  the  pillarsy  or  variegations  of  the  pavement.  And 
there  are  vet  others,  who,  in  disdain  of  trifles,  copy  inscrip- 
tions elegant  and  rude*  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  transcribe 
into  their  book  the  walls  of  every  edifice,  sacn*d  or  civil.  He 
that  reads  these  books  must  consider  his  labour  as  its  own 
rewar<l ;  for  he  will  find  nothing  on  which  attention  can  fix, 
or  which  memory  can  retain. 

Be  that  would  travel  for  the  entei'tainment  of  others,  should 
remember  that  the  great  object  of  remark  is  human  life. 
Every  nation  has  sometliing  particular  in  its  manufactures. 
its  works  of  genius,  its  m^icines,  its  agriculture,  its  cus- 
toms, and  its  policy.  He  only  is  a  useful  traveller  who  biings 
home  something  by  which  his  country  may  be  benefited ; 
who  procurer  some  supply  of  want,  or  some  mitigation  of 
evil,  which  may  enable  his  i*eaders  to  compare  their  condi- 
tion with  that  of  others,  to  improve  it  whenever  it  is  worse^ 
and  whenever  it  is  better  to  enjoy  it. 


No.  98.     Saturday,  March  1,  1760. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sm — ^I  am  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who,  during  his 
lifetime  enjoyed  a  small  income  which  arose  from  a  pension 
tkom  the  coui-t.  by  which  lie  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  genteel 
and  comfortable  manner. 

By  the  situation  in  life  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was  fro- 

Cntly  introduced  into  the  company  of  those  of  much  greater 
unes  tlian  his  own,  among  whom  he  was  always  received 
with  complaisance,  and  treated  with  civility. 

At  six  >ears  of  age  I  was  sent  to  a  boarding  school  in  the 
country,  at  which  1  continued  till  my  father^s  death.  This 
Bdancholy  event  happened  at  a  time  when  I  was  by  no  means 
of  a  sufficient  age  to  manage  for  myself,  while  the  passions 
•f  youth  continued  unsubdued,  and  before  experience  could 
guide  my  sentiments  or  my  actions. 

I  was  then  taken  from  school  by  an  uncle,  to  the  care  of 
whom  my  father  had  committed  me  on  his  dying  beil.  With 
him  I  lived  several  years;  and  as  he  was  unmarried,  the 
management  of  his  family  was  committed  to  me.    In  this 

VOL.  IV.-^G  g  « 
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character  I  always  endeavoured  to  acquit  myself,  if  not  with 
applause,  at  least  without  censure. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  a  young  gentleman  of  some  for- 
tune paid  his  addresses  to  me,  and  offered  nic  terms  of  mar- 
riage. This  proposal  I  should  readily  have  accepted,  because^ 
from  vicinity  of  residence,  and  from  many  opportunities  of 
observing  his  behaviour,  I  had  in  some  sort  contracted  an 
affection  for  him.  My  uncle,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  knoWp 
refused  his  consent  to  this  alliance,  though  it  would  have 
been  complied  with  by  the  father  of  the  young  gentleman; 
and  as  the  future  condition  of  my  life  was  wholly  dependent 
on  him,  I  was  not  willing  to  disoblige  him,  and  therefore^ 
though  unwillingly,  declined  the  offer. 

My  uncle,  who  possessed  a  plentiful  fortune,  frequently 
hinted  to  me  in  conversation,  that  at  his  death  I  should  be 
provided  for  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  should  be  able  to  make 
my  future  life  comfortable  and  happy.  As  this  promise  wis 
often  repeated,  I  was  the  less  anxious  about  any  provision  for 
myself,  in  a  short  time  my  uncle  was  taken  ill,  and  thoagh 
all  possible  means  were  made  use  of  for  liis  recovery,  in  a 
few  days  he  died. 

The  «ori-ow  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  relation,  by  whom  I 
had  been  always  treated  witli  the  greatest  kindness,  however 
grievous,  was  not  the  worst  of  my  misfortunes.  As  he  en- 
joyed an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  health,  he  was  the  less 
mindful  of  his  dissolution,  and  died  intestate;  by  which 
means  his  whole  fortune  devolved  to  a  nearer  relation,  the 
heir  at  law. 

Thus  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  living  in  the  manner  with 
which  I  have  so  long  flattered  myself,  I  am  doubtful  idiat 
method  I  shall  take  to  procure  a  decent  maintenance.  I  have 
been  educated  in  a  manner  that  has  set  me  above  a  state  of 
servitude ;  and  my  situation  renders  me  unfit  for  the  company 
of  those  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  conversed.  But,  though 
disappointed  in  my  expectations,  I  do  not  despair.  I  will 
hope  that  assistance  may  still  bie  obtained  for  innocent  dis- 
tress, and  tliat  friendship,  though  rare,  is  yet  not  impossible 
to  be  found. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

SoFuiA  Ueedfui- 


So.  90.     Si.T(TaoAT,  Marcli  8,  1760. 

I  Ortnfrnil  of  Busra  was  oim  Any  n-andcring  along  the 
'  .  iiHiKing  on  Um'  varieties  of  mrrctiiiiidiB« 
'  ntl  ti)  lii.t  viow,  iutd  ubsprviiig  tlif  tlilTcr- 
'  li  bu.iirtl  tlif  multitudrs  nti  cvcrj  wdc, 
iioin  the  tranquillity  of  mcilitation  by  k 
^•i  tli^t  i.ili^lnictcd  )i(H  passago.  H«  rai4C<l  his  ryes,  and 
ochir/  vizier,  who,  having;  returned  froin  the  divaiii 
uttcniig  hifl  palace. 

'  y   J  mitij^U'il  with  the  attendants,  and  b<-in|;  tmpposetl 

||ve  aonie  jKlitiitii  for  tlic  vizier,  v>i\n  periuttted  (<>  t-iiter. 

prvcycd  tlie  NjiitciousnrKH  of  tJie  apartnicnt-i,  admired  tiw, 

■  bung  wiUiguiili'o  tapc»lry,  and  tliv  Hmirs  covcrud  «*ith 

I  carp<-tK,  and  dctipiiwd  the  siinpl*-  ivcatncss  of  bin  own 

Aitatton. 

1:17,  s^>*'  !■*'  '"^  hlinHcIf,  thin  palace  is  tho  aeat  ofbapiH' 

Efrfaierc  picasui-e  suocpcilii  tu  pleasure  ami  tliscuiitciit  and 

rcan  have  ii»  adtnitision.     Whatever  nature  has  pro- 

I  fur  the  deli);ht  of  .seiiHc,  ii*  here  hprca*!  forth  tu  l*e  ca- 

What  cau  mortals  hopeoriuaginc,  whirbltie  mai^ter 

Bb  pftlarc  liiLt  not  obtained!  The  dishra  of  luxury  cover 

*  iUe ;  thr  voice  iif  bannony  lulls  hira  in  htH  bowers ;  he 

»  tiie  fragranie  of  the  groves  of  Java,  and  slretin  ujion 

^own  of  Ibc  c>gnel.-i  of  (iangen.     Uc  flpeakit.   and  bis 

late  19  oltevcd ;  lie  viishpR.  and  his  wiith  ih  gratified :  all 

1  he  Bets  obry  him,  and  all  whom  In-  beant  Hatter  him. 

'■TcrcnU  OrlMgrul,  is  thy  cnitdition,  who  arlilo  -med  to 

<r|KUiai  lornienta  of  unsatisfied  desire,  and  who  bast  no 

nt  in  tby  power  that  can  witlibold  th<'e  fruni  Uiy  own 

IS  !  They  let!  iLee  tliatthou  art  wi-'*t^ :  hnt  what  doea 

ivail  with  itoverly  !  None  will  ttattcr  (lie  poor;  and 

JrUe  bave  very  littlr  power  of  Battering  themselves.  That 

1 18  surely  tiie  most  wi-etrlicd  of  the  sons  "f  wrelrhedncmt, 

kUves  with  bis  own  faults*  and  folliei«  always  before  hini, 

who  baa  mine  to  rvconoile  hiiu  to  himfKlf  by  praiw  and 

vtion.     1  have  hiHg  sought  content,  and  have  not  fotind 

1  will  frotn  this  moment  endeavour  to  bn  rich. 

StU  of  his  new  rcfiolution,  he  shut  himself  in  his  rhamber 

Vito  months,  to  dciiUfratJ'  how  ho  should  grow  rich  ;  be 

mUniei*  purposed  lo  offer  himself  a^  a  couHBcllor  to  one  of 

"'      I  of  India ;  and  sumetimrs  resolvol  tn  dig  for  dia- 

■  tbe  mine^  of  Golconda.    One  day,  aOer  somr  ' 

KiriAlent  fluctuation  of  opinion,  sleep  insensiUly 

~  a  ciuir  i  be  drcajficd  that  he  wati  ranging  a  ' 


jr  dia-  ^^^H 
hours  ^^^H 
yseiz-  ^^^1 
desert  ^^^H 
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country  in  search  of  some  one  that  might  teach  him  to  grow 
rich :  and  as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hifi  shaded  with  cypressy 
in  doubt  whither  to  direct  his  steps,  his  father  appeared  on  a 
sudden  standing  befoi-e  him.  **  Ortogrul/'  said  the  old  man, 
^'  I  know  til  J  perplexity  ;  listen  to  thy  father;  turn  thine  eye 
on  the  opposite  mountain."   Ortogrul  looked,  and  saw  a  tor* 
rent  tumbling  down  tiie  rocks,  roaring  with  the  noise  of 
thunder,  and  scattering  its  foam  on  the  impending  woodsi 
^^Now,"  said  his  father,  *'  behold  the  valley  that  lies  between 
the  h- lis."     Ortogrul  looked,  and  espied  a  little  well,  out  of 
which  issued  a  small  rivulet.  ^'Tell  me  now,"  said  hisfathefi 
''^  dost  thou  wish  for  sudden  aiBuence,  that  may  pour  upon  thee 
like  the  mountain  torrent,  or  for  a  slow  and  gradual  increan 
resembling  the  rill  gliding  from  the  well  r"  <'  Let  me  be  quick- 
ly rich,"  said  Ortogrul :  <*  let  the  golden  stream  be  quick  and 
violent."  **  Look  round  thee,"  said  his  father,  *^  once  again.'' 
Ortogrul  looked,   and  perceived  the  channel  of  the  torrent 
dry  and  dusty ;  hut  following  the  rivulet  from  the  well,  he 
ti'aced  it  to  a  wide  lake,  which  the  supply,  slow  and  constant, 
kept  always  full.  He  waked,  and  detennincd  to  grow  rich  by 
silent  profit  and  persevering  industry. 

Having  sold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in  merchandise^ 
and  in  twenty  years  purchased  lands  on  which  he  raised  t 
house,  equal  in  sumptuousness  to  that  of  the  Vizier,  to  wliidi 
he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  pleasui*e,  expecting  to  enjoy  all 
the  feli(!ity  which  he  had  imagined  riches  able  to  afford.  Lei- 
sui-e  soon  made  him  weary  of  himself;  and  he  longed  to  be 
persuaded  that  he  was  great  and  happy.  He  was  courteoas 
and  liberal :  he  gave  all  that  appnmched  him  hopes  of  pleas- 
ing him,  and  all  who  should  please  him  hopes  of  being  re- 
warded. Eveiy  art  of  praise  was  tried,  and  every  source  of 
adulatory  fiction  was  exhausted.  Ortogrul  heai'd  his  flatter* 
ers  without  delight,  because  he  found  himself  unable  to  believe 
them.  His  own  heart  told  him  its  frailties  ;  his  own  under 
standing  reproached  him  witli  his  faults.  '*How  long,"  said 
he,  with  a  deep  sigli,  *^  have  I  been  labouring  in  vain  to  amass 
weultli  which  at  lass  is  useless !  Let  no  man  hereafter  wish  to 
be  rich,  who  is  ali-eadv  too  wise  to  be  flattered  !" 


?o.  100.  THE  IDLER.  e£!9 


No.  lOO,     Satukday,  March  15,  1760, 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir — ^The  uncertainty  and  defects  of  language  have  pro- 
duced very  frequent  complaints  among  the  learned  ;  yet  there 
still  remain  many  words  among  us  undefined,  which  are  very 
necessary  to  be  rightly  understood,  and  which  produce  very 
mischievous  mistakes  when  they  are  erroneously  interpreted. 

1  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy  beyond  the  usual  time.  In  the 
hurry  first  of  pleasure  and  afterwards  of  business^  I  felt  no 
want  of  a  domestic  companion  ;  but,  becoming  weary  of  la- 
bour. I  soon  gi*ew  more  weary  of  idleness,  and  thought  it  rea- 
flonable  to  follow  the  custom  of  life,  and  to  seek  some  solace 
of  my  cares  in  female  tenderness,  and  some  amusement  of  my 
leisure  in  female  cheerfulness. 

The  choice  which  has  been  long  delayed  is  commonly  made 
at  last  with  great  caution.  My  resolution  was  to  keep  my 
ptssions  neutral,  and  to  marry  only  in  compliance  with  my 
reason.  I  di*ew  upon  a  page  in  my  pocket-book  a  scheme  of 
all  female  virtues  and  vices,  with  the  vices  which  border  upon 
every  virtue,  and  the  virtues  which  are  allied  to  every  vice. 
I  considered  that  wit  was  sarcastic,  and  magnanimity  impe- 
rkios ;  that  avarice  was  economical,  and  ignorance  obsequi- 
ous; and  having  estimated  the  good  andevil  of  every  quality, 
employed  my  own  diligence  and  that  of  my  friends,  to  find  the 
lady  in  whom  nature  and  reason  had  reached  that  happy  me- 
diocrity which  is  equally  remote  from  exuberance  and  defi- 
ciency. 

Every  woman  has  her  admirers  and  her  censurers ;  and 
the  expectations  which  one  i*aised,  were  by  another  quickly 
depressed ;  yet  there  was  one  in  whose  favour  almost  all  suf- 
trwgca  concurred.  Miss  Gentle  was  universally  allowed  to 
be  a  good  sort  of  woman.  Her  fortune  was  not  large,  but 
so  prudently  managed,  that  she  wore  finer  clothes  and  saw- 
more  company  than  many  who  were  known  to  be  twice  as 
rich.  Miss  Gentle's  visits  were  everywhere  welcome;  and, 
whatever  family  she  favoured  with  her  company,  she  always 
left  behind  her  such  a  degree  of  kindness  as  recommended  her 
to  others ;  every  day  extended  her  acquaintance,  and  all  who 
knew  her  declared  that  they  never  met  with  a  better  sort  of 
woman. 

To  Miss  (ientle  I  made  my  addresses ;  and  was  i*cceived 
irith  great  equality  of  temper.     She  did  not  in  the  days  of 
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courtship  assume  the  priTilege  of  imposing  rigorous  com- 
mandsy  or  resenting  slight  offences.  If  I  forgot  any  of  her 
injunctions,  I  was  gently  reminded  ;  if  I  missed  the  minute  of 
appointment,  I  was  easily  forgiven.  I  foresaw  nothing  in 
marriage  but  a  halcyon  calm,  and  longed  for  the  hapinness 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  inseparable  society  of  a  good 
soii;  of  woman. 

The  jointure  was  soon  settled  by  tlie  intervention  of  friends^ 
and  the  day  came  in  which  Miss  Gentle  was  made  mine  for 
ever.  The  first  montli  was  passed  easily  enough  in  receiTing 
and  repaying  the  civilities  of  our  friends.  The  bride  prac^ 
tised  with  great  exactness  all  the  niceties  of  ceremony,  and 
distributed  her  notice  in  the  most  punctilious  proportioai 
to  tlie  friends  who  surrounded  us  witli  their  happy  anga- 
ries. 

But  the  time  soon  came  when  we  were  left  to  ourselvesy  and 
wei'eto  receive  our  pleasures  from  each  other ;  and  I  then  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  I  was  not  formed  to  be  much  delighted 
by  a  good  sort  of  woman.  Her  great  principle  is,  that  the 
oi*dct*s  of  a  family  must  not  be  bi*oken.  Every  hour  of  the 
day  has  its  employment  inviolably  appropriated,  nor  will  any 
importunity  pei*suade  her  to  walk  in  the  garden  at  the  time 
she  lias  devoted  to  her  needle-work,  or  to  sit  up  stairs  in  that 
part  of  the  forenoon  which  she  has  accustomed  herself  to  8[>end 
in  the  back  parlour.  She  allows  herself  to  sit  half  an  hour 
after  breakfast,  and  an  hour  after  dinner  ;  while  I  am  talking 
or  reading  to  her,  she  keeps  her  eye  upon  her  watcli,  and  when 
the  minute  of  departure  conies,  will  leave  an  argument  un- 
finished, or  the  intrigue  of  a  play  unravelled.  She  once 
called  me  to  supjier  when  I  was  watching  an  eclipse^  and 
summoned  me  at  another  time  to  bed  when  I  was  going  to 
give  directions  at  a  fire. 

Her  conversation  is  so  habitually  cautious,  that  she  never 
talks  to  me  but  in  general  terms,  as  to  one  whom  it  is  danger- 
ous to  trust.  For  discriminations  of  character  she  has  no 
names  :  all  whom  she  mentions  are  honest  men  and  agreeable 
women.  She  smiles  not  by  sensation,  but  by  practice  :  Her 
laugiiter  is  never  excited  but  by  a  joke,  and  her  notion  of  a 
joke  is  not  very  delicate.  The  repetition  of  a  good  joke 
does  not  weaken  its  effect;  if  she  has  laughed  once,  she  will 
laugh  again. 

She  is  an  enemy  to  nothing  but  ill-nature  and  pride ;  but 
she  has  frequent  reason  to  lament  that  they  are  so  frequent 
in  the  world.  All  wiio  arc  not  equally  pleased  with  the  good 
and  bad,  with  tlie  elegant  and  gross,  with  the  witty  and  tlie 
dull ;  all  w  ho  distinguish  excellence  from  defect,  she  consi- 
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den  as  ill-natured ;  and  she  condemns  as  proud  all  who  re- 
press impertinence  or  quell  presumption,  or  expect  respect 
nrom  any  other  eminence  than  that  of  fortune,  to  which  she  is 
always  willing  to  pay  homage. 

There  are  none  whom  she  openly  hates ;  for  if  once  she 
•uflTerSy  or  believes  herself  to  suffer,  any  contempt  or  insult, 
she  never  dismisses  it  from  her  mind,  but  takes  all  opportuni- 
ties to  tell  how  easily  she  can  forgive.  There  are  none  whom 
die  loves  much  better  than  others ;  for  when  any  of  her  ac- 

Juaintance  decline  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  always 
nds  it  inconvenient  to  visit  them ;  her  affection  continues 
unaltered ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  intimate  with  the  whole 
town. 

She  dally  exercises  her  benevolence  by  pitying  every  mis- 
fortune that  happens  to  every  family  within  her  circle  of  no- 
tice ;  she  is  in  hourly  tcrrours  lest  one  should  catch  cold  in 
the  rain,  and  another  be  frightened  by  the  high  wind.  Her 
charity  she  shows  by  lamenting  that  so  many  poor  wretches 
dMvld  languish  in  the  streets ;  and  by  wondering  what  the 
grest  can  think  on,  that  they  do  so  little  good  with  so  large 
Mtftfes. 

Her  house  is  elegant,  and  her  table  dainty,  though  slie  has 
Utile  taste  of  elegance,  and  is  wholly  free  fh>m  vicious  luxu- 
ry ;  but  she  comforts  herself  that  nobody  can  say  that  her 
IflNiBe  is  dirty,  or  that  her  dishes  are  not  well  drest 

This  Mr.  Idler,  I  have  found  by  long  experience  to  be  tlie 
character  of  a  good  sort  of  woman,  which  I  have  sent  you 
fiir  flie  information  of  those  by  whom  a  good  sort  of  woman 
and  a  good  woman  may  happen  to  be  used  as  equivalent  terms^ 
aad  who  may  suffer  by  the  mistake,  like 

Tour  humUe  servant, 

Tim.  Warner. 


No.  101.    Satitrdat^  March  22,  1760. 

Omar,  the  son  of  Hussan,  had  passed  seventy-five  years  in 
honour  and  prosperity.  The  favour  of  three  successive 
Calib  had  filled  his  house  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  when- 
ever he  appeared,  the  benedictions  of  the  people  proclaimed 
Ms  passage. 

Terrestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continuance.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  flame  is  wasting  its  fuel ;  the  fragrant  flower  is 
passing  away  in  its  own  odours.  The  vigour  of  Omar  be- 
gan to  ful)  the  curls  of  beauty  fell  from  his  head,  strength 
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(lepailed  from  his  hands,  and  agility  from  his  feet  He  gave 
back  to  the  Calif  the  keys  of  trust  and  the  seals  of  secrecy ; 
and  sought  no  other  pleasure  for  the  remains  of  life  than  the 
converse  of  the  wise  and  the  gratitude  of  the  good. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpaired.  His  cham- 
ber was  filled  by  visitants,  eager  to  catch  tlie  dictates  of  ez-> 
pericnce,  and  officious  to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration.  Ca- 
led,  the  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  entered  every  day 
early,  and  retired  late.  Ho  was  beautiful  and  eloquent: 
Omar  admii-ed  his  wit»  and  loved  his  docility.  Tell  roe,  said 
Caled,  thou  to  whose  voice  nations  have  listened,  and  who9» 
wisdom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  tell  me  how  I 
may  resemble  Omar  the  prudent  ?  The  arts  by  which  yoa 
have  gained  power  and  preserved  it,  are  to  you  no  longer 
necessary  or  useful ;  impart  to  me  the  secret  of  your  conduct 
and  teach  me  the  plan  upon  which  your  wisdom  has  built  your 
foi'tune. 

Young  man,  said  Omar,  it  is  of  little  use  to  form  plans  of 
life.  When  I  took  my  first  survey  of  the  world,  in  my 
twentieth  year,  having  considei*ed  the  various  conditions  of 
mankind,  in  the  hour  of  solitude  I  said  thus  to  myself,  lean- 
ing against  a  cedar  which  spread  its  branches  over  my  head : 
"  Seventy  years  arc  allowed  to  man  ;  I  have  yet  fifty  remain- 
ing :  ten  years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
and  ten  I  wilt  pa'^s  in  foreign  countries  :  I  shall  be  learned, 
and  therefore  shall  be  honoui*ed  :  every  city  will  shout  at  my 
aiTival,  and  every  student  will  solicit  my  friendship.  Twenty 
years  thus  passed  will  store  my  mind  with  images,  which  1 
shall  he  busy  through  the  rest  of  my  life  in  combining  and 
comparing.  I  shall  revel  in  inexhaustible  accumulations  of 
intellectual  riches  :  I  shall  find  new  pleasures  for  every  mo- 
ment, and  shall  never  moi*e  be  weary  of  myself.  I  wilK 
however,  not  deviate  too  far  fmni  tlie  beaten  track  of  life,  bat 
will  try  what  can  be  found  in  female  dv»Jicacy.  I  will  marry 
a  wife  beautiful  as  the  llouries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide  ;  with 
her  I  will  live  twenty  yeai*s  within  the  suburbs  of  Bagdat,  in 
every  pleivsure  that  wealth  ran  purchase  and  fancy  can  in- 
vent. 1  will  then  retire  to  a  nral  dwelling,  pass  my  last  days  in 
obscurity  and  contemplation,  and  lie  silently  down  on  the  bed 
of  death.  Through  my  life  it  shall  be  my  settled  resolution, 
tliat  I  will  never  depend  upon  tlie  smile  of  princes ;  that  I 
will  never  stand  exposed  to  the  artifices  of  courts :  I  will 
never  pant  for  public  honours,  nor  disturb  my  quiet  with  af- 
fairs of  state.**  Such  was  my  scheme  of  life,  which  I  im- 
pressed indelil)ly  upon  my  memory. 

The  fii*stpart  of  my  ensuing  time  was  to  be  spent  in  search 
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of  knowledge ;  and  I  know  not  how  I  was  diverted  fimm  my 
design.     I  had  no  visible  impediments  without,  nor  any  un- 

Eivemable  passions  within*  I  regarded  knowledge  as  the 
ghest  honour  and  the  most  engaging  pleasure ;  yet  day 
stole  upon  day,  and  month  glided  after  month ,  till  I  found 
tibat  seven  years  of  the  first  ten  had  vanished,  and  left  no- 
thing behind  them.  I  now  postponed  my  purpose  of  travel- 
ling ;  for  why  should  I  go  inroad  while  so  much  remained  to 
be  learned  at  home  ?  I  immured  myself  for  four  years,  and 
studied  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  fame  of  my  skill  reach- 
ed tlie  judges ;  I  was  found  able  to  speak  upon  doubtful  ques- 
tions, and  was  commanded  to  stand  at  the  footstool  of  the 
caliL  I  was  heard  with  attention,  I  was  consulted  with  confi- 
dence, and  the  love  of  praise  fastened  on  my  heart 

I  still  wished  to  see  distant  countries,  listened  with  rap- 
tnre  to  the  relations  of  travellers,  and  resolved  some  time  to 
ask.  my  dismission,  that  I  might  feast  my  soul  with  novelty ; 
but  my  presence  was  always  necessary,  and  the  stream  of  bu- 
MMBS  hurried  me  along.  Sometimes  1  was  afraid  lest  I 
ttonld  be  charged  with  ingratitude ;  but  I  still  proposed  to 
travdf  and  therefore  would  not  confine  myself  by  marriage. 

In  my  fiftieth  year  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  time  of  tra- 
velliog  was  past,  and  thought  it  best  to  lay  hold  on  the  felicity 

SBtin  my  power,  and  indulge  myself  in  domestic  pleasures. 
at  at  fifty  no  man  easily  finds  a  woman  beautiful  as  the 
Honries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide.  I  inquired  and  rejected,  con- 
sulted and  deliberated  till  the  sixty-second  year  made  me 
ashamed  of  gazing  upon  girls.  I  had  now  nothing  left  but 
retirement ;  and  for  retirement  I  never  found  a  time,  till  dis- 
ease forced  me  from  public  employment. 

Sach  was  my  scheme,  and  such  has  been  its  consequence. 
With  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  I  trifled  away  the 
years  of  improvement ;  with  a  restless  desire  of  seeing  dif- 
ftrent  countries,  I  have  always  resided  in  the  same  city; 
with  the  highest  expectation  of  connubial  felicity,  I  have 
fived  unmarried ;  and  with  unalterable  resolutions  of  con- 
templative retirement,  I  am  going  to  die  within  the  walls  of 
Ba^t 

TOL.  IV. — H  k 
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No.  10£.    Satubdat,  March  29,  1760. 

It  very  seldom  happens  to  man  that  his  business  is  hit 
pleasure.  What  is  done  from  necessity,  is  so  often  to  be  done 
^hen  against  the  present  inclination,  and  so  often  fills  the 
mind  with  anxiety,  that  an  habitual  dislike  steals  upon  m^ 
and  we  shrink  involuntarily  from  the  remembrance  of  o«r 
task.  This  is  the  reason  why  almost  every  one  wishes  to  mA 
his  employment;  he  does  not  like  another  state,  hot  is  ms- 
gusted  with  his  own. 

From  this  unwillingness  to  perform  more  than  is  requirel 
of  that  which  is  commonly  performed  with  reluctance,  it  pio^ 
ceeds  that  few  authors  write  their  own  lives.  StatesiMi 
courtiers,  ladies,  generals,  and  seamen,  have  given  to  tlie 
world  their  own  stories,  and  the  events  with  which  their  dif- 
ferent stations  have  made  them  acquainted.  They  retired  to 
the  closet  as  to  a  place  of  quiet  and  amusement,  and  pleased 
themselves  with  writing,  because  they  could  lay  down  the 
pen  whenever  they  were  weary.  But  the  author,  however 
conspicuous  or  however  important,  either  in  the  public  eyo 
or  in  his  own,  leaves  his  life  to  be  related  by  his  successors, 
for  he  cannot  gratify  his  vanity  but  by  sacrificing  his  e4isc. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  uniformity  of  a  studious 
life  affords  no  matter  for  narration  :  but  the  truth  Ls.  that  ef 
the  most  studious  life  a  great  part  passes  without  study.  An 
author  partakes  of  the  common  condition  of  humanity  :  he  Is 
born  and  married  like  another  man  ;  he  has  hopes  and  fears, 
expectations  and  disappointments,  griefs  and  joys,  and  friends 
and  enemies,  like  a  courtier  or  a  statesman  ;  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive why  his  affairs  should  not  excite  curiosity  as  much  as 
the  whisper  of  a  drawing-room,  or  the  factioits  of  a  cstmp. 

Nothing  detains  the  reader's  attention  more  powerraDy 
than  deep  involutions  of  distress,  or  sudden  vicissitudes  of 
fortune ;  and  these  might  be  abundantly  afforded  by  memoirs 
of  the  sons  of  literature.  They  are  entangled  by  contracts 
which  they  know  not  how  to  fulfil,  and  obliged  to  write  on 
subjects  which  they  do  not  understand.  Every  publication 
is  a  new  period  of  time,  from  which  some  increase  or  declen- 
sion of  fame  is  to  be  reckoned.  The  gradations  of  a  hero's 
life  are  from  battle  to  battle,  and  of  an  author's,  from  book 
to  book. 

Success  and  miscarriage  have  the  same  effects  in  all  condi- 
tions. The  prosperous  are  feared,  hated,  and  flattered  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  avoided^  pitied^  and  despised.    No  sooner  is 
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i  book  published,  .than  the  writer  may  judge  of  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  If  his  acquaintance  press  round  him  in  public 
places,  or  salute  him  from  the  other  side  of  the  street;  if  invi- 
tations to  dinner  come  thick  upon  him,  and  those  with  whom 
lie  dines  keep  him  to  supper ;  if  the  ladies  turn  to  him  when 
his  coat  is  plain,  and  the  footman  serve  him  with  attention 
ind  alacrity,  he  may  be  sure  that  his  work  has  been  praised 
by  some  leader  of  literary  fashions. 

Of  declining  reputation  the  symptoms  are  not  less  easily 
observed.  If  the  author  enters  a  coffee  house*  he  has  a  box 
to  himself;  if  he  calls  at  a  bookseller's,  the  boy  turns  his 
>ack  ;  and,  what  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  prognostics,  authors 
pvill  visit  him  in  a  morning,  and  talk  to  him  hour  9Ster  hour 
»f  the  malevolence  of  critics,  the  neglect  of  merit,  the  bad 
;aste  of  the  age,  and  the  candour  of  posterity. 

All  this,  modified  and  raried  by  accident  and  custom,  would 
Ebnn.Tery  amusing  scenes  of  biography,  and  might  recreate 
naay  a  mind  which  is  very  little  deligbted  with  conspiracies 
or  battles,  intrigues  of  a  cmxrU  or  debates  of  a  parliament. 
Tq  this  might  be  added  all  the  changes  of  the  countenance  of 
a  patron,  traced  from  the  first  glow  which  flattery  raises  in 
bia  cheek,  through  ardour  of  fondness,  vehemence  of  promise, 
magnificence  of  praise,  excuse  of  delay,  and  lamentation  of 
iaaSility,  to  the  last  chill  look  of  final  dismission,  when  the 
one  grows  weary  of  soliciting,  and  the  other  of  hearing  soli- 
citation. 

Thus  copious  are  the  materials  which  haye  been  hitherto 
goffered  to  lie  neglected,  while  the  repositories  of  every  fo- 
nfly  that  has  produced  a  soldier  or  a  minister  are  ransacked, 
md  libraries  are  crowded  with  useless  folios  of  state-papers 
which  will  never  be  read,  and  which  contribute  nothing  to  va- 
huible  knowledge. 

I  hope  the  learned  will  be  taught  to  know  their  own 
strength  and  their  value,  and,  instead  of  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  honour  of  those  who  seldom  thank  them  for  their  la- 
bpors,  resolve  at  last  to  do  justice  to  themselves. 


No.  103.     Satukdat,  April  5,  1760. 

Betpicere  Ad  longs  juMit  tpatia  ultima  vitse.  Jut. 

MifCH  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  mankind  arises  from 
the  conjectures  which  every  one  makes  of  the  thoughts  of 
others;  we  all  enjoy  praine  which  wo  di>  not  hear,  and  resent 
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contempt  which  we  do  not  see.  The  Idkr  may  Hiefefiirebf 
toTfpyeUy  if  he  saflbrs  his  ima^nation  to  represent  to  Mm 
what  his  readers  will  say  or  think  when  thw  are  infimMl 
that  they  have  now  his  last  paper  in  their  hands. 

Value  is  more  frequently  raised  hy  scarcity  than  by  usa 
That  which  lay  n^ected  when  it  was  common^  rises  i»etf-  • 
mation  as  its  quantity  becomes  less.    We  seldom  learn  fle 
true  want  of  what  we  have^  till  it  is  discovered  that  we  cu 
have  no  more. 

This  essay  will  perhaps,  be  read  with  can^  even  by  then 
who  have  not  yet  attended  to  any  other ;  and  he  that  finds  tUi 
late  attention  recompensed,  will  not  forbear  to  wish  that  he 
had  bestowed  it  sooner. 

Though  the  Idler  and  his  readers  have  contracted  no  dosB 
friendship^  they  are  perhaps  both  unwilling  to  part  ThcfV 
are  few  things  not  purely  evil  of  which  we  can  say,  wiflioit 
some  emotion  of  uneamnrtfm,  this  is  the  last,  xhose  whs 
never  could  agree  together,  shed  tear^  when  mutual  discon- 
tent has  determined  them  to  final  separatiou :  of  a  place  which 
has  been  frequently  visited,  though  without  pleasure,  the  last 
look  is  taken  with  heaviness  of  heart ;  and  the  Idler,  with  aO 
his  chillness  of  tranquillity,  is  not  wholly  unaflfected  by  tte 
thought  that  his  last  essay  is  now  before  him. 

This  secret  borrour  of  tlie  last  is  inseparable  from  a  link- 
ing being,  whose  life  is  limited,  and  to  whom  death  is  dread- 
ful. We  always  make  a  secret  comparison  between  a  part 
and  the  whole ;  the  termination  of  any  period  of  life  renunds 
ns  that  life  itself  has  likewise  its  termination;  when  we  have 
done  any  thine  for  tlie  last  time,  we  involuntarily  reflect  that 
a  part  of  the  days  allotted  us  is  past,  and  that  as  more'ispast 
there  is  less  remaining. 

It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  provided,  that  in  every  life 
there  are  certain  pauses  and  interruptions  which  force  con- 
sideration upon  the  careless,  and  seriousness  upon. the  light; 
points  of  time  where  one  course  of  action  ends,  and  another 
b^ins ;  and  by  vicissitudes  of  fortune  or  alteration  of  em- 

{doyment,  by  change  of  place  or  loss  of  friendship,  we  are 
breed  to  say  of  something,  this  is  the  last 

An  even  and  unvaried  tenour  of  life  always  hides  from  our 
apprehension  the  approach  of  its  end.  Succession  is  not 
perceived  but  by  variation;  he  that  lives  to-day  as  he  lived 
yesterday,  and  expects  that  as  the  present  day  is,  such  will 
be  the  morrow,  easUy  conceives  time  as  running  in  a  circle  . 
and  returning  to  itself.  The  uncertainty  of  our  duration  to 
impressed  commonly  by  dissimilitude  of  condition ;  it  is  only  by 
finding  life  changeable  that  we  are  reminded  of  its  shortness. 
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This  convictioDy  however  forcible  at  every  new  imjHression. 
is  every  moment  fading  from  the  mind  ;  and  partly  by  the 
inevitable  incursion  of  new  images,  and  partly  by  voluntary 
exclusion  of  unwelcome  thoughts,  we  are  again  exposed  to  the 
imiversal  fallacy ;  and  we  must  do  another  thing  for  the  last 
time,  before  we  consider  that  the  time  is  nigh  when  we  shall 
do  no  more. 

As  the  last  Idler  is  published  in  that  solemn  week  which 
the  christian  world  has  always  set  apart  for  the  examination 
of  the  conscience,  the  review  of  life,  the  extinction  of  earthly 
desires,  and  the  renovation  of  holy  purposes,  I  hope  that  my 
readers  are  already  disposed  to  view  every  incident  witli  se- 
riousness, and  improve  it  by  meditation ;  and  that,  when 
they  see  this  series  of  trifles  brought  to  a  conclusion,  they 
will  consider  that  by  outliving  the  Idler  they  have  passed 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  which  are  now  no  longer  in  their 
power ;  that  an  end  must  in  time  be  put  to  every  thing  great 
as  to  every  thing  little ;  that  to  life  mu.st  come  its  last  hour, 
and  to  this  system  of  being  its  last  day,  the  hour  at  which 
probation  ceases,  and  repentance  will  be  vain ;  the  day  in 
'  which  every  work  of  the  hand,  and  imagination  of  the  heart 
shall  be  brought  to  judgment,  and  an  everlasting  futurity 
shall  be  determined  by  the  past 
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TO  Ajr 

ESSAt  ON  MILTON'S 

USE  AND  IMITATION  OF  THE  MODERNS^ 

nr  ns 

PARADISE  LOST. 

[First  Published  in  the  year  1750.] 

It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
Lost,  having  broke  through  the  clouds  with  which  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  author,  for  a  time,  obscured  it,  has  attracted 
tlie  general  admiration  of  mankind  ;  who  have  endeavoured 
to  compensate  the  crrour  of  tlicir  first  neglect,  by  lavish 
praises  and  boundless  veneration.  There  seems  to  have  arisett 
a  contest,  among  men  of  genius  and  literature,  who  should 
most  advance  its  honour,  or  best  distinguish  its  beauties. 
Some  have  revised  additions,  others  have  published  com- 
mentaries, and  all  have  endeavoured  to  make  their  particular 
studies,  in  some  degree,  subservient  to  this  general  emula- 
tion. 

Among  the  inquiries  to  which  this  ardour  of  criticism  has 
naturally  given  occasion,  none  is  more  obscure  in  itself,  or 
more  worthy  of  rational  curiosity,  than  a  retrospection  of 
the  progress  of  this  mighty  genius,  in  the  construction  of  his 


•  « 


It  is  to  be  hoped,  nay,  it  is  expected,  that  the  elegant  and  nenrous 
writer,  whose  judicious  sentiments,  and  inimitable  style,  points  out  the  an* 
thur  of  Laiirler's  Preface  and  Postscript,  will  no  longer  allow  one  to  pUms 
Jutmelfteith  hit  feaihertf  who  appears  so  little  to  have  deserved  his  assistance ; 
an  assistance  which,  I  am  persuaded,  would  never  have  been  communicated, 
had  there  been  the  least  suspicion  of  those  facts  which  I  have  been  the  in* 
fitrument  of  conveying  to  the  world  in  these  sheets." — MiUon  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  plagiaritm  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Lauder ^  and  Lauder 
himself  convicted  of  several  forgeries  and  gross  impositions  on  the  public,  Bjf 
John  Douglass,  M,  A.  Hector  of  Eton  Constantine,  S^lop,  Svo.  1751,  p.  77. 
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;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  rising,  perhaps  from 
beginnings,  till  its  foundation  rests  in  the  centre,  and 
rets  sparkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure, 
;h  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicitjof  its  first  plan  ;  to 
hat  was  first  projected,  whence  the  scheme  was  taken, 
t  was  improved,  by  what  assistance  it  was  executed, 
om  what  stoi*es  the  materials  were  collected,  whether 
inder  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of  nature  or  demo- 
otlier  buildings  to  embellish  his  own. 
s  inquiry  has  been,  indeed,  not  wholly  neglected,  nor, 
ps,  prosecuted  with  the  care  and  diligence  that  it  if- 
u     Several  critics  have  offered  their  conjectures  ;  but 
have  much  endeavoured  to  enforce  or  ascertain  them. 
Voltaire  tells  us,  without  proof,  that  the  first  hint  of 
ise  Lost  was  taken  from  a  farce  called  Adamo,  written 
dayer ;  j Dr.  Pearce,  that  it  was  derived  from  an  Ita- 
^gedy,  called  II  Paradiso  Perso ;  and  Mr.  fPeck  that 
)  borrowed  from  a  wild  romance.    Any  of  these  oon- 
es  may  possibly  be  true ;  but,  as  they  stand  without 
ent  proof,  it  must  be  granted,  likewise,  that  they  may 
ssibly  be  false ;  at  least  they  cannot  preclude  any  other 
tn,  which,  without  argument,  has  the  same  claim  to 
,  and  may  perhaps  be  shown,  by  resistless  evidence,  to 
ter  founded. 

s  related,  by  steady  and  uncontroverted  tradition,  that 
'aradise  Lost  was  at  first  a  Tragedy,  and  therefore, 
^t  tragedies,  the  first  hint  is  properly  to  be  sought.  In 
luscript  published  from  Milton's  own  hand,  among  a 
number  of  subjects  for  tragedy,  is  Adam  Unparadised, 
am  in  Exile  :  and  this,  therefore,  may  be  justly  supposed 
nbryo  of  this  great  poem.  As  it  is  observable  uiat  all . 
subjects  had  been  treated  by  others,  the  manuscript  can 
pposed  nothing  more  than  a  memorial  or  catalogue  of 
,  which,  for  some  reason,  the  writer  thought  worthy  of 
;tention.  When,  tlierefore,  I  had  observed  that  Adam 
die  was  named  amongst  them,  I  doubted  not  but,  in  find- 
le  original  of  that  tragedy,  I  should  disclose  the  genuine 
e  of  Paradise  Lost.  Mor  was  my  expectation  disap- 
sd  ;  for,  having  procured  the  Adamus  exul  of  Grotius,  I 

tmj  upon  the  cWil  wan  of  France,  and  alio  upon  the  Epic  Poetry  of 
ropean  nations,  from  Homer  down  to  Milton,  Syo.  1737,  p.  103.     E. 
rctace  to  a  Review  of  the  Text  of  the  Twelve  books  of  Milton's  Para- 
oat,  in  which  the  chief  of  Dr.  Bentley's  Emendationa  are  considered, 
^33.  E. 

5W  Memoirs  of  Mr.  John  Milton.  By  Francis  Peck,  4to.  1740,  p.  52.  E 
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found,  or  imagined  myself  to  find,  tbe  first  draft,  the  Prims 
Stamina  of  tiiis  wonderful  poem. 

Having  thus  traced  the  original  of  this  work,  I  was  nata- 
rally  induced  to  continue  my  search  to  the  collateral  relations, 
which  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  contracted,  in  its  progress 
to  maturity  :  and  having,  at  least,  persuaded  my  own  judg- 
menty  that  the  search  has  not  been  entirely  ineffectual,  I  now 
lay  the  result  of  my  labours  before  the  public ;  with  full  coa- 
viction  that,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  the  world  cannot  be 
mistaken,  at  least,  cannot  long  continue  in  errour. 

I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  the  candour  of  the  author  of 
that  excellent  monthly  book,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in 
giving  admission  to  the  specimens  in  favour  of  this  8M*gument; 
and  his  impartiality  in  as  freely  inserting  the  several  answers. 
I  shall  here  subjoin  some  extracts  from  the  17th  volume  of 
this  work,  which  i  think  suitable  to  my  purpose.  To  which 
I  have  added,  in  order  to  obviate  every  pretence  for  cavil,  a 
list  of  the  authors  quoted  in  the  following  e^say,  with  thdr 
respective  dates,  in  comparison  witli  the  date  of  Paradise 
Lost. 

POSTSCKIPT. 

When  this  essay  was  almost  finished,  the  splendid  edition 
of  Paradise  Lost,  so  long  promisee!  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Ahy- 
iorij  fell  into  my  hands;  of  which  I  had,  however,  so  little 
use,  that  as  it  would  be  injustice  to  censure,  it  would  be  flattery 
to  commend  it:  and  I  should  iiave  t(> tally  forboru  the  mt^ntionof 
a  book  that  I  have  not  read,  bad  not  one  pass.v:;e.  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  life  of  Milton,  excited  in  me  too  much  pity  and 
indignation  to  be  suppressed  in  silence. 

**  Deborah  Milton's  youngest  daughter,'*  says  the  editor, 
•*  was  married  to  Mr.  Abraham  Clarke,  a  weaver,  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  died  in  August  1737,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 
She  had  ten  children.  Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  was  married 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in  SpitalfieMs,  and  had  se- 
ven children,  who  are  all  dead  ;  and  she  herself  is  aged  about  ' 
sixty  9  and  weakj  and  infirm.  She  seemeth  to  be  a  good  plain 
sensible  loovian^  and  has  confirmed  several  particulars  related 
above,  and  informed  me  of  some  otliers,  w  liich  she  had  often 
heard  from  her  mother.''  These  the  doctor  enumerates,  and  then 
adds,  ^^  In  all  probability  Milton's  whole  family  will  be  ex- 
tinct with  her,  and  he  can  live  only  in  his  writings.  And 
such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  this  grand  daughter  of  a  man, 
who  will  be  an  everlasting  glory  to  the  nation,  has  now  for 
some  years,  with  her  husband,  kept  a  little  chandler's  or 
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srocer*8  shop,  for  their  subsistencet  lately  at'the  lower  Hoi- 
ioway,  in  the  road  between  Highgate  and  London^  and  at 
present  in  Cock-lane,  not  far  from  Shoreditch  church." 

That  this  relation  is  true  cannot  be  questioned  :  but,  sure- 
ly, the  honour  of  letters,  the  dignity  of  sacred  poetry,  the 
apirit  of  the  English  nation,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature, 
require— -that  it  should  be  true  no  longer* — ^In  an  age,  in  which 
statues  are  erected  to  the  honour  of  this  great  writer,  in  which 
his  effigy  has  been  diffused  on  medals,  and  his  work  propa- 
gated by  translations,  and  illustrated  by  commentaries ;  in 
an  age  which,  amidst  all  its  vices,  and  sJl  its  follies,  has  not 
become  infamous  for  want  of  charity  ;  it  may  be,  surely,  al- 
lowed to  hope,  that  the  living  remains  of  Milton  will  be  no 
longer  suffered  to  languish  in  distress.  It  is  yet  in  the  power 
of  a  great  people  to  reward  the  poet  whose  name  they  boast, 
and,  from  their  reliance  to  whose  genius,  they  claim  some 
kind  of  superiority  to  every  other  nation  of  the  earth ;  that  poet, 
whose  works  may  possibly  be  read  when  every  otiier  monu- 
ment of  British  greatness  shall  be  obliterated  ;  to  reward  him 
— not  with  pictures  or  with  medals,  which,  if  he  sees,  he  sees 
with  contempt,  but — ^with  tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he,  per- 
haps, may  even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the  regard  of 
an  immortal  spirit  And  surely,  to  those  who  refuse  their 
names  to  no  other  scheme  of  expense,  it  will  not  be  unwel- 
come, that  a  subscription  is  proposed,  for  relieving  in  the 
languor  of  age,  the  pidns  of  disease,  and  the  contempt  of  po- 
verty, the  grand-daughter  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Nor  can  it  be  questioned,  that  if  I,  who  have  been  marked 
out  as  the  Zoilus  of  Milton,  think  this  regard  due  to  his  pos- 
terity, the  design  will  be  warmly  seconded  by  those,  whose 
lives  have  been  employed  in  discov^ng  bis  excellencies  and 
extending  his  reputation. 


Subscriptions  for  the  relirf  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fostbr, 

Grand-daughter  to  John  Mh/ton, 

are  taken  in  by 

Mr.  Dodsley,  in  Pall-Mall ; 

Messrs.  Cox  &  Collinffs,  under  the  Royal^zchange ; 
Mr.  Cave,  at  St  John^s  Gate,  Clerkemrell ;  and 
Messrs.  Payne  and  Bouquet,  in  Pat^r-noster-Row* 

VOL.  IV.—- 1  i 


A  LETTER 

TO  THE  REVEREJV-D  MR.  DOUGLJlS. 

OCCASIONED  BY  HIS 

VINDICATION  OF  MILTON. 

TO  WHICH  ARE  SUBJOINED  SEVERAL  CURIOUS  ORIGINAL  LET 
T£RS,FK(>M  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  HISTOKY.IIR 
AINSWORTH,  MR.  MACLAURIN,  &c. 

BV  IVILLMM  LAUDER,  A.  M, 

Quern  penitet  peccatte  pane  eet  irmoeeru.  S  £  ar kc a  . 

,  Corpora  tnagnanimo  eatU  ett  prottrtute  Leom, 

Pugna  ntumjinem,  gvumjacei  hoetis,  habet,       Ovio. 


PretuU  Clementiam 


Jwis  Rigori, Gbotii  Adamus.  Exul 

First  printed  in  the  year  1751. 


Or  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Lauder  ^ves  the  following'  account :  **  An  ingeni- 
ous gentleman  (for  whose  amazmg  abilities  I  had  conceived  the  highest 
veneration,  and  in  whose  candour  and  friendship  I  reposed  the  most  impU- 
ci\  and  unlimited  confidence,^  advised  me  to  make  an  unreserved  disclosure 
of  all  the  lines  I  had  interpolated  against  Milton,  with  this  view,  chiefly, 
that  m^  future  critics  might  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  valuing*  them- 
selves up;»n  small  discoveries  of  a  few  fines,  which  would  serve  to  revive  my 
error,  and  ^ep  the  controversy  eternally  alive. 

"  With  thi&  expedient  I  then  cheerfully  compUed,  when  that  gentleman 
wrote  for  me  tl«»  letter  that  was  published  in  my  name  to  Mr.  Douglas,  in 
which  he  commitw»d  one  error  that  proved  fatal  to  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  injurious  to  the  ^>ublic.  For,  in  place  of  acknowledging  that  such  and 
such  particular  paasi^  only  were  interpolated,  he  gave  up  the  whole 
Essay  against  Milton  as  deli^qon  and  misrepresentation,  and  thereby  imposed 
more  grievously  on  the  puUic  than  I  had  done,  and  that  too  in  terms 
much  more  submissive  and  idijcct  than  the  nature  of  the  offence 
required. 
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^  Though  this  letter,  in  many  respects,  contained  not  my  sentiments,  as 
plainly  appears  from  the  contradictory  Postcript  subjoined  to  it :  yet  such 
was  my  infatuation  at  that  time,  and  implicit  confidence  in  my  friend,  that  T 
sufferrd  it  to  be  printed  in  my  name,  though  I  was  previously  informed  by 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  of  its  hurtful  tendency,  which  1  have 
since  fully  experienced  to  my  cost. 

"  That  the  gentleman  meant  to  serve  me,  and  was  really  of  opinion  that 
the  method  he  proposed  might  probably  prove  effectual  for  rescuing  me 
Aom  the  odium  of  the  public,  and,  in  some  measure  restoring  my  character 
to  the  honour  it  had  lost,  I  was  then  disposed  to  believe.  Uis  repeated  acts 
of  friendship  to  me  on  former  occasions,  in  conjunction  with  a  reputation 
unirerFally  established  for  candour  and  integrity,  left  me  little  room  to 
doubt  it :  though  it  is  certainly  a  most  preposterous  method  for  a  criminal, 
in  order  to  obtain  pardon  for  one  act  of  felony,  to  confess  himself  guilty  of 
a  thousand.  Ifowever,  1  cannot  but  condemn  myself  for  placing  so  implicit 
a  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  any  man,  how  great  or  good  soever,  as  to 
suffer  his  mistakes  to  be  given  to  the  public  as  my  opinion  ** — King  Charlet 
tdndicated  from  the  charge  of  piagiarium  brought  againtt  him  by  Milton^  and 
J^Uon  him»eif  convicted  ^f  forgery ^  and  a  grott  imposition  on  the  public,  8vo. 
1754.  p.  3. 


TO  THE  REVEREND.  MR.  DOUGLAS. 

Sir — Candour  and  tenderness  are  in  any  relation^  and  on 
all  occasions,  eminently  amiable ;  but  when  they  are  found 
in  an  adversary,  and  found  so  prevalent  as  to  overpower  tbat 
zeal  which  his  cause  excites,  and  that  heat  which  naturally 
increases  in  the  prosex^ption  of  argument,  and  which  may  be^ 
in  a  great  measure  justified  by  the  love  of  truth,  they  cer- 
tainly appear  with  particular  advantages ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  envy  those  who  ]K>ssess  the  friendship  of  him 
whom  it  is  even  some  degree  of  good  fortune  to  have  known 
as  an  enemy. 

I  will  not  so  far  dissemble  my  weakness,  or  my  fault,  as 
not  to  confess  tliat  my  wish  was  to  have  passed  undetected ; 
but  since  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  fail  in  my  original  design^ 
to  have  tlie  suppositious  passages  which  I  have  inserted  in 
my  quotations  made  known  to  the  world,  and  the  shade  which 
began  to  gather  on  the  splendour  of  Mi/ton  totally  dispersed, 
I  cannot  but  count  it  an  alleviation  of  my  pain,  that  I  have 
been  defeated  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use  advantages 
with  so  much  moderation,  and  can  enjoy  the  honour  of  con- 
quest without  the  insolence  of  triumph. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Spartans,  not  to  press 
upon  a  flying  army,  and  therefore  tlieir  enemies  were  always 
ready  to  quit  tlie  field,  because  they  knew  the  danger  was 
only  in  opposing.    The  civility  with  which  you  have  thought 
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prqter  to  treat  me,  when  yoa  had  inconteatible  Buperioritr, 
■u  inclined  me  to  make  your  victor;  complete,  withoat 
■oj  ftarther  straggle;  and  not  only  publicly  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  oT  the  charge  which  yon  have  hitherto 
advanced,  but  to  confess,  wiuiout  the  lea.^  dissimulatioB, 
iabterfuge,  or  concealment,  wery  other  interpolatian  I  have 
made  in  those  authors,  which  you  have  not  yet  had  o|^rta- 
nitr  to  examine. 

On  the  sincerity  and  punctoality  of  this  confession,  I  aa 
willing  to  depend  for  all  the  future  rrgard  of  mankind  :  tM 
cannot  but  indulge  some  hopes,  that  they,  whom  my  oflhm 
has  alienated  from  me,  may,  by  this  instance  of  ingenuity 
and  repentance,  be  propitiated  and  reconciled.  Whatererlie 
the  event,  I  shall  at  least  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  ii 
reparation  of  my  fi»mer  iiyuries  to  Milton,  to  truth,  and  ti 
mankind;  and  intreat  that  those  who  shall  continue  implsca- 
ble,  will  examine  their  own  hearts,  whether  they  have  not 
committed  equal  crimes,  without  equal  proofs  of  sorrow,  at 
equal  acts  of  atonement.* 

Fabbaoes  interpolated  in  MABEnira. 

The  yforA  paruisemonium  in  the  marginal  notes  of  Book  L 
Essay,  page  10. 

Citation  VL     £ssay,  page  38. 

Adnoit  ipM  dolo,  nnlumque  Cheu  \  long>  dolendi 
Mtteiies!  et  Iriite  nefu !)  Tcnna  momonlit 
Tuiti  igDui  nuJi.     Hon  null*,  toltitui  AvEmiu 
Eupuit  infmndu  acici ;  fnctumque  remuglt 
Divuin  coiiip>f;e  lolum.    >iab>ihz*  rcceptum 
Regna  cedere  lontim,  Phinoque  in  liltore  Nereu* 
Tenitiii  enibuiti  Hmal  idgpinuere  dolenlei 
Heip«rix  vitlei,  Libyzque  calFnilii  ■renic 
Kzftraere  piocul.     StuprfacU  Lyctoni*  una 
Connitit,  et  pavido  riguit  ^laciaK*  in  ue : 
Omnii  cardinibua  lubinotui  inhomiit  orUi ; 
•iKgdi  hac  tfaiait,  cmlalia  jmtta  lecuH, 

GiTATiov  VII.     Essay,  page  41. 

Ola  quidem  fugiem,  iparwi  per  tei^  eapillii, 
Ora  rigat  hciimia,  et  colum  quettibua  implet : 
Tklia  voce  rogiM.     Ua^  Detu  arbiter  oriiu ! 
Qui  rerum  momenta  tenet,  aoluaqne  fuluri 
Pnuciua,  el^iiiqae  raenior.-  quern  lem  potenteic 
Inperits  c«ti(iDc  trcmunt  i  qnem  dite  MipeAn* 
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Horrescit  Phlerethon,  ptTidoque  furore  veretur : 
Bn !  Styge  crudeli  premimur.     Luumtur  hiatus 
Tartirei,  dirusque  solo  domtnatur  Avemus, 
Jmfimigue  cane«  popuUuUur  euncta  creata^ 
Bt  manes  violant  superos :  discrimina  rerum 
SustuKt  Antitheus,  divumque  oppressit  honorem. 
Kespice  Sarcotbeam :  nimis,  heu !  decepta  momordit 
Infaustat  epulas,  nosque  omnet  prodidit  bosti. 

CiTATioir  YIII.    Essajy  page  4d,  the  whole  passage. 

QuadrupetH  pug'nai  guadntpe»f  volurcrique  vUucrU: 
JEt  pud*  cum  pitce  ferox  ho9tifUni9  armit 
I   ^4eUa  94tva  gerit .-  Jam  pnaHna  pabuia  apermmt. 
Jam  tondere  piget  viridanUt  gramme  camp09  .* 
^berum  et  alteriut  vitnmi  ammalia  Utho: 
PrUca  nee  in  geniem  kumamam  reverentia  durai  t 
Sed  fugiuntt  vel  H  atetenuU  /era  Mia  mmanhir 
Fronte  truci^  twvotque  ocuUe  JaevUmtur  in  iUam. 

CiTATToir  IX.    Essay,  page  43. 


VatibuM  anSigide  nnmeraniur  himine  catde^ 

Tiretias,  Phineut^  Thamyrisquey  et  roagnui  noiiierus. 

The  above  passage  stands  thus  in  MaBenius,  in  one  iinei 

Tireaias  cflecus,  Thamyrisqtte»  et  Daphnis,  Homerut. 

Al  B.  The  verse  now  cited  is  in  Masenius's  poems,  but  not 
in  the  Sarcotis. 

Citation  X.    Essay,  page  46. 

In  medio,  turroas  inter  provectut  ovantes 
Cemitur  Antitheus»  rehquis  bic  altior  unut 
Eminet,  et  circum  vulgus  despectat  inane : 
Frons  nebulis  obscura  latet,  tonramque  liirorem 
Dissimulat,  fidx  tectus  veUmine  noctii : 
PertimiUM  turri  praeeitit^  out  m9iUibua  aUU 
Antiqtut  eedro^  nudeUie  /rofufit  hnnare. 

Passages  interpolated  in  Grotius. 
Citation  L    Essay,  page  55* 

Sacri  tonantis  hoftifl»  enul  patris 
Coelettis  adsum;  tartari  triitem  specum 
Fugiensy  et  atram  noctis  «tem«  plaipam. 
Hac  spe,  <|uod  unum  mazimnro  fu||^o  makuDi 
Superos  vulebo.    F^lor?  an  cert^  meo 
Concussa  tellua  tota  trepidat  pondere  ? 
q:mddie9f  TOiuf  Orev^aipedihutremU. 
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Citation  II.     Essay,  page  5S,  the  whole  paHsagc 

•Vam,  Bie  judite, 
Rfg^iare  ^gmim  eit  ambilu,  elk  iti  Tarlart . 
,1110  fitiemte  Turlarn  tigiddem  juvai. 


Citation  IV.     Essay,  page  fil,  the  whole  pa^isage. 


Citation  V.     Essay,  page  63. 

TetTcitris  orbis  rector!  el  princcps  frcti ' 
Caii  •oliipje  tabslfi ,-  ntherivm  gmui .' 
Adune  \  dexiram  liceat  amjilecti  tuim ' 

CiTATios  VI.     Essay,  ibid. 

Quod  illud  animal,  tramite  obliquo  meani. 
All  me  volutum  flexili  lerpit  via  > 
a  retorquet  ora  aelosum  caput 

t:  oculi  ar 


Trittdamque  linKUim  vlbrit:  oculi  ardent  duo, 
Carbimcalortim  fucc  i 


CiTATioiT  VII.     Essay,  pag«  65,  the  whole  passage. 


Citation  VIII.     Essay,  page  66,  the  whole  passage. 

Satiorut  elfnim  »nn>ne  parilan  exigil, 
Kgo  brula  quanda  balia  evaii  hytitTU; 
Ej-  htaine,  gitatit  ante,  (e  fieri  Dtam. 

Citation  IX.     Essay,  ibid. 

Per  aancta  thalami  laerii,  p«r  jus  nominii 

Quodcumque  noiiri :  live  me  natam  vocas, 

£i  tc  crcaiam ;  nvc  commura  patre 

Orlam,  mrorem  j  ure  potiui  conjug^m : 

Cattam,  an,  dulci  (umini'i  juiare  tm 

Ne  me  reliiiquai:  nunc  tao  auxilio  eat  opus. 

Cum  veraa  aara  est.     tJnicum  laptx  mibi 

Firmamen,  unain  apem  gn*i  adflictz  malo, 

Te  mibi  reierva,  dum  licet:  mortalium 

Ne  loU  aobolei  pereat  uiuui  necc : 

Tibi  vam  reli'cla,  qui  pttam  ?  aul  rvTim  cxifttm  " 
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Citation  X.     Essay,  page  67,  the  whole  passage. 

Tu  namque  soli  numini  contrarius, 
J^IinuM  e»  nocivus  ;  att  ego  nocentior, 
{Jideoque  nuaera  magUf  i/idppe  miteria  comes 
Origoque  icelut  ett^  lurida  maier  male  /) 
Deumque  Utsi  tcelere^  teqtte,  vir  /  timid. 

Citation  XI.    Essay,  page  68,  the  whole  passage. 

Quod  comedo f  poio,  gigno,  dirU  ntbjacet. 

Interpolation  in  Ramsay. 
Citation  VI.     Essay,  page  88. 

O  Judex  nova  me  facies  inopinaque  terret; 
Me  maculx  turpes,  nud%que  in  corpore  sordes, 
£t  cruciant  duris  exercita  pectora  panis : 
Me  ferus  horror  ag^t.     Mihi  non  Tematilia  prata, 
Non  vitrei  fontes,  cceli  non  aurea  templa,  « 

Nee  sunt  giata  mihi  sub  utroque  jacentia  sole  : 
Judicis  ora  Dei  sic  terrent,  lancinat  aegrum 
Sic  pectus  mihi  noxa.     O  si  mi  abrumpere  vitam, 
Et  detur  pccnam  quovus  evadere  letho  ! 
Ipsa  parens  utinam  mihi  tellus  ima  dehiscat! 
Ad  piceas  trudarque  umbras,  atqu«  infera  reg^na  ! 
Pallentet  umbr<u  Eretn^  noctemque  pro/undam  / 
Montibus  aut  premar  injectis,  ccelique  ruina  ! 
Ante  tuos  vultus,  tua  quam  flammantiaque  ora 
Suspiciaro,  caput  objectem  et  ccelestibus  armis! 

Intei'polations  in  Staphorstius. 
Citation  IIL    Essay,  page  104. 

Fccdus  in  humanis  fragili  quod  sanctia  zto  ! 
Firmius  et  melius,  quod  magnificentius,  ac  quam 
Conjugii,  sponsi  sponsaeque  jugalia  sacra ! 
Atupice  te/fugien»  alieni  wubcuba  lecti, 
Dira  libido  hominum  tota  de  genie  repuUa  ett  : 
Jlc  tantum  gregibua  pecudwn  rcUione  carentum 
Imperat,  et  tine  lege  tori  furibunda  vagatur, 
Autpice  te,  quam  jura  probant^  rectumque^  piumquf,    * 
nUut  atque  pater,  fraterqueinnotuit  ;  et  quot 
Vincula  vicini  tociarunt  tangidnit,  a  te 
.Yominibut  dedicere  tuam  tUttinguere  gentem. 
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CiTATioir  VI.    Essay,  pftge  109. 


Ccelettes  animx !  aibliiDiateiDplateiieiite^ 
Luidibuf  Adcumukte  deoin  toper  omoui  magnain  !-* 
Tu  quoqoe  none  animi  m  toU  ac  nmxoma  noitri ! 
ToU  toi  in  Domim  grtt^  difltoWere  laudet ! 
Aurora  redetaUe  novS,  redemUibtu  umM*. 
Immensum !  aoguitom !  Terum !  infcnitabile  numen ! 
Somms  Deot!  toboletqoe  Dei!  cooaoraque doonun, 
Spiritoa !  aeternaa  retine%  bone  rector !  habenai* 
Per  mare,  per  terrai,  cceloflque,  atque  unoa  Jelioya 
Ezistena,  celebrabotuai^meiiiori<|ue  tonabo 
Orinuiico  plectro  laudea.    Te  pectore  amabo^ 
iV  pnwwntf  ct  MCwiMif  €i  ttMMnniif  Kufimt  ctfrcfifsaiy 
O  miria  mirande  modia !  ter  nuuume  renim ! 
CoUoatrat  terraa  dum  lumine  Titan  Ebo ! 


Interpolation  in  Fox.    Essay,  page  116. 

Tu  Psychephone 
Hjrpocriais  etto»  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio. 
Tu  Tbanate,  Martyromaatix  re  et  nomine  ales. 

Altered  tfatis, 

Tu  Psychephone  ! 
Hypocrins  esto  •  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio, 
Quo  tuto  tecti  «ete  creduni  etnori. 

Interpolation  in  Quintianus.    Essay,  pa^  117. 

Mic.  Cur  hue  procaci  venetis  cursu  refer  ? 
Manere  si  quia  in  ana  potest  domo, 
Habitare  nunquam  curet  alienas  domos. 

Luc.  Quis  non,  relicta  tartari  nigri  domo^ 

Veniret  ?  lUic  summa  tenebrarum  lues, 
Ubi  pedor  ingena  redolet  extremum  aitum. 
Hie  autem  amoena  regna,  et  delcia  guiea ; 
Ubi  serenus  ridet  Ktemom  dies. 
Multare  facile*  eat  pondus  immensum  leTi» 
Summo9  doloret  wuunmitque 


Interpolation  in  Beza.    Essay,  page  19. 

Stygemque  tester,  et  profunda  tartari. 

Nisi  impediret  fivor,  et  queis  proaequor 

Odia  supremum  numen,  atque  hominum  genui^ 

*  TfXtJiKUe,  the  word  vbipe  waa  mbitttated  in  the  Essay. 
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Pietate  motus  hinc  patris,  et  bine  filil, 
Possem  parent!  condolere  et  filio, 
t^utui  €xuU9em  onmem  matitiam  ex  pectwre. 

Interpolation  in  Fletcher.    Essay,  page  124. 

Nee  tamen  aeternos  obfiti  (absitte  timere) 

Unquam  animos,  fesaique  ingentesponimoa  iras. 

Ncc  i»9 ;  non  aic  deficimua,  nee  talia  teeum^ 

GesftimuSy  in  eoeloa  olim  tua  aigna  aecuti. 

Est  hie,  est  Titx  et  magni  eontemptor  OJympi, 

Quique  oblatam  animus  lucia  nunc  renpuat  aulam, 

£t  Jomiti  tantum  plaeeat  cui  regia  eoeli. 

Ne  dubita,  nunquam  fhictia  hze  peetora,  nunquam 

Deficient  animis  :  prius  ille  ingentia  call 

Atria,  desertosque  atternx  lucia  alumnoa 

Destituens,  Erebum  admig^t  noetemque  profundam. 

Et  Stygiis  mutet  radiantia  luminia  flaromis. 

In  promptu  ctntata  eU  .•  aupetft  mvicta  vQlunioi, 

Immortuk  odium,  vindicUe  et  9eva  cupido. 

Interpolations  in  Taubman.    Essay,  page  13d* 

Tune,  ait,  imperio  regere  omnia  solus;  et  una 
Fiiius  iste  tuus,  qui  ae  tibi  subjicit  ultro, 
Ac  genibus  minor  ad  terram  prostemit,  et  ofTeri 
Meacio  quoa  toties  animi  aenrilis  honorea  f 
Et  tamen  aeterni  prolea  sterna  JehoTc 
Audit  ab  aetberea  luteaque  propagine  mundi, 
{SciHcet  kunc  naium  dUcUu  cuneta  regeniem  ; 
CitUtUma  regem  cunctit,  thndnumquontpremum) 
Huie  e^o  aim  supple x  f  ego  ?  quo  prsstantior  alter 
Kan  agit  in  superis.     Mihi  jus  dabit  ille,  suum  qoi 
Dat  caput  alteriussub  jus  et  vincula  legum  ? 
Semideus  reeet  iate  poloa  ?  reget  ayia  teme  ? 
Me  preaaum  leviore  manu  fortuna  tenebit  ? 
Et  cogar  atemum  dupUci  tendre  tyramM  ? 
Haud  ita.    Tu  solua  non  polles  fortibus  ausia. 
Non  ego  nc  cecidi,  tiee  aic  mea  fata  premuntur. 
Ut  nequeam  relevare  caput,  coUoque  superbum 
Excutere  imperium.     Mihi  si  mea  dextra  £iTebtt« 
Audeo  totiua  mihi  jus  promittere  mondi. 

Essay,  page  152. 

Throni  dominationesy  principaiusj  virtutesj  poiesiaieSf  is 
^d  to  be  a  line  borrowed  by  Milton  from  the  title  page  of 
(etwood's  Hierarchy  qf  Angels.  But  there  are  more 
^ords  in  HeyrvoocPs  title ;  and,  according  to  his  own  ar- 
angement  of  his  subjects,  they  should  read  thus  :  Seraphim, 
herubiniy  thranijpotestates,  angelif  archangelif  princ^tus. 
ffminatianes. 

rou  IT, — Kk 
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Tlicse  are  my  interpolationB,  minutely  traced  wifboat  any 
Arts  of  evasion.     Whether  from  the  passages  that  yet  re- 
main, any  reader  will  be  convinced  of  my  general  assertion^ 
tod  allow  that  Milton  had  recourse  for  assistance  to  any  of 
the  authors  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  I  shall  not  now 
be  very  diligent  to  inquire,  for  I  had  no  particular  pleasure 
in  subverting  the  reputation  of  Milton,  which  I  had  myself 
once  endeavoured  to  exalt  ;*  and  of  which  the  foundation  had 
always  remained  untouched  by  me,  had  not  my  credit  and  my 
interest  been  blasted,  or  thought  to  be  blasted,  by  the  shaA^ 
which  is  cast  from  its  boundleas  elevation. 

About  ten  years  ago,  I  published  an  edition  of  Dr.  John- 
ston's translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  having  procured  from 
the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  a  recommen- 
dation of  its  use  to  the  lower  classes  of  grammar  schooh. 
into  wliich  I  had  begun  to  introduce  it,  though  not  witiiost 
much  controversy  and  opposition ;  I  thought  it  likely  that  I 
.should,  by  annual  publications,  improve  my  little  fortune, 
and  he  enabled  to  support  myself  in  freedom  from  the  mise- 
ries of  indigence.  But  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  malevolence  to  Mr. 
Benson,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  fondness  for 
the  same  version,  destroyed  all  my  liopes  by  a  distich,  ui 
which  he  places  Johnston  in  a  contemptuous  comparison  with 
the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.f 

*  Virorum  inaxlnnu»— Joannes  Miltoncs — Poeta  celebeirimui— oon 
Arig^rhx  nio<loy  soli  natalis,  venim  generis  humaiii  onnainentiiiii,  cujns  ez* 
.n.ius  llbcr,  Anglicanis  vertibus  conscriptus,  vulgo  Pakadisus  amiwcs,  in- 
mortalis  illud  ingenii  monument  urn,  cum  ipsa  fer^  ctemitate  perennatuma 
'.■St  opus !  H ugus  mcmonam  Anglorum  primus,  post  tantum^  pfo  dolor!  tb 
•  anti  excessu  poetx  intervalkim,  statua  elegant  in  loco  celeberrimo,  oauiobio 
Westmonasteriensi,  posita,  regum,  principum,  antistitum,  illustriumqne 
Anglix  viorum  czmcterio,  Tir  omatissiraus,  Gulielmua  Benson  prosecutof 

'-St. 

Foetarum  Scotorum  Mue^  Sacntin  prgfatiantt  Edinb,  1739. 

A  character  as  high  and  honourable  as  ever  was  bestowed  upon  bim  by 
the  most  sanguine  of  his  admirers !  and  as  this  was  my  cool  and  sincere 
opinion  of  tltat  wonderful  man  formeriy,  so  I  declare  it  to  be  the  same  stiH 
and  ever  will  be,  notwithstanding  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  occasioa- 
ed  merely  by  passion  and  resentment ;  wliich  appear,  however,  by  the 
Postcript  to  the  Essay,  to  be  so  far  from  extending  to  the  posterity  of  lii^ 
'.on,  that  I  recommend  bis  only  remaining  descendant,  in  the  warmest  terns, 
to  the  public. 

tOii  two  unequal  crutches  prop'd,  he  *came, 
lilton'k  on  this,  on  that  one  Johnston's  name. 

DrircxAS.    Book  Vf. 

*  jBmMti.]  7'his  man  endcavonred  to  raise  himself  to  fame,  by  erecting 
moiramenti^  striking  coins,  and  procuring  translations  of  Milton ;  and  iftcr- 
wards  by  a  great  passion  for  Arthur  Johnston,  a  Scots  physician's  versos 
of  the  Psalms,  of  which  he  printed  many  fine  editions. 

NoTis  ow  Ttts  DrvcuB. 
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I  this  time^  all  my  praises  of  Johnston  became  ridi- 
and  I  was  censured  with  great  freedom,  for  forcing 
ic  schools  an  author  whom  Mr.  Pope  had  mentioned 
a  foil  to  a  better  poet.    On  this  occasion,  it  was  na- 
[)t  to  he  pleased,  and  my  resentment,  seeking  to  dis- 
itself  somewhere,  was  unhappily  directed  against 
I  resolved  to  attack  his  Came,  and  found  some  pas- 
n  cursory  reading  which  gave  me  hopes  of  stigmatis- 
I  as  a  plagiary.    The  farther  I  carried  my  search,  the 
^g^r  I  grow  for  the  discovery,  and  the  more  my  hypo- 
KBs  opposed,  the  more  I  was  heated  with  rage.     The 
uence  of  my  blind  passion,  I  need  not  relate ;  it;  has, 
r  detection,  become  apparent  to  mankind.    Nor  do  I 
n  this  provocation  as  adequate  to  the  fury  wliich  I  have 
but  as  a  cause  of  anger,  less  shameful  and  rcproach- 
i  fractious  malice,  personal  envy,  or  national  jealousy, 
for  the  violation  of  truth,  I  offer  no  excuse,  because  I 
low  that  nothing  can  excuse  it :  nor  will  I  aggravate 
ine  by  disingenuous  palliations.     I  confess  it,  Irepent 
resolve  that  my  first  offence  shall  be  my  last.     More 
it  perform,  and  more,  tlierefore,  cannot  be  required.    I 
the  pardon  of  all  men  whom  I  have  by  any  means  in- 
»  support,  to  countenance,  or  patronize  my  frauds,  of 
I  tliink  myself  obliged  to  declare,  that  not  one  of  my 
was  conscious.    I  hope  to  deserve,  by  better  conduct 
ire  useful  undertakings,  that  patronage  which  I  have 
id  from  the  most  illustrious  and  venerable  names  by 
resentation  and  delusion,  and  to  appear  hereafter  in 
character  as  shall  give  yon  no  reason  to  regret  tliat 
ame  is  frequently  mentioned  with  that  of^ 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

WuxuM  Lauder. 
mber  20,  1750. 

grer  than  lix  different  editions  of  that  useful  and  valuable  book, 
uarto,  two  in  octavo^  and  two  in  a  lesser  form,  now  lie  like  lumber 
uid  of  Mr.  Vaillant,  bookseller,  the  effects  of  BAr.  Pope's  ill  natured 
I. 

f  these  editions  in  quarto,  illuitratcd  with  an  interpretation  and 
\er  the  manner  of  the  classic  authors  in  vntm  IMpfaui,  was,  by  tho 
editor,  anno  1741,  inscribed  to  his  roval  highness  prince  Georj^e,  an 
r  book  for  his  instruction  in  principles  of  piety,  as  well  as  know- 
*  the  Latin  tongue,  when  he  should  arrive  at  due  maturity  of  age. 
>re  this  book  tt)  credit  was  the  cause  that  induced  me  to  engage  in 
Ipreeable  controvcray,  rather  than  any  design  to  depreciate  the  jn$* 
on  of  MUtoQ. 
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FU££  INQUIRY*  INTO  TUB  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIU 


This  is  a  treatise  consisting  of  six  letters,  upon  a  veij 
difficult  and  important  qiiiMstion,  which,  I  am  afraid,  this  au-* 
thor's  endeavours  will  not  free  from  the  perplexity  which  has 
entangled  the  speculatists  of  all  ages,  and  which  must  always 
continue  while  we  see  but  in  part.  He  calls  it  a  "Free  fii- 
quiry,''  and,  indeed,  his  freedom  is,  I  think,  greater  than  bis 
modesty.  Though  he  is  far  from  the  contemptible  arrogance, 
or  the  impious  licentiousness  of  Bolingbroke,  yet  he  decides 
too  easily  upon  questions  out  of  the  reach  of  human  determi- 
nation, with  too  little  consideration  of  mortal  weakness,  and 
with  too  much  vivacity  for  the  necessary  caution. 

In  the  first  letter,  on  Evil  in  General^  he  observes,  tiist, 
*<  it  is  the  solution  of  this  important  question.  Whence  came 
Bvilj  alone,  that  can  ascertain  the  moral  characteristic  of 
/Ood,  without  which  there  is  an  end  to  all  distinction  between 
good  and  evil."  Yet  he  begins  this  inquiry  by  this  declara- 
tion :  "  That  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  infinitely  powerfulf 
wise,  and  benevolent,  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 

*  This  *<  Inquiry,"  published  in  1757,  was  the  production  of  Soame  J«* 
nyns.  Esq  who  never  forgave  the  author  of  the  Review.  It  b  paidful  to 
relate,  that  aAer  he  had  suppressed  his  resentment  during  Dr.  Johnaon^ 
life,  he  g'ave  it  vent  in  a  pnulant  and  illiberal  mock  epitaph,  which  would 
not  have  deserved  notice  had  it  not  been  admitted  into  the  edition  of  bis 
works  published  by  Mr.  Cole.  When  this  epitaph  first  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  Mr.  BoswelTanswered  it  by  another  upon  Mr.  Jenyns^  equal 
:it  leaHt,  in  illiberality. 

This  review  is  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  criticifli 
in  our  language,  and  was  read  with  such  eagerness,  when  published  in  the 
Literary  Magazine,  that  the  author  was  induced  to  reprint  it  in  a  small  fo- 
lume  by  itself;  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Bq»> 
vfrWs  research  C. 
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,  IN  a  truUi  so  clearly  demoniitratet),  tliat  it  sliall  be 
[i  for  grantrd."  Wliat  i«  this  lint  to  say,  Uiat  we 
bave  alrr-aily  rcnsflii  to  grant  the  extsb^nre  of  tlionf.  attributes 
of  tioil.  wtiich  the  present  Inquiry  is  designed  tojirovc  !  Tb« 
present  Inquiry  is  then  surely  tnatlc  tii  no  {mrposc.  The  at- 
tributt;s  to  the  deiminstration  or  which  the  nulution  of  this 
grvat  tiue.ttion  is  necesnary,  have  been  dcmoiistrat<^  with- 
oat  any  sulution,  or  by  means  of  tlic  solution  of  anme  former 
vrriUr. 

Ue  reje^-ts  the  Manichean  system,  Imt  inipittf^  to  it  an  ab- 
snrdity,  Uvui  which,  amidst  all  its  ahsni-ditie».  it  seems  to  be 
tn«i  and  adopts  the  system  of  Mr.  Poiie.     "That  pain  is  no 
evil,  if  asserted  with  regard  to  the  individuals  who  suffer  it, 
ifl  doviiiright  nonsense ;  but,  if  considered  as  it  aflects  tlie 
universal  system,  is  an  undoubted  truth,  and  means  only  that 
>>'re  W  no  more  pain  in  it  than  what  is  ne^e-siiary  to  the  pro- 
1 1  tion  of  happiness,     llow  many  soever  of  tiiesc  erils,  thenr 
I  >  r  tliemsetves  into  the  creation,  so  long  as  the  good  pre- 
^iiderates,  it  Is  a  work  well  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
benevolence;  and,  notwithstanding  tlic  imperfections  ol  its 
parts,  tlie  whole  is  most  undoubtorlly  perfect."     And.  in  the 
former  part  of  the  letter  he  gives  tlie  principle  of  his  system 
in  these  words  :  "  Omnipotence  cannot  work  contradictions, 
it  can  only  affect  all  pusxible  things.     But  so  little  are  we 
arxjuainteil   with  the  whole  system  of  nature,  tlmt  we  know 
•■ot  what  are  pussiblu,  and  what  are  not ;  but  if  we  may  judge 
111  tliat  constant  mixture  of  pain  with  pleasure,  and  incon- 
nicucy  with  advantage,  which  wc  must  observe  in  every 
.trig  round  us,  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  to  endue 
created  beings  with  perfection,  that  is.  to  produce  good  exclu- 
sive of  evil,  is  one  of  those  impossibilities  which  even  infinite 
power  cannot  accomplish." 

Tills  is  elegant  ami  acute,  but  will  by  no  means  calm  dis< 
content,  or  silence  curiosity :  for  whether  evil  ran  be  wholly 
aeparated  from  good  or  not,  it  is  plain  that  tliey  may  be  mixed 
in  various  degrees,  and  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  judge,  the 
degree  of  evil  might  have  been  less  without  any  iioiieuimcnt 

tOjCOod. 

Tbewcond  letter  on  the  evils  of  imperjiction,  is  little  more 
than  a  paraphrase  of  Pope's  Epistles,  or  yet  leas  than  a  para- 
phraaCt  a  mere  translation  of  poetry  into  prose.  This  is 
Barely  to  attack  difficulty  witli  very  disproportionate  abili- 
"  ,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  very  blunt  instruments. 
en  we  are  told  of  the  iiisulGciency  of  former  solutions, 
f  is  one  of  the  latest,  which  no  man  can  have  forgotten, 
n  u«  agaiD  ?  i  am  told,  tliat  this  pamphlet  is  not  the  effort 
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of  hunger :  what  can  it  be  then  but  the  product  of  vanity : 
and  yet  how  can  vanity  be  gratified  by  plagiarism  or  tran- 
scription ?  When  this  speculatist  finds  himself  prompted  to 
another  performance,  let  him  consider  whether  he  is  about  to 
disburden  his  mind,  or  employ  his  fingers ;  and  if  1  might 
venture  to  ofier  him  a  subject,  I  should  wish  that  he  wouM 
solve  this  question,  why  he  that  has  nothing  to  write,  should 
desire  to  be  a  writer  ? 

Yet  is  not  this  letter  without  some  sentiments,  which,  though 
not  new,  are  of  great  importance,  and  may  be  read  with  pin- 
sure  in  the  thousandth  repetition. 

**  Whatever  we  enjoy  is  purely  a  free  gift  from  our  Crea- 
tor; but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can  never  sure  be  deemed 
an  injury,  or  a  just  reason  to  question  his  infinite  benefo* 
irnre.  All  our  happiness  is  owing  to  his  goodness ;  bntthat 
it  is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves  ;  that  is,  to  oar 
not  having  any  inherent  right  to  any  happiness,  or  even  ts 
any  existence  at  all.  This  is  no  more  to  be  imputed  to  God, 
than  the  wants  of  a  beggar  to  the  person  who  has  relie\ed 
him  :  that  he  had  something,  was  owing  to  his  benefactor; 
but  that  he  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own  original  poverty.'' 

Thus  far  he  speaks  what  every  man  must  approve,  and 
what  every  wise  man  has  said  before  him.  He  then  gives  os 
the  system  of  subordination,  not  invented,  for  it  was  known  I 
think  to  the  Arabian  metaphysicians,  but  adopted  by  Pope ; 
and  from  him  borrowed  by  the  diligent  researches  of  this  great 
investigator. 

^^No  system  can  possibly  be  formed,  even  in  imagination, 
without  a  subonlination  of  parts.  Every  animal  body  must 
have  difierent  members  subservient  to  each  other ;  every  pic* 
tui*e  must  be  composed  of  various  colours,  and  of  light  and 
shade :  all  harmony  must  be  formed  of  trebles,  tenors,  and 
bases ;  every  beautiful  and  useful  edifice  must  cxinsist  of  higher 
and  lower,  more  and  less  magnificent  apartments.  This  is 
in  (he  very  essence  of  all  created  tilings,  and  therefore  can- 
not  be  pi*evented  by  any  means  whatever,  unless  by  not  ere- 
atingthem  at  all." 

These  instances  are  used  instead  of  Pope's  ^^  Oak  and 
Weeds,  or  Jupiter  and  his  Satellites :"  but  neither  Pope  nor 
this  writer,  have  much  contributed  to  solve  the  diffiicuHy. 
Perfection  or  imperfection  of  unconscious  beings  has  no  mean- 
ing as  i*efeiTed  to  themselves ;  the  ba^s  and  the  treble  are 
equally  perfect :  the  mean  and  magnificent  apartments  fed 
no  pleasure  or  pain  from  the  comparis  m.  Pope  might  ask 
the  weed,  why  it  was  less  than  the  oak^  but  the  loeed  would 
never  ask  the  question  for  itself.    The  bass  and  frebf^  dil^ 
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inly  to  the  hearer^  meanness  and  mi^iflcence  enly  to  the 
nhabitant.  There  is  no  evil  but  must  inhere  in  a  conRcious 
wing,  or  be  referred  to  it ;  that  is,  evil  must  be  felt  before  it 
a  evU.  Yet  even  on  this  subject  many  questions  might  be 
ilered  which  human  understanding  has  not  yet  answered, 
ind  which  the  present  haste  of  this  extract  will  not  suflTer  me 
:o  dilate. 

He  proceeds  to  an  humble  detail  of  Pope's  opinion  :  **  The 
iniverse  is  a  system  whose  very  essence  consists  in  subordi- 
nation ;  a  scale  of  beings  descending  by  insensible  degrees 
Tom  infinite  perfection  to  absolute  nothing ;  in  which,  though 
9ire  may  justly  expect  to  find  perfection  in  ttie  whole,  could  we 
possibly  compreliend  it ;  yet  would  it  be  the  highest  absur- 
lity  to  hope  for  it  in  all  its  parts,  because  the  beauty  and 
bappiness  of  the  whole  depend  altogether  on  the  just  iuferi- 
mty  of  its  parts,  that  is  on  tlic  comparative  imperfections  of 
the  several  beingp  of  which  it  is  composed. 

<^  It  would  have  been  no  moi-e  an  instance  of  God's  wisdom 
hi  have  created  no  beings  but  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
order,  than  it  would  be  of  a  painter's  art  to  cover  his  whole 
piece  with  one  single  colour,  the  most  beautiful  he  could  com- 
pose. Had  he  confined  himself  to  such,  nothing  could  have 
existed  but  demigods  or  archangels,  and  then  all  inferiour 
•rders  must  have  been  void  and  uninhabited :  but  as  it  is 
Murely  more  agreeable  to  Infinite  Benevolence,  that  all  these 
dioold  be  filled  up  with  beings  capable  of  enjoying  bappiness 
diemselves,  and  contributing  to  that  of  others,  they  must 
■eoeasarily  be  filled  with  inferiour  beings,  that  is,  with  such 
18  ar6  toss  perfect,  but  Rrom  whose  existence,  notwithstanding 
Hiat  less  perfection,  more  felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to 
Ike  universe,  tlian  if  no  such  had  been  created.  It  is  moreo- 
ver highly  probable,  that  there  is  such  a  connection  between 
all  ranks  and  orders  by  subordinate  degrees,  that  they  mutu* 
aDy  support  each  other's  existence,  and  every  one  in  its  place 
b  absolutely  necessary  towards  sustaining  the  whole  vast  and 
magnificent  fabric. 

^  Our  pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this  only,  that 
#e  are  not  so  high  in  the  scale  of  existence  as  our  ignorant 
amUtioB  may  d^re ;  a  pretence  which  must  eternally  sub- 
sist ;  because,  were  we  ever  so  much  higher,  there  would  bo 
still  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us ;  and  since  no  link  in 
tiie  chain  can  be  broke,  the  same  reason  for  disquiet  must  re- 
SMin  to  those  who  succeed  to  that  chasm,  which  must  be 
occasioned  by  our  preferment.  A  man  can  have  no  reason  to 
repine  that  be  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horse  that  he  is  not  a 
;  OMdi  lessi  that  in  their  several  stations  they  possess 
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not  tbe  faculties  of  another ;  for  thia  woold  be  an  inanftra* 
ble  misfortune." 

This  doctrine  of  the  regular  subordination  of  beings*  fte 
scale  of  existence,  and  the  chain  of  nature,  I  have  ofken 
considered,  but  always  left  the  inquiry  in  doubt  and  nncer- 
tainty. 

That  every  being  not  infinite,  compared  with  infinitj^muit 
be  imperfect,  is  evident  to  intuition  ;  that  whatever  is  impw- 
fect  must  have  a  certain  line  which  it  cannot  pass,  is  equlfy 
certain.  But  the  reason  which  determined  this  limit,  and  to 
which  such  being  was  suffered  to  advance  thns  far  and  no 
farther,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  discern.  Our  discovereit 
tell  us,  the  Creator  has  made  beings  of  all  orders,  and  that 
tiierefore  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  man.  But  this  system 
seems  to  be  established  on  a  concession,  which,  if  it  be  rf^amif 
cannot  be  extorted. 

Every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove,  that  then 
are  beings  of  every  possible  sort,  will  prove  that  there  is  the 
greatest  number  possible  of  every  sort  of  beings ;  but  this 
with  repect  to  man  we  know,  if  we  know  any  thing,  not  to 
be  true. 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the  imagination,  that  of  three 
orders  of  beings,  the  first  and  the  third  receive  any  advantage 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  second,  or  that  indeed  they  may 
not  equally  exist,  though  the  second  had  never  been,  or  should 
cease  to  be,  and  why  should  that  be  concluded  necessary, 
which  cannot  be  proved  even  to  be  useful  ? 

The  scale  of  existence  from  infinity  to  nothing;,  cannet 
possibly  have  being.  The  highest  being  not  infinite  most  be, 
as  has  been  often  observed,  at  an  infinite  distance  betow 
infinity.  Cheyne,  who,  with  the  desire  inherent  in  matiiema- 
ticians  to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathematical  images,  con- 
siders all  existence  as  a  cane,  allows  that  the  basis  is  at  aa 
infinite  distance  from  the  body.  And  in  this  distance  between 
finite  and  infinite,  there  will  be  room  for  ever  for  an  infinite 
series  of  indefinable  existence. 

Between  the  lowest  positive  existence  and  nothing,  wher- 
ever we  suppose  positive  existence  to  cease,  is  another  chasm 
infinitely  deep ;  where  there  is  room  again  for  endless  orden 
of  subordinate  nature,  continued  for  ever  and  for  ever,  and 
yet  infinitely  superior  to  non-existence. 

To  these  meditations  humanity  is  unequal.  But  jet  we 
may  ask,  not  of  our  Maker,  but  of  each  other,  since  on  the 
one  side  of  creation,  wherever  it  stops,  must  stop  infinitdy 
below  infinity,  and  on  the  other  infinitely  above  nothing* 
What  necessity  there  is  that  it  should  proceed  sa  far  either 
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way  that  beings  so  high  of  so  low  should  ever  have  ei^isted  ? 
We  may  ask ;  but  I  believe  no  created  wisdom  can  give  an 
adequate  answer. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  scale,  wherever  it  begins  or  ^ends, 
are  infinite  vacuities.  At  whatever  distance  we  supjiose  th^e 
next  order  of  beings  to  be  above  man,  there  is  room  for  an 
intermediate  order  of  beings  between  them ;  and  if  for  one 
order,  then  for  infinite  orders ;  since  every  thing  that  admits 
of  more  or  less,  and  consequently  all  the  parts  of  that  which 
admits  them,  may  bo  infinitely  divided.  So  that,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  there  may  be  room  in  tlie  vacuity  between  any 
two  steps  of  the  scale,  or  between  any  two  points  of  the  cone 
of  being,  for  infinite  exertion  of  infinite  power. 

Thus  it  appears  how  little  reason  those  who  repose  their 
reason  upon  the  scale  of  being,  have  to  triumph  over  them  who 
recur  to  any  other  expedient  of  solution,  and  wliat  difficulties 
arise  on  every  side  to  repress  tlie  rebellions  of  presumptuous 
decision.  Qui  pauca  considerate  facile  pronunciat.  In 
our  passage  through  the  boundless  ocean  of  disquisition  we 
often  take  fogs  for  land,  and  after  having  long  toiled  to  ap- 
proach them,  find,  instead  of  repose  and  harbours,  new  storms 
of  objection,  and  fluctuations  of  uncertainty. 

We  are  next  entertained  with  Pope's  alleviations  of  those 
evils  which  we  arc  doomed  to  sufier. 

'^  Poverty,  or  tlie  want  of  riches,  is  generally  compensated 
by  having  more  hoiies,  and  fewer  fears,  by  a  greater  share  of 
health,  and  a  more  exqusite relish  of  the  smallest  enjoyments, 
than  those  who  possess  them  are  usually  blessed  with.  The 
want  of  taste  and  genius,  witib  all  the  pleasures  that  arise 
iroin  tliem,  are  commonly  recompensed  by  a  more  useful  kind 
of  common  sense,  together  with  a  wonderful  delight,  as  well 
as  success  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  scrambling  world.  The 
•uflTerings  of  the  sick  are  greatly  relieved  by  many  trifling 
gratifications  imperceptible  to  others,  and  sometimes  almost 
repaid  by  tlie  inconceivable  transports  occasioned  by  the  re- 
turn of  health  and  vigour.  Folly  cannot  be  very  grievous, 
because  imperceptible  |  and  I  doubt  not  but  there  is  some 
truth  in  that  rant  of  a  mad  poet,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
being  mad,  which  none  but  madmen  know.  Iterance,  or  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  literature,  the  appointed  lot  of  all 
bom  to  poverty,  and  the  drudgeries  of  life,  is  the  only  opiate 
capable  of  infusing  that  insensibility  which  can  enable  them 
to  endure  the  miseries  of  the  one  and  the  fatig^ues  of  the  other. 
It  is  a  cordial  administered  by  the  gracious  hand  of  Provi- 
dence ;  of  which  they  ought  never  to  be  deprived  by  an  ill- 
judged  and  improper  education.    It  is  tke  basis  of  all  subor- 
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dinatioiiy  the  suppoi*t  of  societjf  and  tiio  privilege  of  indi?i- 
duals  :  and  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  most  i*emarkable  instance 
of  the  divine  wisdom,  that  whereas  in  all  animals,  whose 
individuals  rise  little  above  the  rest  of  their  species,  know- 
ledge is  instinctive;  in  man,  whose  individuals  are  so  widely 
different,  it  is  acquired  by  education ;  by  which  means  the 
prince  and  the  labourer,  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant,  are 
in  some  measure  fitted  for  their  respective  situations." 

Much  of  these  positions  is  perhaps  true,  and  the  whole 
paragraph  might  well  pass  without  censure,  were  not  objec- 
tions necessary  to  the  establishment  of  knowledge.  Povertj 
is  very  gently  paraphrased  by  tvanl  of  riches.  In  that  sense 
almost  every  man  may  in  his  own  opinion  be  poor.  But 
there  is  another  poverty,  which  is  want  of  competence,  of  all 
that  can  soften  the  miseries  of  life,  of  all  that  can  diversify 
attention^  or  delight  imagination.  There  is  yet  another  po- 
verty, which  is  want  of  necessaries^  a  species  of  poverty  which 
no  care  of  the  public,  no  charity  of  particului*s,  can  preserve 
many  fi*om  feeling  openly,  and  many  secretly. 

That  hope  and  fear  are  inseparably,  or  very  frequently 
connected  with  poverty  and  riches,  my  surveys  of  life  have 
not  informed  me.  The  milder  degrees  of  poverty  are  some- 
times supported  by  hope,  but  the  more  severe  often  sink  down 
in  motionless  despondence.  Life  must  be  seen  before  it  can 
be  known.  This  author  and  Pope  perhaps  never  saw  the 
miserie.s  which  tlicy  imagine  thus  easy  to  be  bom.  The  poor, 
indeed,  are  insensible  of  many  little  vexations  which  some- 
times embitter  the  possessions,  and  pollute  the  enjoyments  of 
the  rich.  They  are  not  pained  by  casual  incivility,  or  mor- 
tified by  the  mutilation  of  a  compliment;  but  this  happiness 
is  like  that  of  a  malefactor,  who  ceases  to  feel  the  coi^  that 
bind  him  when  tlic  pincei*s  are  tearing  his  flesh. 

That  want  of  taste  for  one  enjoyment  is  supplied  by  the 
pleasures  of  some  other,  may  be  fairly  allowed.  But  the 
compensations  of  sickness  1  have  never  found  near  to  equiva- 
lence, and  the  transports  of  recovery  only  pi'ovc  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  pain. 

With  folly  no  man  is  willing  to  confess  himself  very  inti- 
mately acquainted,  and  theiTloi-e  its  pains  and  pleasures  are 
kept  secret.  But  what  the  author  says  of  its  happiness  seems 
applicable  only  to  fatuity  or  gross  dullness ;  for  that  inferi- 
ority of  understanding  which  makes  one  man  without  any 
other  n*ason  tlic  slave,  or  tool,  or  pi-operty  of  another,  which 
makes  him  sometimes  useless,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  is 
often  felt  with  very  quick  sensibility.  On  the  happiness  of 
madmen,  as  the  case  is  not  \ery  frequent,  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  raise  a  disquisition,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  I 
never  yet  knew  disorders  of  mind  increase  felicity :  every 
madman  is  either  arrogant  and  irascible,  or  gloomy  and  sus- 
picious, or  possessed  by  some  passion  or  notion  destructive 
to  his  quiet.  He  has  always  discontent  in  his  look,  and  ma- 
lignity in  his  bosom  :  and,  if  he  had  tlie  power  of  clioice,  he 
would  soon  repent  who  should  resign  his  reason  to  secure  his 
peace. 

Concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance  necessary  to  make  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  safe  to  the  public, 
and  tolerable  to  themselves,  both  morals  and  policy  exact  a 
nicer  inquiry  than  will  be  very  soon  or  very  easily  made. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  degree  of  knowledge  which  will  di- 
rect a  man  to  refer  all  to  Providence^  and  to  acquiesce  in  tlie 
condition  with  which  omniscient  goodness  has  determined  to 
allot  him ;  to  consider  this  world  as  a  phantom  that  must 
soon  glide  from  before  his  eyes,  and  the  distresses  and  vexa- 
tions that  encompass  him,  as  dust  scattered  in  his  patii,  as  a 
blast  that  chills  him  for  a  moment,  and  passes  off  for  ever. 

Such  wisdom,  arising  from  the  comparison  of  a  part  with 
the  whole  of  our  existence,  tliose  tliat  want  it  most  cannot 
possibly  obtain  from  philosophy ;  nor,  unless  the  method  of 
education^  and  the  general  tenor  of  life  are  changed,  will  very 
easily  receive  it  from  religion.  Tlie  bulk  of  mankind  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  wise,  or  very  good  :  and  I  know  not  whe- 
ther there  are  not  many  states  of  life,  in  which  all  knowledge, 
less  than  the  highest  wisdom,  will  produce  discontent  and 
danger.  1  believe  it  may  be  sometimes  found  tliat  a  little 
learning,  is  to  a  poor  man,  a  dangerous  tiling.  But  such  is 
flie  condition  of  Immanity,  that  we  easily  sec,  or  quickly  feel, 
the  wrong,  but  cannot  always  distinguish  the  right  What- 
ever knowledge  is  supeiiluous,  \s  irremediable  poverty,  is 
hurtful,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  determine  when  poverty  is  ir- 
remediable, and  at  what  point  superfluity  begins.  Gross 
ignorance  every  man  has  found  equally  dangerous  with  per- 
verted knowledge.  Men  left  wholly  to  their  appetites  and 
tiieir  irstincts  witli  little  sense  of  moral  or  religious  obliga- 
tion and  with  very  faint  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  can 
never  be  safely  employed,  or  confidently  trusted  :  they  can 
be  honest  only  by  obstinacy,  and  diligent  only  by  compulsion 
or  caprice.  Some  instruction,  therelbre,  is  necessary,  and 
much  perhaps  may  be  dangerous. 

Though  it  should  be  granted  that  those  who  are  bom  to 
poverty  and  drudgery  should  not  be  deprived  by  an  improper 
education  of  the  opiate  of  ignorance ;  even  this  concession  will 
not  be  of  much  use  to  direct  our  practise,  unless  it  be  deter- 
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mined  who  are  those  fhat  are  bom  to  poverty.  To  entafl  ir> 
reversible  poverty  upon  generation  after  generation,  only  be> 
cause  the  ancestor  happened  to  be  poor,  is  in  itadf  cnid,  if 
not  unjust,  and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  com- 
mercial nation,  which  always  suppose  and  promote  a  TotatioB 
of  property,  and  offer  every  individual  a  chance  of  mending 
his  condition  by  his  diligence.  Those  who  communicate  V^ 
rature  to  the  son  of  a  poor  roan,  consider  him  as  one  notbon 
to  poverty,  but  to  the  necessity  of  deriving  a  better  fiNrtme 
from  himself.  In  this  attempt,  as  in  others,  many  fail,  a^ 
many  succeed.  Those  that  fail  will  fed  their  misery  man 
acutely ;  but,  since  poverty  is  now  confessed  to  be  such  a  ca- 
lamity as  cannot  be  bom  without  the  opiate  of  insensibility, 
1  hope  the  happiness  of  those  whom  education  enables  to  es- 
ca|)e  from  it,  may  turn  the  balance  against  that  exacerbatioB 
which  the  otliers  suffer. 

I  am  always  a&*aid  of  determining  on  the  side  of  envy  or 
cruelty.  The  privileges  of  education  may  sometimes  be  im- 
pi*operly  bestowed,  but  I  sliall  always  fear  to  witiihold  tiiea 
lest  I  should  be  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  pride,  while  1 
persuade  myself  that  1  am  following  the  maxims  of  policy ; 
and,  under  the  appearance  of  salutary  restraints,  should  be 
indulging  the  lust  of  dominion,  and  that  malevolence  which 
delights  in  seeing  others  depressed. 

Pope's  doctrine  is  at  last  exiiibited  in  a  comparison,  whidi, 
like  other  proofs  of  the  same  kind,  is  better  adapted  to  de- 
light the  fancy  than  convince  the  reason. 

'*  Thus,  the  universe  resembles  a  large  and  well-regulated 
family,  in  which  all  the  officers  and  sei*vants,  and  even  the 
domestic  animals,  are  subservient  to  each  other  in  a  fmpet 
subordination  :  each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perquisites  pe- 
culiar to  his  place,  and  at  tlie  same  time  contributes,  by  that 
just  &uboi*dination,  to  the  magnificence  and  happiness  of  tbe 
whole.'* 

The  magnificence  of  a  house  is  of  use  or  pleasure  always 
to  the  master,  and  sometimes  to  the  domestics.  But  the 
magnificence  of  the  universe  adds  nothing  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  for  any  pai-t  of  its  inhabitants  with  which  human 
knowledge  is  acquainted,  an  universe  much  less  spacious  or 
splendid  would  have  been  sufficient ;  and  of  happiness,  it  does 
not  appear  tliat  any  is  communicated  fi*om  the  beings  of  a 
lower  world  to  those  of  a  higher. 

The  inquiry  after  the  cause  of  natural  evil  is  continued  in 
tiie  third  letter,  in  which,  as  in  the  former,  there  is  mixtme 
of  boii-owed  truth,  and  native  folly  of  some  notions  just  and 
rriU\  witli  othei-s  uncommon  and  ridiculous. 
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His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of  happiness  is 
certainly  just,  and  I  shall  inseii;  it,  not  that  it  will  give  any 
information  to  any  reader,  but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  the 
most  common  notion  may  be  swelled  in  sound,  and  diffused  in 
balk,  till  itjshall  perhaps  astonish  the  author  himself. 

*^  Happiness  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  in  existence; 
neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wisdom^  nor  learning,  nor 
strength,  nor  beauty,  nor  virtue,  nor  religion,  nor  even  life 
itself,  being  of  any  importance,  but  as  they  contribute  to  its 
production.  All  these  are  in  themselves  neither  good  nor 
evil :  happiness  alone  is  their  great  end,  and  they  are  desira- 
ble only  as  they  tend  to  promote  it/' 

Success  produces  confidence.  After  this  discovery  of  the 
value  of  happiness,  he  proceeds,  without  any  distrust  of  him- 
self^ to  tell  us  what  has  been  hid  from  all  former  inquirers. 

^<  The  true  solution  of  this  impoiiant  question,  so  long  and 
so  vainly  searclied  for  by  the  philosophers  of  all  ages  and  all 
countries,  I  take  to  be  at  last  no  more  than  this,  that  these 
real  evils  proceed  from  the  same  source  as  those  imaginary 
ones  of  imi)erfcction,  before  treated  of,  namely,  from  that 
anbordination,  without  which  no  created  system  can  subsist; 
all  subordination  implying  imperfection,  all  imperfection 
evil,  and  all  evil  some  kind  of  inconveniency  or  suflfering :  so 
fiiat  there  must  be  particular  inconveniences  and  sufferings 
annexed  to  every  pailicular  rank  of  created  beings  by  t£e 
circumstances  of  tilings,  and  their  modes  of  existence. 

*'  God  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other  creatures, 
and  placed  us  in  a  world  quite  differently  constituted ;  but 
then  we  had  been  no  longer  men,  and  whatever  beings  had 
occupied  our  stations  in  the  universal  system,  they  must  have 
been  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences/' 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  silence  the  inquiries  of 
curiosity,  or  calm  the  perturbations  of  doubt.  Whether  su- 
bordination implies  imperfection  may  be  disputed.  The 
means  i-especting  themselves  may  be  as  perfect  as  the  end. 
The  weed  as  a  weed  is  no  less  perfect  than  the  oak  as  an  oak. 
That  imperfection  implies  evil^  and  evil  svfferingf  is  by  no 
means  evident  Imperfection  may  imply  privative  evil,  or  tlie 
absence  of  some  good,  but  this  privation  produces  no  suffer- 
ing, but  by  the  help  of  knowledge.  An  infant  at  the  breast  is 
yet  an  imperfect  man,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  belief  that  he 
is  unhappy  by  his  immaturity,  unless  some  positive  pain  be 
superadcled. 

When  this  author  presumes  to  speak  of  the  universe,  I 
would  advise  him  a  little  to  distrust  his  own  faculties,  how- 
ever large  and  comprehensive.    Many  words  easily  under- 
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stood  on  common  occasions,  become  uncertain  and  figaratire 
"^'hen  applied  to  the  works  of  Omnipotence.  Subordination 
in  human  affairs  is  well  understood ;  but  when  it  is  attributed 
totlie  universal  system,  its  meaning  grows  less  certain,  like 
the  petty  distincftions  of  locality,  which  arc  of  goqid  use  upon 
our  own  globe,  but  have  no  meaning  with  regard  to  infinite 
space,  in  whicli  nothing  is  hi^h  or  iow. 

That  if  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  higher  nature,  were  ex- 
emptcd  from  tlie  evils  w  hich  he  now  suffers,  some  otlier  bring 
must  suffer  them ;  that  if  man  were  not  man,  some  other 
being  must  be  man,  is  a  position  arising  fi*om  his  established 
notion  of  the  scale  of  being.  A  notion  to  whicli  Pope  has 
given  some  importance  by  adopting  it,  and  of  which  1  have 
thei'efoi'e  endeavoured  to  show  the  uncertainty  and  inconsist- 
ency. This  scale  of  being  I  have  demonstrated  to  be  raised 
by  presumptuous  imagination,  to  rest  on  notliing  at  the  bot- 
tom, to  lean  on  no  liing  at  the  top,  and  to  have  vacuities  from 
step  to  step  tlimugh  whicli  any  order  of  being  may  sink  into 
nihility  without  any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
the  next  rank  above  or  below  it.  >Ve  ai-e  tliei-cfoi-e  little  en- 
lightened by  a  writer  who  tells  us,  tJiat  any  being  in  the  state 
of  man  must  sutler  what  man  suffers,  when  the  only  question 
that  i*equii*es  to  be  resolved  is,  Why  any  being  is  in  this  state? 

Of  jKiverty  anil  labour  he  gives  just  and  elegant  repi'esen- 
talions,  which  yet  do  not  remove  the  difhcu I ty  of  the  first  and 
fundamental  question,  though  supposing  the  present  state  of 
man  necessary,  they  may  supply  some  motives  to  content. 

'^  Poverty  is  what  all  could  not  possibly  have  been  exempt- 
ed from,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  fluctuating  nature  of  hu- 
man possessions,  but  because  the  world  could  not  subsist 
without  it;  for  had  all  been  rich,  none  could  have  submitted 
to  the  commands  of  another,  or  the  necessai-y  drudgeries  of 
life;  thence  all  governments  must  hsivc  been  dissolved,  arts 
neglected,  and  lands  uncultivated,  and  so  an  universal  penury 
have  overwhelmed  all,  instead  of  now  and  then  pinching  a 
few.  Hence,  by  the  by,  appeal's  the  great  excellence  of  cha- 
rity, by  which  men  aiT  enabled  by  a  particular  distribution 
of  tlie  blessings  and  enjoyments  of  life,  on  proper  occasions, 
to  pi-cvent  that  |M)verty  which  by  a  general  one  Omnipotence 
itself  could  never  have  prevented  :  so  that,  by  enforcing  this 
duty,  God  as  it  were  demands  our  assistance  to  pi-omote  uni- 
versal hap))iness,  and  to  shut  out  misery  at  every  door,  where 
it  strives  to  intrude  itself. 

''Labour,  indeed,  God  might  easily  have  excused  us  from, 
since,  at  his  command  the  earth  would  readily  have  poured 
forth  all  her  treasures  witlioutour  inconsiderable  assistance : 
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but  if  the  severest  labour  cannot  sufficiently  subdue  the  ma- 
lignity of  human  nature,  what  ]^lots  and  machinations,  what 
wars,  rapine,  and  devastation,  what  profligacy  and  licen- 
tiousness, must  have  been  the  consequences  of  universal  idle- 
ness !  so  tliat  labour  ouglit  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  task 
kindly  imposed  uiMin  us  by  our  indulgent  Creator,  necessary 
to  preserve  our  health,  our  safety,  and  our  innocence." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth/forgets 
the  beginning.  If  God  cjuld  easily  have  excused  us  from  la" 
bour,  I  do  not  comprehend  why  he  amid  net  possibly  have  er- 
tmpted  all  from  poverty.  For  poverty,  in  its  easier  and  more 
tolerable  degree,  is  little  more  tlian  necessity  of  labour ;  and 
in  its  more  severe  and  deplorable  state,  little  more  than  ina- 
bility for  labour.  To  be  poor  is  to  work  for  otiiers,  or  to 
want  the  succour  of  others  without  work.  And  the  same  exu- 
berant fertility  which  would  make  work  unnecessary,  might 
make  poverty  impossible. 

Surely  a  man  who  seems  not  completely  master  of  his  own 
flfrinion*  should  have  spoken  moi'e  cautiously  of  Omnipotence, 
nor  have  pi'esumed  to  say  what  it  could  perform,  or  what  it 
could  prevent.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  those  who  stand  high-  • 
est  in  the  scale  of  being  s^ieak  thus  confidently  of  tlie  dispen- 
sations of  tlieir  Maker: 

For  fools  rush  iii»  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Of  onr  inquietudes  of  mind  his  account  is  still  less  reason- 
able. <*  Whilst  men  ai'e  injured,  tliey  must  be  inflamed  with 
mnger;  and  whilst  tliey  see  cruelties,  tliey  must  be  melted 
with  pity;  whilst  they  perceive  danger,  they  must  be  sensible 
of  fear.''  This  is  to  give  a  i-eason  for  all  evil,  by  shoeing 
that  one  evil  produces  another.  If  there  is  danger  tliero 
ought  to  be  fear:  but  if  fear  is  an  evil,  why  should  there  be 
danger  ?  His  vindication  of  pain  is  of  the  same  kind  :  pain 
is  useful  to  alarm  us,  tliat  wc  may  shun  greater  evils,  but 
those  greater  evils  must  be  presupjMised,  that  the  fitness  of 
pain  may  appear. 

Treating  on  death,  be  has  expressed  the  known  and  true 
doctrine  with  sprightlines^  of  fancy,  and  neatness  of  diction. 
I  shall  therefore  insert  it  Thei*e  ai*e  trutlis  which,  as  they 
are  always  necessary,  do  not  grow  stale  by  repetition. 

'*  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  evils,  is  so  far 
fVom  being  one,  tliat  it  is  the  infallible  cure  for  all  othera. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 

Where  billows  never  beat,  nor  tempesti  rov* 

Ere  well  we  ted  the  friendly  itroke,  'tif  o'er^  GAmriL 
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For,  abstracted  frani  the  sickness  and  suflfcriiigs  usually  at- 
tending it  it  is  no  moi'e  than  the  expiration  of  that  term  of 
life  God  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  us,  witliout  any  claim  or 
merit  on  our  part  But  was  it  an  evil  ever  so  great,  it  could 
not  be  remedied  but  by  one  much  greater,  which  is  by  lining 
for  ever ;  by  which  means  our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by 
the  prosi)ect  of  a  future  state,  would  grow  so  insupimrtabk, 
our  sufferings  so  intolerable  by  pei*scverance,  and  our  plea- 
SUITS  so  tiresome  by  repetition,  tliat  no  being  in  the  univerar 
could  be  so  completely  miserable  as  a  species  of  immortal 
men.  We  have  no  reason,  Uierefore,  to  look  upon  death  as 
an  evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a  punishment,  even  witliout  any  sup- 
position of  a  future  life  :  but  if  we  consider  it  as  a  passage 
to  a  more  perfect  state*  or  a  remove  only  in  an  eternal  suc- 
cession of  still  improving  states,  (for  which  we  have  the 
strongest  reasons,)  it  will  then  appear  a  new  favour  from  die 
divine  munificence ;  and  a  man  must  be  as  absurd  to  repine 
at  dying,  as  a  traveller  would  be,  who  proposed  to  himself  t 
delightful  tour  through  various  unknown  countries,  to  lament 
that  he  cannot  take  up  his  residence  at  the  first  dirty  ino 
which  he  baits  at  on  the  road* 

^<  The  instability  of  human  life,  or  of  the  changes  of  its 
successive  periods,  of  which  we  so  frequently  complain*  are 
no  more  than  the  necessary  progress  of  it  to  tliis  necessarj 
conclusion  ;  and  are  so  far  from  being  evils  deserving  these 
complaints,  that  they  are  the  source  of  our  gi'catest  pleasures, 
as  they  are  the  source  of  ail  novelty,  from  which  our  great- 
est pleasures  are  ever  derived.  The  continual  succession  of 
seasons  in  the  human  life,  by  daily  pi-csenting  to  us  new 
scenes,  render  it  agreeable,  and  like  those  of  tlie  year,  afford 
tis  delights  by  their  change,  wiiich  tlie  choicest  of  them  coidd 
not  give  us  by  their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  tbe 
gilding  of  tlie  sunsiiine,  the  vei'dure  of  the  fields,  and  tbe 
variegated  paintings  of  the  sky,  are  so  exquisite  in  the  ejcs 
of  infants  at  their  first  hiking  abroad  into  a  new  world,  as 
nothing  perhaps  afterwards  can  eiiual.  The  heat  and  vigoor 
of  the  succeeding  summer  of  youth  ripens  for  us  new  plea- 
sures, the  blooming  maid,  tJie  nightly  revel,  and  the  jovial 
chase  :  the  serene  autumn  of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with 
the  golden  harvests  of  our  wordly  pui*suits  :  nor  is  the  hoary 
winter  of  old  age  destitute  of  its  peculiar  comfoi-ts  and  en- 
joyments, of  which  the  i*ecollection  and  relation  of  those 
past  are  perhaps  none  of  the  least;  and  at  last  death  opens 
to  us  a  new  pi-ospect,  from  whence  we  shall  probably  look 
back  upon  the  diversions  and  occujiations  of  this  world  with 
the  same  contempt  we  do  now  on  our  tops  and  hobby-horses, 
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and  with  the  same  surprise  that  they  could  ever  so  much  en- 
tertain or  engage  us." 

I  would  not  willingly  detract  from  the  beauty  of  this  para- 
graph ;  and  in  gratitude  to  him  who  has  so  well  inculcated 
such  important  truths^  I  will  venture  to  admonish  him^  since 
the  chief  comfort  of  the  old  is  the  recollection  of  the  past,  so 
to  employ  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  that  when  the  imbecility 
of  age  shall  come  upon  him,  he  may  be  able  to  recreate  its 
languors  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  spent,  not  in  presump- 
tuous decisions,  but  modest  inquiries,  not  in  dogmatical  limi- 
tations of  Omnipotence,  but  in  humble  acquiescence  and  fer- 
vent adoration.  Old  age  will  show  him  that  much  of  the 
book  now  before  us  has  no  other  use  than  to  perplex  the  scru- 
pulous, and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  encourage  impious  pi*e- 
sumption,  or  stimulate  idle  curiosity. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  consideration  of  particular 
evils,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  general  reason  for  which  evil  may 
be  said  to  be  our  good.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some 
iaoonceivable  benefit  in  pain  abstractedly  considered ;  that 
pain  however  inflicted,  or  wherever  felt,  communicates  some 
good  to  the  general  system  of  being,  and  that  every  animal  is 
some  way  or  other  the  better  for  the  pain  of  every  other  ani- 
■mI.  This  opinion  he  carries  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  there 
passes  some  principle  of  union  through  all  animal  Ife,  as  at- 
traction is  communicated  to  all  corporeal  nature;  and  that 
tiie  evils  suffered  on  this  globe,  may  by  some  inconceivable 
means  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
motest planet 

How  the  origin  of  evil  is  brought  nearer  to  human  concep- 
tion by  any  inconceivabk  means,  I  am  not  able  to  discover. 
We  believed  that  the  present  system  of  creation  was  right, 
though  we  could  not  explain  the  adaptation  of  one  part  to  the 
otlier,  or  for  the  whole  succession  of  causes  and  consequences. 
Where  has  this  inquirer  added  to  the  little  knowledge  that 
we  had  before  ?  He  has  told  us  of  the  benefits  of  evil,  which 
no  man  feels,  and  relations  between  distant  parts  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  which  he  cannot  himself  conceive.  There  was  enough 
in  this  question  inconceivable  before,  and  we  have  little  ad- 
rantage  from  a  new  inconceivable  solution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  this  author  for  not  knowing 
what  is  equally  hidden  from  learning  and  from  ignorance. 
Hie  shame  is  to  impose  words  for  ideas  upon  ourselves  or 
others.  To  imagine  that  we  are  going  forward  when  we  are 
only  taming  round.  To  think  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  him  that  gives  no  reason,  and  him  that  gives  a  rea- 
son, which  by  his  own  confession  cannot  be  conceived. 

VOL.  IV. — M  m 
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But  tliat  he  may  not  be  thought  to  conceive  nothing  bat 
things  inconceivable,  he  has  at  last  thought  on  a  way  by 
which  human  sufferings  may  produce  good  effects.  He  ima* 
gines  that  as  we  liave  not  only  animals  for  food»  but  choose 
some  for  our  diversion,  the  same  privilege  may  be  allowed  to 
some  beings  above  us,  who  may  decehre^  tormtnf^  or  desirog 
us  for  the  ends  only  of  their  own  pleasure  or  utility.  This 
he  again  finds  impossible  to  be  conceived,  but  that  impossi" 
bility  lessens  not  the  probability  of  the  conjecture^  which  by 
analogy  is  so  strongly  confirmed* 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contemplating  this  analogy, 
which  I  think  he  might  have  carried  further,  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  his  argument.  He  might  have  shown  that 
these  hunters  whose  game  is  man  have  many  sports  anala- 
gous  to  our  own.  As  we  drown  whelps  and  kittens,  th^ 
amuse  themselves  now  and  then  with  sinking  a  ship,  and 
stand  round  the  fields  of  Blenheim  or  tlie  walls  of  Prague,  as 
we  encircle  a  cock  pit.  As  we  shoot  a  bird  flying,  they  take 
a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  business  or  pleasure,  and  knock 
him  down  with  an  apoplexy.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  are 
virtuosi,  and  delight  in  the  operations  of  an  asthma^  as  a  bn- 
man  philosopher  in  the  effects  of  the  air  pump.  To  swell  a 
man  with  tympany  is  as  good  sport  as  to  blow  a  frog.  Many 
a  meriy  bout  have  tlicsc  frolic  beings  at  the  vicissitudes  of  an 
ague,  and  good  sport  it  is  to  see  a  man  tumble  with  an  epi- 
lepsy, and  revive  and  tumble  again,  and  all  this  he  kno\i^  net 
why.  As  they  arc  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  we,  they 
have  more  exquisite  diversions,  for  wc  liave  no  way  of  pn)- 
curing  any  sport  so  brisk  and  so  lasting,  sis  the  paroxysms 
of  the  gout  and  stone,  which  undoubtedly  must  make  high 
mirth,  esiiecially  if  the  play  be  a  little  diversified  with  tlie 
blunders  and  puzzles  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  We  know  not  bow 
far  their  sphere  of  observation  may  extend.  Perhaps  now  and 
then  a  merry  being  may  place  himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
enjoy  at  once  all  the  varieties  of  an  epidemical  disease,  or 
amuse  his  leisure  with  the  tossings  and  contortions  of  every 
possible  pain  exhibited  together. 

One  sport  the  merry  malice  of  these  beings  has  found  means 
of  enjoying  to  which  we  have  nothing  equal  or  similar.  They 
now  and  then  catch  a  mortal  proud  of  his  parts,  and  flattered 
either  by  the  submission  of  those  who  coui-t  his  kindness,  or 
the  notice  of  those  who  sufier  him  to  court  theirs.  A  hei^ 
thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  false  opinions,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  vain  designs,  they  easily  fill  with  idle  notions,  till 
in  time  they  make  their  plaything  an  author;  their  first  di- 
version commonly  begins  with  an  ode  or  an  epistle,  then 
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rises  perhaps  to  a  political  irony*  and  is  at  last  brought  to  its 
height  by  a  treatise  of  pliilosophy.  Then  begins  the  poor 
animal  to  entangle  himself  in  sophisms,  and  flounder  in  ab- 
surdity,  to  talk  confidently  of  tlie  scale  of  being,  and  to  give 
solutions  which  himself  confesses  impossible  to  be  understood. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  their  pleasure  is  with- 
out mischief.  The  author  feels  no  pain,  but  while  they  are 
wondering  at  the  extravagance  of  his  opinion,  and  pointing 
him  out  to  one  another  as  a  new  example  of  human  folly,  be 
is  enjoying  his  own  applause,  and  that  of  his  companions, 
and  perbajis  is  elevated  with  the  hope  of  standing  at  the  head 
of  a  new  sect. 

Many  of  the  books  which  now  crowd  the  world  may  be 
justly  suspected  to  be  written  for  the  sake  of  some  invisible 
order  of  beings  for  surely  they  are  of  no  use  to  any  of  the 
corporeal  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Of  the  productions  of 
the  last  bounteous  year,  liow  many  can  be  said  to  serve  any 
purpose  of  use  or  pleasure?  The  only  end  of  writing  is  to 
enable  the  readers  better  to  enjoy  life,  or  better  to  endure  it : 
and  how  will  eitlier  of  tliose  be  put  more  in  our  power  by 
him  who  tells  us  that  we  are  puppets,  of  which  some  crea- 
ture not  much  wiser  than  ourselves  manages  the  wires.  That 
a  set  of  beings  unseen  and  unheard,  are  hovering  about  nSf 
trying  experiments  upon  our  sensibility,  putting  us  in  ago- 
nies to  see  our  limbs  quiver,  torturing  us  to  madness,  tliat 
they  may  laugh  at  our  vagaries,  sometimes  obstructing  the 
bile,  that  they  may  see  how  a  man  looks  when  he  is  yellow ; 
fiometimes  breaking  a  traveller's  bones  to  try  how  he  will  get 
home;  sometimes  wasting  a  man  to  a  skeleton,  and  sometimes 
killing  him  taJt  for  the  greater  elegance  of  his  hide. 

This  is  an  account  of  natural  evil,  which  though,  like  the 
rest,  not  quite  new,  is  very  entertaining,  tliough  I  know  not 
how  much  it  may  contribute  to  patience.  The  only  reason 
why  we  should  contemplate  evil  is,  that  we  may  bear  it  bet- 
ter; and  I  am  afraid  nothing  is  much  more  placidly  endured^ 
for  the  sake  of  making  others  sport 

Tlie  first  pages  of  tiie  fourth  letter  are  such  as  incline  me 
both  to  hope  and  wish  that  I  shall  find  nothing  to  blame  in 
the  succeeding  part  He  offers  a  criterion  of  action,  on  ac- 
count of  virtue  and  vice,  for  which  I  have  often  contended, 
and  which  must  be  embraced  by  all  who  are  vrilling  to  know 
why  they  act,  or  why  they  forbear  to  give  any  reason  of  their 
conduct  to  themselves  or  others. 

^'  In  order  to  find  out  the  true  origin  of  moral  evil,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  inquire  into  its  nature  and 
essence ;  or  what  it  is  that  constitutes  one  action  evilf  and  an* 
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other  good.  Various  have  been  tlie  opinions  of  various  aa^ 
thors  on  this  criterion  of  virtue ;  and  this  variety  has  render- 
ed that  doubtful,  which  roust  otherwise  have  been  clear  and 
manifest  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Some  indeed  have  denied 
that  thei'e  is  any  such  tiling,  because  different  ages  and  nap 
tions  have  entertaine>d  different  sentiments  concerning  it :  but 
this  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  assert,  that  thei*e  are  neither 
sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  because  astronomers  have  supported 
different  systems  of  the  motions  and  magnitudes  of  these  ce- 
lestial bodies.  Some  have  placed  it  in  conformity  to  truths 
some  to  the  fitness  of  things,  and  others  to  the  will  of  God. 
But  all  this  is  merely  superficial :  they  resolve  us  not  why 
truth,  or  the  fitness  of  things,  are  either  eligible  or  obligatory, 
or  why  God  should  require  us  to  act  in  one  manner  rather 
than  another.  The  time  i*eason  of  which  can  possibly  be  no 
other  than  tliis,  because  some  actions  produce  happiness,  and 
others  misery :  so  that  all  moral  good  and  evil  are  noUung 
moi*c  than  the  production  of  natural.  This  alone  it  is  that 
makes  truth  preferable  to  falsehood,  this  that  determines  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  this  that  induces  God  to  command  some 
actions  and  forbid  others.  They  who  extol  the  tnith,  beauty, 
and  harmony  of  virtue,  exclusive  of  its  consequences,  deal 
but  in  pompous  nonsense ;  and  they  who  would  persuade  us 
that  good  and  evil  are  things  indifferent,  depending  wholly 
on  tlie  will  of  God,  do  but  confound  the  nature  of  things,  as 
well  as  all  our  notions  of  Grod  himself,  by  representing  bin 
capable  of  willing  contradictions;  that  is,  that  we  should  be, 
and  be  happy,  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  should  torment 
and  destroy  each  other :  for  injuries  cannot  be  made  benefits, 
pain  cannot  be  made  pleasure,  and,  consequently,  vice  cannot 
be  made  virtue,  by  any  power  whatever.  It  is  the  conse- 
quences, thci*cfore,  of  all  human  actions  that  must  stamp  tlicir 
value.  So  far  as  the  general  practice  of  any  action  tends  to 
produce  good,  and  introduce  happiness  into  the  world,  so  far 
we  may  pronounce  it  virtuous :  so  much  evil  as  it  occasions, 
sueh  is  the  degree  of  vice  it  contains.  I  say  the  cenei*al  prac- 
tice, because  we  must  always  remember,  in  judging  by  this 
rule,  to  apply  it  only  to  the  general  species  of  actions,  and 
not  to  particular  actions ;  for  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  de- 
sii^ous  to  set  bounds  to  the  destructive  consequences  which 
must  otherwise  have  followed  from  the  universal  depravity 
of  mankind,  has  so  wonderfully  contrived  the  nature  of  things, 
that  our  most  vicious  actions  may  sometimes  accidentally 
and  collaterally  produce  good.  Thus,  for  instance,  robbery 
may  disperse  useless  hoai*ds  to  the  benefit  of  the  public ; 
adultery  may  bring  hcii*s  and  good  humour  too  into  many 
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illie»,  wli«re  tlu'y  would  oUirrvisft  have  been  wanting; 

'md  iDunler  free  the  world  fmin  tyrants  and  oppre&snrs. 
Luxury  maintains  its  ttiousands,  and  vanity  its  ten  thou- 
saii4l».  Superstition  and  nrbitrary  power  contribute  to  tlie 
-I  Ltiduer  of  many  nations,  and  the  liberties  of  others  arepre- 
^■d  bj  the  perpetual  contentions  of  avarice,  knavery,  self- 
"•-MK,  nnil  anibition  :  and  ttiuK,  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the 
..lu-st  of  men.  are  often  compelled  by  Providence  to  serve  the 
uiwit  beneficial  par|>oscs,  contrai'y  to  tlieir  own  malevolent 
tendencifs  and  iiirlinatiouH  ;  and  thus,  private  vices  becomR 
puhlie  beneKUn  by  the  force  only  nf  accidental  rircumstances. 
not  this  imiKaclieN  not  the  ti-utli  of  the  criterion  of  virtite 
before  mentioned,  the  only  solid  foundation  on  which  any 
true  Ry.steiM  of  ethics  can  be  built,  the  only  plain,  simple,  and 
uniform  rule  by  which  we  can  pass  any  Judgment  on  our  ac- 
tions ;  but  by  this  we  may  be  enabled,  not  only  to  determine 
«liirh  are  good,  and  which  an-  evil,  hut  almost  mathomati- 
eally  tn  demonstrate  tlie  pro|>ortiim  of  virtue  or  vice  which 
bcltmgK  to  each,  by  comparing  them  with  tlio  degrees  of  hap- 
piucsHor  inisei7  which  they  occasion.  But  though  the  pro- 
duction »f  happiness  is  the  essence  of  \nrtue,  it  is  by  no 
RKanx  Uie  end  ;  the  great  end  is  tlie  prohittinn  of  mankind,  or 
Uie  ^ving  them  an  oppoi-tunitj-  of  exalting  or  degrading 
tllcjn»e|vrs  in  anotiicr  state  by  thctr  behaviourin  the  present. 
And  Uius  inileed  it  answers  two  most  important  purposes; 
(tiQsc  are  the  conservation  of  our  happiness,  and  the  test  nf  oui- 
nbedieiKe  :  or  had  nut  such  a  test  se«nied  nei.'essary  to  God's 
infinite  wisdom,  and  productive  of  universal  good,  be  wouhl 
never  have  |)ermitted  the  happiness  of  men,  even  in  this  life. 
ta  have  depended  »n  so  precariuus  a  tenure,  a-4  titetr  mutual 
pKMl  bchaviunr  to  eacli  other.  For  it  is  observable,  that  he 
who  bCKt  knows  our  formation,  haa  trusted  uo  one  thing  of 
importance  to  nur  reason  or  virtue  :  he  trusts  only  to  our  ap- 
petites fur  the  support  of  Ilic  individual,  and  the  continuance 
of  our  Kpeties  ;  lo  our  vanity  or  compassion,  for  our  bounty 
to  «lli«rs ;  and  to  our  fears,  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  ; 
ulten  (o  our  viced  for  the  support  of  government,  and  somc- 
limni  to  our  follies  for  the  preservation  of  our  religion.  But 
sinc-e  some  test  of  our  obedience  was  neocssury,  nothing  sure 
could  hnie  been  rommanded  for  that  end  so  fit  and  proper. 
and  at  the  haiw.  time  so  useful,  as  the  jiracticc  of  virtue  :  oo- 
titing  cMuld  hate  been  so  justly  rewarded  witli  happiness  at 
the  prodDction  of  happiness  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 
It  is  thh  conformity  ahme  which  uddit  merit  to  virtue,  and 
C(institu(«-H  Uu-  intsential  dtflcrencc  between  morality  and  reli- 

I-  niM.    Morality  obliges  men  to  liv«  honestly  and  soberly. 
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because  such  behaviour  is  most  conducive  to  public  hapfuineaSy 
and  consequently  to  their  own ;  religion,  to  pursue  the  Rame 
course,  because  conformable  to  tlie  will  of  their   Creator. 
Morality  induces  them  to  embrace  virtue  from  prudential  con- 
siderations ;  religion  from  those  of  gratitude  and  obedience. 
Morality,  therefore,  entirely  abstracted  from  religiouy  cai 
have  nothing  meritorious  in  it ;  it  being  but  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, or  good  economy,  which,  like  health,  beauty  or  riche% 
are  rather  obligations  conferred  upon  us  by  Grod,  than  meriti 
in  us  towards  him  ;  for  though  we  may  be  justiy  punishd 
for  injuring  ourselves,  we  can  claim  no  reward  for  self-pre- 
servation ;  as  suicide  deserves  punishment  and  infamy » but  a 
man  deser^Ts  no  reward  or  honours  for  not  being  guilty  of  it 
This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  all  tliose  passages  in  oiff 
Scriptures,  in  which  works  are  represented  to  have  no  merit 
without  faith  ;  that  is,  not  without  believing  in  historical 
facts,  in  creeds,  and  aiiiicles  :  but  without  being  done  in  pur- 
suance of  our  belief  in  God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands.     And   now,  having  mentioned  scripture,  I  cannot 
omit  observing  that  the  christian  is  the  only  religious  or  mo- 
ral institution  in  tiie  world,  that  ever  set  in  a  right  light  these 
two  material  points,  the  essence  and  the  end  of  vii-tue,  that 
ever  founded  the  one  in  the  production  of  happiness,  that  is» 
in  universal  benevolence,  or,  in  their  language,  charity  to  all 
men  ;  the  other,  in  tlie  probation  of  man,  and  his  obedience 
to  his  Creator.     Sublime  and  magnificent  as  was  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  ancients,  all  their  moral  systems  were  deficient 
in  these  two  important  articles.     They  were  all  built  on  Ae 
sandy  foundations  of  the  innate  beauty  of  virtue,  or  enthusi- 
astic patriotism  ;  and  their  great  point  in  view  was  the  oon- 
temptible  reward  of  human  glory  ;  foundations  which  were 
by  no  means  able  to  support  the  magnificent  structures  which 
tiiey  erected  upon  them  :  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  independ- 
ent of  its  effects,  is  unmeaning  nonsense :  patriotism,  which 
injures  mankind  in  general  for  the  sake  of  a  particular  coun- 
try, is  but  a  nioi*e  extended  selfishness,  and  really  criminal: 
and  all  human  glory  but  a  mean  and  ridiculous  delusion.  The 
whole  afiair,  then,  of  religion  and  morality,  the  subject  of  so 
many  tiiousand  volumes,  is,  in  short,  no  more  than  this :  the 
Supi-eme  Being,  infinitely  good,  as  well  as  powerful,  desiroas 
to  diffuse  liappiness  by  aJI  possible  means,  has  created  innn- 
merable  i*anks  and  orders  of  beings,  all  subservient  to  each 
other  by  proper  subordination.    One  of  these  is  occupied  by 
man,  a  creature  endued  with  such  a  certain  degree  of  know- 
ledge, reason,  and  free-will,  as  is  suitable  to  his  situation^ 
and  placed  for  a  time  on  this  globe  as  in  a  school  of  probation 
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ducation.    Here  he  has  an  opportunity  gWen  him  of 
iving  or  debasing  his  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
r  himself  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher  perfection  and  happi- 
or  to  degrade  himself  to  a  state  of  greater  imperfection 
(lisery  ;  necessary  indeed  towards  carrying  on  the  busi- 
9f  the  universe,  but  very  grievous  and  burtheasome  to 
individuals,  who,  by  their  own  misconduct,  are  obliged 
)mit  to  it  The  test  of  this,  his  behaviour,  is  doing  good, 
is,  co-operating  with  his  Creator,  as  far  as  his  narrow 
'e  of  action  will  permit,  in  the  production  of  happiness* 
thus  the  happiness  and  misery  of  a  future  state  will  be 
ust  reward  or  punishment  of  promoting  or  preventing 
iness  in  this.  So  artificially,  by  this  means  is  the  nature 
1  human  virtue  and  vice  contrived,  tliat  their  rewards 
lunishments  are  woven  as  it  were  in  their  very  essence ; 
immediate  effects  give  us  a  foretaste  of  their  future,  and 
fruits  in  the  present  life  are  the  proper  samples  of  what 
must  unavoidably  produce  in  another.     We  have  reason 
I  us  to  distinguish  these  consequences,  and  regulate  our 
iict ;  and,  lest  that  should  neglect  its  post,  conscience 
is  appointed  as  an  instinctive  kind  of  monitor,  perpetu- 
to  remind  us  both  of  our  interest  and  our  duty.'' 
sic  omnia  dixisset !  To  this  account  of  the  essence  of 
and  virtue,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  conse- 
ces  of  human  actions  being  sometimes  uncertain,  and 
times  remote,  it  is  not  possible,  in  many  cases,  for  most 
nor  in  all  cases  for  any  man,  to  determine  what  actions 
ultimately  produce  happiness,  and  therefore  it  was  pro- 
liat  revelation  should  lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed  in- 
ibly,  in  opposition  to  appearances,  and  in  every  change 
rcumstances,  by  which  we  may  be  certain  to  promote  the 
ral  felicity,  and  be  set  free  from  the  dangerous  tempta- 
of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come. 
ecause  it  may  easily  happen,  and  in  effect  will  happen 
frequently,  that  our  own  private  happiness  may  be  pro« 
A  by  an  act  injurious  to  others,  when  no  man  can  be 
jped  by  nature  to  prefer  ultimately  the  happiness  of  others 
L8  own ;  therefore,  to  the  instructions  of  infinite  wisdom 
as  necessary  tiiat  infinite  power  should  add  penal  sanc- 
B.    That  every  man  to  whom  those  instructions  shall  be 
urted  may  know  tiiat  he  can  never  ultimately  injure  him- 
by  benefiting  others,  or  ultimately,  by  injuring  others 
sfit  himself;  but  that  however  the  lot  of  the  good  and  bad 
r  be  huddled  together  iu  the  seeming  confusion  of  our  pre- 
;  state,  the  time  shall  undoubtedly  come  when  the  most 
nous  will  be  the  most  happy. 


27;2  HKVIEW  OP  A 

I  am  sorry  that  the  remaining  part  of  tills  letter  is  not 
equal  to  the  first  The  author  has  indeed  engaged  in  a  dUs- 
quisition  in  which  we  need  not  wonder  if  he  fails,  in  thesolo- 
tion  of  questions  on  which  pliilosophers  have  employed  their 
abilities  from  the  earliest  times. 

And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost. 

He  denies  that  man  was  created  perfect ^  because  the  syston 
rc([uires  subordination,  and  because  the  power  of  losing  bii 
perfection,  oi  rendering  himself  wicked  and  miserable^  is  the 
highest  imperfection  imaginahk.  Besides,  the  regular  gra- 
dations of  the  scale  of  being  required  somewhere  such  a  ana- 
iure  as  manj  with  all  his  infirmities  about  him^  and  the 
total  removal  of  those  would  be  altering  his  nature^  and 
when  he  became  perfect  he  must  cease  to  be  man* 

I  have  already  spent  some  considerations  on  the  scale  (ff 
beings  of  which  yet  I  am  obliged  to  renew  the  mention,  when- 
ever a  new  argument  is  made  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  I  must 
therefore  again  remark,  that  consequences  cannot  have  great- 
er certainty  than  the  postulate  from  wliich  tliey  are  drawn, 
and  that  no  system  can  be  more  hypothetical  tlian  this,  and 
perhaps  no  hypothesis  more  absurd. 

He  again  deceives  liimself  with  respect  to  tlie  perfection 
with  which  man  is  held  to  be  originally  vested.  That  man 
came  perfect^  that  is,  endued  with  all  possible  perfection^ 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  is  a  false  notion,  derived 
from  the  philosophers, — The  universal  system  required  subor- 
dination, and  conseguentlf/  comparative  imperfection.  That 
Tnan  was  ever  endued  with  all  possible  perfection,  that  is, 
with  all  perfection  of  which  tlie  idea  is  not  contradictory  or 
destructive  of  itself,  is  undoubtedly  false.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  false  notion,  because  no  man  ever  thought  ii 
nor  can  it  be  derived  from  the  philosophers  ;  for  without  pre- 
tending to  guess  what  philosophers  he  may  mean,  it  is  veiy 
safe  to  affirm,  that  no  philosopher  ever  said  it.  Of  those  who 
now  maintain  tliat  man  was  once  perfect,  who  may  very  ea- 
sily be  found,  let  the  author  inquire  whether  man  was  ever 
omniscient,  whether  he  was  ever  omnipotent,  whether  he  ever 
had  even  the  lower  power  of  archangels  or  angels.  Their  an- 
swers will  soon  inform  him,  that  the  supposed  perfection  of 
man  was  not  absolute,  but  respective,  that  he  was  perfect  in 
a  sense  consistent  enough  with  subordination,  perfect,  not  as 
compared  with  dificrent  beings,  but  with  himself  in  his  pre- 
sent degeneracy ;  not  perfect,  as  an  angel,  but  perfect  as  man. 

From  this  perfection,  whatever  it  was,  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary that  man  should  be  debarred,  because  pain  is  necessary 
to  tfie  good  of  the  universe ;  and  the  pain  of  one  order  of  be- 
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ingR  extending  its  salutary  influence  to  innumerable  orders 
above  and  below,  it  was  necessary  that  man  should  suffer ; 
but  because  it  is  not  suitable  to  justice  that  pain  should  be  in- 
flicted on  innocence,  it  was  necessary  that  man  should  be 
criminal. 

This  is  given  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  original  of 
moral  evil,  which  amounts  only  to  this^  that  Grod  created  be- 
ings whose  guilt  he  foreknew,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
proper  objects  of  pain,  because  the  pain  of  part  is,  no  man 
knows  how  or  why,  necessary  to  tlie  felicity  of  the  whole. 

The  perfection  which  man  once  had,  may  be  so  easily  con- 
ceived, that  without  any  unusual  strain  of  imagination  we 
can  figure  its  revival.  All  the  duties  to  God  or  man  that 
are  neglected  we  may  fancy  performed  ;  all  the  crimes  that 
are  committed  we  may  conceive  forborn.  Man  will  then  be 
restored  to  his  moral  perfections ;  and  into  what  head  can  it 
enter  that  by  tliis  change  the  universal  system  would  be 
shaken,  or  the  condition  of  any  oi*der  of  beings  altered  for 
the  worse  ? 

He  comes  in  the  fifth  letter  to  political,  and  in  the  sixth  to 
religious  evils.  Of  political  evil,  if  wc  suppose  the  origin  of 
moral  evil  discovered,  the  account  is  by  no  means  difficult : 
polity  being  only  the  conduct  of  immoral  men  in  public  affairs. 
The  evils  of  each  particular  kind  of  government  are  very 
clearly  and  elegantly  displayed,  and  from  their  secondary 
causies  very  rationally  deduced ;  but  the  first  cause  lies  still 
in  its  ancient  obscurity.  There  is  in  this  letter  nothing  new, 
aor  any  thing  eminently  instructive ;  one  of  his  practical  de- 
ductions, that  from  f^vtmmentj  evils  cannot  be  eradicatedj 
and  their  excess  only  can  he  prevented,  has  been  always  allow- 
ed ;  the  question  upon  which  all  dissension  arises  is,  when 
that  exre49s  begins,  at  what  point  men  shall  cease  to  bear, 
and  attempt  to  remedy. 

'    Another  of  his  precepts,  though  not  new,  well  deserves  to  be 
transcribed,  because  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed. 
^  What  has  here  been  said  of  their  imperfections  and  abu- 
sesy  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a  defence  of  them :  every  wise 
man  ought  to  redress  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  which 
can  be  effected  by  one  method  only ;  that  is,  by  a  reforma- 
tion of  manners  :  for  as  all  political  evils  derive  their  origi- 
nal from  moral,  these  can  never  be  removed,  until  those  are 
ftrst  amended.     lie,  therefore,  who  strictly  adheres  to  vir- 
tue and  sobriety  in  his  conduct,  and  enforces  them  by  his 
example,  does  more  real  service  to  a  state,  than  he  who  displa- 
ces a  minister,  or  dethrones  a  tyrant;  tliis  gives  but  a  tem- 
porary relief,  but  that  exterminates  the  cause  of  the  disease* 
VOL.  IV. — ^N  n 
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No  immoral  man  then  can  possibly  be  a  true  patriot ;  and  all 
those  who  profess  outrageous  zeal  for  the  liberty  and  pros- 
perity of  their  country,  and  at  the  same  time  infringe  her 
laws,  affront  her  religion,  and  debauch  her  people,  are  hot 
despicable  quacks,  by  fraud  or  ignorance  increasing  the  dis- 
orders they  pretend  to  remedy." 

Of  religion  he  has  said  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned, 
or  might  have  learned  from  the  divines ;  that  it  is  not  univer- 
sal, because  it  must  be  received  upon  conviction,  and  succes- 
sively received  by  those  whom  conviction  reached ;  that  its 
evidences  and  sanctions  are  not  irresistible,  because  it  was 
intended  to  induce,  not  to  compel ;  and  that  it  Ls  obscure, 
because  we  want  faculties  to  comprehend  it.  What  he  means 
by  his  assertion,  that  it  wants  policy,  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand ;  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  good  christian  will 
be  a  good  governor,  or  a  good  subject ;  and  he  has  before 
justly  observed,  that  the  good  man  only  is  a  patriot. 

Religion  has  been,  he  says,  corrupted  by  the  wickedness  of 
those  to'w  horn  it  was  communicated,  and  has  lost  part  of  its  effi- 
cacy by  its  connection  with  tern [loral  interest  and  human  pas- 
sion. 

He  justly  observes,  that  from  all  this,  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  against  the  divine  original  of  Christianity,  since  the 
objections  arise  not  from  the  nature  of  the  revelation,  but  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  communicated. 

All  this  is  known,  and  all  this  Ls  true ;  but  why,  we  have 
not  yet  discovered.  Our  author,  if  I  understand  him  right, 
pursues  the  argument  thus  :  the  religion  of  man  produces 
evils,  because  the  morality  of  man  is  imperfect ;  his  moralitj 
is  imperfect,  that  he  may  be  justly  a  subject  of  punishment : 
he  is  made  subject  to  punishment  because  the  pain  of  part  is 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole ;  pain  is  necessary  to 
happiness  no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how. 

Thus,  liaving  clambered  with  great  labour  from  one  step  of 
argumentation  to  another,  instead  of  rising  into  the  light  o[ 
knowle<lge,  we  are  devolved  back  into  dark  ignorance ;  and 
all  our  effoi*tends  in  belief,  that  for  tlie  evils  of  life  there 
is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession, that  the  reason  can- 
not be  found.  This  is  all  tliat  has  been  produced  by  the 
revival  of  Chrysippus's  untractableness  of  matter,  and  the 
Arabian  scale  of  existence.  A  system  has  been  raised,  which 
is  so  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  i^lf,  that  no  great  praise  caa 
be  derived  from  its  destruction.  To  object  is  always  easy» 
and  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  the  hand 
which  cannot  build  a  hovel,  may  demolish  a  temple.* 

•  New  Practice  of  Physic. 


POLITICAL  TRACTS. 


Fallitur,  egregio  qaiaquis  tiib  principe  credit 
Servitium,  nunqiuun  Libertat  gratior  exUt 
Quam  sub  Bege  pio. 

Clausiahus, 


*«*  Xr.  BotweD,  in  hit  Life  of  Johnson,  remarks,  that  **  several  answers 
came  out,"  in  reply  to  this  pamphlet.  The  numerous  pamphlets  written  at 
that  time  on  the  subject  of  the  Middlesex  election  may  all  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  popular  side  of  the  dispute,  but  there  were  only  three  di- 
rect answers  to  the  False  Alaex.  These  were,  •*  The  Crisis ;"  "  A  Letter 
to  Dr.  SanHiel  Johnson  i**  and  **  The  Constitution  Defender  and  Pensioner 
•zpoaed,  in  Remarks  on  the  False  Alarm."  None  of  them  were  dcBcient  in 
iTnow  of  argument,  but  what  they  seem  to  rely  upon  chiefly,  was  personal 
abme  of  our  author  as  a  pensioner ;  and  this,  it  must  be  owned,  suited  the 
♦jHte  of  that  turbulent  period  womlerftiUy.  C. 


THE  FALSE  ALABIL 

[  1770.  ] 

OfTE  of  the  chief  ad  vantages  derived  by  the  present  genera- 
tion from  the  improvement  and  diffusion  of  philosophy,  is  de- 
liverance from  unnecessary  terrours,  and  exemption  from  false 
alarms.  The  unusual  appearances,  whether  regular  or  acci- 
dentaly  which  once  sprc^  consternation  over  ages  of  igno- 
rance, are  now  the  recreations  of  inquisitive  security.  The 
flun  is  no  more  lamented  when  it  is  eclipsed,  tlian  when  it  sets; 
and  meteors  play  their  coruscations  without  prognostic  or 
prediction. 

The  aflvancement  of  political  knowledge  may  be  expected 
to  produce  in  time  the  like  effects.  Causeless  discontent  and 
•editious  violence  will  grow  less  frequent,  and  less  formidable, 
as  the  science  of  government  is  better  ascertained,  by  a  dili- 
gent study  of  the  theory  of  man. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected,  that  physical  and  political 
troth  should  meet  with  equal  acceptance,  or  gain  ground  upon 
the  world  with  equal  facility.  The  notions  of  the  natural- 
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ist  find  mankind  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  or  at  worst  hare 
nothing  to  encounter  but  ])rejudice  and  vanity ;  prejudice 
without  malignity,  and  vanity  without  interest  But  the  po- 
litician's improvements  are  opposed  by  every  passion  that  caa 
exclude  conviction  or  suppress  it ;  by  ambition,  by  avarice, 
by  hope,  and  by  terrour,  by  public  faction,  and  private  ani- 
mosity. 

It  is  evident,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  this  nation,  with 
all  its  renown  for  speculation  and  for  learning,  has  yet  made 
little  proficiency  in  civil  wisdom.  We  are  still  so  much  un- 
acquainted with  our  own  state,  and  so  unskilful  in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  that  we  shudder  without  danger,  complain 
without  grievances,  and  suffer  our  quiet  to  be  disturbed^  and 
our  commerce  to  be  interrupted,  by  an  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment, raised  only  by  interest,  and  supported  only  by 
clamour,  which  yet  has  so  far  prevailed  upon  ignorance  and 
timidity,  that  many  favour  it  as  reasonable,  and  many  dread 
it  as  powerful. 

What  is  urged  by  those  who  have  been  so  industrious  to 
spread  suspicion,  and  incite  fury  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  otlier,  may  be  known  by  perusing  the  papers  which 
have  been  at  once  presented  as  |>etitions  to  the  king,  and  ex- 
hibited in  print  as  i-ennmsti'ances  of  the  people.  It  may  there- 
fore not  be  iiiipniprr  to  lay  before  the  public  tlie  reflections  of 
a  man  who  cannot  favour  the  opposition,  for  he  thinks  it  wick- 
ed, and  cannot  fear  it  for  he  thinks  it  weak. 

The  grievance  which  has  produced  all  this  tempest  of  out- 
rage, the  oppression  in  which  all  other  oppressions  are  in- 
cluded, the  invasion  which  has  left  us  no  property,  the  alarm 
that  suffers  no  patriot  to  sleep  in  quiet,  iscompnsed  in  a  vote 
of  the  house  of  commons,  by  which  the  freeholders  of  Middle- 
sex are  deprived  of  a  Briton's  birthright,  representation  in 
parliament 

They  have  indeed  received  the  usual  writ  of  election,  but 
that  writ  alas  !  was  malicious  mockery  ;  they  were  insulted 
with  the  form,  but  denied  the  i-eality,  for  there  was  one  man 
excepted  from  their  choice. 


Non  de  vi,  neque  czde,  ncc  veneno, 
Sed  lis  est  mihi  de  tribus  capellis. 


The  character  of  the  man  thus  fatally  excepted,  I  have  no 
purpose  to  delineate.  Lampoon  itself  would  disdain  to  speak 
ill  of  him  of  whom  no  man  speaks  well.*     It  is  sufficient  that 

•  The  "  Life  of  \Vilke8,"  published  a  few  monlhs  ago  (1805)  by  Almon, 
amply  confirms  this  severe  allusion  to  private  character,  which  was  thought 
unjustifiable  when  this  pamphlet  was  written.  C 
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he  ia  ttxpelleil  the  liou.sc  of  commoiiH.  aiiil  conHncd  in  Jiiil  as 
brinp;  legally  convirtcil  of  sedition  und  impiety. 

Ttiiti  (Ins  man  cunnitt  lie  u[)p<iintnl  onu  of  tlic  guiiriliuns 
xad  rouiiitrllnrs  nf  tlic  church  and  state,  is  a  grierance  not  lo 
t*c  endured.  Every  lover  of  Ulierty  stttnds  donhtfn]  of  the 
fate  of  ptisterity,  hecausc  the  nhief  nmnty  in  England  cunnot 
take  it"  it-iireaentative  fmm  a  jail. 

Wheiice  Middlesex  should  ohtain  the  right  of  hcine  dciio- 
nilnatt^l  the  chief  county,  cannot  easily  be  discovered;  it  is 
iuderd  the  county  whrrc  the  chier  city  happens  to  stand,  but 
how  that  city  treated  the  favourite  of  MiddloMex,  is  not  ye* 
r»rgAUen.  The  county,  as  distinguished  from  tlio  cilv,  has 
no  claim  (o  {larticular  considcration- 

Thut  a  man  \mu  in  Jail  for  tiedition  and  impiety,  would,  I 
lii'lieve,  liiive  been  within  memory  a  suIUciont  reason  why  hw 

^ Id  not  come  out  of  jail  a  legislator.     This  )<eason.  iiot- 

ilistttnding  the  mutability  of  fashion,  happens  still  to  ope. 
lU'  on  Uie  house  of  commons.  Their  notions,  however 
strange,  may  tie  justified  Ity  a  common  observation,  that  few 
in  mended  by  imprisonment,  and  that  he  whose  crimes  have 
made  confinement  necessary,  seldom  makes  any  other  nsc  of 
hia  enlargement,  than  to  do  with  greater  cuijning  what  he 
ilid  before  with  less. 

But  the  people  have  been  told  with  great  confidence,  that 

tlip  house  cannot  control  the  right  of  constituting  ri'presenta- 

i>t-s;  that  be  who  can  persuade  lawful  electors  to  chooso  him, 

huterer  be  bis  character,  is  lawfully  chosen,  and  has  a  claim 

I  '.t  seat  in  parliament,  from  which  no  human  authority  can 

'  J105C  him. 

Here,  however,  the  patrons  of  opposition  arc  in  some  jier- 

!■  Ally.     They  are  forced  t^i  confess,  that  by  a.  train  of  prc- 

"Icnts  nuOicient  to  establish  a  custom  of  parliament,  the 

.     i>iiu>c  of  commons  has  jurisdiction  ovvr  its  own  members; 

that  the  whole  has  power  over  individuals;  and  that  this 

power  has  been  exercised  sometimes  iu  imprisonment,  and 

ufl^n  ill  expnUion. 

That  such  power  should  reside  in  the  house  of  commons  in 
some  cHses,  is  inevitably  necessary,  since  it  is  rtyjuired  by 
Mcry  iiolity.  that  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  olTcnce.  there 
tbould  be  a  possibility  of  punishment.  A  member  of  tlie 
luHise  cannot  be  cited  lor  his  conduct  in  parliament  before 
myotlicr  court;  and  thert^fore  if  the  house  cannot  punish 
Uin,  he  may  attack  with  impunity  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  the  title  of  Uic  king. 

This  exemption  from  the  authority  of  other  courts  was,  I 
-tidnkt  first  established  in  favour  of  the  five  lacmbers  tu  tJi<> 
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long  parliament.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  usurpatioiu 
for  it  is  implied  in  tlic  principles  of  government.  If  legisla- 
tive powers  arc  not  co-ordinate,  they  cease  in  part  to  be  Ic- 
i^islati  ve ;  and  if  they  be  co-ordinate,  they  are  unaccountable; 
or  to  whom  must  that  power  account,  which  has  no  supe- 
rior? 

The  house  of  commons  is  indeed  dissoluble  bvthe  king*  as 
the  nation  has  of  late  been  very  clamorously  told ;  but  while 
it  subsists  it  is  co-ordinate  with  the  other  powers,  and  this 
co-oi*dination  ceases  only  when  the  house  by  dissolution  ceans 
to  subsist. 

As  the  paHicular  representatives  of  the  people  are  in  their 
public  character  above  the  control  of  tlie  courts  of  law,  they 
must  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house;  and  as  the 
house,  in  the  exercise  of  its  authonty,  can  be  neither  direct- 
ed nor  restrained,  its  own  resolutions  must  be  its  laws  at 
least,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  decision  of  the  whole  legisla- 
ture. 

This  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written  law  or  posi- 
tive compact,  but  by  tiie  resistless  power  of  ijolitical  necessity, 
they  have  exercised,  probably  from  their  first  institution,  bit 
certainly,  as  their  i-ecords  inform  us,  from  the  23d  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  they  expelled  a  member  for  derogating  from  their 
privileges. 

It  may  i)erhaps  be  doubteil,  whether  it  was  originally  ne- 
cessary, that  this  right  of  control  and  punishment,  sboold 
extend  beyond  offences  in  the  exercise  of  parliamentary  duty, 
since  all  other  crimes  ai'e  cognizable  by  other  courts.  Bit 
they  w  lio  ai'c  the  only  judges  of  their  own  rights,  have  ex- 
erted the  i>ower  of  expulsion  on  other  occasions,  and  when 
wickedness  arrived  at  a  certain  magnitude,  have  considered 
an  offence  against  society  as  an  offence  against  the  house. 

Tliey  have  theivfore  divested  notorious  delinquents  of  their 
lei;islati\e  chamrter.  and  deli\ei*ed  them  up  to  shame  or  pn- 
nishnient  naked  and  unprotected,  that  they  might  not  conta- 
minate tlie  dignity  of  parliament. 

It  is  allowed  that  a  man  attainted  of  felonv  cannot  sit  in 
parliainont,  and  the  commons  probably  judged,  that  not  be- 
ing bound  to  the  forms  of  law.  they  might  treat  these  as  fe- 
lons, w  liose  crimes  w  ere  in  their  opinion  equivalent  to  felony: 
and  tiiat  as  a  known  fclmi  could  not  be  chosen,  a  man  so  like 
a  felon,  that  he  could  not  easily  be  distinguished,  ought  to  be 
expelled. 

The  first  law  s  had  no  law  to  enforce  them,  the  first  antiio- 
rity  was  constituted  by  itself.  The  power  exercised  by  the 
house  of  commons  is  of  this  kind,  a  power  rooted  io  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  gOTernment,  and  branched  out  by  occasional  prac- 
tice ;  a  power  wliich  necessity  made  just,  and  precedents  have 
made  legal. 

It  will  occur  that  authority  thus  uncontrolable  may,  in  times 
of  heat  and  contest,  be  oppressively  and  injuriously  exerted^ 
and  tiiat  he  who  suffers  injuHtice,  is  without  redress,  however 
innocenty  however  miserable. 

Tlie  position  is  true*  but  the  argument  is  useless.  The 
commons  must  be  controled,  or  be  exempt  from  control.  IC 
they  are  exempt  tliey  may  do  injury  which  cannot  be  redress- 
ed, if  they  are  controled  they  are  no  longer  legislative. 

If  the  )K>ssibility  of  abuse  be  an  argument  against  autho- 
rity,  no  authority  ever  can  be  established ;  if  the  actual  abuse 
destroys  its  legality » there  is  no  legal  government  now  in  the 
world. 

This  power,  wliich  the  commons  have  so  long  exercised, 
they  ventured  to  use  once  more  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  on 
the  Sd  of  February,  1769,  expelled  him  the  house,  for  having 
printed  and  published  a  seditious  libel^  and  three  obscene  and 
impiotis  libels. 

If  these  imputations  were  just,  the  expulsion  was  surely 
•etsonable ;  and  that  they  were  just,  the  house  had  reason  to 
determine,  as  he  had  confessed  himself,  at  the  bar,  the  author 
of  the  libel  whicli  they  term  seditious,  and  was  convicted  in 
the  king's  bench  of  both  the  publications. 

But  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  were  of  another  opinion. 
They  either  thought  him  innocent,  or  were  not  offended  by  his 

Eiit.  When  a  writ  was  issued  for  the  election  of  a  knight 
'  Middlesex,  in  the  room  of  John  Wilkes,  esq.  expelled  the 
house,  his  friends  on  tlie  sixteenth  of  February  chose  him 
«Sain. 

On  the  1 7th,  it  was  resolved,  that  John  Wilkes,  esq.  having 
&een  in  this  session  qf  parliament  expelled  the  house^  was,  and 
iif  incapable  qf  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present 
parliament. 

As  there  was  no  other  candidate,  it  was  resolved,  at  the 
same  time,  that  tlie  election  of  the  sixteenth  was  a  void  elec- 
tion. 

He  freeholders  still  continued  to  think  that  no  other  man 
was  fit  to  represent  them,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  March 
elected  him  once  more.  Their  resolution  was  now  so  well 
known,  that  no  opponent  ventured  to  appear. 

The  commons  began  to  find,  that  power  without  materials 
for  operation  can  produce  no  effect  They  might  make  the 
election  void  for  ever,  but  if  no  other  candidate  could  be 
found,  their  determination  could  only  be  negative.    They, 
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however^  made  void  the  last  election,  and  ordered  a  iieir 
^Tit. 

On  the  13th  of  April  was  a  new  election,  at  which  Mr. 
Lutterel,  and  others,  offered  themselves  candidates.  Eveiy 
method  of  intimidation  was  used,  and  some  acts  of  violeaot 
were  done  to  hinder  Mr.  Lutterel,  from  appearing.  He  ww 
not  detcri'ed,  and  the  poll  was  taken,  which  exhibited  for 
Mr.  Wilkes,  -  -  -  1143 
Mr.  Lutterel,       -        .        -  296 

The  sheriff  returned  Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  the  house  on  April  fl» 
fifteenth,  determined  that  Mr.  Lutterel  was  lawfully  elected. 
From  this  day  began  the  clamour  which  has  continued  till 
now.  Those  who  had  undertaken  to  oppose  the  ministiyt 
having  no  grievance  of  greater  magnitude,  endeavoured  to 
swell  this  decision  into  bulk,  and  distort  it  into  deformitft 
and  then  held  it  out  to  terrify  the  nation. 

Every  artifice  of  sedition  has  been  since  practised,  to  awa- 
ken discontent  and  inflame  indignation.  The  papers  of  everj 
day  liave  been  filled  with  exhortations  and  menaces  of  fac- 
tion. The  madness  has  spread  through  all  ranks  and  through 
both  sexes;  women  and  children  have  clamoured  for  Mr. 
Wilkes,  honest  simplicity  has  been  cheated  into  fury,  and 
only  the  wise  have  escaped  infection. 

The  greater  part  may  justly  be  suspected  of  not  believing 
their  own  position,  and  with  them  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
pute. They  cannot  be  convinced  who  are  convinced  already, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  they  will  not  be  ashamed. 

The  decision,  however,  by  which  the  smaller  number  of 
votes  was  prefeired  to  the  greater,  has  perplexed  the  minds 
of  some  whose  opinions  it  were  indecent  to  despise,  and  who 
by  their  integrity  well  deserve  to  have  their  doubts  appeased. 
Every  diffuse  and  complicated  question  may  be  examined 
by  different  methods,  upon  different  principles,  and  that  truth, 
wliich  is  easily  found  by  one  investigator,  may  be  missed  by 
another,  equally  honest  and  equally  diligent. 

Those  who  inquire,  whether  a  smaller  number  of  legal 
votes  can  elect  a  representative  in  opposition  to  a  greater, 
must  receive  fi'om  every  tongue  the  same  answer. 

Tlie  question,  therefore,  must  be,  whether  a  smaller  num- 
her  of  legal  votes,  shall  not  prevail  against  a  greater  number 
of  votes  not  legal  ? 

It  must  be  considered,  that  those  votes  only  are  legal 
which  are  legally  given,  and  that  those  only  are  legally  given, 
which  ai*e  given  for  a  legal  candidate. 
It  remains  then  to  be  discussed,  whether  a  man  expelled 
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sail  be  no  disqualified  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  as  that  he  shall 
be  no  longer  el  gible  by  lawful  electors  ? 

Here  we  must  again  recur,  not  to  {positive  institutions,  but 
to  the  unwritten  law  of  social  nature,  to  the  great  and  preg- 
nant principle  of  political  necessity.  All  government  sup* 
poses  subjects,  all  authority  implies  obedience.  To  suppose 
in  one  tlie  right  to  command  what  another  has  the  right  to 
refuse,  is  absurd  and  contradictory.  A  state  so  constituted 
must  rest  for  ever  in  motionless  epuipoise,  with  equal  attract 
tions  of  contrary  tendency,  with  equal  weights  of  power  ba- 
lancing each  other. 

Laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  can  neither  prevent  nor 
rectify  disorders.  A  sentence  which  cannot  be  exe<:uted  canr 
have  no  power  to  warn  or  to  reform.  If  the  commons  have 
only  the  power  of  dismissing  for  a  few  days  the  man  whom 
his  constituents  can  immediately  send  back,  if  they  can  expel 
but  cannot  exclude,  they  have  nothing  more  than  nominal- 
authority,  to  which  perhaps  obedience  never  can  be  paid. 

The  representatives  of  our  ancestoi*s  had  an  opinion  veiy 
dfflerent :  they  fined  and  imprisoned  their  members ;  on  great 
{ir^vocation  they  disabled  tliem  for  ever ;  and  this  power  of 
pronouncing  perpetual  disability  is  maintained  by  Selden 
ninmelC 

These  claims  seem  to  have  been  made  and  allowed,  when' 
the  constitution  of  our  government  Irad  not  yet  been  sufficient- 
ly studied.  Such  powers  are  not  legal,  because  they  ai-c  not 
Dcc^Ksary  ;  and  of  that  nower  which  only  necessity  justifies^ 
■o  more  is  to  be  admitteti  than  necessity  obtrudes. 

The  commons  cannot  make  laws,  tliey  can  only  iiass  reso- 
lutions, which,  like  all  rciiolutions,  are  of  force  only  to  tliose 
that  make  tliem,  and  to  those  only  while  tiiey  are  willing  to 
observe  them. 

The  vote  of  the  house  of  commons  has  therefore  only  so 
far  the  force  of  a  law,  as  that  force  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  vote  from  losing  its  efiicacy,  it  must  begin  by  ojierating 
upon  themselves,  and  extends  its  influence  to  others,  only  by 
consequences  arising  from  the  first  intention.  He  that  starts 
game  on  his  own  manor,  may  pursue  it  into  another. 

They  can  proi)erly  make  laws  only  for  themselves  :  a  mem- 
ber, while  he  keeps  his  seat,  is  subject  to  these  laws ;  bat 
whe»  he  is  expelled>  the  jurisdiction  ceases,  for  he  is  aow  no 
longer  within  their  dominion. 

The  disability,  which  a  vote  can  superinduce  to  expulsionf 
is  no  more  than  was  included  in  expulsion  itself;  it  is  only  a 
declaration  of  tlie  commons,  that  they  will  permit  no  hmger 
him  whom  they  thus  censure  to  sit  with  them  i«  parliament; 

VOL.  IV. — O  o 
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a  declaration  made  by  that  right  which  they  necessarily  pos- 
sess, of  regulating  their  own  house^  and  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  their  own  delinquents. 

They  have  therefore  no  otiier  way  to  enforce  the  sentence 
of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering  to  it.  They  cannot 
otherwise  punish  the  candidate  so  disqualified  for  offering 
himself,  nor  the  electors  for  accepting  liim.  But  if  he  has 
any  competitor,  that  competitor  must  prevail,  and  if  he  his 
none,  his  election  will  be  void ;  for  the  right  of  the  house  to 
reject,  annihilates  with  regard  to  the  man  so  rejected  tiie 
right  of  electing. 

It  has  been  ui-gcd,  that  the  power  of  the  house  terminates 
with  their  session ;  since  a  prisoner  committed  by  the  speak- 
er's warrant  cannot  be  detained  during  tlie  recess.  Thai 
power  indeed  ceases  with  the  session,  which  must  operate  by 
the  agency  of  others,  because,  when  they  do  not  sit*  they  can 
employ  no  agent,  having  no  longer  any  legal  existence;  bat 
that  which  is  exercised  on  themselves  revives  at  their  meet- 
ing when  the  subject  of  that  power  still  subsists.  They  can 
in  the  next  session  i*efuse  to  re-admit  him  whom  in  the  former 
session  they  expelled. 

That  expulsion  inferred  exclusion  in  the  present  case^ 
must  be,  I  think,  easily  admitted.  The  expulsion  and  the 
writ  issued  for  a  new  election  were  in  the  same  session,  and 
since  the  house  is  by  the  rule  of  parliament  bound  for  the 
session  by  a  vote  once  passed,  the  expelled  member  cannot 
be  admitted.  He  that  cannot  be  admitted,  cannot  be  elected^ 
and  the  votes  given  to  a  man  ineligible,  being  given  in  vain, 
tlie  highest  number  for  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a  ma- 
jority. 

To  ttiese  conclusions,  as  to  most  moral,  and  to  all  political 
positions,  many  objections  may  be  made.  The  perpetoil 
subject  of  political  disquisition  is  not  absolute,  but  compara- 
tive good.  Of  two  systems  of  government,  or  two  laws  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject,  neither  will  ever  be  such  as  theo- 
retical nicety  would  desire,  and  therefoi-e  neither  can  easily 
force  its  way  against  prejudice  and  obstinacy ;  each  will  have 
its  excellencies  and  defects,  and  every  man,  with  a  little  help 
from  pride,  may  think  his  own  the  best. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  expulsion  is  only 
a  dismission  of  the  i*epresentative  to  his  constituents,  with 
such  a  testimony  against  him  as  his  sentence  may  comprise; 
and  that  if  his  constituents  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  the 
house,  thinking  his  case  liainl,  his  fault  trifling,  or  his  excel- 
lencies such  as  overbalance  it,  should  again  choose  him  as  stiU 
worthy  of  their  trust,  the  house  cannot  refuse  him,  for  his 
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t  ha<i  purged  hi-*  fsalt,  xnil  llie  riglit  of  electors 
butl  nul  be  vioUtMl. 

'Itiis  U  jilmiHililc,  but  not  cogent.     It  isascliemcof  rcppe- 

■enUtion,  whicli  would  innkv  a  sjnicioHtt  npixsarftncc  in  a  po- 

"'^^ml  romance,  but  cnnnot  hr  Iminglit  inUt  prHCtirn  among 

i  who  wf  (.'vi-ry  clay  the  towrriiig  head  of  npcculatian  bow 

urn  unwillingly  U>  p-ovcling  cxptricnrc. 

jB^TfnimiMitK  runiied  \ty  ciiamx,  and  gradually  imppov«d 

^Mldi  rxpedicnbt,  as  tlie  Niicrc!it.sive  diKcuvrrit^n  nT  their  dc- 

"""i  lMp|wncd  to  suggmt.  are  nevpr  tii  be  tried  by  a  ren«Iai' 

r.     They  are  fabrii^H  of  dinniinilur  materials,  rained  by 

!Bt  arrliilect«,  upon  dilti'rent  plans.     We  must  be  con- 

Cwtth  tbein  an  they  ai-e;  Hhoiilil  ^te  attempt  to  mend  their 

liiVDportJonH,  wc  might  easily  demolish,  and  difficultly  re- 

ud  uen. 

Law<t  are  now  made-  and  niKtoms  are  ostabUshecl;  these 
are  oor  ruleft,  and  by  thrm  wo  munt  be  guided. 

ft  !■;  nnrontjN^ivertibly  certain,  tliat  the  comionns  never  in- 

■    ■     I  leave  electors  the  liberty  of  returning  them  an  es- 

I'llii^r.  for  tliey  always  reipiire  one  to  be  choiten  in 

i!  liim  that  is  expelled,  iintl  1  sw  nntwiUi  what  pro- 

'  I  .1)  can  be  rechnsen  in  his  irwn  room. 

I'iri,  if  this  were  its  whole  effect,  might  very  often  be 

Swiition,  or  obscenity,  might  be  no  greater  rrimes 

I  r lion  of  other  electors,  than  in  that  of  the  frcchold- 

iiIIestt;  and  many  a  wretch,  whom  his  colleagues 

1 1(1.  might  come  back  persecuted  into  fame,  and  pro- 

I  liarder  front  a  seconil  espuliion. 

Ill'  the  representatives  of  the  people  can  lianlly  ho 

t^d  to  l);t\c  been  chosen  at  all.     Some  by  inheriting  a  bo- 

rougti  inherit  a  sent ;  and  8ome  sit  by  the  favour  of  others. 

nhttin  perhaps  they  may  gratify  by  the  act  which  prornked 

tbv  expulointi.     Some  arc  safe  by  their  jiopularity,  and  some 

by  their  alllanci's. 

Pinne  would  dread  expulsion,  if  this  doctrine  wi;rererei>e<l, 
but  those  who  bought  their  elections,  and  who  would  be 
obliged  to  buy  them  again  at  a  higher  price. 

But  as  uncertainties  aretobcdetcrrainotlby  things  certain, 
Mid  customs  to  be  explained,  where  it  is  ]>o«sible,  by  written 
law,  ihr  patriotJi  have  triumphed  with  a  (juotation  from  an 
act  of  the  4th  and  Elh  of  ^tnne,  which  penults  those  to  be  rc- 
rhoscn.  whose  seats  are  vacated  by  tlie  acceptance  of  a  place 
of  pnifit.  This  tliey  wisely  consider  as  an  expulsion,  and 
Iponi  the  permission,  in  this  case,  of  a  re-election,  infer  that 
every  otlier  expulsion,  leaves  the  delinquent  entitled  to  the 
e  indulgence.    This  ia  the  paragraph  : 
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**  If  anj  person,  being  chosen  a  member  of  tiie  house  of  com- 
mens,  shall  accept  of  any  office  from  the  crown,  durim^  such 
time  as  he  shall  continue  a  member^  his  election  shall  be,  and 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  void,  and  a  new  writ  shall  issue  fin* 
a  new  elex^tion,  as  if  such  person  so  accepting  was  naturally 
dead.  Nevertheless  such  person  shall  be  capable  of  being 
again  elecledj  as  if  his  place  bad  not  become  void  as  afore- 
said/* 

How  this  favours  the  doctrine  of  readmission  by  a  second 
choice,  I  am  notable  to  discover.  The  statute  of  30  CA.II.  hsd 
enacted,  That  he  who  should  sit  in  the  house  of  commons^ 
without  taking  the  oaths^  and  subscribing  the  testjSha^tldbe 
diftnbiedio  sit  in  the  house  during  that  parliament^  and  a  tcrit 
should  issue  for  the  election  of  a  new  member ^  in  place  of  the 
me-mher  so  disabled^  as  if  such  member  had  naturally  died. 

This  last  clause  is  apparently  copied  in  the  act  of  wSnne, 
but  with  the  common  fate  of  imitators.  In  the  act  of  CharleSt 
the  political  death  continued  during  the  parliament,  in  that  of 
%/Jr<itc  it  was  hardly  worth  the  while  to  kill  the  man  whom  the 
nc*xt  breath  was  to  nwive.  It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  in 
tlie  opinion  of  the  parliament,  the  dead-doing  lines  would  have 
kept  hint  !notioiiloss,  if  he  had  not  been  recovered  by  a  kind 
exception.  A  seat  vacated  could  not  be  regained  without  ei- 
press  jMTmission  of  the  same  statute. 

The  right  of  b<Mng  chosen  again  to  a  seat  thus  vacated,  is 
not  enjoyed  by  any  general  right,  hut  required  a  special 
clause,  and  solicitous  provision. 

But  what  resemblance  can  imagination  conceive  between 
one  man  vacating  his  seat,  by  a  mark  of  favour  from  the 
crown,  and  another  driven  from  it  for  sedition  and  obscenity? 
The  acceptance  of  a  place  contaminates  no  character ;  the 
crown  that  gives  it  intends  to  give  witli  it  always  dignity, 
sometimes  authority.  The  commons,  it  is  well  known,  think 
not  worse  of  themselves  or  others  for  tJieir  offices  of  profit; 
yet  profit  implies  temptation,  and  may  expose  a  represen- 
tative to  the  suspicion  of  his  constituents;  though  if  they 
still  think  him  woi-thy  of  their  confidence,  they  may  again 
elect  him. 

Such  is  the  consequence.  When  a  man  is  dismissed  by  law 
to  his  constituents,  with  new  tnist  and  new  dignity,  they  may, 
if  they  think  him  incorruptible,  restore  him  to  his  scat';  what 
can  follow,  then*fore.  but  that  when  the  house  drives  out  a 
varlet  with  public  infamy,  he  goes  away  with  the  like  per- 
mission to  return. 

If  infatuation  be,  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  the  f<»rerunner  of 
destruction,  how  near  must  be  the  ruin  of  a  nation  that  can 
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ht  incited  against  its  governors,  by  sophistry  like  this,  I  may 
be  excused  if  I  catch  the  panic,  and  join  my  groans  at  this 
alarming  crisis,  with  the  general  lamentation  of  weeping 
patriots. 

Anotlier  objection  is,  that  tlie  commons,  by  pronouncing 
the  sentence  of  disqualification,  make  a  law,  and  take  upon 
themselves  tlic  power  of  the  whole  legislature.  Many  quota- 
tions arc  then  produced  to  prove  that  the  house  of  commons 
can  make  no  laws. 

Thi-ee  acts  have  been  cited,  disabling  members  for  diflfer- 
ent  terms  on  different  occasions ;  and  it  is  profoundly  re- 
niarked,  that  if  the  commons  could  by  tlieir  own  privilege 
have  made  a  disqualification,  ihcir  jealousy  of  their  privileges 
would  never  have  admitted  the  concuri'cnt  sanction  of  the 
other  powers. 

1  must  forever  remind  tliesc  puny  controvertists,  that  those 
acts  are  laws  of  permanent  obligation  ;  that  two  of  them  are 
now  in  force,  and  that  the  other  expired  only  when  it  had 
fulfilled  its  end.  Such  laws  the  commons  cannot  make ;  they 
could,  perhaps,  have  determined  for  themselves,  that  they 
would  expel  all  who  should  not  take  the  test,  but  they  could 
leave  no  authority  behind  them,  that  siiould  oblige  the  next 
]iarliament  to  expel  them.  They  could  refuse  tlic  South  Sea 
directors,  but  tliey  could  not  entail  the  refusal.  They  can 
disqualify  by  vote,  but  not  by  law  ;  tliey  cannot  know  that 
the  sentence  of  qualification  pronounced  to-day  may  not  be- 
come void  to-morrow,  by  the  dissolution  of  their  own  house. 
Yet  while  the  same  parliament  sits,  the  disqualification  con- 
tinues unless  the  vote  be  rescinded,  and  while  it  so  continues, 
makes  the  votes,  which  freeholders  may  give  to  tlie  interdict- 
9/A  candidate,  useless  and  dead,  since  there  cannot  exist,  witli 
respect  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  an  absolute 
power  to  choose  and  an  absolute  power  to  reject. 

In  1614,  the  attorney-general  was  voted  incapable  of  a  seat 
In  the  house  of  commons  :  and  the  nation  is  triumphantly 
told,  that  tliough  the  vote  never  was  revoked,  tlie  attorney- 

Eneral  is  now  a  member,  lie  certainly  may  now  be  a  mem- 
r  without  revocation  of  the  vote.  A  law  is  of  perpetual 
obligation,  but  a  vote  is  nothing  when  the  voters  are  gone.  A 
law  is  a  compact  reciprocally  made  by  the  legislative  powers, 
mod  therefore  not  to  be  abrogated  hut  by  all  the  parties.  A 
vote  is  simply  a  resolution,  which  binds  only  him  tliat  is 
willing  to  be  bound. 

1  have  tlius  punctiliously  and  minutely  pursueil  this  dis- 
quisition, because  1  suspect  that  these  reasoners,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  deceive  others^  have  sometimes  deceived  them- 
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selves,  and  I  am  willing  to  free  them  from  their  embarrass- 
ment though  I  do  not  exjiect  much  gratitude  for  my  kindnesSt 

Other  objections  arc  yet  remaining,  for  of  political  objec- 
tions tlicre  cannot  easily  be  an  end.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  vice  is  no  proper  cause  of  expulsion,  for  if  the  worst 
man  in  the  house  were  always  to  be  exijelled,  in  time  noM 
would  be  left  But  no  man  is  expelled  for  being  worst*  he  if 
expelled  for  being  enormously  bad  ;  his  conduct  is  compared, 
not  with  that  of  others,  but  with  the  rule  of  action. 

The  punishment  of  expulsion  being  in  its  own  nature  im- 
certain,  may  be  too  great  or  too  little  for  the  fault. 

This  must  be  the  case  of  many  punishments.  Forfeitm 
of  chatties  Ls  nothing  to  him  that  has  no  possessions.  Exile 
itself  may  be  accidentally  a  good ;  and  indeed  any  punish- 
ment less  than  death  is  very  diffei-ent  to  diflferent  men. 

But  if  this  precedent  be  admitted  and  established,  no  nan 
can  heiTafter  he  sure  that  he  shall  be  represented  by  him 
whom  lie  would  chose.  One  half  of  the  house  may  meet  early 
in  tiie  morning,  and  snatch  an  opportunity  to  expel  the  other, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  may  by  this  stratagem  be 
without  its  lawful  representatives. 

Ue  that  sees  all  this^  sees  very  far.  But  I  can  tell  him  of 
greater  evils  yet  behind.  There  is  one  possibility  of  wick- 
edness, which,  at  this  alarming  crisis,  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. Every  one  knows  the  malice,  the  subtilty,  the  industry, 
the  vigilance,  and  the  greediness  of  the  Scots.  The  Scotch 
mcmbei*s  are  about  the  number  sufficint  to  make  a  house.  I 
propose  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  of 
rights,  wlietlier  tliere  is  not  reason  to  suspect,  that  these 
hungry  inti'uders  from  the  north,  are  now  contriving  to  ex- 
I)el  all  tlie  English.  We  may  then  curse  the  hour  in  which  it 
was  determined,  that  expulsicm  and  exclusion  are  the  same. 
For  who  can  guess  wliat  may  be  done  when  the  Scots  have 
the  whole  house  to  themselves  ? 

Thu.4  agreeable  to  custom  and  reason,  notwithstanding  all 
objections,  real  or  imaginary  ;  thus  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  former  times,  and  thus  conseciuential  to  the  original 
principles  of  government,  is  that  decision  by  which  so  much 
violence  of  discontent  has  been  excited,  which  has  been  so 
dolonHisly  hovvailed,  and  so  outrageously  resented. 

Let  us  however  not  be  seiluced  to  put  too  much  confidence 
in  justice  or  in  truth  ;  they  have  often  been  found  inactive  in 
Iheir  own  defence,  and  give  more  confidence  than  help  to  their 
friends  and  tiieir  advocates.  It  may  perhaps  be  prudent  to 
make  one  inomentary  concession  to  falsehood,  by  supposing 
the  vote  in  >lr.  Lutterors  favour  to  be  ^Tong. 
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All  wrong  onglit  to  be  rectified.  If  Mr.  Wilkes  is  depriv- 
ed of  a  lawful  seat,  both  he  and  his  electors  have  reason  to 
complain  ;  but  it  will  not  be  easily  found,  why,  among  the 
innumerable  wrongs  of  which  a  great  part  of  mankind  arc 
hourly  complaining,  the  whole  care  of  the  public  should  be 
transferred  to  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex, 
who  might  all  sink  into  nonexistance,  without  any  other  ef- 
fect, than  that  there  would  bo  room  made  for  a  new  rabble, 
and  a  new  retailer  of  sedition  and  obscenity.  The  cause  of 
our  country  would  suffer  little ;  tiie  rabble,  whence-soever 
they  come,  will  be  always  patriots,  and  always  supporters  of 
the  bill  of  rights. 

The  house  of  commons  decides  the  disputes  arising  from 
elections.  Was  it  ever  supposed,  that  in  all  cases  their  de- 
cisions were  right  ?  Every  man  whose  lawful  election  is  de- 
feated, is  equally  wronged  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  con- 
stituents feel  their  disappointment  with  no  less  anguish  than 
the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  These  decisions  have  often 
been  apparently  partial,  and  sometimes  tyrannically  oppres- 
sive. A  majori^'  has  been  given  to  a  favourite  candidate,  by 
expunging  votes  which  had  always  been  allowed,  and  which 
therefore  had  the  authority  by  which  all  votes  are  given,  that 
of  custom  uninterrupted.  When  the  commons  determine 
who  shall  be  constituents,  they  may,  with  some  propriety,  be 
said  to  make  law,  because  those  determinations  have  hitherto, 
Ibr  the  sake  of  quiet,  been  adopted  by  succeeding  parliaments. 
A  vote  tlierefore  of  the  house,  when  it  operates  as  a  law.  is 
to  individuals  a  law  only  temporary,  but  to  communities  per- 
petual. 

Yel  though  all  this  has  been  done,  and  though  at  every  new 
pariimment  much  of  this  is  expected  to  be  done  again,  it  has 
Bever  produced  in  any  former  time  such  an  alarming  crisis. 
We  have  found  by  experience,  that  though  a  squire  has  given 
ale  and  venison  in  vain,  and  a  borough  has  been  compelled  to 
see  its  dearest  interest  in  the  hands  of  him  whom  it  did  not 
trust,  yet  the  general  state  of  the  nation  has  continued  the 
tame.  Tlie  sun  has  risen,  and  the  com  has* grown,  and  what- 
ever talk  has  been  of  the  danger  of  property,  yet  he  that 
ploughed  the  field  commonly  reaped  it,  and  he  that  built  a 
house  was  master  of  the  door :  the  vexation  excited  by  in- 
jostioe  suflTered,  or  supposed  to  be  suffered,  by  any  private 
man,  or  single  community,  was  local  and  temporary,  it 
neither  spread  far,  nor  lasted  long. 

The  nation  looked  on  with  little  care,  because  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  danger.    The  consequence  of  small  irregu- 
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laritics  was  not  felt  and  we  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  terri- 
fied by  very  distant  enemies. 

But  quiet  and  security  are  now  at  an  end.  Our  vigilance 
is  quickened,  and  our  comprehension  is  enlarged.  We  not 
only  see  events  in  their  causes,  but  before  their  causes ;  we 
hear  the  thunder  while  the  sky  is  clear,  and  see  the  mine 
sprung  before  it  is  dug.  Political  wisdom  has,  by  the  force 
of  English  genius,  been  improved  at  last  not  only  to  politicil 
intuition  but  to  political  prasciencc. 

But  it  cannot,  I  am  afraid*  be  said,  that  as  we  are  grown 
wise,  we  ai*e  mstde  happy.  It  is  said  of  those  who  have  the 
wonderful  power  callol  second  sight,  tliat  they  seldom  see 
any  tiling  but  evil:  political  second  sight  has  the  same  elTcct; 
we  hear  nothing  but  an  alarming  crisis,  of  violated  rights, 
and  expiring  liberties.  The  morning  rises  upon  new  wrongs, 
and  the  dreamer  passes  the  nigbt  in  imaginary  shackles. 

The  spliere  of  anxiety  is  now  enlarged  ;  he  that  hitherto 
cai*c4  only  fdr  himself,  now  cares  for  the  public ;  for  he  hta 
learned  that  the  happiness  of  individuals  is  comprised  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole,  and  that  his  country  never  suffers, 
but  he  suffers  with  it,  however  it  happens  that  he  feels  no 
pain. 

Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemic  patriotism,  the  tailor 
slips  his  tliimble,  the  di*a]>er  droj»s  his  yard,  and  the  black- 
smith lays  down  his  hammer;  they  meet  at  an  honest  ale 
house,  consider  the  state  of  the  nation,  ivad  or  hear  the  last 
petition,  lament  the  miseries  of  the  time,  ai-e  alarmed  at  the 
dreadful  crisis,  and  subscnbe  to  the  support  of  the  bill  of 
rights. 

It  sometimes  indeed  happens,  that  an  intruder  of  more  be^ 
nevolence  than  prudence  attempts  to  disperse  their  cloud  of 
dejection,  and  ease  their  hearts  by  seasonable  consolation- 
He  tells  them,  though  the  government  cannot  be  too  diligently 
watched,  it  may  be  too  hastily  accused ;  and  that,  though 
private  judgment  is  every  man's  right*  yet  we  cannot  judge 
of  what  we  do  not  know;  that  we  feel  at  pre.sent  no  evUs 
which  government  can  alleviate,  and  that  the  public  business 
is  committed  to  men  who  have  as  much  right  to  confidence  as 
their  adversaries ;  that  the  frecholdei-s  of  Middlesex,  if  thej 
could  not  choose  Mr.  Wilkes,  might  have  chosen  any  other 
man,  and  that  he  trusts  we  have  within  the  realm  Jive  himdred 
us  f^nod  as  he.  That  even  if  tliis  which  has  happened  to 
Middlesex  had  happened  to  every  other  county,  that  one  man 
should  be  made  incapable  of  being  elected,  it  could  produce 
no  great  change  in  the  parliament  nor  mu(  h  contract  the 
power  of  election ;  that  what  has  been  done  is  probably  right. 
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mud  that  if  it  be  wrong  it  is  of  little  consoquence,  since  a 
like  case  cannot  easily  occur;  that  expulsions  are  very  rare^ 
and  if  they  should,  by  unbounded  insolence  of  faction,  become 
aore  frequent,  the  electors  may  easily  provide  a  second 
choice. 

All  this  he  may  say,  but  not  half  of  this  will  be  heard  | 
iiis  opponents  will  stun  him  and  themselves  with  a  confused 
sound  of  pensions  and  places,  venality  and  corruption^  op« 
pression  and  invasion,  slavery  and  ruin. 

Outcries  like  these,  uttered  by  malignity,  and  echoed  by 
folly ;  general  accusations  of  indeterminate  wickedness ;  and 
obscure  hints  of  impossible  designs,  dispersetl  among  those 
that  do  not  know  their  meaning,  by  those  that  know  them  to 
be  false,  have  disposed  part  of  the  nation,  though  but  a  small 
part,  to  pester  the  court  with  ridiculous  petitions. 

The  progress  of  a  petition  is  well  known.     An  ejected 

{ilaceman  goes  down  to  his  county  or  his  borough,  teUs  his 
rtends  of  his  inability  to  serve  them,  and  his  constituents  of 
the  corruption  of  the  government  His  friends  readily  un- 
derstand  that  he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have  nothing  to 
give.  They  agree  to  proclaim  a  meeting ;  meat  and  drink 
are  plentifully  provided ;  a  crowd  is  easily  brought  together* 
and  those  who  think  that  they  know  the  reason  of  their  meet* 
ing,  undertake  to  tell  those  who  know  it  not.  Ale  and  cla- 
Bour  unite  their  powers,  the  crowd,  condensed  and  heated^ 
begins  to  ferment  with  the  leaven  of  sedition.  All  see  a 
thousand  evils,  though  they  cannot  show  them,  and  grow  im- 
patient for  a  remedy,  though  they  know  not  what. 

A  speech  is  then  made  by  the  Cicero  of  the  day ;  he  says 
much,  and  suppresses  more,  and  credit  is  equally  given  to 
what  he  tells,  and  what  he  conceals.  The  petition  is  read 
and  universally  approved.  Those  who  ai*e  sober  enough  to 
write^  add  their  names,  and  the  rest  would  sign  it  if  they 
could. 

Every  man  goes  home  and  tells  his  neighbour  of  the  glo- 
ries of  tiie  day;  how  he  was  consulted  and  what  he  advised; 
how  he  was  invited  into  the  great  room,  where  his  lordship 
called  him  by  his  name ;  how  he  was  caressed  by  sir  Fran- 
cis, sir  Joseph,  or  sir  George ;  how  he  ate  turtle  and  venison^ 
and  drank  unanimity  to  the  three  brothers. 

The  poor  loiterer  whose  shop  had  confined  him,  or  whose 
wife  had  locked  him  up,  hears  the  tale  of  luxury  with  envy, 
and  at  last  inquires  what  was  their  petition.  Of  the  petition 
nothing  is  remembered  by  the  narrator,  but  that  it  spoke 
mnch  of  fears  and  apprehensions,  and  something  very  alarm- 
ing, and  that  he  is  sure  it  is  against  the  government ;  the 
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Other  is  conviAced  that  it  must  he  right,  and  wishes  he  hai 
been  there,  for  he  loves  wine  and  venison,  and  is  resolved  as 
long  as  he  lives  to  be  against  the  government. 

The  petition  is  then  handed  from  town  to  town,  and  frm 
house  to  house,  and  wherever  it  comes  the  inhabitants  flock 
together,  that  they  may  see  that  which  must  be  sent  to  Ae 
king.  Names  are  easily  collected.  One  roan  signs  becant 
he  hates  the  papists ;  another  because  he  has  vowed  destrac- 
tion  to  the  turnpikes;  one  because  it  will  vex  the  parsoa; 
another  because  he  owes  his  landlord  notliing;  one  becasae 
he  is  rich ;  another  because  he  is  poor;  one  to  show  that  he 
is  not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that  he  can  write. 

The  passage,  however,  is  not  always  smooth.  Those  who 
collect  conjtributions  to  sedition,  sometimes  apply  to  a  man  of 
higher  rank  and  more  enliglitened  mind,  who  instead  of  lend* 
ing  them  his  name,  calmly  reproves  them  for  being  sednoen 
of  the  people. 

Tou  who  are  here,  says  he,  complaining  of  venality*  arc 
yourselves  the  agents  of  those  who,  having  estimated  them- 
selves at  too  high  a  price,  are  only  angry  that  they  are  not 
bought  You  arc  appealing  from  the  parliament  to  the  rab- 
ble, and  inviting  those  who  scarcely,  in  the  most  common 
affairs,  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  to  judge  of  a  questios 
complicated  with  law  written  and  unwritten,  with  the  gene* 
ral  principles  of  government,  and  the  particular  customs  of 
the  house  of  commons ;  you  are  showing  them  a  grievance, 
so  distant  tliat  they  cannot  see  it,  and  so  light  that  they  can- 
not feel  it ;  for  how,  but  by  unnecessary  intelligence  and  ar- 
tificial provocation,  shoultl  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  of 
Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  know  or  care  how  Middlesex  is 
represented  ?  instead  of  wandering  thus  round  the  county  t» 
exasperate  the  rage  of  pai*ty,  and  darken  the  suspicions  of 
ignorance,  it  is  Uie  duty  of  men  like  you,  who  have  leisure 
for  inquiry,  to  lead  back  the  people  to  their  honest  labour; 
to  tell  them,  that  submission  is  the  duty  of  the  ignorant,  and 
content  the  vii-tuc  of  the  poor:  that  they  have  no  skill  in  the 
art  of  government,  nor  any  iiitei*est  in  the  dissensions  of  the 
great;  and  when  you  meet  with  any,  as  some  there  are,  whose 
understandings  ai*e  capable  of  conviction,  it  will  become  yoi 
to  allay  this  foaming  ebullition,  by  showing  them  that  they 
have  as  much  happiness  as  the  condition  of  life  will  easily 
receive,  and  that  a  government,  of  which  an  erroneous  or 
unjust  representation  of  Middlesex  is  the  greatest  crime  that 
interest  can  discover,  or  malice  can  upbraid,  is  a  govemmeat 
approaching  nearer  to  perfection^  than  any  that  experience 
has  known^  or  history  related. 
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The  flradges  of  sedition  wish  to  change  their  ground,  they 
hear  him  with  sullen  silence^  feel  conviction  without  repent- 
ance, and  arc  confounded  but  not  abashed ;  thej  go  forward 
to  another  door,  and  find  a  kinder  reception  from  a  man  en- 
raged against  the  government,  because  he  has  just  been  pay- 
ing the  tax  upon  his  windows. 

That  a  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament  will  at 
all  times  have  its  favourers,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The 
people  indeed  do  not  expect  that  one  house  of  commons  will 
be  much  honester  or  much  wiser  than  another;  they  do  not 
suppose  that  the  taxes  will  be  lightened ;  or  though  they  have 
been  so  often  taught  to  hope  it,  tliat  soap  and  candles  will  be 
cheaper;  they  expect  no  redress  of  grievances,  for  of  no 
grievances  but  taxes  do  they  complain ;  they  wish  not  the  ex- 
tension of  liberty,  for  they  do  not  feel  any  restraint;  about 
the  security  of  privilege  or  property  they  are  totally  careless, 
for  they  see  no  property  invaded,  nor  know,  till  they  are 
told,  that  any  privilege  has  suffered  violation. 

Least  of  all  do  they  expect,  that  any  future  parliament  vrtll 
lessen  its  own  powers,  or  communicate  to  the  jieople  that  au- 
thority which  it  has  onec  obtained. 

Tet  a  new  parliament  is  sufficiently  desirable.  The  year 
of  election  is  a  year  of  jollity ;  and  what  is  still  more  delight- 
fbl,  a  year  of  equality.  The  glutton  now  eats  the  delicacies 
for  which  he  longed  when  he  could  not  purchase  them,  and 
the  drunkard  has  the  pleasure  of  wine  without  the  cost  The 
drone  lives  a  while  without  work,  and  the  shopkeeper,  in  the 
flow  of  money,  raises  his  price.  The  mechanic  that  trembled 
at  the  presence  of  sir  Joseph,  now  bids  him  come  again  for 
an  answer ;  and  the  poacher  whose  gun  has  been  seized,  now 
flnds  an  opportunity  to  reclaim  it  Even  the  honest  man  is 
not  displeased  to  see  himself  important  and  willingly  resumes 
in  two  years  that  power  which  he  had  resign^  for  seven. 
Few  love  their  friends  so  well  as  not  to  desire  superiority  by 
miexpensive  benefaction. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  all  these  motives  to  compliance,  the 
womoters  of  petitions  have  not  been  successful.  Few  could 
De  persuaded  to  lament  evils  which  they  did  not  suffer,  or  to 
solicit  for  redress  which  they  do  not  want  The  petition  has 
been,  in  some  places,  rejected ;  and  perhap  in  M  but  one, 
signed  only  by  the  meanest  and  grossest  of  the  people. 

Since  this  expedient  now  invented  or  revived  to  distress 
the  government,  and  equally  practicable  at  all  times  by  all 
who  shall  be  excluded  from  power  and  from  profit  has  pro- 
duced so  little  effect  l^t  us  consider  the  opposition  as  no 
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longer  formidable.  The  great  engine  has  recoiled  upon  tlMi. 
They  thouebt  that  the  terms  they  sent  were  ierme  qf  weigUp 
which  would  have  amazed  all  and  slumbkd  many  ;  but  the 
consternation  is  now  over,  and  their  foes  eland  ufirighif  as 
befoi«. 

With  great  propriety  and  dignity  the  king  has,  in  Us 
mecti,  neglected  or  forgotten  them.  He  might  easily  Inov, 
that  what  was  presented  as  the  sense  of  the  people,  is  the 
sense  only  of  the  profligate  and  dissolute ;  and  tiiat  what* 
ever  parliament  should  be  convened,  the  same  petitlonm 
would  be  ready,  for  the  same  reason,  to  request  its  disssli- 
tion. 

As  we  once  had  a  rebellion  of  the  clowns,  we  have  now  la 
opposition  of  the  pedlars.  The  quiet  of  the  nation  has  beea 
for  years  disturbed  by  a  faction,  against  which  all  foctioas 
ought  to  conspire ;  for  its  original  principle  is  the  detue  ef 
levelling :  it  is  only  animated  under  the  name  of  seal,  by  the 
natural  malignity  of  the  mean  against  the  great. 

When  in  the  confusion  which  the  English  invasions  pro- 
duced in  France,  the  villains^  imagining  that  they  had  found 
the  golden  hour  of  emannipatinn,  took  arms  in  their  haadt, 
the  knigbts  of  both  nations  considered  the  cause  as  commoa, 
and  suspending  the  general  hostility,  united  to  chastise  then. 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  despicable  faction  is  distinguish- 
ed by  plebeian  grossness,  and  savage  indecency.  To  misre- 
present the  actions  and  the  principles  of  their  enemies  is  com- 
mon to  all  parties ;  but  the  insolence  of  invective,  and  bra- 
tality  of  reproach,  which  have  lately  prevailed,  are  peculiar 
to  this. 

An  infallible  characteristic  of  meanness  is  cruelty.  This 
is  the  only  faction  tliat  has  shouted  at  the  condemnation  of  a 
criminal,  and  that,  when  his  innocence  procured  his  pardoa, 
has  clamoured  for  his  blood. 

All  other  parties,  however  enraged  at  each  other,  have 
agreed  to  treat  the  throne  with  decency ;  but  these  low  ben 
railers  have  attacked  not  only  the  authority,  but  the  charap* 
tor  of  their  sovereign,  and  have  endeavoured,  surely  wiOoat 
effect,  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  ontjr 
king,  who  for  almost  a  centory,  has  much  appeu^  to  desire^ 
or  much  endeavoured  to  deserve  them.  They  have  iamiltBl 
him  with  rudeness  and  with  menaces,  which  were  never  ex- 
cited by  the  gloomy  sullenness  of  William,  even  when  half 
the  nation  denied  him  their  allegiance;  nor  by  the  dangeron 
bigotry  of  James,  unless  when  he  was  finally  driven  from  kti 
palace ;  and  with  which  scarcely  the  open  hostilities  of  re< 
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belUcm  yentured  to  vilify  the  unhappy  Charles,  even  in  the 
reatarks  on  the  cabinet  of  Naseby. 

It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  nation  will 
consult  its  dignity,  if  not  its  safety,  and  disdain  to  be  pro- 
tected or  enslaved  by  the  declaimers  or  the  plotters  of  a  city 
tavern.  Had  Rome  fallen  by  the  Catiiinarian  conspiracy, 
ahe  might  have  consoled  her  fate  by  the  greatness  of  her  de- 
stroyers; but  what  would  have  alleviated  the  disgrace  of 
England,  had  her  government  been  changed  by  Tiler  or  by 
KetP 

One  part  of  the  nation  has  never  before  contended  with  the 
other,  but  for  some  weighty  and  apparent  interest.  If  the 
means  were  violent,  the  end  was  great.  The  civil  war  was 
fought  for  what  each  army  called  and  believed  the  best  reli- 
gion, and  the  best  government  The  struggle  in  the  reign  of 
Anne,  was  to  exclude  or  restore  an  exile  king.  We  are  now 
disputing,  with  almost  equal  animosity,  whether  Middlesex 
shidl  be  represented  or  not  by  a  criminal  from  a  jail. 

The  only  comfort  left  in  such  degeneracy  is,  that  a  lower 
state  can  be  no  longer  possible. 

In  this  contemptuous  censure,  I  mean  not  to  include  every 
angle  man.  In  all  lead,  says  the  chemist,  there  is  silver ; 
and  in  all  copper  there  is  gold.  But  mingled  masses  are 
jnatly  denominated  by  the  greater  quantity,  and  when  the 
precious  particles  are  not  worth  extraction,  a  faction  and  a 
pig  must  be  melted  down  together  to  the  forms  and  offices 
that  chance  allots  them. 

FiutU  urceoU,  pulvet,  tarta^o,  patdUt. 

A  few  weeks  will  now  show  whether  the  government  can 
be  shaken  by  empty  noise,  and  whether  the  faction  which  de- 
pends upon  its  influence,  has  not  deceived  alike  the  public  and 
itself.  That  it  should  have  continued  till  now,  is  sufficiently 
shameful.  None  can  indeed  wonder  that  it  has  been  support- 
ed by  the  sectaries,  the  natural  fomenters  of  sedition,  and 
confederates  of  the  rabble,  of  whose  religion  little  now  re- 
mains but  hatred  of  establishments,  and  who  are  angry  to 
find  separation  now  only  tolerated,  which  was  once  rewarded ; 
but  every  honest  man  must  lament,  that  it  has  been  regarded 
with  frigid  neutrality  by  the  tories,  who,  being  long  accus- 
tomed to  signalize  their  principles  by  opposition  to  the  court, 
do  not  yet  consider  that  they  have  at  last  a  king  who  knows 
not  the  name  of  party,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  common 
father  of  all  his  people. 
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As  a  man  ioebriatod  only  by  Tapoursy  aoon  recovers  in  the 
op^i  air ;  a  nation  discontented  to  madness  without  any  ade- 
quate cause,  will  return  to  its  wits  and  its  allqpance  when  t 
UtOe  pause  has  cooled  it  to  reflection.  Nothinj;*  therefore,  b 
necessaiy^  at  this  alarming  crisis,  but  to  consider  the  ahun 
as  false.  To  make  coucesedons,  is  to  enoodrage  encroach- 
ment. Let  the  courttepise  the  faction,  and  the  disappoiDM 
people  will  soon  deride  it.    . 


THOUGHTS 
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LATE  TRANSACTIONS 
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FALKLAND  S  ISLANDS 

[1771.] 

To  proportion  the  eagerness  of  contest  to  its  importance 
seems  too  hard  a  task  for  human  wisdom.  The  pride  of  wit 
has  kept  ages  busy  in  the  discussion  of  useless  questions^  and 
the  pride  of  power  has  destroyed  armies  to  gain  or  to  keep 
Mnprofitablc  possessions. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  cruelties  of  war 
were  filling  the  world  with  terrour  and  with  sorrow;  rage 
was  at  last  appeased,  or  strength  exhausted,  and  to  tlie  ha- 
rassed nations  peace  was  restored,  with  its  pleasures  and  its 
benefits.  Of  this  state  all  felt  the  happiness,  and  all  implored 
the  continuance ;  but  what  continuance  of  happiness  can  be 
expected,  wlien  the  whole  system  of  European  empire  can  be 
in  danger  of  a  new  concussion,  by  a  contention  for  a  few 
spots  of  earth,  which,  in  the  deserts  of  the  ooean,  had  almost 
escaped  human  notice,  and  which,  if  they  had  not  happened 
to  make  a  sea  mark,  had  perhaps  never  had  a  name  ? 

Fortune  often  delights  to  dignify  what  nature  has  neglected, 
and  that  renown  which  cannot  be  claimed  by  intrinsic  excel- 
lence or  greatness,  is  sometimes  derived  from  unexpected  ac- 
ddents.  The  Rubicon  was  enobled  by  the  passage  of  Cesar, 
and  the  time  is  now  come  when  Falkland's  Islands  demand 
tiieir  historian. 

But  the  writer  to  whom  this  employment  shall  be  assigned, 
will  have  few  opportunities  of  descriptive  splendour,  or  nar- 
rative elegance.  Of  other  countries,  it  is  told  how  often  they 
have  changed  their  government ;  these  islands  have  hitherto 
chanj^  only  their  name.    Of  heroes  to  conquer,  or  legisla- 
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ton  to  civilize,  here  has  been  no  s]ipearince ;  nothing  hsi 
happened  to  them,  but  that  thegr  have  been  sometimes  seen 
by  wandering  navigators,  who  passed  by  them  in  search  of 
better  habitations. 

When  the  Spaniards,  who,  under  the  conductor  Columbesi 
discovered  America,  had  taken  possession  of  its  most  weaMj 
regions,  they  surprised  and  teitified  Europe  by  a  sudden  md 
unexampled  influx  of  riches.  They  were  made  at  once  in- 
supportably  insolent,  and  might  perhaps  have  become  fam- 
sistibly  powerful,  had  not  tlmr  mountainous  treasures  ken 
scattered  in  the  air  with  the  ignorant  profusion  of  nnaccm- 
tomed  opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  potentates  saw  flds 
stream  of  riches  flowing  into  Spain,  without  atlemptim  io 
dip  their  own  hands  in  the  golden  fountain.  France  ban  ns 
naval  skill  or  power ;  Portugal  was  extending  her  dominiow 
in  the  east  over  regions  formed  in  the  gaiety  of  nature ;  the 
Hanseatic  league,  being  planned  only  for  the  security  of  traf- 
iict  had  no  tendency  to  discovery  or  invasion  ;  and  tlie  com* 
roercial  states  of  Italy  growing  rich  by  trading  between  Aai 
and  Europe,  and  not  lying  updn  the  ocean,  did  not  desire  t» 
seek  by  great  hazards,  at  a  distance,  what  was  almost  at 
home  to  be  found  with  safety. 

The  English  alone  were  animated  by  the  success  of  the 
Spanish  navigators,  to  try  if  any  thing  was  left  that  nwlbt 
reward  adventure,  or  incite  appropriation.  They  sent  Caw 
into  the  north,  but  in  the  north  there  was  no  gold  or  sihcr 
to  be  found.  The  best  regions  were  preoccupied,  yet  thqr 
still  continued  their  hopes  and  their  labours.  They  were  the 
second  nation  that  dared  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  aii 
the  second  circumnavigators  of  the  globe. 

By  the  war  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the  wealth  of 
America  became  lawful  prize,  and  those  who  were  less  afraid 
of  danger  than  of  poverty,  supposed  that  riches  might  eaai^ 
be  obtained  by  plundering  the  Spaniards.  Nothing  is  dill- 
cult  when  g^n  and  honour  unite  their  influence ;  the  spirit 
and  vigour  of  these  expeditions  enlarged  our  views  <rf  tte 
new  world,  and  made  us  first  acquainted  with  its  remolar 
coasts. 

In  the  fatal  voyage  of  Cavendish  (1592),  captain  Davii, 
who,  being  sent  out  as  his  associate,  was  afterwards  parted 
from  him  or  deserted  him,  as  he  was  driven  by  violenoe  of 
weather  about  the  straits  of  Mi^ellan,  is  supposed  to  hate 
been  the  first  who  saw  the  lands  now  called  FalkUuMPi 
Islands,  but  his  distress  permitted  him  not  to  make  any  ob- 
servation, and  he  left  them,  as  he  found  thcm^  without  a 
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Not  long  afterwards  (1594)  sir  Richard  Hawkins  being  in 
tlie  same  seas  with  the  saihe  designs,  saw  these  islands  again, 
if  they  are  indeed  the  same  islands,  and  in  honour  of  his 
mistress,  called  them  Hawkin's  Maiden  Land. 

This  voyage  was  not  of  renown  sufficient  to  procure  a 
general  reception  to  the  new  name :  for  when  the  Dutch,  who 
had  now  become  strong  enough  not  only  to  defend  themselves, 
but  to  attack  their  masters,  sent  (1598)  Verhagen  and  Sebald 
de  Wert,  into  the  South  Seas,  these  islands,  which  were  not 
supposed  to  have  been  knowTi  before,  obtained  the  denomina^ 
tion  of  Sebald's  Islands,  and  were  from  that  time  placed  in 
the  charts ;  though  Frezier  tells  us,  that  they  were  yet  con* 
sidered  as  of  doubtful  existence. 

Their  present  English  name  was  probably  given  them 
(1689)  by  Strong,  whose  journal,  yet  unprinted,  may  h© 
found  in  the  museum.  This  name  was  adopted  by  Hslley, 
and  has  from  that  time,  I  believe,  been  received  into  our 
maps. 

•  The  privateers  which  were  put  into  motion  by  the  wars  of 
William  and  Ann,  saw  those  islands  and  mention  them ;  but 
liiey  were  yet  not  considered  as  territories  worth  a  contest. 
Strong  affirmed  that  there  was  no  wood,  and  Dampier  sus- 
pected that  they  had  no  water. 

Frezier  describes  their  appearance  with  more  distinctness, 
and  mentions  some  ships  of  St.  Maloes,  by  which  they  had 
been  visited,  and  to  which  he  seems  willing  enough  to  ascribe 
the  honour  of  discovering  islands,  which  yet  he  admits  to 
have  been  seen  by  Hawkins,  and  named  by  Sebald  de  WerL 
He,  I  suppose,  in  honour  of  his  countrymen  called  them  the 
Malouines,  the  denomination  now  used  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
teemed  not,  till  very  lately,  to  have  thought  them  important 
enough  to  deserve  a  name. 

Since  the  publication  of  Anson's  voyage,  they  have  very 
much  changed  their  opinion,  finding  a  settlement  in  Pepys's 
or  Falkland's  Island  recommended  by  the  author  as  necessary 
to  the  success  of  our  futui*e  expeditions  against  the  coast  of 
Chili,  and  as  of  such  use  and  importance,  that  it  would  pro- 
duce many  advantages  in  peace,  and  in  war  would  make  us 
masters  of  the  South  Sea. 

Scarcely  any  degree  of  Judgment  is  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  imagination  from  magnifying  that  on  which  it  is  long  de- 
tained. The  relator  of  Anson's  voyage  had  heated  his  mind 
with  its  various  events,  had  partaken  the  hope  with  which  it 
was  begun,  and  the  vexation  suffered  by  its  various  miscarri- 
ages, and  then  thought  nothing  could  be  of  greater  benefit  to 
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tte  nfttkm  than  that  which  might  promote  the  success  of  socb 
anoflier  enterprise. 

Had  the  heroes  of  that  history  even  performed  and  attained 
all  that  when  they  first  spr^id  their  suls  they  ventured  to 
bopsy  the  consequence  would  yet  have  produced  very  littk 
hurt  to  the  Spaniards^  and  very  little  benefit  to  flie  EngliA 
They  would  have  taken  a  few  towns ;  Anson  and  his  com- 
panions would  have  shared  the  plunder  or  the  ransom ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  finding  their  southern  territories  acceniUc^ 
would  for  the  future  have  guarded  them  better. 

That  such  a  settlement  may  be  of  use  in  war,  no  man  thai 
eoBsiders  its  situation  will  deny.  But  war  is  not  the  whole 
business  of  life ;  it  happens  but  seldom,  and  every  man,  either 
good  or  wise,  wishes  that  its  freqaency  were  still  less.  That 
conduct  which  betrays  designs  of  future  hostility,  if  it  does 
iMt  excite  vidence,  will  always  generate  malignity  ;  it  must 
fwever  exclude  confidence  and  {riendfibip*  and  continue  a  cold 
and  sluggish  rivalry,  by  a  sly  reciprocation  of  indirect  in- 
juries, witliout  the  bravery  of  war,  or  the  security  of  peace. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  settlement  in  time  of  peace  is,  1 
think,  not  easily  to  be  proved.  For  what  use  can  it  liafe 
but  of  a  station  for  contraband  traders,  a  nursery  of  fraud, 
and  a  receptacle  of  theft  ?  Narborough,  about  a  century  ago, 
was  of  opinion,  that  no  advantage  could  be  obtained  in  voy- 
ages to  tlie  South  Sea,  except  by  such  an  armament  as,  with 
a  sailor's  morality,  might  trade  by  force.  It  is  well  knovn 
that  the  prohibitions  of  foreign  commerce  are  in  these  coun- 
tries, to  the  last  degree  rigorous,  and  that  no  man  not  as- 
thorizedby  the  king  of  Spain  can  trade  there  but  by  force  or 
stealth.  Whatever  profit  is  obtained  must  be  gained  by  the 
violence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 

Government  will  not  perhaps  soon  arrive  at  such  puritj 
and  excellence,  but  tJiat  some  connivance  at  least  will  be  in- 
dulged to  the  triumphant  robber  and  successful  cheat  Ht 
that  brings  wealth  home  is  seldom  interrogated  by  wbal 
means  it  was  obtained.  Tiiis,  however,  is  one  of  those  modes 
of  corruption  with  which  mankind  ought  always  to  struggl^ 
and  which  they  may  in  time  hope  to  overcome.  There  i» 
reason  to  expect,  that  as  the  world  is  more  enlightened,  policj 
and  morality  will  at  last  be  reconciled,  and  tliat  nations  will 
learn  not  to  do  what  they  would  not  suffer. 

But  the  silent  toleration  of  suspected  guilt  is  a  degree  of 
depravity  far  below  that  which  openly  incites  and  manifestiy 
protects  it  To  pardon  a  pirate  may  be  injurious  to  man- 
kind ;  but  how  much  greater  is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port 
in  which  all  pirates  shall  be  safe  ?  The  contraband  trader  is 
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not  more  worthy  of  protection :  if  with  Narboroagh  he 
trmdes  by  force,  he  is  a  pirate ;  if  he  trades  secretly»  he  if 
only  a  thief.  Those  who  honestly  refuse  his  traflc  he  hates 
as  obstructors  of  his  profit ;  and  those  with  whom  he  deals 
be  cheats,  because  he  knows  that  they  dare  not  complain* 
He  lives  with  a  heart  foil  of  that  malignity  which  fear  of  do* 
tection  always  generates  in  these  who  are  to  defend  unjast 
acquisitions  against  lawful  authorily ;  and  when  he  comes 
home  with  riches  thus  acquired,  he  brings  a  mind  hardened 
in  evil,  too  proud  for  retmof,  and  too  stopid  for  reflection ; 
he  offends  the  high  by  ids  insolence,  and  corrupts  the  low  by 
his  example* 

Whether  these  truths  were  forgotten  or  despised,  or  whether 
some  better  purpose  was  then  in  agitation,  the  representation 
made  in  Anson's  voyage  had  such  eflbct  upon  the  statesmen 
of  that  time,  that  (in  174S)  some  sloops  were  fitted  out  for 
the  fuller  knowledge  of  Pepys's  and  Falkland's  Islands,  and 
for  further  discoveries  in  the  South  Sea.  This  expedition* 
though  perhaps  dedgned  to  be  secret,  was  not  long  concealed 
llrom  Wall,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  so  vehemently  op- 
posed it,  and  so  strongly  maintidned  the  right  of  the  Spa- 
riards  to  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  South  Sea,  that  the 
English  ministry  relinquished  part  of  their  original  design, 
and-declared  that  the  examination  of  those  two  islands  was 
<he  utmost  that  their  orders  should  comprise. 

This  concession  was  sufficiently  liberal  or  sufficiently  sub- 
■ussive;  yet  the  Spanish  court  was  neither  gratified  by  our 
kindness,  nor  softened  by  our  humility.  Sir  Benjamin  Keene, 
who  then  resided  at  Madrid,  was  interrogpited  by  Corvajal 
concerning  the  visit  intended  to  Pepys's  and  Falkland's  Isl- 
ands in  terms  of  great  jealousy  and  discontent;  and  the  in- 
tended expedition  was  represented,  if  not  as  a  direct  violation 
of  the  late  peace,  yet  as  an  act  inconsistent  with  amicable 
intentions,  and  contrary  to  the  professions  of  mutual  kind- 
which  then  passed  between  Spain  and  England.  Keene 
directed  to  protest  that  nothing  more  than  mere  disco- 
very was  intended,  and  that  no  settlement  was  to  be  esta- 
blished. The  Spaniard  readily  replied,  that  if  this  was  a 
▼oyace  of  wanton  curiosity,  it  might  be  gratified  with  less 
trouble,  for  he  was  willing  to  communicate  whatever  was 
known ;  that  to  go  so  far  only  to  come  back,  was  no  reason- 
able act;  and  it  would  be  a  slender  sacrifice  to  peace  and 
firiendship  to  omit  a  voyage  in  which  notUng  was  to  be  gain- 
ed :  that  if  we  left  the  places  as  we  found  them,  the  voyage 
was  useless ;  and  if  we  took  possession,  it  was  a  hostile  ar- 
ouuaent,  nor  could  we  expect  that  the  Spaniards  would  sup- 
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pose  US  to  visit  the  southern  parts  of  America  only  from  cu- 
riosity, after  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  author  of  Anson's 
voyage.  • 

When  once  we  had  disowned  all  purpose  of  settling,  it  is 
apparent  tliat  we  could  not  defend  the  propriety  of  our  expe- 
dition by  arguments  equivalent  to  CarvajaPs  objections.  The 
ministry  therefore  dismissed  the  whole  design,  but  no  decla- 
ration was  required  by  which  our  right  to  pursue  it  hereafter 
niight  be  annulled. 

From  this  time  Falkland's  Island  was  forgotten  or  neglerl- 
edy  till  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs  was  intrusted  to  the  earl 
of  Egmont,  a  roan  whose  mind  was  vigorous  and  ardent, 
whose  knowledge  was  extensive,  and  whose  designs  were 
magnificent ;  but  who  had  somewliat  vitiated  his  judgment  by 
too  much  indulgence  of  romantic  projects  and  airy  specula- 
tions. 

Lord  E^mont's  eagerness  after  something  new  determined 
him  to  make  inquiry  after  Falkland's  Island,  and  he  sent  out 
captain  Byron,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  took, 
he  says,  a  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. 

The  possession  of  this  place  is,  according  to  Mr.  Byron's 
representation,  no  despicable  acquisition.  He  conceived  the 
island  to  be  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  round,  and  represent- 
ed it  as  a  region  naked  indeed  of  wood,  but  which,  if  that 
defect  were  supplied,  would  have  all  that  nature,  almost  all 
that  luxury  could  want.  The  harbour  he  found  capacious 
and  secure,  and  thei-efore  thought  it  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Egmont.  Of  water  there  was  no  want,  and  the  ground,  he 
described  as  having  all  the  excellencies  of  soil,  and  as  covered 
with  antiscorbutic  herbs,  the  restoratives  of  the  sailor.  Pro- 
vision was  easily  to  be  had,  for  they  killed  almost  every  day 
an  hundred  geese  to  each  ship,  by  pelting  them  with  stones. 
Not  content  with  physic  and  with  food,  he  searched  yet 
deeper  for  the  value  of  the  new  dominion.  He  dug  in  quest 
of  ore,  found  iron  in  abundance,  and  did  not  despair  of  nobler 
metals. 

A  country  tlius  fertile  and  delightful,  fortunately  found 
where  none  would  have  expected  it,  about  the  fiftieth  degree 
of  soutliern  latitude,  could  not  without  great  supineness  be 
neglected.  Early  in  the  next  year  (January  8, 1766)  captain 
Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  where  he  erected  a  small 
blockhouse,  and  stationed  a  garrison.  His  description  was 
less  flattering.  He  found,  what  he  calls,  a  mass  of  islands 
and  broken  lands,  of  which  the  soil  was  nothing  but  a  bog. 
with  no  better  prospectthan  that  of  barren  mountains,  beaten 
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\^j  storms  almost  perpetaal.  Tet  this,  says  he,  is  summer, 
and  if  the  winds  of  winter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  those 
who  lie  but  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  must  pass 
weeks  without  any  communication  with  it.  The  plenty 
which  regaled  Mr.  Byron,  and  which  might  have  supported 
not  only  armies  but  armies  of  Patagons,  was  no  longer  to  be 
found.  The  geese  were  too  wise  to  stay  when  men  violated 
their  haunts,  and  Mr.  Macbride's  crew  could  only  now  and 
then  kill  a  goose  when  the  weather  would  permit  All  the 
quadrupeds  which  he  met  there  were  foxes,  supposed  by  him 
to  have  been  brought  upon  tiie  ice ;  but  of  useless  animals, 
such  as  sea  lions  and  penguins,  which  he  calls  vermin,  the 
number  was  incredible.  He  allows,  however,  tliat  those  who 
touch  at  the.se  islands  may  find  geese  and  snipes,  and  in  the 
summer  months,  wild  celery  and  sorrel. 

Vo  token  was  seen  by  either,  of  any  settlement  ever  made 
upon  this  island,  and  Mr.  Macbride  thought  himself  so  se- 
cure from  hostile  disturbance,  that  when  he  erected  his 
wooden  blockhouse  he  omitted  to  open  the  ports  and  loop- 
holes. 

When  a  garrison  was  stationed  at  Port  Egmont,  it  was 
necessary  to  try  what  sustenance  the  ground  could  be  by  cul- 
ture excited  to  produce.  A  garden  was  prepared,  but  the 
riants  that  sprung  up,  withered  away  in  immaturity.  Some 
fir-seeds  were  sown ;  but  though  this  be  the  native  tree  of 
rugged  climates,  the  young  firs  that  rose  above  the  ground 
died  like  weaker  herbage.  .  The  cold  continued  long,  and  the 
ocean  seldom  was  at  rest. 

Cattle  succeeded  better  than  vegetables.  Goats,  seeep, 
and  hogs,  that  were  carried  thither,  were  found  to  thrive  and 
encrease  as  in  other  places. 

Nil  mortalibus  arduum  est  There  is  nothing  which  hu- 
man courage  will  not  undertake,  and  little  that  human  pa- 
tience will  not  endure.  The  garrison  lived  upon  Falkland^ 
Island,  shrinking  from  the  blast,  and  shuddering  at  the  bil- 
lows. 

This  was  a  colony  which  could  never  become  independent, 
for  it  never  could  be  able  to  maintain  itself.  The  necessary 
supplies  were  annually  sent  from  England,  at  an  expense 
which  the  Admiralty  began  to  think  would  not  quickly  be  re- 
paid. But  shame  of  deserting  a  project,  and  unwillingness 
to  contend  with  a  projector  that  meant  well,  continued  the 
garrison,  and  supplied  it  with  regular  remittuices  of  stores 
and  provision. 

That  of  which  we  "were  almost  weary  ourselves,  we  did 
not  expect  any  one  to  envy ;  and  therefore  supposed  that  we 
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■boald  be  permitted  to  rtnd«  in  Falklutf  ■  Idwd,  tbo  m4»* 
pated  lords  of  tempeHt-beatm  lnmnBM>. 

Bat  on  the  SStfa  of  Nonnber,  1769.  dqitaln  Umt,  ab* 
serving  &  Spanish  BdiooiHr  hovering  abovt  the  tdasd,  ami 
sarreyinK  it,  wnt  tiie  comawider  nMeasaget  by  vUdi  hi 
required  nim  to  depart.  The Spuriard  made  an  n^'**'*'''* 
or  obeying,  but  in  two  days  came  back  irith  letten  writtn 
by  the  cavemor  of  Pwt  BoUdai^  aad  hrouht  by  the  ehitf 
offlcer  ora  settlement  on  the  east  paK  of  Falklmod's  bland. 

In  this  letter,  dated  Malonina,  November  SO,  the  govef— r 
eompluns  tiiat  captain  Hunt,  when  he  srdered  the  schootr 
to  depart,  amnned  a  power  to  whidi  be  could  have  no  pnilen- 
•ions.  by  sending  an  imperious  message  to  the  Spaniarfi  ia 
the  king  of  Spain's  own  dominions. 

In  anotiier  letter,  sent  at  the  same  time,  he  eappMH  tka 
Eneliflb  to  be  in  that  part  only  by  accident;  and  to  be  lendy 
to  depart  at  the  first  warning.  This  letter  was  accompaaiea 
by  a  present,  of  which  says  lie,  *'if  it  bo  neitbw  equal  tomy 
desire  nor  to  your  merit,  you  must  impute  tlie  deficiency  to 
the  Hituation  of  us  both." 

In  retam  to  this  ho^le  civiiitjc.  captun  Hunt  warned  Ibem 
from  the  island,  which  he  claimed  in  the  name  of  the  iiing,  w 
belonging  to  the  English  by  right  of  the  first  discovery  and 
the  first  settlement 

This  was  an  assertion  of  more  con&dence  than  certaialy. 
The  right  of  discovery  indeed  has  already  appeared  to  be  pn. 
bable,  but  the  right  which  priority  of  settlement  confcn  I 
know  not  whether  we  yet  ran  establish. 

On  December  10,  the  dffii-er  sent  by  the  ffovemor  of  Part 
Solidad  made  three  protests  against  captain  Hunt ;  forthmt- 
ening  to  fire  upon  him;  for  opposing  his  entrance  into  tvH 
Egmont ;  and  for  entering  himself  into  Fort  Solidad.  Oa 
the  IStbthe  governor  of  Port  Solidad  formally  wannd 
captain  Hunt  to  leave  Port  Egmont,  and  to  forbear  Ibl 
navigation  of  these  seas,  without  pennissioo  from  the  kiaf 
of  Spain. 

To  this  captain  Hunt  r«plied  by  repeating  his  I 
cl^m ;  by  declaring  that  his  orders  were  to  keep  posi 
and  by  once  more  warning  the  Spaniards  to  depart. 

The  next  month  produced  more  protests  and  more  r 

of  which  the  tenour  was  nearly  the  same.    The  opti 

of  sacb  harmlera  enmity  having  produced  noeSect,  iravtkBB 
reciprocally  discontinmd,  and  the  English  were  left  fnra 
time  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Falkland's  Island  witbtrt 
Bolestation. 

Thi«tnmqilllity,liowever,didiiotlastlong.  AbwoMnlhi 
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afttfwards  (June  4,  1770)  tiie  Industry,  a  Spanish  frigate, 
commanded  by  an  officer  whose  name  was  ^adariaga,  an- 
chored in  Port  Egmont,  bound  as  was  said,  for  Port  Solidad, 
and  reduced,  by  a  passage  from  Buenos  Ayres  of  fifty-three 
days,  to  want  of  water. 

Three  days  afterwards  four  other  frigates  entered  the  port, 
and  a  broad  pendant,  such  as  is  bom  by  the  commander  of  a 
naval  armament,  was  displayed  by  the  Industry.  Captain 
Farmer  of  the  Swift  frigate,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
ordered  the  crew  of  the  Swift  to  ccHne  on  shore,  and  assist  in 
its  defence ;  and  directed  captain  Maltby  to  bring  the  Favour- 
ite frigate,  which  he  commanded,  nearer  to  the  land.  The 
Spaniards  easily  discovering  the  purpose  of  his  motion,  let 
him  know,  that  if  he  weighed  his  anchor,  they  would  firo 
upon  his  ship;  but  paying  no  regard  to  these  menaces,  he 
advanced  towards  tbe  shore.  The  Spanish  fleet  followed, 
and  two  shots  were  fired,  which  fell  at  a  distance  from  him. 
He  then  sent  to  inquire  the  reason  of  such  hostility,  and  was 
told  that  tlie  shots  were  intended  only  as  signals. 

Both  the  English  captains  wrote  the  next  day  to  Madaria- 
catbe  Spanish  commodore,  warning  him  from  the  island,  as 
from  a  place  which  the  English  held  by  right  of  discovery. 

Madarlaga,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  desire  of  unnecessary 
fluiichief,  invited  them  (June  9)  to  send  an  officer  who  should 
teke  a  view  of  his  forces,  tliat  they  might  be  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  resistance,  and  do  that  without  compulsion  which 
ke  was  upon  refusal  prepared  to  enforce. 

An  officer  was  sent,  who  found  sixteen  hundred  men,  witli 
a  train  of  twenty -seven  cannon,  four  mortars,  and  two  hun- 
dred bombs.  The  fleet  consisted  of  five  frigates,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  guns,  which  were  now  stationed  opposite  to  the 
bfeck-house. 

He  then  sent  them  a  formal  memorial,  in  which  he  main- 
tained  his  master's  right  to  the  whole  Magellanic  region* 
and  exhorted  the  English  to  reti^  quietly  from  the  settle  i 
ment,  which  they  could  neither  justify  by  right,  nor  main- 
tain by  power. 

He  offered  them  the  liberty  of  carrying  away  whatever  they 
were  desirous  to  remove,  and  promised  liis  receipt  for  what 
should  be  lefU  that  no  loss  might  be  suffered  by  them. 

His  propositions  were  expressed  in  terms  of  great  civility  ; 
hut  he  concludes  with  demanding  an  answer  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Having  while  he  was  writing  i^ceived  the  letters  of  warn- 
ing written  the  day  before  by  the  English  captains,  he  told 
them  that  he  thought  himself  able  to  prove  tlie  king  of  Spain's 
title  to  all  those  countries,  but  that  this  was  no  time  for  veiv 
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bal  altercations*     He  persisted  in  his  determinatioB,  and 
allowed  only  fifteen  minutes  for  an  answer. 

To  tliis  it  was  replied  by  captain  Farmer,  that  though  thci^ 
had  been  prescribed  yet  a  shorter  time,  he  should  still  reso- 
lutely defend  his  charge ;  that  this,  whether  menace  or  force 
would  be  considered  as  an  Insult  on  the  British  flag,  and  that 
satisfaction  would  certainly  be  required* 

On  the  next  day  (June  10)  Madariaga  landed  his  forces, 
and  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  he  had  no  bloody  con- 
quest The  English  had  only  a  wooden  blockhouse,  built  at 
Woolwich,  and  cai*ried  in  pieces  to  the  island,  with  a  small 
battery  of  cannon.  To  contend  with  obstinacy  had  been  only 
to  lavish  life  without  use  or  hope.  After  the  exchange  of  a 
very  few  shots,  a  capitulation  was  proposed. 

The  Spanish  commander  acted  with  moderation ;  he  ex- 
erted little  of  the  conqueror;  what  he  had  oflfered  bdTorBtbe 
attack,  he  granted  after  the  victory ;  the  English  wn« allow- 
ed to  leave  the  place  with  every  honour,  only  their  departure 
was  delayed  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  twenty  days ; 
and  to  secure  their  stay,  the  rudder  of  the  Favourite  was  taken 
off.  Wliat  they  desired  to  carry  away  they  removed  with- 
out molestation :  and  of  what  they  left  an  inventory  was 
drawn,  for  which  the  Spanish  officer  by  his  receipt  promised 
to  be  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolution,  so  sudden  and  so  distant,  the  En- 
glish ministry  could  not  possibly  have  such  notice  as  might 
enable  them  to  prevent  it.  The  conquest  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  cost  but  three  days ;  for  the  Spaniards,  either  sop- 
jK>sii)g  the  garrison  stronger  than  it  was,  or  resolving  to  trust 
nothing  to  chance,  or  considering  that,  as  their  force  was 
giTatcr,  there  w  as  less  danger  of  bloodshed,  came  with  a 
])owerthat  made  resistance  ridiculous,  and  at  once  demanded 
and  obtained  possession. 

Tlie  first  account  of  any  discontent  expressed  by  the  Spa- 
niards was  brought  by  captain  Hunt,  who  arriving  at  Ply- 
mouth, June  3,  irro,  informed  the  Admiralty  that  the  island 
had  been  claimed  in  December  by  the  governor  of  Port 
Solidad. 

Tliis  claim,  made  by  an  officer  of  so  little  dignity,  without 
any  known  direction  from  his  superiors,  could  be  considered 
only  as  the  zeal  or  officiousness  of  an  individual,  unworthy  of 
public  notice,  or  the  formality  of  remonsti*ance. 

In  August  Mr.  Harris,  the  resident  at  Madrid,  gave  notice 
to  lord  "SVeymouth  of  an  account  newly  brought  to  Cadii, 
that  the  English  were  in  possession  of  Port  Cuizada,  the 
same  which  we  call  Port  Egmont,  in  the  Magellanic 
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tliat  in  January  they  had  warned  away  two  Spanish  ships ; 
and  that  an  armament  was  sent  out  in  May  from  Buenos 
Ayi-es  to  dislodge  them. 

It  was  i)erhaps  not  yet  certain  that  this  account  was  true; 
but  the  information,  however  faithful^  was  too  late  for  pre- 
vention. It  was  easily  known,  that  a  fleet  despatched  in 
May  liad  before  August  succeeded  or  miscarri^. 

In  October  captain  Maltby  came  to  England,  and  gave  the 
account  which  I  have  now  epitomised,  of  his  expulsion  from 
Kulk land's  Island. 

From  this  momen  t  the  whole  nation  can  witness  that  no 
time  was  lost  The  navy  was  surveyed,  the  ships  refitted, 
and  commanders  appointed ;  and  a  (Mwerful  fleet  was  as- 
Mrmbled,  well  maimed  and  well  stored,  witli  expedition  after 
*^  long  a  peace  perhaps  never  known  before,  and  with  vigour 
which  after  the  waste  of  so  long  a  war  scarcely  any  otiier 
nation  had  been  capable  of  exerting. 

This  preparation,  so  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  alid 
so  efllcaciotts  in  its  event,  was  obstructed  by  the  utmost  power 
of  that  noisy  faction  which  has  too  long  filled  the  kingdom, 
sometimes  with  tlie  roar  of  empty  menace,  and  sometimctg 
witb  the  yell  of  hypocritical  lamentation.  Every  man  saw, 
and  every  honest  maa  saw  witli  detestation,  that  they  who 
dMired  to  force  tlieir  sovereign  into  war,  endeavoured  at  the 
tame  time  to  disable  him  from  action. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  ministry  easily  broke 
thraagh  all  the  machinations  of  these  pigmy  rebels,  and  our 
armament  was  quickly  such  as  was  likely  to  make  our  nego- 
tiations effectual. 

The  prince  of  Masseran,  in  his  first  conference  with  the 
English  ministers  on  this  occasiim,  owned  that  he  had  from 
Madrid  received  intelligence  that  tlie  English  bad  been  for- 
cibly expelled  from  Falkland's  Island  by  Buccarelli,  the 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  without  any  particular  orders 
from  the  king  of  Spain.  But  being  asked,  whether  in  his 
master's  name  he  disavowed  Buccarelli's  violence,  he  refused 
to  answer  without  direction. 

The  scene  of  negotiation  was  now  removed  to  Madrid*  and 
in  September  Mr.  Harris  was  directed  to  demand  from  Gri- 
maldi  tlie  Spanish  minister,  the  restitution  of  Falkland's 
Island,  and  a  disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  hostilities. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Grimaldi  would  object  to  us  our 
own  behaviour,  who  had  ordered  the  Spaniards  to  depart 
from  the  same  island.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  Eng- 
lish forces  were  indeed  directed  to  warn  other  nations  away ; 
bat  if  compliance  were  refused,  to  proceed  quietly  in  making 
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their  settlement,  and  suffer  the  subjects  of  whatctep  power  to 
remain  there  without  molestation.  Bj  possession  thus  taken, 
there  was  only  a  disputable  claim  advanced,  which  might  be 
peaceably  and  regularly  decided,  without  insult  and  without 
force ;  and  if  the  Spaniards  had  complained  at  the  British 
court,  their  reasons  would  have  been  heard,  and  all  injuries 
redressed ;  but  that,  by  presupposing  the  justice  of  their  own 
title,  and  having  recourse  to  arms,  without  any  previous  no- 
tice or  remonstrance,  they  had  violated  the  peace,  and  in- 
sulted the  British  government;  and  therefore  it  was  ex- 
pected that  satisfaction  should  be  made  by  public  disarowal, 
and  inunediate  restitution. 

The  answer  of  Ghrimaldt  was  ambiguous  and  cold.  He  did 
not  allow  that  any  particular  orders  had  been  given  for  driv- 
ing the  English  from  their  settlement;  but  made  no  scruple 
of  declaring,  that  such  an  ejection  was  nothing  more  than 
the  settlers  might  have  expected  ;  and  that  BuccarelK  had 
nAt,  in  his  opinion,  incurred  any  blame,  as  the  general  in- 
junctions to  the  American  governors  were,  to  suffer  no  en- 
croachments on  the  Spauisli  dominions. 

In  October  the  prince  of  Masseran  proposed  a  convention 
for  tlie  accommodation  of  dilTerences  by  mutual  concessions, 
in  which  the  warning  given  to  the  Spaniards  by  Hunt  should 
be  disavowed  on  one  side,  and  the  violence  used  by  Buccarelli 
on  the  other.  This  offer  was  considered  as  little  less  than  a 
new  insult,  and  Grimaldi  was  told,  that  injury  required  re- 
paration ;  that  when  either  party  had  suffered  evident  wrong, 
there  was  not  the  parity  subsisting  which  is  implied  in  conven- 
tions and  contracts ;  that  we  considered  ourselves  as  openly 
insulted,  and  demanded  satisfaction  plenary  and  uncondi- 
tional. 

Grimaldi  affected  to  wonder  that  we  were  not  yet  appeased 
by  their  concessions.  They  had,  he  said,  granted  all  that  was 
required ;  they  had  offered  to  restore  the  island  in  the  state  in 
which  they  found  it ;  but  he  thought  that  they  likewise  might 
hope  for  some  regard,  and  that  the  warning  sent  by  Hunt 
would  be  disavowed. 

Mr.  Harris,  our  minister  at  Madrid,  insisted  that  the  in- 
jured paHy  had  a  right  to  unconditional  reparation,  »id 
Grimaldi  delayed  his  answer  that  a  council  might  be  called. 
In  a  few  days  orders  were  despatched  to  prince  Masseran^  by 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  declare  the  king  of  Spain's 
readiness  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  king  of  England,  in 
expectation  of  receiving  from  him  reciprocal  satisfaction,  by 
the  disavowal,  so  often  required,  of  Hunt's  warning. 

Finding  the  Spaniards  disposed  to  make  no  otber  acknow- 
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ledgmenfeB,  the  English  ministry  considered  a  war  as  not 
likely  to  be  long  avoided.  In  the  latter  end  of  November 
)u*ivate  notice  was  given  of  their  danger  to  the  merchants  at 
Cadiz,  and  tlie  officers  absent  from  Gibraltar  were  remanded 
to  their  posts.  Our  naval  force  was  every  day  increased, 
and  we  made  no  abatement  of  our  original  demand. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  court  still  continued,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  year  all  hope  of  reconciliation  was  so 
nearly  extinguished,  that  Mr.  Harris  was  directed  to  with- 
draw, with  the  usual  forms,  from  his  residence  at  Madrid. 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and  firmness  is  commonly 
successful ;  having  not  swelled  our  first  requisition  with  any 
supcrfi^ous  appendages,  we  had  nothing  to  yield,  we  there- 
fore only  repeated  our  first  proposition,  prepared  for  war, 
though  desirous  of  peace. 

About  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  kinff  of  France  dis- 
missed Choiseul  from  his  employments.  What  effect  this 
revolution  of  the  Fi-ench  court  had  upon  the  Spanish  coun- 
sels, I  pretend  not  to  be  informed.  Choiseul  had  always 
professed  pacific  dispositions,  nor  is  it  certain,  however  it . 
may  be  suspected,  that  he  talked  in  different  strains  to  differ- 
ent parties. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  the  universal  errour  of  historians  to 
sappose  it  politically,  as  it. is  physically  true,  that  every 
effect  has  a  proportionate  cause.  In  the  inanimate  action  of 
matter  upon  matter,  tlic  motion  produced  can  be  but  equal 
to  the  force  of  the  moving  powei* ;  but  the  operations  of  life, 
whether  private  or  public,  admit  no  such  laws.  The  caprices 
of  voluntary  agents  laugh  at  calculation.  It  is  not  always 
that  there  is  a  strong  reason  for  a  great  event.  Obstinacy 
and  flexibility,  malignity  and  kindness,  give  place  alternately 
to  each  other,  and  tlie  reason  of  these  vicissitudes,  however 
important  may  be  the  consequences,  often  escapes  the  mind  in 
which  the  change  is  made. 

Whether  the  alteration  which  began  in  January  to  appear 
in  the  Spanish  counsels,  had  any  otlier  cause  than  conviction 
of  impropriety  of  their  past  conduct,  and  of  the  danger  of  a 
new  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  they  began,  whatever 
was  the  reason,  to  relax  their  haughtiness,  and  Mr.  Harris's 
derarture  was  countermanded. 

The  demands  first  made  by  England  were  still  continued, 
and  on  January  2dd,  the  prince  of  Masseran  delivered  a  de- 
claration, in  which  tiie  king  of  Spain  disavows  the  violent  en* 
ierprise  of  Buecarelli,  and  promises  to  restore  the  port  and 
fart  cai/e£/ Egmonty  with  all  theartiUefy  and  stores y  according 
totheinven  ory* 
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To  this  promise  of  restitution  is  snbjoincd  tliat  this  en* 
gagement  to  resforeVort  Egmont,  cannoi,  nor  ought  in  any 
wise  to  affect  the  question  of  the  prior  right  of  sovereignty  of 
the  Malouine  otherwise  called  Falkland's  Islands* 

Tills  concession  was  accepted  by  the  carl  of  Rockford^  who 
declared  on  the  part  of  his  master,  that  the  prince  of  Mas- 
seran  being  authorized  by  his  catholic  majesty  to  offer  in  his 
majesty's  name  to  the  kingo/GreBt  Britain  o  satisfaction  for 
the  injury  done  him  by  dispossessing  him  of  Vort  Egmont,  and 
having  signed  a  declaration  expre^ing  that  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty disavows  the  expedition  against  Port  Egmont,  and  en- 
gages to  restore  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  stood  before  the 
10th  of  June  1770,  Aw  Britannic  majestij  will  look  upon  Ike 
said  declaration,  together  with  the  full  performance  of  the  en* 
gagement  on  the  part  of  his  catholic  merfesty^  as  a  satisfaction 
fo'^  the  injury  done  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

Tliis  is  all  that  was  originally  demanded.  The  espedition 
is  disavowed,  and  the  island  is  iTstored.  An  injury  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  reception  of  lord  Rochfoi-d's  paper, 
who  twice  mentions  the  word  injury  and  twice  the  word  sa- 
tisfaction. 

The  Spaniards  have  stipulated  that  the  grant  of  possession 
shall  not  preclude  the  question  of  prior  right,  a  question  which 
we  siiail  probably  make  no  baste  to  discuss,  and  a  right  of 
which  no  formal  resignation  was  ever  required.  This  reserve 
has  supplied  matter  for  much  clamour,  and  perhaps  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  the  declara- 
tion been  without  it.  But  when  we  have  obtained  all  that 
was  asked,  why  should  we  complain  that  we  have  not  more  ? 
M'^hen  tlie  possession  is  conceded,  where  is  the  evil  that  the 
right,  which  that  concession  supposes  to  be  merely  hypotheti- 
cal, is  referred  to  the  Greek  calends  for  a  future  disquisition  ? 
Were  the  Switzers  less  free  or  less  secui'e,  because  after  tbdr 
detection  from  the  house  of  Austria  they  had  never  been  de- 
clared independent  befoi-e  the  treaty  of  Westphalia?  Is  thr 
king  of  France  less  a  sovereign  because  the  king  of  England 
partakes  his  title  ? 

If  sovei'eignty  implies  undisputed  right,  scarce  any  prince 
is  a  sovereign  thitiugh  his  whole  dominions ;  if  sovereignty 
consists  in  this,  that  no  superior  is  acknowledged,  our  king 
reigns  at  Port  Egmont  with  sovereign  authority.  Almost 
every  new  acquired  territory  is  in  some  degree  controrcrti- 
ble,  and  till  the  controversy  is  decided,  a  term  very  difflcaH 
to  be  fixed,  all  that  can  be  had  is  real  possession  and  actual 
dominion. 

This  surely  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  feudal  gabble  of  a 
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mail  who  is  every  day  lessening  that  splendour  of  character 
which  once  illuminated  the  kingdom,  then  dazzled,  and  after- 
wards inflamed  it ;  and  for  whom  it  will  be  happy  if  the  na- 
tion shall  at  last  dismiss  him  to  namelass  obscurityy  with  that 
equipoise  of  blame  and  praise  which  Corneille  allows  to 
Richlieu,  a  man  who,  I  think,  had  much  of  his  merit,  and 
many  of  his  faults. 

Chacwi  parte  i  mii  gre  de  ce  grand  Cardinal^ 

MaU  p9ur  moi  Je  fi^en  dirai  Hen  ; 
//  m'a  Jait  tr%p  de  htin  pour  en  dire  du  mal, 

n  m*a  fait  trap  de  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bien. 

To  posh  advantages  too  far  is  neither  generous  nor  just. 
Had  we  insisted  on  a  concession  of  antecedent  right,  it  may 
not  misbecome  us,  eitlier  as  moralists  or  politicians,  to  con- 
sider what  Grimaldi  could  have  answered.  We  have  idready, 
he  might  say,  granted  you  tlie  whole  effect  of  right,  and  have 
not  denied  yoa  the  name.  We  have  not  said  that  the  right 
WIS  ours  before  this  concession,  but  only  that  what  right  we 
had,  is  not  by  this  concessiek  vacated.  We  have  now  for 
more  than  two  centuries  ruled  large  tracts  of  the  American 
continent,  by  a  claim  which  perhaps  is  valid  only  upon  this 
consideration,  that  no  power  can  produce  a  better ;  by  the 
right  of  discovery  and  prior  settlement  And  by  such  titles 
almost  all  the  dominions  of  the  earth  are  holden,  except  that 
their  original  is  beyond  memory,  and  greater  olMCurity  gives 
them  greater  veneration.  Should  we  allow  this  plea  to  be 
annulled,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  empire  shakes  at  the  founda- 
tion. When  you  suppose  yourselves  to  have  first  descried 
the  disputed  island,  you  sup|iose  what  you  can  hardly  prove. 
We  were  at  least  the  general  discoverers  of  the  Magellanic 
region,  and  have  hitherto  held  it  with  all  its  adjacencies 
The  justice  of  this  tenure  the  world  has  hitherto  admitteil, 
and  yourselv^  at  least  tacitly  allowed  it,  when  about  twenty 
years  ago  you  desisted  from  your  purposed  expedition,  and 
expressly  disowned  any  design  of  settling,  where  you  are 
now  content  to  settle  and  to  reign,  without  extorting  such  a 
confession  of  original  right,  as  may  invite  every  other  nation 
to  follow  you. 

To  considerations  such  as  these,  it  is  reasonable  to  impute 
that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards,  from  which  the  importance  of 
this  island  is  inferred  by  Junius,  one  of  the  few  writers  of  his 
despicable  faction  whose  name  does  not  disgrace  the  page  of 
an  opponent.  The  value  of  the  thing  disputed  may  be  very 
different  to  him  that  gains  and  him  that  loses  it  The  Spa- 
niards, by  yielding  Falkland's  Island,  have  admitted  a  inre- 
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oedeAt  of  what  they  think  encroachment ;  have  sulferBd  a 
breach  to  be  made  in  the  out-works  of  their  empire ;  aad^ 
notwithstanding  the  reserve  of  prior  rightt  have  suffered  a 
dangerous  exception  to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  their  Ame- 
rican territories. 

Such  is  tlie  loss  of  Spain ;  let  us  now  compute  the  profit  of 
Britain.  We  have,  by  obtaining  a  disavowal  of  BuccarellPs 
expedition,  and  a  restitution  of  our  settlement,  mwitainel 
the  honour  of  tlie  crown,  and  the  superiority  of  our  influence; 
Beyond  this  what  have  we  acquired  ?  What,  but  a  bleak  aai 
gloomy  solitude,  an  island  thrown  aside  from  human  use^ 
stormy  in  winter,  and  barren  in  summer ;  an  island  which 
not  the  southern  savages  have  dignified  with  babitatioii; 
where  a  garrison  must  be  kept  in  a  state  that  contemplata 
with  envy  the  exiles  of  Siberia ;  of  which  the  expense  will  be 
perpetual,  and  the  use  only  occasionaL  and  which,  if  fiirtttne 
smile  upon  our  labours,  may  become  a  nest  of  smugi^ers  in 
peace,  and  in  war  the  refuge  of  future  bucaniers.  To  all 
this  the  government  has  now  given  ample  attestation,  for  the 
island  has  been  since  abandonoC#  and  perhaiis  was  kept  only 
to  quiet  clamours,  with  an  intention,  not  then  wholly  con- 
cealed, of  quitting  it  in  a  short  time. 

This  is  the  country  of  which  we  have  now  possession,  and 
of  which  a  numerous  party  pretends  to  wish  that  we  had 
murdered  thousands  for  the  titular  sovereignty.  To  charge 
any  men  with  such  madness,  approaches  to  an  accusation  de» 
feated  by  its  own  incredibility.  As  tliey  have  been  long  ac- 
cumulating falsehoods,  it  is  possible  that  they  are  now  only 
adding  another  to  the  heap,  and  that  they  do  not  mean  all 
that  they  profess.  But  of  this  faction  what  evil  may  not  be 
credited  ?  They  have  hitherto  shown  no  virtue,  and  very  lit- 
tle wit,  beyond  that  mischievous  cunning  for  w*hich  it  is  held 
by  Hale  tiiat  children  may  be  hanged. 

As  war  is  tlie  last  of  remedies,  cuncta  prius  ieniandOf  all 
lawful  expedients  must  be  used  to  avoid  it  As  war  is  the 
extremity  of  evil,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  those  whose  station 
intrusts  them  with  the  care  of  nations,  to  avert  it  from  their 
charge.  There  are  diseases  of  animal  nature  which  nothing 
but  amputation  can  remove  ;  so  there  may,  by  the  deprava- 
tion of  liuman  passions,  be  sometimes  a  gangrene  in  collective 
life  fur  which  fire  and  th^  sword  are  the  necessary  remedies : 
but  in  what  can  skill  or  caution  be  better  shown  than  pre- 
venting such  dreadful  operations,  while  there  is  yet  room  for 
gentler  methods  ? 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indifference  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  s^  vrar  commenced.    Those  that 
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hear  of  it  at  a  distance,  or  read  of  it  in  books,  batbave  never 
{iresented  its  evils  to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more 
than  a  splendid  game,  a  proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and 
a  triumph.  Some  indeed  mast  perish  in  the  most  successful 
field,  but  they  die  upon  the  bed  of  honour,  resign  their  lives 
mnidst  the  joys  qf  conquest,  and  filled  with  England's  glory  j 
smile  in  death. 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented  by  heroic 
fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruction  more  formidaJile  than 
tiie  cannon  and  the  sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands tliat  perished  in  our  late  contest  with  France  and  Spain, 
a  very  small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy ;  the  rest 
languished  in  tents  and  ships,  amidst  damp  and  putrefaction  ; 
pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and  helpless  ^  gasping  and  groaning, 
unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate  by  long  continuance  of 
hopeless  misery ;  and  were  at  last  whelmed  In  pits,  or  heaved 
into  the  ocean,  without  notice  and  without  remembrance.  By 
incommodious  encampments  and  unwholesome  stations,  where 
cooragc  is  useless,  and  enterprise  impracticable,  fleets  are 
silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly  melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gpradually  exhausted,  for  the  most  part, 
with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make  very 
tdow  changes  in  the  system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives 
scarcely  any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  tlie  few 
individuals  who  are  benefited,  are  not  supposed  to  have  the 
clearest  right  to  their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the 
danger  shared  the  profit,  and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle  grew 
rich  by  the  victory,  he  might  show  his  gains  without  envy. 
But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years*  war,  how  are  we  re- 
compensed for  the  death  of  multitudes  and  the  expense  of 
millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  sudden  glories  of  pay- 
nutfters  and  agents,  contractors  and  commissaries,  whose 
equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise  like 
exhidations  ? 

These  are  the  men  who,  without  virtue,  labour,  or  hazard, 
are  growing  rich  as  their  country  is  impoverished ;  they  re- 
jmce  when  obstinacy  or  ambition  adds  another  year  to 
slaughter  and  devastation ;  and  laugh  from  their  desks  at 
bravery  and  science,  while  they  are  adding  figure  to  figure, 
and  cipher  to  cipher,  hoping  for  a  new  contract  from  a  new 
armament,  and  computing  &e  profits  of  a  siege  or  tempest 

Those  who  suffer  their  minds  to  dwell  on  these  considera* 
tions  will  think  it  no  great  crime  in  the  ministry  that  they 
have  not  snatched  with  eagerness  the  first  opportunity  of 
rushing  into  the  field,  wlien  they  were  able  to  obtain  by  quiet 
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negotiation  all  tke  i*eal  good  tliat  victory  could  have  broaght 

IIS* 

Of  victory  indeed  every  nation  is  confident  before  the 
sword  is  drawn ;  and  this  mutual  confidence  |u*odaces  that 
wantonness  of  bloodshed  that  has  so  often  desolated  the 
world.  But  it  is  evident,  that  of  contradictory  opinions  one 
must  be  wrong,  and  the  liistory  of  mankind  does  not  want 
examples  that  may  teach  caution  to  the  daring,  and  modera- 
tion to  the  proud. 

Let  us  not  think  our  laurels  blasted  by  condescending  to  in- 
quire, whetlier  we  might  not  possibly  grow  rather  less  thai 
greater  by  attacking  Spain  ?  Whetlier  we  should  have  to 
contend  with  Spain  alone,  whatever  has  been  promised  bj 
our  patriots,  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted.  A  war  de- 
clared for  the  empty  sound  of  an  ancient  title  to  a  Magellanic 
rock,  would  raise  the  indignation  of  tlie  earth  against  us. 
These  encroachers  on  the  waste  of  nature,  says  our  aUy  the 
Russian,  if  they  succeed  in  their  first  effort  of  usurpation, 
will  make  war  upon  us  for  a  title  to  Karascbatscha.  These 
universal  settlers,  says  our  ally  the  Dane,  will  in  a  short 
time  settle  upon  Greenland,  and  a  fleet  will  batter  Copenha- 
gen, till  we  are  willing  to  confess  that  it  always  was  their 
own. 

In  a  quarrel  like  tliis,  it  is  not  possible  that  any  power 
should  favour  us,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  some  would  oppose 
IIS.  The  French,  we  arc  told,  are  otherwise  employed ;  the 
contests  between  the  king  of  France  and  his  own  sulnectB  are 
suflicient  to  withhold  liim  from  supporting  Spain.  But  nho 
does  not  know  that  a  foreign  war  has  often  put  a  stop  to  civil 
discoifis  ?  It  withdraws  the  attention  of  the  public  from  do- 
mestic grievances,  and  affords  opportunities  of  dismissing 
the  turbulent  and  restless  to  distant  employments.  The 
Spaniards  have  always  an  argument  of  irresistible  persaa- 
sion.  If  France  will  not  support  tliein  against  England, 
they  will  strengthen  England  against  France. 

But  let  us  indulge  a  di*eam  of  idle  speculation,  and  sap- 
pose  that  we  are  to  engage  with  Spain,  and  with  Spain  alone; 
it  is  not  even  yet  very  certain  that  much  advantage  will  be 
gained.  Spain  is  not  easily  vulnerable  :  her  kingdom,  by 
the  loss  or  cession  of  many  fragments  of  dominion,  is  be- 
come solid  and  compact.  The  Spaniards  have  indeed  no  fleet 
able  to  oppose  us,  but  they  will  nut  endeavour  actual  ojqiosi- 
tion  ;  they  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  territories^ 
and  let  us  exhaust  our  seamen  in  a  hopeless  sieg^  They  will 
give  commissions  to  privateers  of  every  nation,  who  will 
prey  upon  our  merchants  without  possibility  of  reprisal.    If 
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they  think  their  plate  fleet  in  danger,  they  will  foAid  it  to 
set  sail,  and  live  awhile  upon  the  credit  of  treasure  which  all 
Europe  knows  to  be  safe^  and  which,  if  our  obstinacy  should 
continue  till  they  can  no  longer  be  without  it,  will  be  con« 
Tcyed  to  them  with  secrecy  and  security  by  our  natural  ene- 
mies the  French,  or  by  the  Dutch  our  natural  allies* 

But  the  whole  continent  of  Spanish  America  will  lie  open 
to  invasion ;  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  march  into  these 
wealthy  regions,  and  make  their  present  masters  confess  tiiat 
they  were  always  ours  by  ancient  right  We  shall  throw 
brass  and  iron  out  of  our  houses,  and  nothing  but  silver  will 
be  seen  among  us. 

All  this  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  can 
be  easily  attained.  Lai*ge  tracts  of  America  were  added  by 
tlie  last  war  to  the  British  dominions ;  but,  if  the  faction 
credit  their  own  Apollo,  they  were  conquered  in  Germany. 
Tliey  at  best  are  only  tli«  barren  parts  of  the  continent,  the 
refuse  of  the  earlier  adventurers,  which  the  French,  who  came 
last,  had  taken  only  as  better  than  nothing. 

Against  the  Spanish  dominions  we  have  never  hitherto  been 
akle  to  do  much.  A  few  prirateers  have  grown  rich  at  their 
expense,  but  no  scheme  of  conquest  has  yet  been  successful. 
They  are  defended  not  by  walls  mounted  with  cannons  which 
by  cannons  may  be  battered,  but  by  the  storms  of  the  deep 
and  the  vapours  of  the  land,  by  the  flames  of  calenture  and 
blasts  of  pentilence. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  favourite  period  of  English 
greatness,  no  enterprises  against  America  had  any  other 
consequence  tlian  tiiat  of  extending  English  navigation. 
Here  Cavendish  perished  after  all  his  hazards ;  and  here 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  great  as  they  were  in  knowledge  and 
in  fame,  having  promised  honour  to  themselves  and  dominion 
to  the  country,  sunk  by  desperation  and  misery  in  dishonoura- 
ble graves. 

During  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time  of  which 
flie  patriotic  tribes  still  more  ardently  desire  the  return,  the 
Spanish  dominions  were  again  attempted ;  buthere,  and  only 
here,  the  fortune  of  Cromwell  made  a  pause.  His  forces 
were  driven  from  Hispaniola,  his  hopes  of  possessing  the 
Weet  Indes  vanished,  and  Jamaica  was  taken,  only  that  the 
whole  expedition  might  not  grow  ridiculous. 

The  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  remembered,  where  the 
Spaniards  fi-om  the  ramparts  saw  their  invaders  destroyed  by 
the  hostility  of  the  elements ;  poisoned  by  the  air,  and  crip- 
pled by  the  dews  ;  where  every  hour  sw^  away  battalions ; 
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and  in  the  three  days  that  passed  between  the  descent  and  n- 
embarcation,  half  an  army  perished. 

In  the  last  war  the  Havanna  was  taken,  at  what  expense  is 
too  well  remembered.  May  my  country  be  never  cursed  with 
such  another  conquest ! 

These  instances  of  miscarriage^  and  these  arguments  of 
ditticulty,  may  perhaps  abate  the  military  ardour  of  the  pub- 
lic. Upon  the  opponents  of  the  government  their  operatMm 
will  be  uifiercnt ;  they  wish  for  war,  but  not  for  conquests; 
victory  would  defeat  their  purposes  equally  with  peace,  be- 
cause pi*ospcrity  would  naturally  continue  trust  in  those  hands 
which  had  used  it  fortunately.  The  patriots  gratified  them- 
sclvt'H  with  expectations  that  some  sinistrous  accidenty  or  er- 
roneous conduct,  might  diflfVise  discontent  and  inflame  malig- 
nity.    Their  ho|)e  is  malevolence,  and  their  good  is  evil. 

or  their  zeal  for  their  country  we  have  already  had  a 
specimen.  While  they  were  terrifying  the  nation  with  doubts 
wlietlifr  it  was  any  longer  to  exist ;  while  they  represented 
liivasivc  armies  as  hovering  in  the  clouds,  and  hostile  fleets 
as  enierging  from  the  deeps ;  they  obstructed  our  levies  of 
seamen,  and  embarrassed  our  cndeavoui's  of  defence.  Of 
such  men  he  thinks  with  unnecessary  candour  who  does 
not  believe  them  likely  to  liavc  promoted  the  miscarriage 
which  they  desired,  by  intimidating  our  troops  or  betraj^ing 
our  councils. 

It  is  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  public  by  those  san- 
guinary statesmen,  that  though  the  fleet  has  been  i-efitted  and 
manned,  yet  no  hostilities  have  followed  ;  and  they  who  sat 
wishing  for  misery  and  slaughter  are  disappointed  of  their 
pleasui*e.  But  as  peace  is  the  end  of  war,  it  is  the  end  like- 
wise of  preparations  for  war ;  and  he  may  be  justly  hunted 
down  as  the  enemy  of  mankind,  that  can  ciioose  to  snatch  by 
violence  and  bloodshed,  what  gentler  means  can  equally  ob- 
tain. 

The  ministi-y  arc  reproached  as  not  daring  to  provoke  an 
enemy,  lest  ill  success  Khould  disci*edit  and  displace  them.  I 
hope  that  they  had  better  reasons ;  that  they  paid  some  regard 
to  equity  and  humanity ;  and  considered  themselves  as  en- 
trusted witli  the  safety  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  as  the 
destroyers  of  all  that  should  be  superfluously  slaughtered. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  their  ow^n  safety  had  sooie  influ- 
ence on  their  conduct,  they  will  not,  however,  sink  to  a 
level  with  their  enemies.  Though  the  motive  might  be 
selfish,  the  act  was  innocent.  They  -who  grow  rich  by 
administering  pliysic,  are  not  to  be  numbered  witli  them  that 
get  money  by  dispensing  poison.     If  they  maintain  power  by 
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harmlessness  and  peace,  they  must  for  ever  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  ruffians  who  would  gain  it  by  mischief  and  con- 
fiision.  The  watch  of  a  city  may  guard  it  for  hire ;  but 
are  well  employed  in  protecting  it  from  those  who  lie  in 
wait  to  ftre  the  streets  and  rob  the  houses  amidst  the  confla- 
gration. 

An  unsucce^ful  war  would  undoubtedly  have  had  the  ef- 
fect which  the  enemies  of  the  ministry  so  earnestly  desire  : 
for  who  could  have  sustainei!  the  disgrace  of  folly  ending  in 
misfortune?  But  had  wanton  invasion  undcsen'eJIy  pros- 
pered, had  Falkland's  Island  been  yielded  unconditionally 
with  every  right  prior  and  posterior;  though  the  rabbic 
might  have  shouted,  and  the  windows  have  blazed^  yet  those 
who  know  the  value  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  public 
credit,  would  have  murmured,  pei-haps  unheard,  at  the  in- 
crease of  our  debt  and  the  loss  of  our  people. 

This  thirst  of  blood,  however  the  visible  promoters  of  se- 
dition may  think  it  convenient  to  shrink  from  the  accusation, 
is  loudly  avowed  by  Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes 
■nch  of  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity.  Of  Junius  it 
cannot  bo  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  tliat  he  scatters  ambiguous 
expressions  among  the  vulgar ;  for  ho  cries  havoc  without 
reserve,  and  endeavours  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  or  of 
civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  going,  and  careless  what 
may  be  their  prey. 

Junius  has  sometimes  made  his  satire  felt,  but  let  not  in- 
judicious admiration  mistake  the  venom  of  the  shaft  for  the 
vigpur  of  the  bow.  He  has  sometimes  sported  with  lucky 
malice ;  but  to  him  that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to 
be  sarcastic  in  a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack  the  giant- 
killert  in  a  coat  of  darkness,  he  may  do  much  mischief  with 
little  strength.  Novelty  captivates  the  superficial  and 
thoughtless ;  vehemence  delights  the  discontented  and  turbu- 
lent He  tint  contradicts  acknowledged  truth,  will  always 
have  an  audience ;  he  that  vilifies  established  authority  will 
always  find  abettors. 

Junius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  impudence  which 
has  rarely  glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble 
after  him  as  a  monster  makes  a  show.  When  ho  had  once 
provided"  for  bis  safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  he  had  no- 
thing to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  enemies  whom  he  knows 
to  be  feeble  in  the  dark.  Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge 
himself  in  all  the  immunities  of  invisibility ;  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  he  has  been  boM :  out  of  the  reach  of  shame,  he 
has  been  confident.  As  a  rhetorician,  he  has  had  the  art  of 
persuading  when  be  second^  desire;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has 
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convinced  those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist,  he 
has  taught  that  virtue  may  disg^race ;  and  as  a  patriot,  he  has 
gratified  the  mean  by  insults  on  the  high.  Finding  seditioa 
ascendant,  he  has  been  able  to  advance  it;  finding  the  natioa 
combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it  Let  us  abstract 
from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence,  and  withdraw  froa 
his  ef.'^acy  the  sympathetic  favour  of  plebian  malignity ;  I  do 
not  say  that  we  shall  leave  him  nothing;  the  cause  that  I  de- 
fend scorns  the  help  of  falsehood ;  but  if  we  leave  him  only 
his  merits  what  will  be  his  praise? 

It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imager}',  his  pung^cncy  of  pe- 
riods, or  his  fertility  of  allusion,  that  he  detains  the  cits  o( 
London,  and  the  boors  of  Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentimeBt 
they  take  no  cognizance.  They  admire  him  for  virtues  like 
their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  vioknc:e  of  outrage,  for 
rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of  falsehood.  The  support- 
ers of  the  bill  of  rights  feel  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  { 
dexterities  of  sophistry ;  their  faculties  arc  better  proportioned 
to  the  bawl  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity  of  Bcckford ;  but  they  are 
told  tliat  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and  they  arc  therefore  sure 
that  Junius  is  infallible.  Those  who  know  not  whither  he 
would  lead  tlicm,  i-esolvc  to  follow  him;  and  tliose  who  can- 
not find  his  meaning,  hope  he  means  rebellion. 

Junius  is  an  unusual  phenomenon,  on  which  some  have 
gazed  with  wonder  and  some  with  terrour,  but  wonder  and 
terrour  are  transitory  passions.  He  will  soon  be  mat 
closely  viewed  or  more  attentively  examined,  and  what  folly 
has  tsJcen  for  a  comet  tliat  from  its  flaming  hair  shook  pesti- 
lence and  war,  inquiiy  will  find  to  be  only  a  meteor  formed 
by  the  vapours  of  putrifying  democracy,  and  kindled  into 
flame  by  the  effervescence  of  interest  struggling  with  convic- 
tion ;  which  after  having  plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog,  wUl 
leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regard  it 

Tet  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius  secure  fron 
criticism,  tliough  his  expressions  are  often  trite,  and  his  piH 
l^jods  feeble,  I  should  never  have  stationed  him  where  he  has 
plaifcd  himself,  had  I  not  rated  him  by  his  morals  rather  than 
his  fekculties.  What,  says  Pope,  must  be  the  priest,  where  a 
monkey  is  the  god?  What  must  he  the  drudge  of  a  party  d 
which  the  heads  arc  Wilkes  and  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and 
Townsend** 

Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  tlierefore  teU  it 
He  is  an  enemy  to  the  ministry,  he  sees  them  growing  hourly 
stronger.  He  knows  that  a  war  at  once  unjust  and  unsuc- 
cessful would  have  certainly  displaced  them,  and  is  therefore, 
in  his  zcaI  for  his  countryi  angry  that  war  was  not  unjustly 
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made,  and  unsuccessfully  conducted.  But  there  are  others 
whose  thoughts  are  less  clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes 
periiaps  are  less  consequentially  digested ;  who  declare  that 
they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  condemn  the  ministry  for 
Hot  doing  that,  by  which  a  rupture  would  naturally  have  been 
nadc. 

If  one  party  resolves  to  demand  \vhat  the  other  resolves  to 
refuse,  the  dispute  can  be  determined  only  by  arbitration :  and 
between  powers  who  have  no  common  superiour,  there  is  no 
other  arbitrator  than  the  sword. 

Whether  the  ministry  might  not  equitably  have  demanded 
more,  is  not  worth  a  question.  The  utmost  exertion  of  right 
is  always  invidious,  and  where  claims  are  not  easily  deter* 
minable  is  always  dangerous.  We  asked  all  that  was  neces- 
sary, and  persisted  in  our  first  claim  without  mean  recession^ 
or  wanton  aggravation.  The  Spaniards  found  us  resolute, 
and  complied  after  a  short  struggle. 

The  real  crime  of  the  ministry  is,  that  they  have  found  the 
means  of  avoiding  their  own  ruin ;  but  the  charge  against 
them  is  multifarious  and  confused,  as  will  happen,  when  ma- 
lice and  discontent  are  ashamed  of  their  complaint  The 
past  and  the  future  are  complicated  in  the  censure.  We  have 
heard  a  tumultuous  clamour  about  honour  and  rights,  inju- 
ries and  insults,  the  British  flag,  and  the  Favourite^s  rudder, 
Baccarelli's  conduct,  and  Orimaldi's  declarations,  the  Ma- 
nilla ransom,  delays  and  reparation. 

Through  the  whole  argument  of  the  faction  runs  the  gene- 
ral errour,  that  our  settlement  on  Falkland's  Island  was  not 
only  lawful  but  unquestionable ;  that  our  right  was  not  only 
certain  but  acknowledged ;  and  tiiat  the  equity  of  our  conduct 
was  such,  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  blame  or  obstruct  it 
without  combating  their  own  conviction,  and  opposing  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind. 

If  once  it  be  discovered  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards, 
oar  settlement  was  usurped,  our  claim  arbitrary,  and  our  con- 
dact  insolent,  all  that  has  happened  will  appear  to  follow  by 
a  natural  concatenation.  Doubts  will  produce  disputes  and 
disquisition,  disquisition  requires  delay,  and  delay  causes 
inconvenience. 

Had  the  Spanish  government  immediately  yielded  uncon- 
dkionally  all  that  was  required,  we  might  have  been  satis- 
fied }  but  what  would  Europe  have  judged  of  their  submis- 
aien?  that  they  shrunk  before  us  as  a  conquered  people,  who 
having  lately  yielded  to  our  arms,  were  now  compelled  to 
sacTiftce  to  our  pride.  The  honour  of  the  public  is  indeed  of 
high  inportance;  but  we  must  remember  tbat  wa  have  had 
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to  transact  with  a  mighty  king  and  a  powerful  nation,  who 
have  unluckily  been  taught  to  think  that  they  have  honour 
to  keep  or  lose  as  well  as  ourselves. 

When  the  admiralty  were  told  in  June  of  the  warning  given 
to  Hunt  they  were,  I  suppose,  informed  that  Hunt  had  first 
provoked  it  by  warning  away  tlie  Spaniards,  and  naturally 
considered  one  act  of  insolence  as  balanced  by  another,  with- 
out expecting  that  more  would  be  done  on  either  side.  Of 
representations  and  remonstrances  there  would  be  no  end.  if 
they  were  to  be  made  whenever  small  commanders  are  uncivil 
to  each  other;  nor  could  peace  ever  be  enjoyed,  if  upon  such 
transient  provocations  it  be  imagined  necessary  to  prepare  for 
war.  We  might  then,  it  is  said,  have  encreased  our  force 
with  more  leisure  and  less  inconvenience ;  but  this  is  to  judge 
only  by  the  event  We  omitted  to  disturb  the  public,  be- 
cause we  did  not  suppose  that  an  armament  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

Some  months  afterwards,  as  has  been  told,  Buccarelli  the 
govcrnour  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sent  against  tlic  settlf*ment  of 
Port  Egmont  a  force  which  ensured  the  conquest.  The  Spa^ 
nish  commander  required  the  English  captains  to  depart, 
but  they  thinking  that  resistance  neccssai*y  which  they  knew 
to  be  useless,  gave  the  Spaniards  the  right  of  pi*esrribiug 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  Spanianls  imposed  no  new  con- 
dition, except  that  tiic  sloop  should  not  sail  under  twenty 
days ;  and  of  this  they  secured  the  performance  by  taking  (A" 
the  rudder. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  tliere  appears  nothing  in  aD 
this  unreasonable  or  offensive.  If  the  English  intended  to 
keep  their  stipulation,  how  were  they  injui*ed  by  the  deten- 
tion of  the  rudder  ?  If  the  rudder  be  to  a  ship  what  his  tail 
is  in  fables  to  a  fox,  the  part  in  which  honour  is  placed,  and 
of  which  the  violation  is  never  to  he  endured,  1  am  sorry  that 
the  Favourite  suffered  an  indignity,  but  cannot  yet  think  it  a 
cause  for  which  nations  should  slaughter  one  another. 

When  Buccarelli's  invasion  was  known,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  infringed,  we  demanded  reparation  and  prepared 
for  war,  and  we  gained  equal  respect  by  the  moderation  of 
our  terms,  and  the  spirit  of  our  exertion.  The  Sjianish  mi- 
nister immediately  denied  that  Buccarelli  had  received  any 
particular  orders  to  seize  Port  Egmont,  nor  pretended  that 
he  was  justified,  otherwise  than  by  the  general  instructions 
by  which  the  American  governors  are  required  to  exclude  the 
subjects  of  other  powers. 

To  have  inquired  whether  our  settlement  at  Port  Egmont 
was  any  riolation  of  the  Spanish  rights,  had  been  to  enter 
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Upon  a  discassion  which  the  pertinacity  of  political  disputants 
might  have  continued  without  end.  We  therefore  called  for 
restitution,  not  as  a  confession  of  right,  but  as  a  reparation 
of  honour,  whirh  required  that  we  should  be  restored  to  our 
former  state  upon  the  island,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain 
should  disavow  the  action  of  his  governor. 

In  return  to  this  demand,  the  Spaniards  expected  from  us 
a  disavowal  of  the  menaces  with  which  they  had  been  first 
insulted  by  Hunt;  and  if  the  claim  to  the  island  be  supposed 
doubtful,  they  certainly  expected  it  with  equal  re&son.  This, 
however,  was  refused,  and  our  superiority  of  strength  gave 
validity  to  our  arguments 

But  we  are  told  that  the  disavowal  of  the  king  of  Spain 
is  temporary  and  fallacious ;  that  Buccarelli's  annament  had 
all  the  appearance  of  regular  forces  and  a  concerted  expedi- 
tion :  and  that  he  is  not  treated  at  home  as  a  man  guilty  of 
piracy,  or  as  disobedient  to  the  onlers  of  his  master. 

That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and  the  forces  pro- 
perly supplied,  affords  no  proof  of  communication  between 
the  governor  and  his  court.  Those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  kingdoms  in  another  hemisphere^  must  always  be 
trusted  with  power  to  defend  them. 

As  little  can  be  inferred  from  his  reception  at  the  Spanish 
court.  He  is  not  punished  indeefl,  for  what  has  he  done  that 
deserves  punishment  ?  He  was  sent  into  America  to  govern 
and  defend  the  dominions  of  Spain.  He  thought  the  English 
were  encroaching,  and  drove  them  away.  No  Spaniard 
thinks  that  he  has  exceeded  his  duty,  nor  does  the  king  of 
Spain  charge  him  with  excess.  The  boundaries  of  dominion 
in  that  part  of  the  w*orld  have  not  yet  been  settled ;  and  he 
mistook,  if  a  mistake  there  was,  like  a  zealous  subject,  in 
his  master's  favour. 

But  all  this  inquiry  is  superfluous.  Considered  as  a  repa- 
ration of  honour,  the  disavowal  of  the  king  of  Spain,  made 
in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  is  of  equal  value,  whether  true  or 
false.  There  is  indeed  no  i*cason  to  question  its  veracity ; 
they,  however,  who  do  not  believe  it,  must  allow  the  weight 
of  that  influence  by  which  a  great  prince  is  reduced  to  dis- 
own his  own  commission. 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the  governor  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  acted,  ai-e  neitlier  disavowed  nor  explained. 
Why  the  Spaniards  should  disavow  the  defence  of  tlieir  own 
territories,  the  warmest  disputant  will  find  it  difficult  to  tell : 
and  if  by  an  cx])lanation  is  meant  an  accurate  delineation  of 
the  southern  empire,  and  the  limitation  of  their  claims  be- 
yond the  liae,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  very  culpable  re- 
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missness^  that  what  has  been  denied  ibr  two  omturiea  to  the 
European  powers,  was  not  obtained  in  a  hasty  wrangle  aboat 
a  petty  settlement 

The  ministry  were  too  well  acquainted  with  negotiation  ts 
fill  their  heads  with  such  idle  expectations*  The  qaestion  of 
right  was  inexplicable  and  endless.  They  left  it  as  it  stood. 
To  be  restored  to  actual  possession  was  easily  practicabki 
This  restoration  they  required  and  obtained. 

But  they  should,  say  their  opponents,  have  in^sted  upoa 
more ;  they  should  have  exacted  not  only  reparation  of  our 
honour  but  repayment  of  our  expense.  Nor  are  they  all  n^ 
tisfied  wiUi  Uie  recovery  of  the  costs  and  dami^es  of  thi 
present  contest ;  they  are  for  taking  this  opportunity  of  call- 
ing in  old  debts,  and  reviving  our  right  to  the  ransom  of 
Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  think,  been  most  mentioned  by 
the  inferior  bellowers  of  sedition.  Those  who  lead  the  fac- 
tion know  that  it  cannot  be  remembered  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage. The  followers  of  lord  Rockingham  remember  that 
his  ministry  began  and  ended  without  obtaining  it;  the  adhe- 
rents to  Grenville  would  be  told,  that  he  could  never  be 
taught  to  understand  our  claim.  The  law  of  nations  made 
little  of  his  knowledge.  Let  him  not,  however,  be  depreciate 
ed  in  his  grave.  If  he  was  sometimes  wrong,  he  was  often 
right.* 

Of  reimbusement  the  talk  has  been  more  confident,  thoa^ 
not  more  reasonable.  The  expenses  of  war  have  been  oftoi 
desired,  have  been  sometimes  requii*ed,  but  were  never  paid; 
or  never,  but  wlien  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  there  reraaii- 
ed  no  choice  between  submission  and  destruction. 

Of  our  late  equipments  I  know  not  from  whom  the  charge 
can  be  very  properly  expected.  The  king  of  Spain  disavows 
the  violence  wliich  provoked  us  to  arm,  and  for  the  mischiefs 
which  he  did  not  do,  why  should  he  pay  ?  Buccai^Ui,  thoueh 
he  had  learned  all  the  arts  of  an  East  Indian  governor,  coud 
hai*dly  have  collected  at  Buenos  Ay  res  a  sum  sufficient  tB 
satisfy  our  demands.  If  he  be  honest,  he  is  hardly  rich ;  and 
if  he  be  disposed  to  rob,  he  has  the  misfortune  of  being  plac- 
ed where  i*obbers  have  been  before  him. 

The  king  of  Spain  indeed  delayed  to  comply  with  oar  pro- 
posals, and  our  armament  was  made  necessary  by  unsatisfac- 

*In  the  first  edition,  this  passage  stood  thus:  **Let  him  not»  however, 
be  depreciated  in  his  grave.  He  had  powers  not  universally  ponessed; 
cotild  he  have  enforced  payment  of  the  Manilla  ransom,  he  could  have  e^it^ 
ed  it,*'  There  were  some  other  iterations  toggetted,  it  would  afipear,  by 
lord  North.  C. 
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torjr  answers  and  dilatory  debates.  The  delay  certainly  in- 
creased our  expenses,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  the  increase 
of  our  expenses  put  an  end  to  the  delay. 

But  this  is  the  inevitable  process  of  Imni.'in  affairs.  Nego- 
tiation requires  time.  What  is  not  apparent  to  intiiition  must 
be  found  by  inquiry.  Claims  that  have  remained  doubtful 
for  ages  cannot  be  settled  in  a  day.  Reciprocal  complaints 
are  not  easily  adjusted  but  by  reciprocal  compliance.  The 
Bpanianis  thinking  themselves  entitled  to  the  island,  and  in- 
jured by  captain  Hunt,  in  their  turn  demanded  satisfaction, 
which  was  refused ;  and  where  is  the  wonder  if  their  con- 
cessions wei-c  delayed  !  They  may  tell  us,  that  an  indepen- 
dent nation  is  to  be  influenceil  not  by  command,  but  by  per- 
suasiim ;  that  if  we  expect  our  proposals  to  be  received  with- 
out deliberation,  we  assnme  that  sovereignty  which  they  do 
not  grant  us ;  and  that  if  we  arm  while  they  arc  deliberat- 
ing* we  must  indulge  our  martial  ardour  at  our  own  charge. 

^he  English  ministry  asked  all  that  was  reasonable,  and 
enforced  all  tliat  they  asked.  Our  national  honour  is  ad- 
vanced, and  our  interest,  if  any  interest  we  have,  is  suffi- 
ciently secured.  Thci*e  can  be  none  amongst  us  to  whom  this 
transaction  does  not  seem  happily  concluded,  but  those  whob 
having  fixed  their  hopes  on  public  calamities,  sat  like  vul- 
tures waiting  for  a  day  of  carnage.  Having  worn  out  all 
the  arts  of  domestic  sedition,  having  wearied  violence,  and 
exhausted  falsehood,  they  yet  flattered  themselves  with  some 
assistance  from  the  pride  or  malice  of  Spain ;  and  when  they 
could  no  longer  make  the  people  complain  of  grievances 
which  they  did  not  feel,  they  had  the  comfort  yet  of  knowing 
that  real  evils  wore  possible,  and  their  resolution  is  welt 
known  of  charging  all  evil  on  their  governors. 

The  reconciliation  was  therefoi-e  considered  as  the  loss  of 
their  last  anchor  ;  and  received  not  only  with  the  fretfulness 
of  disappointment  but  the  rage  of  desperation.  When  they 
Ibund  that  all  were  happy  in  spite  of  their  machinations,  and 
ftkt  soft  effulgence  of  peace  shone  out  upon  the  nation,  they 
felt  no  motion  but  that  of  sullen  envy ;  they  could  not,  like 
Milton^s  prince  of  hell,  abstract  themselves  a  moment  from 
their  evil ;  as  they  have  not  the  wit  of  Satan,  they  have  not 
bis  virtue ;  they  tried  once  ^again  what  could  be  done  by 
«iphistry  without  ai*t,  and  confidence  without  credit.  They 
reprefW'ntcd  their  sovereign  as  dishonoured,  and  their  country 
as  betrayed,  or  in  their  fiercer  paroxysms  of  fury,  i-eviletl 
their  sovereign  as  betraying  it 

Their  pretences  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  expose,  by 

vol-  IV.— T  t 
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showing  that  more  than  has  been  yielded  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  more  periiaps  was  not  to  be  desired,  and  that  if 
all  had  been  refused,  there  had  scarcely  been  an  adeqnati 
reason  for  a  war. 

There  was  perhaps  never  much  danger  of  war  or  of  refoMly 
but  what'  danger  there  was,  proce^e-d  from  the  factiiNL 
Foreign  nations,  unacquainted  with  the  insolence  of  conunoa 
councils,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  howl  of  plebeian  patriotiah 
when  they  heard  of  rabbles  and  riots,  of  petitions  and  remoa- 
strances,  of  discontent  in  Surrey,  Derbyshire,  and  Traiuhireb 
when  they  saw  the  chain  of  subordination  broken,  and  the 
legislature  threatened  and  defied,  naturally  imapned  that 
such  a  government  had  little  leisure  for  Falldand's  Island; 
they  supposed  that  the  Engliflh  when  they  returned  ejected 
from  Port  Egmont  would  find  Wilkes  invested  with  the  pro- 
tectorate ;  or  see  the  mayor  of  London,  what  the  French  ban 
formerly  seen  tlieir  mayors  of  the  palace,  the  commander  of 
the  army  and  tutor  of  the  king  ;  that  they  would  be  called  Id 
tell  their  tale  before  the  common  council ;  and  that  the  world 
was  to  expect  war  or  peace  from  a  vote  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  bill  of  rights. 

But  our  enemies  have  now  lost  their  hopes,  and  our  friends 
1  hope  are  recovered  from  their  fears.  To  fancy  that  our 
government  can  be  subverted  by  the  rabble,  whom  its  lenity 
has  pampered  into  impudence,  is  to  fear  that  a  city  may  be 
drowned  by  the  overflowing  of  its  kennels.  The  distemper 
which  cowardice  or  malice  thought  either  decay  of  the  vitals, 
or  resolution  of  the  nerves,  appears  at  last  to  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  a  political  phthiriasisj  a  disease  too  loath- 
some for  a  plainer  name  ;  but  the  effect  of  negligence  rather 
than  of  weakness,  and  of  which  the  shame  is  greater  than  the 
danger. 

Among  the  disturbers  of  our  quiet  are  some  animals  of 
greater  bulk,  whom  their  power  of  roaring  persuaded  as  to 
think  formidable,  but  we  now  perceive  that  sound  and  force 
do  not  always  go  together.  The  noise  of  a  savage  proves 
nothing  but  his  hunger. 

After  all  our  broils,  foreign  and  domestic,  we  may  at  last 
hope  to  remain  a  while  in  quiet,  amused  with  the  view  of  our 
own  success.  We  have  gained  political  strength  by  the  in- 
crease of  our  reputation  ;  wc  have  gained  real  strength  by  the 
reparation  of  our  navy  ;  we  iiave  shown  Europe  that  ten 
years  of  war  have  not  yet  exhausted  us ;  and  we  have  ea- 
I'orced  our  settlement  on  an  island  on  which  twenty  years 
ago  we  durst  not  venture  to  look. 
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These  are  the  gpratifications  only  of  honest  minds;  but 
ttere  is  a  time  in  which  hope  comes  to  all.  From  the  present 
iM^iness  of  the  public,  the  patriots  themselres  may  deriye 
advantage.  To  be  harmless  though  by  impotence  obtains 
•oase  degree  of  kindness ;  no  man  hates  a  worm  as  he  hates 
a  Tiper ;  they  were  once  dreaded  Plough  to  be  detested,  as 
nrpents  that  could  bite ;  they  have  now  shown  that  they 
caa  only  hiss,  and  may  therefore  quietly  slink  into  holes,  and 
idMBge  their  slough  unmolested  and  forgotten. 


THE  PATRIOT. 


ADDRESSED  TO 


THE  ELECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

[1774.] 


They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senselcM  mood. 
Yet  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free ; 
License  tliey  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 

For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  f^ood.  Miltos. 


To  improve  tho  golden  moment  of  opportunity,  and  catch 
the  good-  that  is  within  our  reach,  •  is  the  great  art  of  life 
Many  wants  are  suffered,  which  might  once  have  been  sup- 
plied ;  and  much  time  is  lost  in  regretting  the  time  which  had 
been  lost  before. 

At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  comes  the  Satumaliaa 
season  when  the  freemen  of  Great  Britain  may  please  then- 
selves  with  the  choice  of  their  representatives.  This  hapagr 
day  has  now  arrived,  somewhat  sooner  than  it  could  be 
claimed. 

To  select  and  depute  those,  by  whom  laws  are  to  be 
made,  and  taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  high  dignity  and  aa 
important  trust  :  and  it  is  the  business  of  every  elector  t» 
consider,  how  this  dignity  may  be  well  sustained,  and  tUi 
trust  faithfully  dischai^ed. 

It  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  who 
have  voices  in  this  national  deliberation,  that  no  man  can 
deserve  a  scat  in  parliament  who  is  not  a  patriot  No  other 
man  will  protect  our  rights,  no  other  man  can  merit  our 
fidence. 
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A  pataiot  is  he  whose  public  conduct  is  regulated  by  one 
single  motive,  the  love  of  his  country ;  who,  as  an  agent  in 
parfiamenty  has  for  himself  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neittier 
kindness  nor  resentment,  but  refers  every  thing  to  the  com- 
mon interest. 

That  of  five  hundred  men,  such  as  this  degenerate  age  af- 
fords, a  majority  can  be  found  thus  virtuously  abstracted, 
who  will  affirm  ?  Yet  there  is  no  good  in  despondence  : 
vigilance  and  activity  often  effect  moi-e  than  was  expected. 
Let  us  take  a  patriot  where  we  can  meet  him  ;  and  that  we 
may  not  flatter  ourselves  by  false  appearances,  distinguish 
those  marks  which  are  certain  from  tliose  which  may  de- 
ceive :  for  a  man  may  have  the  external  appearance  of  a 
patriot,  without  the  constituent  qualities ;  as  false  coins  have 
often  lustre*  though  they  want  weight 

Some  claim  a  place  in  the  list  of  patriots  by  an  acrimoni- 
ous and  unremitting  opposition  to  the  court 

This  mark  is  by  no  means  infallible.  Patriotism  is  not 
necessarily  included  in  rebellion.  A  man  may  hate  his  king, 
yet  not  love  his  country.  He  that  has  been  refused  a  reasona- 
ble or  unreasonable  request  who  thinks  his  merit  underrated, 
and  sees  his  influence  declining,  begins  soon  to  talk  of  natural 
equality,  the  absurdity  of  many  made  for  one,  the  original 
compact  the  foundation  of  authority,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
people.  As  his  political  melancholy  increases,  he  tells,  and 
perhaps  dreams,  of  the  advances  of  the  prerogative,  and  the 
dmn|;er8  of  arbitrary  power ;  yet  his  design  in  all  his  decla- 
nation  is  not  to  benefit  his  country,  but  to  natify  his  malice. 

These,  however,  are  the  most  honest  of  the  opponents  of 

Sivemment ;  their  patriotism  is  a  species  of  dimse ;  and 
ey  feel  some  part  of  what  they  «|Epress.  But  the  greater, 
Ikr  the  greater  number  of  those  who  rave  and  rail,  and  in- 
quire and  accuse,  neither  suspect  nor  fear  nor  care  for  tlie 
public ;  but  hope  to  force  their  way  to  riches  by  virulence 
and  invective,  and  are  vehement  and  clamorous,  only  that 
tiiev  may  be  sooner  hired  to  be  silent. 

A  man  sometimes  starts  up  a  patriot  only  by  disseminat- 
ing discontent  and  propagating  reports  of  secret  influence, 
•f  dangerous  counsels,  of  violated  rights,  and  encroaching 
usurpation. 

This  practice  is  no  certain  note  of  patriotism.  To  insti- 
gate the  populace  with  rage  beyond  the  provocation,  is  to 
suspend  public  happiness,  if  not  to  destroy  it  He  is  no 
lover  of  his  couuti^,  that  unnecessarily  disturbs  its  peace. 
Few  errours,  and  few  faults  of  government  can  justify  an 
Mfipetl  to  the  rabble ;  who  ought  not  to  judge  of  what  they 
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cannot  understand,  and  whose  opinions  are  not  propagated  by 
reason,  but  caught  by  contagion. 

The  fallaciousness  of  this  note  of  patriotism  is  particularly 
apparent,  when  tlie  clamour  continues  after  the  evil  is  past 
They  who  are  still  filling  our  ears  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex,  lament  a  grievance  that  is  now  wl 
an  end.  Mr.  Wilkes  may  be  chosen,  if  any  will  choose  hnn, 
and  the  precedent  of  his  exclusion  makes  not  any  honest,  or 
any  decent  man,  think  himself  in  danger. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  a  patriot  can  he 
fairly  given  as  the  reward  of  secret  satire,  or  open  ootrace. 
To  fill  the  newspapers  with  sly  hints  of  corruption  and  m- 
trigue,  to  circulate  the  Middlesex  Journal  and  London  Fte- 
quet,  may  indeed  be  zeal ;  but  it  may  likewise  be  interest  and 
malice.  To  offer  a  petition,  not  expected  to  be  granted ;  t» 
insult  a  king  witii  a  rude  remonstrance,  only  because  there  is 
no  punishment  for  legal  insolence,  is  not  courage,  fisr  there  is 
no  danger;  nor  patriotism,  for  it  tends  to  the  subversion  of 
order,  and  lets  wickedness  loose  upon  tiie  land,  by  destroying 
the  reverence  due  to  sovereign  authority. 

It  is  the  quality  of  patriotism  to  be  jealous  and  watchfinl, 
to  observe  all  secret  machinations,  and  to  see  public  dangers 
at  a  distance.  The  true  lover  of  his  counti^  is  ready  to 
communicate  his  fears,  and  to  sound  the  alarm,  whenever  ha 
perceives  the  approach  of  mischief.  But  he  sounds  no 
alarm,  when  there  is  no  enemy :  he  never  terrifies  his  oomi- 
trymen  till  he  is  terrified  himself.  The  patriotism  therdbra 
may  be  jusdy  doubted  of  him,  who  professes  to  be  disturbed 
by  incr^ibilities ;  who  tells,  that  the  last  peace  was  obtained 
by  bribing  the  princess  of  Wales ;  that  the  king  is  grasping 
at  arbitrary  power ;  and  that  because  the  French  in  the  new 
conquests  enjoy  tiieir  own  laws,  there  is  a  design  at  court  rf 
abolishing  in  England  the  trial  by  juries. 

Still  less  does  the  true  patriot  circulate  opinions  ^ich  he 
knows  to  be  false.  No  man,  who  loves  his  country,  fills  the 
nation  with  clamorous  complaints,  that  the  protestant  reli- 
gion is  in  danger,  because  popery  is  established  in  the  exten- 
sive province  of  Quebec,  a  falsehood  so  open  and  shameless, 
that  it  can  need  no  confutation  among  those  who  know  that 
of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  most  unenlightened 
zealot  to  be  ignorant. 

That  Quebec  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  toe 
great  a  distance  to  do  much  good  or  harm  to  the  Europeta 
world : 

That  the  inhabitants,  being  French,  were  always  papists, 
who  are  certiunly  more  dangerous  as  enemies  than  as  anb- 
jects : 
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That  thoagh  the  province  be  wide*  the  people  *ire  few, 
■mbably  not  so  many  as  may  be  foand  in  one  of  the  larger 
£nfflish  counties : 

That  persecation  is  not  more  virtuous  in  a  piDtestant  than 
a  papist ;  and  that  while  we  blame  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  for 
his  dragoons  and  his  galley,  we  ought,  when  power  comes 
inttf  our  hands,  to  use  it  with  greater  equity  : 

That  when  Canada  with  its  inhabitants  was  yielded,  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  was  stipulated ;  a  condi- 
tion, of  which  king  William,  who  was  no  propagator  of 
Gpery,  gave  an  example  nearer  home,  at  the  surrender  of 
merick : 

That  in  an  age,  where  every  mouth  is  o^ibn  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  it  is  equitable  to  show  some  regard  to  tlie  con- 
science of  a  papist,  who  may  be  supposed,  like  other  men, 
to  think  himself  safest  in  his  own  religion  ;  and  that  those  at 
least,  who  enjoy  a  toleration,  ought  not  to  deny  it  to  our  new 
sabjects. 

If  liberty  of  conscience  be  a  natural  right,  we  have  no 

Etwer  to  withhold  it ;  if  it  be  an  indulgence,  it  may  be  al- 
wed  to  papists,  while  it  is  not  denied  to  other  sects. 

A  patriot  is  necessarily  and  invariably  a  lover  of  the 
people.    But  even  Uiis  mark  may  sometimes  deceive  us. 

The  people  is  a  very  heterogeneous  and  confused  mass  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  good 
mnd  the  bad.  Before  we  confer  on  a  man,  who  caresses  the 
people,  the  title  of  patriot,  we  must  examine  to  what  part  of 
me  people  he  directo  his  notice.  It  is  proverbially  said,  that 
he  who  dissembles  his  own  character,  may  be  known  by 
tiiat  of  his  companions.  If  the  candidate  of  patriotism  en« 
deavours  to  infuse  rjght  opinions  into  the  higher  ranks, 
and  by  their  influence  to  regulate  the  lower ;  if  he  consorts 
chiefly  with  the  wise,  the  temperate,  the  regular,  and  the 
virtuous,  his  love  of  the  people  may  be  rational  and  honest. 
But  if  Ids  first  or  principal  application  be  to  the  indigent, 
whoarealways  inflammable ;  to  the  weak,  who  are  naturally 
flUsiMcious ;  to  the  ignorant,  who  are  easily  misled ;  and  to 
the  profligate,  who  have  no  hope  but  from  mischief  and  con- 
fiision ;  let  his  love  of  the  people  be  no  longer  boasted.  No 
man  can  reasonably  be  thought  a  lover  of  his  country,  for 
roasting  an  ox,  or  burning  a  boot,  or  attending  the  meeting 
mt  Mile-End,  or  registering  his  name  in  tlie  lumber  troop. 
He  may  among  the  drunkards  be  a  hearty  fellow,  and  among 
sober  handicraftsmen,  a  free  spoken  gentleman :  but  lie  must 
have  some  better  distinction  before  he  is  a  patriot. 

A  patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the  just  claims^ 
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and  animate  tlie  reasonable  hopes  of  the  people  ;  he  remindg 
them  frequently  of  tlieir  rights,  and  stimulates  them  to  reant 
encroachments,  and  to  multiply  security. 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  without  real  pa- 
triotism. He  that  raises  false  hopes  to  serve  a  present  fur- 
pose,  only  makes  a  way  for  disappointment  and  dicontent 
He  who  promises  to  endeavour,  what  he  knows  his  endeavovn 
unable  to  effect,  means  only  to  delude  his  followers  by  an 
empty  clamour  of  ineffectual  zeal. 

A  true  patriot  is  no  lavish  promiser :  he  undertakes  not  to 
slioHen  parliaments  ;  to  repeal  laws ;  or  to  change  the  mode 
of  It-presentation,  transmitted  by  our  ancestors :  he  knows 
that  futurity  is  not  in  his  power,  and  that  all  times  are  not 
alike  favourable  to  change. 

Much  less  does  he  make  a  vague  and  indefinite  promise  of 
obeying  the  mandates  of  his  constituents.  He  knows  the  pre- 
judices of  faction,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  multitude.  He 
would  first  inquire  how  the  opinion  of  his  constituents  shall 
be  taken.  Popular  instructions  ai*e  commonly  the  work,  not 
of  the  wise  and  steady,  but  the  violent  and  rasli :  meetings 
held  for  directing  repi*esentatives  are  seldom  attended  bat  by 
the  idle  and  the  dissolute ;  and  he  is  not  without  suspicion, 
that  of  his  constituents,  as  of  other  numbers  of  men,  the 
smaller  part  may  often  be  the  wiser. 

He  considers  himself  as  deputed  to  promote  the  public  good, 
and  to  preserve  his  constituents,  with  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men; not  only  from  being  hurt  by  others,  but  from  hurting 
themselves. 

The  common  marks  of  patriotism  having  been  examined, 
and  shown  to  be  such  as  aHifice  may  counterfeit,  or  folly  mis- 
apply, it  cannot  be  impi-oijer  to  consider,  whether  there  arc 
not  sonic  chfiracteristic  modes  of  sjieaking  or  acting,  v^hirh 
may  prove  a  nian  to  bo  >ot  a  patriot. 

In  tills  inquiry,  perhaps  clearer  evidence  may  be  discover- 
ed, and  firmer  i)ersiiasi')ii  attained :  for  it  is  commonly  easier 
to  know  what  is  wrong  than  what  is  right;  to  find  what  we 
should  avoid,  than  wliat  wo  should  pursue. 

As  war  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  national  evils,  a  calamitv 
in  which  everv*  species  of  misery  is  involved ;  as  it  sets  the 
general  safety  to  hazaifl,  suspends  commerce,  and  desolate* 
the  country  :  a««  it  exposes  gre<it  niimbei*s  to  hardships,  dan- 
gei*s.  captivity  and  death;  no  man  who  desires  the  public 
pi«osperity,  will  inflame  general  resentment  by  aggravating 
minute  injuries,  or  enforcing  disputable  rights  of  little  im- 
portance. 

It  may  thercfoi-c  be  safely  pronounced,  that  those  mea  an* 
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Ho  pfttriotSy  who  when  the  national  honour  was  Tindicated  in 
die  sight  of  Europe,  and  the  Spaniards  having  invaded  what 
thej  call  their  own,  had  shrunk  to  a  disavowal  of  their  at- 
tempt and  a  relaxation  of  their  claim,  would  still  have  in- 
stigated us  to  a  war  for  a  bleak  and  barren  spot  in  the  Ma- 
gellanic ocean,  of  which  no  use  could  be  made*  unless  it 
were  a  place  of  exile  for  the  hypocrites  of  patriotism. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  howling  violence  of 
patriotic  rage  the  nation  was  for  a  time  exasperated  to  such 
madness*  that  for  a  barren  rock,  under  a  stormy  sky,  we 
might  liave  now  been  fighting  and  dying,  had  not  our  com- 
potitoi*s  been  wiser  than  ourselves ;  and  those  who  are  now 
courting  the  favour  of  the  people  by  noLsy  professions  of  pub- 
lic spirit,  would,  while  tliey  were  counting  the  profits  of  their 
artifice,  have  enjoyed  the  patriotic  pleasure  of  hearing  some- 
times, that  thousands  had  been  slaughtered  in  a  battle,  and 
sometimes  that  a  navy  had  been  dispeopled  by  poisoned  air 
and  corrupted  food. 

He  that  wislies  Ui  see  his  country  robbed  of  its  rights,  can- 
not be  a  patriot. 

That  man  therefore  is  no  patriot,  who  justifies  the  ridicu- 
loQs  claims  of  American  usurpation;  who  endeavours  to  de- 
prive the  nation  of  its  natural  and  lawful  authority  over  its 
own  colonies ;  those  colonies,  which  were  settled  under  Eng- 
lish protection ;  were  constituted  by  an  English  charter;  and 
have  been  defended  by  English  arms. 

To  suppose,  tliat  by  sending  out  a  colony,  the  nation  estab- 
lished an  independent  power ;  that  when,  by  indulgence  and 
fkvour,  emigrants  are  become  rich,  they  shall  not  contribute 
to  their  own  defence,  but  at  their  own  pleasure :  and  that  they 
shall  not  be  included,  like  millions  of  their  fellow  subjects, 
in  the  general  system  of  representation,  involves  such  an  ac" 
cumulation  of  absurdity,  as  nothing  but  the  show  of  patriot- 
ism could  palliate. 

Re  that  accepts  protection,  stipulates  obedience.  We  have 
always  protected  the  Americans :  we  may  therefore  subject 
tiiem  to  government. 

The  less  is  included  in  the  greater.  That  power  which 
can  take  away  life,  may  seize  upon  property.  The  parlia- 
ment may  enact  for  America  a  law  of  capital  punishment ;  it 
may  therefore  establish  a  mode  and  proportion  of  taxation. 

But  there  are  some  who  lament  the  state  of  the  poor  Bos- 
tonians,  because  they  cannot  all  be  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted acts  of  rebellion,  yet  all  are  involved  in  the  penalty 
imposed.  This,  they  say,  is  to  violate  the  first  rule  of  justice^ 
ky  condemning  the  innocent  to  suffiar  with  the  guilty. 

Toi.  IV. — U  n 
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This  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  seems  dictated  by  eqnitj 
and  humanity,  however  it  may  raise  contempt  by  the  igno- 
rance which  it  betrays  of  the  state  of  man,  and  the  system  of 
things.  That  the  innocent  should  be  confounded  with  the 
guilty,  is  undoubtedly  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an  evil  wbidi  no  cue 
or  caution  can  prevent.  National  crimes  require  natioiial 
punishments,  of  which  many  must  necessarily  have  their  part, 
who  have  not  incurred  them  by  personal  guilt.  If  rebeb 
should  fortify  a  town,  the  cannon  of  lawful  authority  will 
endanger  equally  the  harmless  burghers  and  the  criminil 
garrison. 

In  some  cases,  those  suffer  most  who  are  least  intended  tD 
be  hurt  If  the  French  in  the  late  war  had  taken  an  English 
city,  and  permitted  the  natives  to  keep  their  dwellings,  hov 
could  it  have  been  recovered,  but  by  the  slaughter  of  our 
friends  ?  A  bomb  might  as  well  destroy  an  Englishman  as  t 
Frenchman ;  and  by  famine  we  know  the  inhabitants  would 
be  the  first  that  should  perish. 

This  infliction  of  promiscuous  evil  may  therefore  be  la- 
mented, but  cannot  be  blamed.  The  power  of  lawful  goveni- 
ment  must  be  maintained  ;  and  the  miseries  which  rebeliioB 
produces,  can  be  charged  only  on  the  rebels. 

That  man  likewise  is  not  a  patriot^  who  denies  his  go- 
vernors their  due  praise,  and  who  conceals  from  the  people 
the  benefits  which  they  receive.  Those  therefore  can  lay  no 
claim  to  this  illustrious  api)ellation,  who  impute  want  of  pab- 
lic  spirit  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  assembly  of  men,  whom, 
notwithstanding  some  fluctuation  of  counsel,  and  some  weak- 
ness of  agency,  the  nation  must  always  remember  with 
gratitude,  since  it  is  indebted  to  them  for  a  very  ample 
concession  in  the  resignation  of  protections,  and  a  wise  and 
honest  attempt  to  improve  the  constitution,  in  the  new  judi- 
cature instituted  for  the  trial  of  elections. 

Theriglit  of  protection,  which  might  be  necessary  when  it 
was  first  claimed,  atul  was  very  consistent  with  that  liberality 
of  immunities  in  which  the  feudal  constitution  delighted,  wi 
by  its  nature  liable  to  abuse,  and  had  in  reality  been  some- 
times misapplied,  to  the  evasion  of  the  law,  and  the  defeat  of 
justicci  The  evil  was  perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  clamour: 
nor  is  it  very  certain,  that  the  possible  good  of  this  privilege 
was  not  more  than  equal  to  the  possible  evil.  It  is  however 
plain  that  whether  they  gave  any  thing' or  not  to  the  public, 
they  at  least  lost  something  from  themselves.  They  divested 
their  dignity  of  a  very  splendid  distinction,  and  showed  that 
they  were  more  willing  than  their  predecessors  to  stand  on  a 
level  with  their  fellow-subjects. 

The  new  mode  of  trying  elections,  if  it  be  found  eflTectual. 
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will  diffuse  its  consequences  ftirther  than  seems  yet  to  be 
fonseen.  It  is,  I  believe^  generally  considered  as  advantage- 
808  only  to  those  who  claim  seats  in  parliament ;  but,  if  to 
choose  representatives  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  rights  of 
Englishmen,  every  voter  must  consider  that  law  as  adding  to 
his  happiness,  which  makes  his  suffrage  efficacious ;  since  it 
was  vain  to  choose,  while  the  election  could  be  controlled  by 
any  other  power. 

With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancient  rights,  and  what 
audaciousness  of  arbitrary  authority  former  parliaments  have 
judged  the  disputes  about  dections,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
late. The  claim  of  a  candidate,  and  the  right  of  electors, 
are  said  scarcely  to  have  been,  even  in  appearance,  referred 
to  conscience ;  but  to  have  been  decided  by  party,  by  pas- 
don,  by  prejudice,  or  by  frolic  To  have  friends  in  the  bo- 
rough was  of  little  use  to  him,  who  wanted  friends  in  the 
liouse ;  a  pretence  was  easily  found  to  evade  a  majority,  and 
the  seat  was  at  last  his,  that  was  chosen  not  by  his  electors, 
but  his  fellow-senators. 

Thus  the  nation  was  insulted  with  a  mock  election,  and  the 
pariiament  was  filled  with  spurious  representatives ;  one  of 
9ie  roost  important  clainls,  that  of  right  to  sit  in  the  supreme 
council  of  the  kingdom,  was  debat^  in  jest,  and  no  man 
sould  be  confident  of  success  from  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  same  scrupulofh- 
neas  and  solemnity,  as  any  other  title.  The  candidate  that 
has  deserved  well  of  his  neighbours,  may  now  be  certain  of 
enjoying  the  effect  of  their  approbation ;  and  the  elector,  who 
has  voted  honestly  for  known  merit,  may  be  certain  that  he 
has  not  voted  in  vain. 

Such  was  the  parliament,  which  some  of  those,  who  are 
now  aspiring  to  sit  in  another,  have  taught.the  rabble  to  con- 
sider as  an  unlawful  convention  of  men,  worthless,  venal,  and 
prostitute,  slaves  of  the  court,  and  tyrantin  of  the  people. 

That  the  next  house  of  commons  may  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  last,  with  more  constancy  and  bieher  spirit, 
must  be  the  wish  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  public  ;  and  it 
b  sorely  not  too  much  to  expect,  that  the  nation  will  recover 
b6m  its  delusion,  and  unite  in  a  general  abhorrence  of  those 
who  by  deceiving  the  credulous  with  fictitious  mischiefs,  over- 
bfAring  the  weak  by  audacity  of  falsehood,  by  appealing  to 
the  judgment  of  ignorance,  and  flattering  the  vanity  of  mean- 
ness, by  slandering  honesty  and  insulting  dignity,  have 
gathered  round  them  whatever  the  kingdom  can  supply  of 
base,  and  gross,  and  profligate ;  and,  raised  by  merit  to  this 
tad  eminence^  arrogate  to  ttiemselves  the  Aamo  of  Patriots. 
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THE  RE80LUT10KS  AND  ADDRESS  OF  THE  AMEUCAN 

CONGRESS. 

[1775.] 

In  all  the  parts  of  human  knowledge,  whether  tenninatiBg 
in  science  merely  speculative,  or  operating  upon  life  prif  ate 
or  civil,  are  admitted  some  fundamental  principles,  or  cooi- 
mon  axioms,  which  being  generally  received  are  little  doubted, 
and  being  little  doubted  have  been  rarely  proved. 

Of  these  gratuitous  and  acknowledged  truths  it  is  oftea 
the  fate  to  become  less  evident  by  endeavours  to  explain  them, 
however  necessary  such  endeavours  may  be  made  by  the  mis- 
appi^hensions  of  absurdity,  or  tbc  sophistries  of  interest 
It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of  science,  because  no- 
tions cannot  always  be  found  more  intelligible  than  those 
which  are  questioned.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  princi]^ 
of  practice,  because  they  have  for  the  most  part  not  been  dis- 
covered by  investigation,  but  obtruded  by  experience ;  and 
tlic  demonstrator  will  find,  after  an  operose  deduction,  that 
he  has  been  trying  to  make  that  seen  which  can  be  only  felt 

Of  this  kind  is  the  position,  that  ttie  supreme  power  ofeverji 
eommunity  has  the  right  of  requiring  front  all  its  subjecUj 
such  contributions  as  are  necessary  to  the  public  safety  or  public 
prosperity^  which  was  considered  by  all  mankind  as  compris- 
ing the  primary  and  essential  condition  of  all  political  so- 
ciety, till  it  became  disputed  by  those  zealots  of  anarchy, 
who  have  denied  to  the  parliament  of  Britain  the  right  of 
taxing  the  American  c^ilonies. 

In  favour  of  this  exemption  of  the  Americans  from  tiie 
authority  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  dominion  of  their 
niother  country,  very  loud  clamours  have  been  raised,  and 
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m»Mj  wild  assertions  advanced,  whicli  bj  such  as  borrow 
their  opinions  from  the  reigning  fashion  have  been  admitted 
as  arguments  ;  and  what  is  strange,  though  their  tendency  is 
to  lessen  £nglish  honour,  and  Englisli  power,  have  been 
heard  by  Englishmen  with  a  wish  to  ftnd  them  true.  Passion 
has  in  its  first  violence  controlled  interest,  as  the  eddy  for  a 
while  runs  against  the  stream. 

To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak ;  yet  there  are  pre- 
judices so  near  to  laudable,  that  they  have  been  often  praised, 
and  are  always  pardoned.  To  love  their  country  has  been 
considered  as  virtue  in  men,  whose  love  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  blind«  because  their  preference  was  made  without 
a  comparison ;  but  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  find,  either 
in  ancient  or  modem  writers,  any  honourable  mention  of 
those,  who  have  with  equal  blindness  hated  their  country. 

These  antipatriotic  prejudices  are  the  abortions  of  folly 
impregnated  by  faction,  which  being  produced  against  the 
standing  order  of  nature,  have  not  strength  sufficient  for 
long  life.  They  are  bom  only  to  scream  and  perish,  and 
leave  those  to  contempt  or  detestation,  whose  kindness  was 
employed  to  nurse  them  into  mischief. 

To  perplex  the  opinion  of  the  public  many  artifices  have 
been  used,  which,  as  usually  happens  when  falsehood  is  to  be 
maintained  by  frauds  lose  their  fdrce  by  oounteractuig  one 
another. 

The  nation  is  sometimes  to  be  mollified  by  a  tender  tale  of 
men,  who  fled  firom  tyranny  to  rocks  and  deserts,  and  is  per* 
attaded  to  lose  all  claims  of  justice,  and  all  sense  of  dignity^ 
in  compassion  for  a  harmless  people,  who  having  worked 
hard  for  bread  in  a  wild  country,  and  obtained  by  the  slow 
progression  of  manual  industry  the  accommodations  of  lifc# 
are  now  invaded  by  unprecedented  oppression,  and  plundered 
of  their  properties  by  the  harpies  of  taxation. 

We  are  told  how  their  industry  is  obstructed  by  unnatural 
restraints,  and  tlieir  trade  confined  by  rigorous  prohibitions ; 
bow  they  are  forbidden  to  enjoy  the  products  of  their  own 
soil,  to  manufacture  the  materials  which  nature  spreads  be- 
tare  fliem,  or  to  carry  their  own  goods  to  the  nearest  mar- 
ket: and  surely  the  generosity  of  English  virtue  will  never 
heap  new  weight  upon  those  that  are  already  overiaden ;  will 
never  delight  in  that  dominion,  which  cannot  be  exercised 
but  by  cmelty  and  outrage. 

But  while  we  are  melting  in  silent  sorrow,  and  in  the 
transports  of  delirious  pity  dropping  both  the  sword  and 
balance  from  our  hands,  another  friend  of  the  Americans 
fliiBka  it  better  to  awaken  another  passion,  and  tries  to  alarm 
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our  interest,  or  excite  our  v^ieration,  by  accounts  of  thdr 
greatness  and  their  opulence,  of  the  fertility  of  their  Und, 
and  the  splendour  of  tneir  towns.  We  then  bc^n  to  coBflidar 
the  question  with  more  evenness  of  mind,  are  ready  to  cob* 
elude  that  tliose  restrictions  are  not  very  oppressive  which 
have  been  found  consistent  with  this  speedy  growth  of  pros* 
perlty  ;  and  begin  to  think  it  reasonable  that  they,  who  thai 
flourish  under  the  protection  of  our  government^  should  ooa- 
tribute  something  towards  its  expense.  * 

But  we  are  soon  told  that  the  Americans,  however  wealthy, 
cannot  be  taxed ;  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  men  who 
left  all  for  liberty,  and  that  they  have  constantly  preserved 
the  principles  and  stubborness  of  their  progenitors  ;  thatthqr 
are  too  obstinate  for  persuasion,  and  too  powerful  for  con- 
straint ;  that  they  will  laugh  at  argument,  and  defeat  vio- 
lence ;  that  the  continent  of  North  America  contains  tiim 
millions,  not  of  men  merely,  but  of  whigs,  of  wbigs  fieroi 
for  liberty,  and  disdainful  of  dominion  ;  that  they  multiply 
with  the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattlesnakes,  so  that  every 
quarter  of  a  century  doubles  their  numbers. 

Men  accustomed  to  think  themselves  masters  do  not  love 
to  be  threatened.  This  talk  is,  I  hope,  commonly  thrown 
away,  or  raisers  passions  different  from  those  which  it  wai 
intended  to  excite.  Instead  of  terrifying  the  English  hearer 
to  tame  acquiescence,  it  disposes  him  to  hasten  the  experi- 
ment of  bending  obstinacy  before  it  is  become  yet  more  ob- 
durate, and  convinces  him  that  it  is  necessary  to  attack  a 
nation  thus  prolific  while  we  may  yet  hope  to  prevaiL  When 
he  is  told  tlu'ougli  what  extent  of  territory  we  must  travel  to 
subdue  them,  he  recollects  how  far,  a  few  years  ago,  we  trav- 
elled in  their  defence.  When  it  is  urged  that  they  will  shoot 
up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally  considers  how  the  hydra  wu 
destroyed. 

Nothing  dejects  a  trader  like  the  interruption  of  his  profits. 
A  commerrial  people,  however  magnanimous,  shrinks  at  the 
thought  of  declining  traffic,  and  an  unfavourable  balance. 
The  cfTect  of  this  terrour  has  been  tried.  We  have  been 
stunned  with  the  importance  of  our  American  commerce,  and 
heard  of  merchants  with  wareliouses  that  are  never  to  be 
emptied,  and  of  manufacturers  starving  for  want  of  work. 

That  our  commerce  with  America  is  profitable,  however 
less  tlian  ostentatious  or  deceitful  estimates  have  made  it,  and 
that  it  is  our  interest  to  preserve  it,  has  never  been  denied ; 
but  surely  it  will  most  effectually  be  preserved,  by  being  kefd 
always  in  our  own  power.  Concessions  may  promote  it  for 
a  moment,  hut  superiority  only  can  insure  its  continuance- 
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ttiere  « ill  alwaya  be  a  part,  anil  alwaf!!  a  very  lar^c  part  of 
every  comuiunity  that  have  no  care  but  for  tlieinselvest  and 
wliosr  rare  for  themselves  i-cachcs  littlr  rarther  than  impa- 
tience of  tmnicdiate  paiif,  and  eagerness  for  the  nearrst  guud. 
Th»  blind  are  said  to  feci  with  peculiar  nicety.  Tlicy  wlio 
1'i.ik  but  little  into  futurity,  have  perhaps  the  (piirkost  scnsa- 
mii  of  llic.  present.  A  meivhant's  dcKiro  is  not  of  glory,  bnt 
n(  gain  :  not  af  public  wealth,  hut  of  private  emolument;  he 
is  tlierefore  rarely  to  be  consulted  about  wur  and  {icacc.  or 
any  designs  of  wide  extent  and  distant  consequence. 

Yet  this,  like  other  general  characters,  willsomctimeH  fail. 
TIi«  traders  of  Biriniiighuin  have  rescued  themselves!  from  all 
imputation  of  narrow  selfishness  by  a  manly  recomiiiendatioii 
to  parliament  of  the  riglibt  and  dignity  of  tlieir  native  country. 

To  these  men  I  do  not  intend  to  ascribe  an  ahijiird  and  enthu- 
iiaxtic  contempt  of  interest,  but  to  give  them  the  rational  anil 
just  praise  of  distinguishing  real  from  seeming  good,  of 
being  able  to  see  thiough  the  cloud  of  interjiostng  diWculties, 
to  the  lasting  and  Molid  happiness  of  victory  and  Hettleineiit. 

Lest  all  these  topics  of  persuasion  should  fail,  the  greater 
actor  of  pati-iotism  has  tried  another,  in  which  terronr  anil 
pity  arc  happily  combined,  not  without  a  proper  superaddi- 
tion  of  that  admiration  which  latter  agea  have  brought  into 
the  drama.  The  herou)  of  Boston,  ho  tells  us,  if  the  stamp 
ftct  had  not  been  repealed,  would  have  left  tlioir  town,  tlieir 
portr  and  their  trade,  have  resigned  tiie  splendour  of  oiiu- 
lence,  and  quitted  the  delights  of  neighhuurhooil,  to  disperse 
themxeivcs  over  the  country,  where  they  would  till  the 
ground,   and  lish  in  the  rivei-s,   and  range  the  mountains. 

iXD  BK  FItKE. 

These  surely  are  brave  words.  If  the  mere  sound  of  fi-ec- 
dom  can  operate  thus  powerfully,  let  no  man  hereafter  doiihl 
die  story  'it  the  Pied  Piper.  The  remoual  i>/  Ihc  pc'.ple  nf 
Bostun  into  the  contttry,  seems  even  to  the  congiYsn  not  only 
ilifficuU  in  Us  execution,  but  imporlitnt  in  iVs  conseqxteiuxs. 
The  difficulty  of  execution  is  best  known  to  the  Bostuniana 
ielves;  the  consequence,  alas!  will  only  be,  that  they 

it  leave  good  houses  to  wiser  men. 

XtX  before  they  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm  Imme  for  t)io 

Hiding  something  which  they  think  better,  lie  iiinnot  be 

thought  their  enemy  who  advises  them  to  consider  well 
whether  they  shall  find  it.  By  turning  fisbeniien  or  hunters, 
woodmen  or  shephenis,  they  may  become  wild,  hut  it  is  not 
■w  easy  to  conceive  them  free;  for  who  can  be  more  a  slave 
than  he  that  is  driven  by  force  from  the  comforts  of  UiV,  and  _ 
is  compelled  to  leave  his  house  to  a  casnni  comer,  and  what- 


Ihe  ditt 
^^hemselv 
^KUtleav 

^KTetbc 
^^Bandin^ 
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ever  he  does,  or  wherever  he  wanderst  ftnds  every 
some  new  testimony  of  his  own  subjection  ?  If  choice  of  evil 
be  freedom,  the  felon  in  the  galleys  has  his  option  of  labov 
or  of  stripes.  The  Bostonian  may  quit  his  house  to  stam 
in  the  fields  ;  his  dog  may  refuse  to  set,  and  smart  under  Ike 
lash,  and  they  may  then  congratulate  each  other  upo«  Iks 
smiles  of  liberty,  profuse  ofbliss,  and  pregnant  uriih  deOgit 

To  treat  such  designs  as  serious,  would  be  to  think  \n& 
contemptuously  of  Bostonian  understandings*  The  arttta 
indeed  is  not  new;  the  blusterer  who  threatened  in  yain  tt 
destroy  his  opponent,  has  sometimes  obtained  his  end,  by 
making  it  believed  that  he  would  hang  himself. 

But  terrours  and  pity  are  not  the  only  means  by  which  thi 
taxation  of  the  Americans  is  opposed.  There  are  those  who 
profess  to  use  them  only  as  auxiliaries  to  reason  and  jostioe^ 
who  tell  us,  that  to  tax  the  colonies  is  usurpation  and  of^yrei- 
sion,  an  invasion  of  natural  and  legal  rights,  and  a  violatioa 
of  those  principles  which  support  the  constitution  of  English 
government. 

This  question  is  of  great  importance.  That  the  Ameri- 
cans arc  able  to  bear  taxation  is  indubitable ;  that  their  refu- 
sal may  be  overruled  is  highly  probable ;  but  power  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  truth.  Let  us  examine  our  own  claim, 
and  the  objections  of  the  recusants,  with  caution  proportion- 
ed to  the  event  of  the  decision,  which  must  convict  one  part 
of  robberv.  or  the  other  of  rebellion. 

A  tax  is  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  from  part  of  the 
community  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  From  whom,  and 
in  w  hat  proportion  such  payment  shall  be  required,  and  to 
what  uses  it  shall  be  applied,  those  only  are  to  judge  to  whoa 
government  is  intruste<l.  In  the  British  dominions  taxes  are 
apporti<med,  levied,  and  appropriated  by  the  states  assembled 
in  parliament 

or  every  empire  all  the  subordinate  communities  are  liable 
to  taxation,  because  they  all  share  the  benefits  of  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  ought  all  to  furnish  their  proportion  of 
the  expense. 

This  the  Americans  have  never  openly  denie<l.  That  it  19 
their  duty  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  own  safety  they  seem  to 
admit ;  nor  do  they  refuse  their  contribution  to  tlie  exigences, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  British  empire ;  but  they  make 
this  participation  of  the  public  burden  a  duty  of  very  uncer- 
tain extent,  and  imperfect  obligation,  a  duty  temporary,  oc- 
casional, and  elective,  of  which  they  reserve  to  themselves 
»the  right  of  settling  the  degree,  the  time,  and  the  duration^of 
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;  when  it  may  be  required,  and  when  it  has  been  per- 
• 

r  allow  to  the  supreme  power  nothing  more  than  the  li- 
r  notifying  to  them  its  demands!  or  its  necessities.  Of  this 
ition  they  profess  to  think  for  themselves,  how  far  it 
iflucnce  their  counsels,  and  of  the  necessities  alleged, 
r  they  shall  endeavour  to  relieve  them.  They  assume 
:lusive  power  of  settling  not  only  the  mode,  but  the 
ty  of  this  payment.  They  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 
other  dominions  of  the  king ;  but  they  will  co-operate 
neans  which  they  do  not  like,  and  at  no  greater  charge 
ley  are  willing  to  bear. 

I  claim,  wild  as  it  may  seem,  this  claim,  which  sup- 
lominion  without  authority,  and  subjects  without  su- 
ction, has  found  among  the  libertines  of  policy  many 
ous  and  hardy  vindicators.  The  laws  of  nature,  th» 
Df  humanity,  the  faith  of  charters,  the  danger  of  li- 
the encroachments  of  usurpation,  have  been  thundered 
ears,  sometimes  by  interested  faction,  and  sometimes 
est  stupidity. 

said  by  Fontenelle,  that  if  twenty  philosophers  shall 
ely  deny  that  the  presence  of  the  sun  makes  the  day, 

not  despair  but  whole  nations  may  adopt  the  opinion, 
my  political  dogmatists  have  denied  to  the  motlier 
f  the  power  of  taxing  the  colonies,  and  have  enforced 
enial  with  so  much  violence  of  outcry,  that  their  sect 
ady  very  numerous,  and  the  public  voice  suspends  its 
n. 

loral  and  political  questions  the  contest  between  inte- 
il  justice  has  been  often  tedious  and  often  fierce,  but  per- 

never  happened  before  that  justice  found  much  opposi- 
th  interest  on  her  side. 

the  satisfaction  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
low  a  colony  is  constituted,  what  are  the  terms  of  mi- 
1  as  dictated  by  nature,  or  settled  by  compact,  and 
ocial  or  political  rights  the  man  loses,  or  acquires,  that 

his  country  to  establish  himself  in  a  distant  plan- 

■ 

two  modes  of  migration  the  history  of  mankind  informs 
1  so  far  as  1  can  yet  discover,  of  two  only, 
rountries  where  life  was  yet  unadjusted,  and  policy 
Bed,  it  sometimes  happened  that  by  the  dissensions 
ids  of  families,  by  the  ambition  of  daring  adven- 
,  by  some  accidental  pressure  of  distress,  or  by  the 
liscontent  of  idleness,  one  part  of  the  community  broke 
m  the  rest,  and  numbers^  greater  or  smaller  forsool^ 
IV.— X  X 
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their  habitations,  pat  themseWes  und^tln  ooramand  of 
favourite  of  fortune,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  tiieir 
countrymen  or  governors*  went  out  to  see  what  better  r^oK 
they  could  occupy,  and  in  what  place,  by  cosqnest  or  ky 
treaty,  they  cQuld  gain  a  habitation. 

Sons  of  enterprise  like  these,  who  committed  to  their  own 
swords  their  hopes  and  their  lives,  when  they  left  their  con- 
try,  became  another  nation,  with  designs,  and  prospectSy  aid 
interests,  of  their  own.  They  looked  back  no  mcMne  to  their 
former  home ;  they  expected  no  help  from  those  whom  thef 
had  left  behind ;  if  they  conquered,  they  conquered  for  thea- 
selves;  if  they  were  destroyed,  they  were  not  by  any  other 
power  either  lamented  or  revenged. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  all  the  migrations  of  fte 
early  world,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  and  of  tU^ 
kind  were  the  irruptions  of  those  nations  which  fron  fte 
north  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  filled  Europe  with  new 
sovereignties. 

But  when  by  the  gradual  admission  of  wiser  laws  and 
gentler  manners  society  became  more  compacted  and  bedrr 
regulated,  it  was  found  that  the  power  of  every  people  coo- 
sisted  in  union,  produced  by  one  common  interest,  and  ep^ 
rating  in  joint  efforts  and  consistent  counsels. 

From  this  time-  independence  perceptibly  wasted  awtj. 
No  part  of  the  nation  was  permitted  to  act  for  itself.  All 
now  had  the  same  enemies  and  the  same  friends ;  the  govern- 
ment protected  individuals,  and  individuals  were  required 
to  refer  their  designs  to  the  prosperity  of  the  government 

By  this  principle  it  is  that  states  are  formed  and  consoli- 
dated. Every  man  is  taught  to  consider  his  own  happinfSh 
as  combined  with  the  public  prosperity*  and  to  think  hinseif 
great  and  powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  power 
of  his  governors. 

Had  the  western  continent  been  discovered  between  the 
fourth  and  tenth  century,  when  all  the  northern  world  wis 
in  motion  ;  and  had  navigation  been  at  that  time  sufficieiin 
advanced  to  make  8o  long  a  passage  easily  practicable,  theit 
is  little  reason  for  doubting  but  the  intumescence  of  nation!^ 
would  liave  found  its  vent  like  all  other  expansive  violence, 
where  there  was  least  resistance  ;  and  that  Huns  and  Van- 
dals, instead  of  fighting  their  way  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
would  have  gone  by  thousands  and  by  myriads  under  theii 
several  chiefs  to  take  possession  of  regions  smiling  with  plea- 
sure and  waving  with  fertility*  from  which  the  naked  inhtU- 
tants  were  unable  to  repel  them. 

Every  expedition  would  in  those  days  of  laxity  have  pro- 
duced a  distinct  and  independent  state.    The  ScandinaTitii 
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might  have  divided  the  country  among  them,  and  have 
iqpread  the  feudal  subdivision  of  i^aiity  flnom  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  Columbus  came  five  or  six  hundred  years  too  late  for 
the  candidates  of  sovereignty.  When  he  formed  his  project 
of  discovery,  the  fluctuations  of  military  turbulence  had  sub* 
sided*  and  Europe  began  to  reg^n  a  settled  form,  by  es- 
tablished  government  and  renlar  subordination.  No  man 
could  any  lon|;er  erect  himsdf  into  a  chieftain,  and  lead  out 
his  fellow  subjects  by  his  own  authority  to  plunder  or  to  war. 
He  that  committed  any  act  of  hostility  by  land  or  sea,  with- 
out the  commission  of  some  acknowledged  sovereign,  was 
considered  by  all  mankind  as  a  robber  or  pirate,  names  which 
were  now  of  little  credit,  and  of  which  therefore  no  man  was 
4unbitious. 

Columbus  in  a  remoter  time  would  have  found  his  Way  to 
some  discontented  lord,  or  some  younger  brother  of  a  petty 
sovereign,  who  would  have  taken  fire  at  IiIh  proposal,  and 
have  quickly  kindled  with  equal  heat  a  troop  of  followers; 
they  would  have  built  ships,  or  have  seized  them,  and  have 
wandered  with  him  at  all  adventures  as  far  as  ttiey  could 
keep  hope  in  their  company.  But  the  age  being  now  past  of 
vagrant  excursion  and  fortuitous  hostility,  he  was  under  the 
Bocessity  of  travelling  trom  court  to  court,  scorned  and  re- 
pulsed as  a  wild  projector,  an  idle  promiser  of  kingdoms  in 
the  clouds  :  nor  has  any  part  of  the  world  yet  had  reason  to 
rejoice  that  he  found  at  last  reception  and  employment. 

In  the  same  year,  in  a  year  hitherto  disastrous  to  mankind, 
liy  the  Portuguese  was  discovered  the  passage  of  the  Indies, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  the  coast  of  America.  The  nations  of 
Europe  were  fired  with  boundless  expectations,  and  the  dis- 
coverers pursuing  their  enterprise,  made  conquests  in  both 
hemispheres  of  wide  extent.  But  the  adventurers  were  not 
contented  with  plunder ;  though  they  took  gold  and  silver  to 
^emselves,  they  seized  islands  and  kingdoms  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereigns.  When  a  new  region  was  gained,  a  governor 
was  appointed  by  that  power  which  had  given  the  commis- 
sion to  the  conqueror;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  European 
tet  Stttkeiey  of  London,  that  formed  a  design  of  exalting 
himaelf  in  the  newly  found  countries  to  independent  dominion. 

To  secure  a  conquest,  it  was  always  necessary  to  plant  a 
colony,  and  territories  t)ius  occupied  and  settled  were  rightiy 
coasidered  as  mere  extensions  or  processes  of  empire ;  as 
ramifications  which,  by  the  circulation  of  one  public  interest^ 
4ximmanlcated  with  the  original  source  of  dominion,  anl 
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Which  were  kept  flourishing  and  spreading  by  the  radical 
vigour  of  the  mother  country. 

The  colonies  of  England  differ  no  otherwise  from  those  of 
other  nations,  than  as  the  English  constitution  diflers  from 
theirs*  All  government  is  ultimately  and  essentially  absi^ 
lute«  but  subordinate  societies  may  have  more  immunitiea,  er 
individuals  greater  liberty,  as  the  operations  of  g^ovemiMBt 
are  differently  conducted.  An  Englishman  in  the  coiimmni 
course  of  life  aud  action  feels  no  restraint  An  English  eob- 
ny  has  very  liberal  powers  of  regulating  its  own  manners  ai< 
adjusting  its  o^n  affairs.  But  an  English  individual  may  by 
tlie  supreme  authority  be  deprived  of  liberty,  and  a  coionj 
divested  of  its  powers,  for  reasons  of  which  that  authority  is 
•the  only  judge. 

In  sovereignty  there  are  no  gradations.  There  may  be 
limited  royalty,  there  may  be  limited  consulship;  but  there 
can  be  no  limited  government  There  must  in  every  societj 
be  some  power  or  other  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  whirh 
admits  no  restrictions,  which  pervades  the  whole  mass  of  tbe 
community,  regulates  and  adjusts  all  subordination,  enacts 
laws  or  repeals  them,  erects  or  annuls  judicatures,  extends  or 
contracts  privileges,  exempt  itself  from  question  or  control, 
and  bounded  only  by  physical  necessity. 

By  this  ]K)wer,  wherever  it  subsists,  all  legislation  and 
jurisdiction  is  animated  and  maintained.  Fi-om  this  all  legal 
rights  are  emanations,  whicli,  whether  equitable  or  not  maj 
be  legally  recalled.  It  is  not  infallible,  for  it  may  do  wrong'; 
but  it  is  irresistible,  for  it  can  be  resisted  only  by  rebellion, 
by  an  act  which  makes  it  questionable  what  shall  be  thence- 
forward the  supreme  power. 

An  English  colony  is  a  number  of  persons  to  whom  the 
king  grants  a  charter,  permitting  them  to  settle  in  some  dis- 
tant country,  and  enabling  them  to  constitute  a  corporation, 
enjoying  such  powers  as  the  charter  grants,  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  such  forms  as  the  charter  prescribes.  As  a  corpo- 
ration they  make  laws  for  themselves,  but  as  a  corporation 
subsisting  by  a  grant  from  higher  authority,  to  the  control 
of  that  authority  they  continue  subject 

As  men  are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  tbe  suprene 
council  of  the  kingdom,  they  must  be  entrusted  with  ampler 
liberty  of  regulating  their  conduct  by  their  own  wisdom.  As 
they  are  more  secluded  from  easy  recourse  to  national  judica- 
ture, they  must  be  more  extensively  commissioned  to  pass 
judgment  on  each  otlier. 

For  this  reason  our  more  important  and  opulent  colonies 
see  the  appearance  and  feel  the  effect  of  a  regular  legislatare, 
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which  in  some  places  has  acted  so  long  with  unquestioned 
authority,  that  it  has  forgotten  whence  that  authority  was 
(n*mnaily  derived. 

To  their  charters  the  colonies  owe,  like  other  corporations, 
their  political  existence.  The  solemnities  of  legislation,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  security  of  property,  are  all 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  royal  grant.  Without  their  char- 
ter there  would  be  no  power  among  tliem,  by  which  any  law 
could  be  made,  or  duties  enjoined,  any  debt  recovered,  or 
criminal  punished. 

A  charter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  privileges  given 
to  a  part  of  the  community  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole, 
and  is  therefore  liable  by  its  nature  to  change  or  to  revoca* 
tion.  Every  act  of  government  aims  at  public  good.  A 
charter  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
nation*  is  to  be  repealed ;  because  general  prosperity  must 
always  be  preferred  to  particular  interest.  If  a  charter  be 
used  to  evil  purposes,  it  is  forfeited,  as  the  weapon  is  taken 
away  which  is  injuriously  employed. 

The  charter  therefr>re  by  which  provincial  governments 
are  constituted,  may  be  always  legally,  and  where  it  is  either 
inconvenient  in  its  nature,  or  misapplied  in  its  use,  .may  be 
equitably  repealed ;  by  such  repeal  the  whole  fabric  of  subor- 
dination is  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  constitution  sunk 
at  once  into  chaos  :  the  society  is  dissolved  into  a  tumult  of 
individuals,  without  authority  to  command,  or  obligation  to 
obey ;  without  any  punishment  of  wrongs  but  by  personal 
lesentmcnt,  or  any  protection  of  right  but  by  the  hand  of  the 
possessor. 

A  colony  is  to  the  mother  country  as  a  member  to  the  body, 
deriving  its  action  and  its  strength  from  the  general  princi- 
ple of  vitality ;  receiving  from  the  body,  and  communicating 
to  it,  all  the  benefits  and  evils  of  health  and  disease ;  liable 
in  dangerous  maladies  to  sharp  applications,  of  which  the 
body  however  must  partake  the  pain ;  and  exposed,  if  incu- 
rably tainted,  to  amputation,  by  which  the  body  likewise  will 
be  mutilated. 

The  mother  country  always  considers  the  colonies  thus 
connected,  as  parts  of  itself;  the  prosperity  or  unhappiness 
of  either  is  the  prosperity  or  unhappiness  of  both;  not  per- 
haps of  both  in  the  same  degree,  for  the  body  may  subsist, 
though  less  commodiously  without  a  limb,  but  the  limb  must 
perish  if  it  be  parted  from  the  body. 

Our  colonics,  therefore,  however  distant,  have  been  hitherto 
treated  as  constituent  parts  of  the  British  empire.  The  in- 
habitants incorporated  by  English  charters,  are  entitled  to 
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all  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  They  are  govwned  bj  EngKA 
laws,  entitled  to  English  dignities,  regulated  by  EngluA 
counsels,  and  protected  by  English  arms ;  and  it  seens  to 
follow  by  consequence  not  easily  avoided,  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  English  government,  and  chargeable  by  English  taia- 
tion. 

To  him  that  considers  the  nature,  the  original,  the  pro- 
gress, and  the  constitution  of  the  colonies,  who  remembers 
tiiat  the  first  discoverers  had  commissions  firom  the  crown, 
that  the  first  settlers  owe  to  a  charter  their  civil  foms  and 
regular  magistracy,  and  that  all  personal  immunitks  and 
legal  securities,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  subject  his 
been  from  time  to  time  improved,  have  been  extended  to  the 
colonists,  it  will  not  be  doubted  but  the  parliament  of  England 
has  a  right  to  bind  them  by  statutes,  and  to  bind  them  m  all 
cases  whatsoever  J  and  has  therefore  a  natural  and  constitn- 
tional  power  of  laying  upon  them  any  tax  or  impost,  whether 
external  or  internal,  upon  the  product  of  land,  or  the  mana- 
factures  of  industry,  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  in  the  time 
of  profound  peace,  for  the  defence  of  America,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  revenuej  or  for  any  other  end  beneficial  to 
the  empire. 

There  are  some,  and  those  not  inconsiderable  for  number, 
nor  contemptible  for  knowledge,  who  except  the  power  of 
taxation  from  the  general  dominion  of  parliament,  and  hold, 
that  whatever  degrees  of  obedience  may  be  exacted,  or  what- 
ever authority  may  be  exercised  in  other  acts  of  government, 
there  is  still  reverence  to  be  paid  to  money,  and  that  legisla- 
tion passes  its  limits  when  it  violates  the  purse. 

Oi  this  exception,  which  by  a  head  not  fully  impregnated 
with  politics  is  not  easily  comprehended,  it  is  alleged  as  an 
unanswerable  reason,  that  the  colonies  send  no  representa- 
tives to  the  house  of  commons. 

It  is,  say  the  American  advocates,  the  natural  distinction 
of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege  of  an  Englishman,  that 
he  is  able  to  call  his  possessions  his  own,  that  he  can  sit  se- 
cure in  tlie  enjoyment  of  inheritance  or  acquisition,  that  his 
house  is  fortified  by  the  law,  and  that  nothing  can  be  taken 
from  him  but  by  his  own  consent.  This  consent  is  given  for 
every  man  by  Ids  representative  in  parliament.  The  Ameri- 
cans unrepresented  cannot  consent  to  English  taxations,  as  a 
corporation,  and  they  will  not  consent  as  individuals. 

Of  this  argument,  it  has  been  observed  by  more  than  one, 
that  its  force  extends  equally  to  all  other  laws,  for  a  freeman 
is  not  to  be  exposed  to  punishment,  or  be  called  to  any  one- 
rous service  but  by  his  own  consent     The  congress  has  ex- 
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tncted  a  positioB  from  the  fiBncifal  Moiitesqiiieu»  tliat  ^'in  a 
finee  state  every  man  being  a  free  agent  ought  to  be  concerned 
in  bis  own  gtivemment.'^  Whatever  is  true  of  taxation  is 
true  of  every  other  law,  that  he  who  is  bound  by  it,  without 
his  consent,  is  not  free,  for  he  is  not  concerned  in  his  own 
government. 

Ue  that  denies  the  English  parliament  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion, denies  it  likewise  the  right  of  making  any  other  laws 
civil  or  criminal,  yet  this  power  over  the  colonies  was  never 
yet  disputed  by  themselves*  They  have  always  admitted 
statutes  for  the  punishment  of  offences,  and  for  the  redress  or 
prevention  of  inconveniences,  and  the  reception  of  any  law 
draws  after  it  by  a  chain  which  cannot  be  broken,  the  unwel- 
come necessity  of  submitting  to  taxation. 

That  a  free  man  is  governed  by  himself,  or  by  laws  to 
which  he  has  consented,  is  a  position  of  mighty  sound :  but 
every  man  that  utters  it,  with  whatever  confidence,  and  every 
man  that  hears  it,  with  whatever  aquiescence,  if  consent  be 
supposed  to  imply  the  power  of  refusal,  feels  it  to  be  fidse. 
We  virtually  and  implicitly  allow  the  institutions  of  any  go- 
vernment of  which  we  enjoy  the  benefit,  and  solicit  the  pro- 
tection. In  wide  extended  dominions,  though  power  has  been 
diffused  with  the  most  even  hand,  yet  a  very  small  part  of 
the  people  are  either  primarily  or  secondarily  consulted  in 
legislation.  The  business  of  the  public  must  be  done  by 
delegation.  The  choice  of  delegates  is  made  by  a  select 
number,  and  those  who  are  not  electors  stand  idle  and  help- 
less spectators  of  the  commonweal,  wholly  u/iconcerned  in 
the  govemmtnt  of  themselves. 

Of  electors  the  hap  is  but  little  better.  They  arc  often  far 
firom  unanimity  in  their  choice,  and  where  tlie  numbers  ap- 
proach to  equidity,  almost  half  must  be  governed  not  only 
without,  but  against  their  choice. 

How  any  man  can  have  consented  to  institutions  estabiished 
in  distant  ages,  it  will  be  difficult  to  explain.  In  the  most 
favourite  residence  of  liberty,  the  consent  of  individuals  is 
merely  passive,  a  tacit  admission  in  every  community  of  the 
terms  which  that  community  grants  and  requires.  As  all  arc 
born  the  subjects  of  some  state  or  other,  we  may  be  said  to 
have  been  all  born  consenting  to  some  system  of  government. 
Other  consent  than  this,  the  condition  of  civil  life  does  not 
allow.  It  is  the  unmeaning  clamour  of  the  pedants  of  policy, 
the  delirious  dream  of  republican  fanaticism. 

But  hear,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  liberty,  tlie  sounds 
which  the  winds  are  wafting  from  the  western  continent 
The  Americans  arc.  telling  one  another,  what,  if  we  may 
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judge  from  their  noisy  triumph,  they  have  but  lately  disco* 
Tcred,  and  what  yet  is  a  very  important  truth  :  That  iheg 
are  entitled  to  l\fe^  liberty ,  and  property ^  and  that  they  haet 
never  ceded  to  any  sovereign  power  whatever  a  right  to  dispoK 
qf  either  without  their  consent. 

While  this  resolution  stands  alone,  the  Americans  are  free 
from  singularity  of  opinion  :  their  wit  has  not  yet  betrayed 
them  to  heresy.  While  they  speak  as  the  naked  sons  of  na- 
ture, they  claim  but  what  is  claimed  by  otlier  men,  and  haft 
w  ithheld  nothing  but  what  all  w  itlihold.  They  are  here'upoa 
firm  ground,  behind  enti*encliments  which  never  can  be 
forced. 

Humanity  is  very  uniform.  The  Americans  have  this  re- 
semblance to  Europeans,  that  they  do  not  always  know  when 
they  are  well.  They  soon  quit  the  fortress  that  could  neither 
have  been  mined  by  sophistry,  nor  battei*ed  by  declamation. 
Their  next  resolution  declares,  that  their  ancestors^  who  fint 
settled  i he  colonies^  were^  at  the  time  of  their  emig-ration  from 
the  mother-country^  entitle'l  to  all  the  rights^  liberties,  and 
immunities  of  free  andjiatural-born  subjects  within  the  realm 
of  England. 

This  likewise  is  tnie  ;  but  when  this  is  granted,  theirboast 
of  original  rights  is  at  an  end  ;  tliev  are  nu  longer  in  a  state 
of  nature.  These  lords  of  themselves,  these  kings  of  me^ 
these  demigods  of  indepencience,  sink  down  to  colonists,  go- 
verned by  a  charter.  If  tlieir  ancestors  were  subjects,  they 
acknowledged  a  sovereign  :  if  they  had  a  right  to  Englisi 
pi'ivileges,  they  weit;  accountable  to  English  laws,  and  whit 
must  grieve  the  lover  of  liherty  to  discover,  had  ceded  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  whether  the  right  or  not,  at  least  the 
power  of  disposing  without  their  consent^  of  their  lives^  liber- 
ties, and  properties.  It  therefore  is  inquired  of  them  to 
pi*ove,  that  the  parliament  ever  ceded  to  them  a  dispensation 
from  that  obedience,  which  they  owe  as  natural-born  subjects, 
or  any  degive  of  independence  or  immunity  not  enjoyed  by 
other  Englishmen. 

They  say,  That  by  such  emigration  they  by  no  means  for- 
feited, surrendered,  or  lost  any  of  those  rights  ;  but  ih^i  they 
wercj  and  their  desceridants  now  are^  entitled  to  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  all  such  vf  them  as  their  local  and  other 
circumstances  enable  them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

That  they  who  form  a  settlement  by  a  lawful  charter,  hav- 
ing committed  no  crime,  forfeit  no  privileges,  will  be  readily 
confessed  :  but  what  tliey  do  not  forfeit  by  any  judicial  sen- 
tence, they  may  lose  by  natural  effects.  As  man  can  be  but 
in  one  place  at  once,  he  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  mul- 
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tjplied  residence.  He  that  will  enjoy  the  brightness  of  sun- 
shine, must  quit  the  coolness  of  the  shade.  He  who  goes 
voluntarily  to  America,  cannot  complain  of  losing  what  he 
leaves  in  Europe.  He  perhaps  had  a  right  to  vote  for  a  knight 
or  a  hurgess ;  by  crossing  the  Atlantic  he  has  not  nullified 
his  right ;  but  he  has  made  its  exertion  no  longer  possible.* 
By  his  own  choice  he  has  left  a  country  where  he  had  a  vote  and 
little  property,  for  another  where  he  has  great  property,  but 
no  vote.  But  as  this  preference  was  deliberate  and  uncon- 
strained, he  is  still  concerned  in  the  got^mment  of  hitnself; 
he  has  reduced  himself  from  a  voter,  to  oneof  tlie  innumera- 
ble multitude  that  have  no  vote.  He  has  truly  ceded  his  rights 
but  he  still  is  governed  by  his  own  consent;  because  he  has 
consented  to  throw  his  atom  of  interest  into  the  general  mass 
of  the  community.  Of  tlie  consequences  of  his  own  act  he 
has  no  cause  to  complain ;  he  has  chosen,  or  intended  to 
choose,  the  greater  good  ;  he  is  represented,  as  himself  desired, 
in  the  general  representation. 

But  the  privileges  of  an  American  scorn  the  limits  of 
place  ;  they  are  part  of  himself,  and  cannot  be  lost  by  de- 
parture from  his  country ;  they  float  in  the  air,  or  glida 
under  the  ocean. 

Doug  amuruwuam  nvn  intermiteeag  undam, 

A  planter,  wherever  he  settles,  is  not  only  a  freeman,  but 
a  legislator,  ubi  imperatcVf  ibi  Roma.  As  the  English  colo- 
nists are  not  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  tlicir 
several  legislatures,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  po- 
lity, subject  only  to  the  negative  of  the  sovereign,  in  such 
manner  as  has  been  heretofore  used  and  accustomed.  We 
cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  such  arts  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  as  are  bona  fide  rcstnuncd  to  the  regulation 
of  our  external  commerce*-«xcluding  every  idea  of  taxation, 
internal  or  external,  for  raising  a  revenue  on  tiie  subjects  of 
America  without  their  consent. 

Their  reason  for  this  claim  is,  That  the  foundation  of  Eng- 
lish liberty,  and  of  all  government,  is  a  right  in  the  people 
to  participate  in  their  legislative  council. 

They  inherit,  they  say,  from  their  ancestors,  the  right 
which  their  ancestors  possessed,  of  enjoying  all  the  privi- 
leges of  Englishmen.     That  tiiey  inherit  the  right  of  tlicir 

*  Of  tliia  retsoning,  I  owe  %.  part  to  a  conrcraation  trith  Sir  John  Haw- 
irifif. 
VOL.    IV. — Y  y 
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ancestors  is  allowed ;  but  they  can  inherit  no  more.  Their 
ancestors  left  a  country  where  the  representatives  of  Che  peo- 
ple were  elected  by  men  particularly  qualified,  and  where 
those  who  wanted  qualifications,  or  who  did  not  use  theo, 
were  bound  by  the  decisions  of  men,  whom  they  had  not 
deputed. 

The  coloniais  ore  the  descendants  of  meu»  who  either  bad 
no  vote  in  elections,  or  who  voluntarily  resigned  them  fiir 
fiometlilng,  in  tlieir  opinion,  of  more  estimation ;  they  hafc 
therefore  exactly  what  their  ancestors  left  them,  not  a  vote  in 
making  laws,  or  in  constituting  legislators*  but  the  happiness 
of  being  protected  by  law,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  it. 

What  their  ancestors  did  not  carry  with  them,  neither  they 
nor  tlieir  descendants  have  since  acquired.  They  have  no^ 
by  abandoning  their  part  in  one  legislature,  obtained  the 
power  of  constituting  another,  exclusive  and  independent, 
any  more  than  the  multitudes,  who  are  now  debarred  firon 
voting,  have  a  right  to  erect  a  sepai'atc  parliament  for  them- 
selves. 

Men  are  WTong  for  want  of  sense,  but  tliey  are  wrong  by 
halves  for  want  of  spirit.  Since  the  Americans  have  disco- 
vered that  they  can  make  a  parliament,  whence  comes  it  that 
they  do  not  think  themselves  equally  empowered  to  make  a 
king?  If  they  ai-e  subjects,  whose  government  Ls  constituted 
by  a  charter,  they  can  form  no  body  of  independent  legisla- 
ture. If  their  rights  are  inliercnt  and  underived.  they  may 
by  their  own  suffrages  encircle  with  a  diadem  the  brows  of 
Mr.  Gushing. 

It  is  farther  declared  by  the  congress  of  Philadelphia. 
''That  his  majesty's  colonies  arc  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal 
charters,  or  secured  to  tlieni  by  their  several  codes  of  provin- 
cial laws." 

The  first  clause  of  this  resolution  is  easily  undei*stood,  and 
will  be  readily  admitted.  To  all  the  privileges  which  a 
charter  can  convey,  they  are  by  a  myal  chiu*ter  evidently 
entitled.  The  second  clause  is  of  gi-eatcr  difiirulty :  for  how 
ran  a  provincial  law  secure  privileges  or  inununities  to  a  pro- 
vince? Provincial  laws  may  grant  to  certain  individuaN  of 
the  province  the  enjoyment  of  gainful,  or  an  imni  inity  from 
ont^nius  offices;  they  may  opc*rate  upon  tlie  peopio  to*wh>)ro 
tliey  it'Iate;  hut  no  province  can  confer  proviuci<il  privileges 
on  itself.  They  may  have  a  right  to  all  which  the  king  has 
givm  them;  but  it  is  a  conceit  of  the  otlu»r  homispherr,  tliat 
nn*i:  hnvc  a  right  to  all  whic  Ji  thoy  lune  triv  -i  (.» »iir»iL  rl\\.s. 

A  corporation  is  considered  in  law  a^  an  iniU^idual.  and 
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can  no  more  extend  its  own  immunitiesy  than  a  man  can  by 
his  own  choice  assume  dignities  or  titles. 

The  legislature  of  a  colony,  let  not  the  comparison  be  too 
mnch  disdained,  is  only  the  vestry  of  a  larger  parish,  which 
may  lay  a  cess  on  the  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  payment; 
but  can  extend  no  influence  beyond  its  own  district  must  mo- 
dify its  particular  regulations  by  the  general  law,  and  what- 
ever may  be  its  internal  expenses,  is  still  liable  to  taxes  laid 
by  superior  authority. 

The  charters  given  to  dilRsrent  provinces  are  different,  and 
no  general  right  can  be  extracted  from  them.  The  charter 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  this  congress  of  anarchy  has  been 
impudently  held,  contains  a  clause  admitting  in  express 
terms  taxation  by  tiie  parliament.  If  in  the  other  charters 
no  such  reserve  is  made,  it  must  have  been  omitted  as  not 
necessary,  because  it  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  subordinate 
government.  They  who  are  subject  to  laws,  are  liable  to 
taxes.  If  any  such  immunity  had  been  granted,  it  is  still 
revokable  by  the  legislature,  and  ought  to  be  revolted,  as 
contrary  to  the  public  good,  which  is  in  every  charter  ulti- 
mately intended. 

Suppose  it  true,  that  any  such  exemption  is  contained  in 
the  charter  of  Maryland,  it  can  be  pleaded  only  by  the  Ma- 
rylanders.  It  is  of  no  use  for  any  other  province ;  and  with 
regard  even  to  them,  must  have  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  grants  in  which  the  king  has  been  deceived,  and  annulled 
as  mischievous  to  the  public,  by  sacrificing  to  one  little  set- 
tlement tlio  general  interest  of  the  empire;  as  infringing  the 
system  of  dominion,  and  violating  tlie  compact  of  govei*nment. 
But  Dr.  Tucker  has  shown,  that  even  this  charter  promises 
no  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxes. 

In  the  controversy  agitated  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, whether  the  English  laws  could  bind  Ireland,  Dave- 
nant,  who  defended  against  Molyneux  the  claims  of  England, 
considered  it  as  necessary  to  prove  nothing  more,  than  that 
the  present  Irish  must  be  deemed  a  colony. 

The  necessary  connexion  of  representatives  with  taxes, 
seems  to  liave  sunk  deep  into  many  of  those  minds  that  admit 
aounds  without  tiieir  nicauing. 

Our  nation  is  represented  in  parliament  by  an  assembly  as 
numerous  as  can  well  consist  with  oi*der  and  despatch,  chosen 
by  persons  so  differently  qualified  in  different  places,  that  the 
mode  of  chciice  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  formed  by 
chance,  aud  settled  by  custom.  Of  individuals  far  the  greater 
part  have  no  vote,  and  of  the  voters  few  have  any  personal 
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knowledge  of  him  to  whom  tliey  entruRt  their  liberty  mod  for- 
tune. 

Yet  this  representation  has  the  whole  effect  expected  or  de- 
sired ;  that  of  spreading  so  wide  the  care  of  general  interest, 
and  the  participation  of  public  counsels,  that  the  advantage 
or  coiTuption  of  pailicular  men  can  seldom  operate  with  mudi 
injury  to  the  public. 

For  tliis  reason  many  populous  and  opulent  towns  neither 
enjoy  nor  desire  particular  representatives ;  they  are  included 
in  tlie  general  scheme  of  public  administration,  and  cannot 
suffer  but  with  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Americans  have  not  the  same  security, 
and  that  a  British  legislator  may  wanton  with  their  property ; 
yet  if  it  be  true,  tliat  tlieir  wealtli  is  our  wealth,  and  that 
their  ruin  will  be  our  ruin,  the  parliament  has  the  same  in- 
terest in  attending  to  them,  as  to  any  otiier  part  of  tlie  nation. 
The  reason  why  we  place  any  confidence  in  our  representa- 
tives is.  that  they  must  share  in  the  good  or  evil  which  their 
counsels  shall  produce.  Their  share  is  indeed  commonly 
consef|uential  and  remote;  but  it  is  not  often  possible  that 
any  immediate  advantage  can  be  extf*nded  to  such  numbers 
as  may  prevail  against  it  We  are  therefore  as  secure  against 
intentional  depravations  of  government  as  human  wisdom 
can  make  us,  and  upon  this  security  the  Americans  may  ven- 
ture to  i-epose. 

It  is  said  by  the  Old  Member,  who  has  written  an  Appett 
against  tlie  tax,  that  '^  as  the  produce  of  American  labour  bi 
spent  in  British  manufactures,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly 
against  them ;  whatever  you  take  directly  in  taxes,  is  in  effect 
taken  from  your  own  commerce.  If  the  minister  seizes  the 
money  with  which  the  American  should  pay  his  debts  and 
come  to  market,  the  merchant  cannot  expect  him  as  a  custo- 
mer, nor  can  tlie  debts  already  contracted  be  paid. — Suppose 
we  obtain  from'  America  a  million  instead  of  one  hundred 
tliousand  pounds,  it  would  be  supplying  one  pei-sonal  exigence 
by  the  future  ruin  of  our  commerce." 

Part  of  this  is  true;  but  the  Old  Member  seems  not  to  per- 
ceive, that  if  his  brethren  of  the  legislature  know  this  as  well 
as  liimself,  the  Americans  are  in  no  danger  of  oppression, 
since  by  men  commonly  provident  they  must  be  so  taxed,  as 
that  we  may  not  lose  one  way  what  we  gain  another. 

The  same  OhI  Member  has  discovered  that  the  judges  for- 
merly thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ireland,  and  declares  that  no 
cases  can  be  more  alike  tiian  those  of  Ireland  and  America: 
yet  the  judges  whom  he  quotes  Iiave  mentioned  a  difference. 
•*  Ireland,'*  they  say,  '^  hath  a  parliament  of  its  own."  When 
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any  colony  has  an  independent  parliament  ackno\vled,^ed  by 
the  parliament  of  Britain,  the  rases  will  differ  less.  Yet  by 
tlie  6  Geo.  1.  chap.  5.  tlic  acts  of  the  British  pai'lianient  bind 
Ireland. 

It  is  urged  that  when  Wales,  Durham,  and  Chester^  were 
divested  of  their  particular  privileges  or  ancient  government» 
«nd  reduced  to  the  state  of  English  counties  tliey  had  repre- 
sentatives assigned. 

To  those  from  whom  something  had  been  taken,  something 
in  return  might  properly  be  given.  To  the  Americans  their 
charters  are  left  as  they  wei-e,  nor  have  they  lost  any  thing 
except  that  of  which  their  sedition  has  deprived  them.  If 
tiiey  were  to  be  represented  in  parliament,  something  would 
be  granted,  though  nothing  is  withdrawn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Durham,  and  Wales,  were  in- 
vited to  exchange  their  peculiar  institutions  for  the  power  of 
voting,  which  they  wanted  before.  The  Americans  have 
voluntarily  resigned  the  power  of  voting,  to  live  in  distant 
and  separate  governments,  and  what  they  have  voluntarily 
quitted,  they  have  no  right  to  claim. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  they  are  represented 
by  the  same  virtual  representation  as  the  greater  pail  of 
Englishmen ;  and  that  if  by  change  of  place  they  have  less 
share  in  the  legislature  than  is  proportionate  to  tiieir  opu- 
lence, they  by  their  removal  gained  that  opulence,  and  had  v 
originally  and  have  now  their-  choice  of  a  vote  at  home,  or 
riches  at  a  distance. 

We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  old  member  and  to  others 
m  position  that  must  drive  us  into  inextricable  absurdity,  that 
we  have  either  no  right  or  the  sole  right  of  taxing  the  colo- 
nies. The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  can  tax  them,  they  cannot 
tax  tliemselves ;  and  tliat  if  they  can  tax  themselves,  wc  can- 
not tax  them.  We  answer  with  very  little  hesitation,  that 
for  the  general  use  of  the  empire  we  have  the  sole  right  of 
taxing  them.  If  tliey  have  contributed  any  thing  in  their 
own  assemblies,  what  tliey  contributed  was  not  paid  but 
given  ;  it  was  not  a  tax  or  tribute,  but  a  present.  Yet  they 
have  tiie  natural  and  legal  power  of  levying  money  on  tliem- 
selves for  provincial  purposes,  of  providing  for  their  own 
txpense,  at  their  own  discretion.  Let  not  this  be  thought 
new  or  strange ;  it  is  the  state  of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans  are  of  different  opinifms. 
Some  think  that  being  unrepresented  they  ought  to  tax  them- 
letves,  and  others  tliat  tliey  ought  to  have  representatives  in 
the  British  parliament 

If  they  are  to  tax  themselves^  what  power  is  to  remain  in 
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tli0  supreme  legislature  ?  That  they  must  settle  their  oim 
mode  of  levying  their  money  is  supposed.  May  the  British 
parliament  tell  them  how  much  they  shall  contribute  ?  If  the 
sum  may  be  prescribed,  they  will  return  few  thanks  for  the 
power  of  raising  it ;  if  they  are  at  liberty  to  grant  or  to  deny, 
they  are  no  longer  subjects. 

If  they  are  to  be  represented,  what  number  of  these  westen 
orators  are  to  be  admitted  ?  This  I  suppose  the  pariiamnt 
must  settle ;  yet  if  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right 
to  be  represented,  who  shall  determine  the  number  of  their 
delegates  ?  Let  us  however  suppose  them  to  send  twenty- 
three,  half  as  many  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  what  wUl 
tills  i*epresentation  avail  them  ?  To  pay  taxes  will  be  still  i 
grievance.  The  love  of  money  will  not  bo  lessened,  nor  the 
power  of  getting  it  increased. 

Whither  will  this  necessity  of  representation  drive  us  ?  b 
every  petty  settlement  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  government, 
till  it  has  sent  a  senator  to  parlament;  or  may  two  of  them 
or  a  greater  number  bo  forced  to  unite  in  a  single  deputation  ? 
What  at  last  is  the  difference  between  him  that  is  taxed  by 
compulsion  without  representation,  and  him  that  is  represent- 
ed hy  compulsion  in  order  to  be  taxed  ? 

For  many  reigns  tlie  house  of  commons  was  in  a  state  of 
fluctuation :  new  burgesses  were  added  from  time  to  time^ 
without  any  reason  now  to  be  discovered :  but  the  numbtr 
has  been  fixed  for  moi-«'.  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the 
king's  power  of  increasing  it  has  been  questioned.  It  wOl 
hardly  be  thouglit  tit  to  ncw-model  the  constitution  in  favoar 
of  the  planters,  who,  as  they  grow  rich,  may  buy  estates  is 
England  and,  without  any  innovation,  effectually  represeit 
their  native  colonies. 

Tlie  friends  of  the  Ameiicans  indeed  ask  for  them  what 
they  do  not  ask  for  themselves.  This  inestimable  right  of 
representation  they  have  never  solicited.  They  mean  not  tD 
exchange  solid  money  for  such  airy  honour.  They  say.  and 
say  willingly,  that  they  cannot  conveniently  be  represented; 
because  their  inference  is,  that  they  cannot  be  taxed.  They 
are  too  remote  to  share  the  general  government,  and  there- 
fore claim  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves. 

Of  the  prinri])les  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  con- 
gress, however  wild,  indetinite,  and  obscure,  such  has  been 
the  innuencc  upon  American  understanding,  that  from  New- 
England  to  South- Carolina  there  is  formed  a  general  combi- 
nation of  all  tlie  provinces  against  their  mother  country. 
The  madness  of  indei)endencc  has  spread  from  colony  to 
colony,  till  ordei*  is  lost  and  goverumeut  despised,  and  idl  is 
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filled  with  misrule,  uproar,  violence*  and  confusion.    To  be 
cjuiet  is  disaffection,  to  be  loyal  is  treason* 

The  congress  of  Philadelphia,  an  assembly  convened  by  its 
-own  authority,  has  promulgated  a  declaration,  in  compliance 
with  which  tlie  communication  between  Britain  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Nortli  America  is  now  suspended.  They 
ceased  to  admit  the  importation  of  English  goods  in  Decem- 
ber 1774,  and  determine  to  permit  the  exportation  of  their 
own  no  longer  than  to  November  1775. 

Tliis  might  seem  enough,  but  they  have  done  more.  They 
have  declared,  that  they  shall  treat  all  as  enemies  who  do  not 
concur  with  them  in  disaffection  and  pen'erseness,  and  that 
they  will  trade  with  none  that  shall  trade  with  Britain. 

They  threaten  to  stigmatize  in  their  gazette  those  who 
shall  consume  the  products  or  merchandise  of  their  mother 
country,  and  are  now  searcliing  suspected  houses  for  prohi- 
bited goods. 

These  hostile  declarations  they  profess  themselves  ready  to 
maintain  by  force.  They  have  armed  the  militia  of  tlieir 
provinces,  and  seized  the  public  stores  of  ammunition.  They 
are  tiiereforeno  longer  subjects,  since  they  i*efu5e  the  laws  of 
their  sovereign,  and  in  defence  of  tliat  refusal  are  making 
open  pixparations  for  war. 

Bein^  now  in  their  own  opinion  free  states,  they  are  not 
only  raising  armies,  but  forming  alliances,  not  only  hasten- 
ing to  rebel  tiiemselves,  but  seducing  their  neighbours  to 
rebellion.  They  have  published  an  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Quebec,  in  which  discontent  and  resistance  are  openly 
incited,  and  with  very  respectful  mention  of  the  sagacity  of 
Frenchmen,  invite  them  to  send  deputies  to  the  congress  of 
Philadelphia,  to  that  seat  of  virtue  and  veracity,  whence  tlie 
people  of  England  are  told,  that  to  establish  popery,  a  reli- 
gion fraught  with  sanguinary  and  impious  tenets,  even  in 
Quebec,  a  countr}'  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  papists,  is  so 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  that  it  cannot  be  lawfully  done 
by  the  legislature  itself;  where  it  is  maile  one  of  the  articles 
of  their  association,  to  deprive  the  conquered  French  of  their 
religious  establishment ;  and  whence  the  French  of  Quebec 
are,  at  the  same  time,  flattered  into  sedition,  by  professions  of 
expecting,  from  the  liberality  of  sentiment  distinguishing 
their  nation,  that  difference  of  religion  will  not  prejudice 
them  signinst  a  liearty  amity,  because  the  transcendent  nature 
of  freedom  elevates  all  who  unite  in  the  cause,  above  such 
low-minded  in  Ann  i  ties. 

Qurlier,  howvor  is  at  a  great  distance.  They  have  aimed 
a  stnike  from  which  they  may  hope  for  greater  and  more 
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spwHy  miscliief.  Tliey  have  tried  to  infect  tlic  people  of  Enc* 
Isnid  with  the  contagion  of  disloyalty.  Their  credit  is  happify 
not  siirh  as  gives  them  influence  proportionate  to  their  malice. 
TVhrn  they  talk  of  their  pretended  immunities,  guaranteed  bj 
the  ])lighte(I  faith  of  government,  and  the  most  solemn  com- 
parts with  English  sovereigns,  ^e  think  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  inquire  when  the  faith  was  plighted,  and  tiie  compact 
made  :  and  when  we  can  only  find  that  king  James  and  king 
Charles  the  first,  promised  the  settlers  in  Massachusetfs 
Bay.  now  famous  by  the  appellation  of  Bostonians,  exemption 
from  taxes  for  seven  years,  we  infer  with  Mr.  Maudnit  that 
by  this  solemn  compact,  they  were,  after  expiration  of  the 
stipulatcfl  term,  liable  to  taxation. 

When  they  apply  to  our  compassion,  by  telling  us,  that 
they  are  to  he  carried  from  their  own  country  to  be  tried 
for  certain  offences,  we  ai-e  not  so  ready  to  pity  them,  as 
to  advise  them  not  to  offend.  While  they  are  innocent  they 
are  safe. 

When  they  tell  of  laws  made  expressly  for  their  punifth- 
ment.  we  answer,  that  tumults  and  sedition  were  alwars 
punishable,  and  that  the  new  law  prescribes  only  tlie  mode 
of  execution. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  whole  town  of  Boston  is  distressed 
for  a  misdemeanor  of  a  few*  we  wonder  at  their  shameless- 
ness  ;  for  we  know  that  the  town  of  Boston,  and  all  the  asso- 
ciated pi-ovinces,  are  now  in  rebellion  to  defend  or  justify  the 
criminals. 

If  frauds  in  the  imposts  of  Boston  are  tried  by  commission 
without  a  jury,  they  arc  tried  here  in  the  same  mode ;  and 
why  should  tlie  Bostonians  expect  from  us  more  tenderness 
for  tiiem  than  for  ourselves  ? 

If  they  are  condemned  unheard,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
need  of  a  trial.  The  crime  is  manifest  and  notorious.  AD 
trial  is  tlie  investigation  of  something  doubtful.  An  Italian 
philosopher  observes,  that  no  man  desires  to  hear  what  he 
has  alreadv  seen. 

» 

If  their  assemblies  have  been  suddenly  dissolved,  w*hatwas 
the  reason  ?  Their  deliberations  were  indecent,  and  their  in- 
tentions seditions.  The  ]iower  of  dissolution  is  granted  and 
reserved  for  snrli  times  of  turbulence.  Their  best  friends  have 
been  lately  soliciting  the  king  to  dissolve  his  parliament,  to 
do  what  they  so  loudly  complain  of  suffering. 

Tliat  the  same  vengeance  involves  the  innocent  and  guilty 
is  an  evil  to  he  lamented,  hut  human  caution  cannot  prevent 
it,  nor  human  power  always  rediTss  it     To  bring  misery  on 
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thOie  who  have  not  deserved  it,  is  part  of  the  aggregated 
gnlt  of  rebellion. 

That  governors  have  been  sometimes  given  them  only  that 
a  great  man  mif^ht  get  ease  from  importunity,  and  that  they 
have  had  judges  not  always  of  the  deepest  learning  or  tlie 
purest  integrity,  we  have  no  great  reason  to  doubt,  because 
Buch  misfortunes  happen  to  ourselves.  Whoever  is  (governed 
wrill  sometimes  be  governed  ill,  even  when  he  is  most  con** 
cerned  in  his  own  government. 

That  improper  officers  or  magistrates  are  sent,  is  the  crime 
or  folly  of  those  that  sent  them.  When  incapacity  is  discover^ 
«d,  it  ought  to  be  removed ;  if  corruption  is  detected  it  ought 
to  be  punished.  No  government  could  subsist  for  a  day,  if 
single  errours  could  justify  defection. 

One  of  tlieir  complaints  is  not  such  as  can  claim  much  com* 
niserativ  from  the  softest  bosom.  They  tell  us,  that  we 
have  changed  our  conduct,  and  that  a  tax  is  now  laid  by  par* 
liaracnt  on  those  who  were  never  taxed  by  parliament  before* 
To  this  we  think  it  may  be  easily  answered*  that  the  longer 
they  have  been  spared,  tlie  better  they  can  pay. 

it  is  certainly  not  much  their  interest  to  represent  innora* 
tion  as  criminal  or  invidious;  for  they  have  introduced  into 
the  history  of  mankind  a  new  mode  of  disaffection,  and  have 
given,  I  believe,  the  first  example  of  a  proscription  published 
by  a  colony  against  the  mother-country. 

To  ^  hat  is  urged  of  new  powers  granted  to  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  or  the  extension  of  authority  conferred  on  the 
juflgcs,  it  may  be  answered  in  a  few  words,  that  they  have 
themselves  made  such  regulations  necessary;  that  they  are 
established  for  the  prevention  of  greater  evils ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  these  powers  have  not  been 
extended  since  the  rebellion  in  America. 

One  mode  of  persuasion  their  ingenuity  has  sugg^ested, 
which  it  may  perhaps  be  less  easy  to  resist  That  we  may 
not  look  with  indifferenceon  the  American  contest,  or  imagine 
that  the  struggle  is  for  a  claim,  which,  however  decided,  is  of 
small  importance  and  remote  consequence,  the  Philadelphia]! 
congress  has  taken  care  to  inform  us,  that  they  are  resisting 
the  demands  of  parliament,  as  well  for  our  sakes  as  their  own. 

Their  keenness  of  perspicacity  has  enabled  them  to  por* 
«ne  consequences  to  a  greater  distance;  to  see  through 
clouds  impervious  to  the  dimness  of  Enropeaa  sight;  and 
to  find,  I  know  not  how,  that  when  they  are  taxed,  we  shall 
be  enslaved. 

That  slavery  ia  a  miserable  state  we  have  been  often  told, 
mnd  doubtless  many  a  Briton  will  tremble  to  find  it  so  tkmx 
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ms  in  America ;  but  how  it  will  be  brought  bitbert  the  gob*' 
gress  must  inform  us.  The  question  might  distress  a  coa- 
mon  understanding;  but  the  statesman  of  the  other  liedl{»- 
jfhere  can  easily  resolve  it  Our  ministers,  they  saj»  are  our 
enemiesy  and  **  if  they  should  carry  the  point  of  taxation,  nay 
with  the  same  army  enslave  usr.  It  may  be  said  we  will  aot 
pay  them;  but  remember,'' say  tiie  western  sages,  '<  the  taxes 
from  America,  and  we  may  sidd  the  men,  and  particularly 
the  Roman  catholics  of  this  vast  continent,  will  then  be  in 
the  power  of  your  enemies.  Nor  have  you  any  reason  to  ei« 
pec^  that  after  making  slaves  of  us,  many  of  us  will  refine 
to  assist  in  reducing  you  to  the  same  abject  state.'* 

These  are  dreadful  menaces ;  but  suspecting  that  they  have 
not  much  the  sound  of  probability,  the  congress  proceeds : 
**  Do  not  treat  tiiis  as  chimerical.  Know  that  in  less  than 
half  a  century  the  quit-rents  reserved  to  tlie  crow%from  tht 
numberless  grants  of  this  vast  continent,  will  poor  large 
streams  of  wealth  into  the  royal  coffers.  If  to  this  be  added 
the  power  of  taxing  America  at  pleasure,  the  crown  will  pos- 
sess more  treasure  than  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  the  re- 
mains of  liberty  in  your  island." 

All  this  is  very  dreadful ;  but  amidst  tlic  terrour  that  shakes 
my  frame,  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish  that  some  sluice  werr 
opened  for  these  streams  of  treasure.  I  should  gladly  see 
America  return  half  of  what  England  has  expended  in  her 
defence ;  and  of  tlic  stream  that  will  Jlaw  so  largely  in  lets 
than  half  a  century^  I  hope  a  small  rill  at  least  may  be 
found  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  present  generation,  which 
seems  to  think  itself  in  more  danger  of  wanting  money  than 
of  losing  liberty. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  with  what  intention  such  airy  bursts 
of  malevolence  are  vented ;  if  such  writers  hope  to  deceive, 
let  us  rather  repel  them  with  scorn,  than  refute  them  by 
disputation. 

In  this  last  terrific  paragraph  are  two  positions^  that,  if 
our  fears  do  not  overpower  our  reflection,  may  enable  us  to 
support  life  a  little  longer.  We  arc  told  by  these  croakers  of 
calamity,  not  only  that  our  present  ministers  design  to  en- 
slave us,  but  that  the  same  malignity  of  purpose  is  to  descend 
through  all  their  successors,  and  that  the  wealth  to  be  poured 
into  England  by  the  Pactolus  of  America  will,  whenever  it 
comes,  be  employed  to  purchase  the  retnains  of  lihertt/. 

Of  those  who  now  conduct  the  nationid  affairs,  we  may, 
without  much  arrogance,  presume  to  know  more  than  then- 
selves,  and  of  those  who  shall  succeed  them,  whether  minis- 
ter or  king,  not  to  know  less. 
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Tlie  other  position  is,  that  tlie  crown,  if  this  laudable  op- 
IMHrition  should  not  be  successful,  will  have  the  power  of  tax- 
ing America  at  pleasure.  Surely  they  tliink  rattier  too 
meanly  of  our  appreliensions,  when  they  suppose  us  not  to 
know  what  they  well  know  themselves,  tliat  they  are  tuBtif 
like  all  other  British  subjects,  by  parliament ;  and  that  ttie 
crown  has  not  by  the  new  imposts,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
obtained  any  additional  power  over  tlieir  possessions- 
It  were  a  curious,  but  an  idle  speculaticm  to  inquire,  what 
ejRTect  tliese  dictators  of  sedition  expect  from  the  dispersion  of 
their  letter  among  us.  If  they  believe  tlieir  own  complaints 
of  hardship,  and  really  dread  tlie  danger  which  they  describe^ 
tlicy  will  naturally  hope  to  communicate  the  same  perceptions 
to  their  fellow-subjects.  But  probably  in  America,  as  in 
other  places,  the  chiefs  are  incendiaries,  that  hope  to  rob  in 
the  tumults  of  a  conflagration,  and  toss  brands  among  a  rabble 
passively  combustible.  Those  who  wrote  the  address,  though 
they  have  shown  no  great  extent  or  profundity  of  mind^  are 
yet  probably  wiser  than  to  belie^ne  it :  but  they  have  been 
tanght  by  some  master  of  mischief,  how  to  put  in  motion  the 
engine  of  political  electricity ;  to  attract  by  the  sounds  of 
liberty  and  property,  to  repel  by  those  of  popery  and  slavery; 
and  to  give  the  great  stroke  by  the  name  of  Boston. 

When  subordinate  communities  oppose  the  decrees  of  the 
gena*al  legislature  with  defiance  thus  audacious,  and  malig- 
nity thus  acrimonious,  nothing  remains  but  to  conquer  or  to 
yield  ;  to  allow  their  claim  of  independence,  or  to  reduce  them 
by  force  to  submission  and  allegiance. 

It  might  .be  hoped  that  no  Englishman  could  he  found 
whom  the  menaces  of  our  own  colonists,  just  rescued  from  the 
French,  would  not  move  to  indignation,  like  that  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who  returning  from  war,  found  themselves  excluded 
from  their  own  houses  by  their  slaves. 

That  corporations  constituted  by  favour,  and  existing  by 
sufferance,  should  dare  to  prohibit  commerce  with  their  native 
country,  and  tiireaten  individuals  by  infamy,  and  societies 
with  at  least  suspension  of  amity,  for  daring  to  be  more  obe- 
dient to  government  than  themselves,  is  a  degree  of  inso- 
lence, wliich  not  only  deserves  to  be  punished,  but  of  which 
the  punishment  is  loudly  demanded  by  the  order  of  life,  and 
the  peace  of  nations.  • 

Yet  there  have  risen  up,  in  tiie  face  of  the  public,  men  who, 
by  whatever  comiptionB  or  whatever  infatuation,  have  under- 
taken to  defend  the  Americans,  endeavour  to  shelter  them 
from  rcsentmentt  and  propose  reconciliation  without  submis- 
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As  political  diseases  are  naturally  contagious,  let  it  be  8Q|^ 
posed  for  a  moment  that  Cornwall,  seized  with  tlie  Philadd- 
phlan  frenzy,  may  resolve  to  separate  itself  from  the  general 
system  of  tiie  English  constitution,  and  judge  of  its  .own 
rights  in  its  own  parliament.  A  congress  miglit  then  meet 
at  Truro,  and  address  the  other  counties  in  a  style  not  unlike 
the  language  of  the  American  patriots  : 

^  Friends  and  fellow-subjects, 

^^  We,  the  delegates  of  the  several  towns  and  parishes  of 
Comw^,  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  our  own  state,  and 
that  of  our  constituents,  having,  after  serious  debate  and  calm 
consideration,  settled  the  scheme  of  our  future  conduct,  hold 
it  necessary  to  declare  the  resolutions  which  we  think  our^ 
selves  entitled  to  form  by  the  unalienable  rights  of  reasonable 
beings,  and  into  which  we  have  been  compelled  by  grievances 
and  oppressions,  long  endured  by  us  in  patient  silence,  not 
because*,  we  did  not  feel  or  could  not  i-emove  tliem,  but  because 
we  were  unwilling  to  give  disturbance  to  a  settled  govern- 
ment, and  hoped  that  oUicrs  would  in  time  find,  like  our- 
selves,  their  true  interest  and  their  original  powers,  and  all 
co-operate  to  univei-sal  happiness. 

'^But  since  having  long  indulged  the  pleasing  expectation, 
we  find  general  discontent  not  likely  to  increase,  or  not  like- 
ly to  end  in  g^eneral  defection,  we  resolve  to  erect  alone  tbf 
standard  of  liberty. 

**  Know  then,  that  you  are  no  longer  to  consider  Cornwall 
as  an  English  county,  visited  by  English  judges,  receiving 
law  firom  an  English  parliament  or  includ^  in^  any  general 
taxation  of  the  kingdom ;  but  as  a  state  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, governed  by  its  own  institutions,  administered  by 
its  own  magistrates,  and  exempt  from  any  tax  or  tribute  but 
such  as  we  shall  impose  upon  ourselves. 

'*We  are  the  acknowledged  descendants  of  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  Britain,  of  men  who  before  the  time  of  history, 
took  possession  of  the  island  desolate  and  waste,  and  tlierv- 
fore  open  to  the  first  occupants.  Of  this  descent  our  language 
is  a  sufficient  pi-oof^  which,  not  quite  a  century  ago,  was  diffe- 
rent from  yours. 

^<  Such  are  the  Cornishmen  ;  but  who  are  you  ?  who,  bat 
the  unauthorized  and  lawless  children  of  intruders,  invaders* 
and  oppressors  ?  who,  but  the  transmitters  of  wrong,  the  in- 
heritors of  robbery  ?  in  claiming  independence  we  claim  bnt 
little.  >Ve  might  requii-e  you  to  depart  ft-om  a  land  which 
you  possess  by  usurpation,  and  to  restore  all  that  you  hara 
faken  from  us. 
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^Independence  is  tlie  gift  of  nature.  No  man  is  born  the 
naster  or  another.  Every  Comtshman  is  a  freeman*  for  we 
have  never  resigned  the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  he  only  can 
be  thought  free»  who  is  not  governed  but  by  his  own  consent. 

**  You  may  urge  that  the  present  system  of  government  has 
descended  through  many  ages,  and  that  we  have  a  larger 
part  in  the  representation  of  the  kingdom,  than  any  other 
county. 

**  All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  neither  cogent  nor  persuasive. 
Wc  look  to  the  original  of  things.  Our  union  witli  the  Eng- 
lish counties  was  either  compelled  by  force,  or  settled  by 
compact. 

^*That  which  was  made  by  violence  may  by  violence  be 
broken.  If  we  were  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  our  rights 
might  be  obscured,  but  could  never  be  extinguished.  The 
flword  can  give  nothing  but  power,  which  a  sharper  sword 
can  take  away. 

^^If  our  union  was  by  compact,  whom  could  the  compact 
bind  but  those  that  concurred  in  the  stipulations  ?  We  gave 
our  ancestors  no  commission  to  settle  the  terms  of  future  ex- 
istence. They  might  be  cowards  that  were  frighted,  or  block- 
heads tliat  were  cheated  ;  but  whatever  they  were,  they  could 
contract  only  for  themselves.  What  they  could  establish  we 
can  annul. 

**  Against  our  present  form  of  government  it  shall  stand 
in  the  place  of  all  argument,  that  we  do  not  like  it.  While 
we  are  governed  as  we  do  not  like,  where  is  our  liberty  ?  We 
do  not  Tike  taxes,  we  will  therefore  not  be  taxed  ;  we  do  not 
like  your  laws,  and  will  not  obey  them. 

^The  taxes  laid  by  our  representatives,  arc  laid,  you  tell 
U8,  by  our  own  consent ;  but  we  will  no  longer  consent  to  be 
represented.  Our  number  of  legislators  was  originally  a 
burden,  and  ought  to  have  been  refused  :  it  is  now  considered 
as  a  disproportionate  advantage ;  who  then  will  complain  if 
'  we  resign  it  ? 

*^  We  shall  form  a  senate  of  our  own,  under  a  president 
whom  the  king  shall  nominate,  but  whose  authority  we  will 
limit,  by  adjusting  his  salary  to  his  merit  We  will  not 
withhold  a  proper  share  of  contribution  to  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  lawful  government,  but  we  will  decide  for  ourselves 
what  share  is  proper,  what  expense  is  necessary,  and  what 
government  is  lawful. 

«<Till  our  council  is  proclaimed  independent  and  unac- 
countable, we  will,  after  the  tenth  day  of  September  keep  our 
tin  in  our  own  hands ;  you  can  be  supplied  from  no  otiMr 
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place,  and  must  therefore  comply^  or  be  poisoned  with  the 
copper  of  your  own  kitchens. 

<'  If  any  Comishman  shall  refuse  his  name  to  this  just  and 
laudable  association,  he  shall  be  tumbled  from  St  MichaePs 
Mount,  or  buried  alive  in  a  tin  mine ;  and  if  any  emissary 
shall  be  found  seducing  Comishmcn  to  their  former  state,  he 
shall  be  smeared  with  tar,  and  rolled  in  feathers,  and  chased 
with  dogs  out  of  our  dominions. 

'^From  the  Cornish  congress  at  Truro/' 

or  this  memorial  what  could  be  said  but  that  it  was  writ- 
ten in  jest,  or  written  by  a  madman  ?  Yet  1  know  not  whe- 
ther tlie  warmest  admirers  of  Pennsylvanian  eloquence  can 
find  any  argument  in  the  addresses  of  the  congress,  that  is 
not  with  greater  streng^  urged  by  the  Cornishraen. 

Tlic  argument  of  tlie  irregular  troops  of  controvert* 
stripped  of  its  colours,  and  turned  out  naked  to  the  view,  is 
no  more  than  this*  Liberty  is  the  birth-right  of  man,  and 
where  obedience  is  compelled,  there  is  no  liberty.  The  an- 
swer is  equally  simple.  Government  is  necessary  to  man. 
and  where  obedience  is  not  compelled,  there  is  no  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  subject  refuses  to  obey,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  authority  to 
use  compulsion.  Society  cannot  subsist  but  by  the  power, 
first  of  making  laws,  and  then  of  enforcing  them. 

To  one  of  the  threats  hissed  out  by  the  congress,  I  have 
put  nothing  similar  into  the  Cornish  proclamation  :  because 
it  is  too  wild  for  folly,  and  too  foolish  for  madness.  If  we  do 
not  withhold  our  king  and  his  parliament  from  taxing  them, 
they  will  cross  the  Atlantic  and  enslave  us. 

How  they  will  come  they  have  not  told  us ;  perhaps  tliey 
will  take  wing  and  light  upon  our  coasts.  When  the  cranes 
thus  begin  to  flutter,  it  is  time  for  pigmies  to  keep  tlieir  eyes 
about  them.  The  gi*eat  orator  observes,  that  they  will  be 
very  fit.  after  they  have  been  taxed  to  impose  chains  upon  us.  ' 
If  they  are  so  fit  as  their  friend  describes  them,  and  so  will- 
ing as  tliey  describe  themselves,  let  us  increase  our  army,  and 
double  our  militia. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  very  general  practice  to  talk  of  sla- 
very among  those  who  are  setting  at  defiance  every  power 
that  keeps  the  world  in  order.  If  the  learned  autlior  of  the 
Reflections  on  Learning  has  rightly  observed,  that  no  man 
ever  could  give  law  to  language,  it  will  be  vain  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  word  slavery :  but  I  could  wish  it  more  dis- 
cre>etJy  uttered ;  it  is  driven  at  one  time  too  hard  into  our 
cars  by  the  loud  huvricasie  oC  Pennsylvanian  eloquence,  and 
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at  another  glides  too  cold  into  our  hearts  bj  the  toft  convey- 
ance of  a  female  patriot  bewailing  the  miseries  of  her  friends 
and  fellow-citizens. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  sedition,  fliat  fliose  who  a 
few  years  ago  disputed  only  our  rig^t  of  laying  tazes^  now 
question  the  validity  of  every  act  of  l^slation.  They  con- 
sider themselves  as  emancipated  from  obedience,  and  as  being 
no  longer  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  They  leave  ud 
no  choice  but  of  yielding  or  conquering,  of  resigning  our 
dominion,  or  maintaining  it  by  force. 

From  force  many  endeavours  have  been  used  eitlier  to  dis- 
suade or  to  deter  us.  Sometimes  the  merit  of  the  Americans  is 
exalted,  and  sometimes  their  suffering's  are  aggravated.  We 
are  told  of  their  contributions  to  the  last  war,  a  war  incited 
by  their  outcries,  and  continued  for  their  protection,  a  war  by 
which  none  but  themselves  were  gainers.  All  that  they  can 
boast  is,  that  they  did  something  for  themselves,  and  did  not 
wholly  stand  inactive  while  the  sons  of  Britain  were  fighting 
in  their  cause. 

If  we  cannot  admiix,  we  arc  called  to  pity  them ;  to  pity 
those  that  show  no  regard  to  their  mother  country ;  have 
obeyed  no  law  which  they  could  violate ;  have  imparted  no 
good  which  they  could  witlihold :  have  entered  into  associa- 
tions of  fraud  to  rob  tlieir  creditors;  and  into  combinations 
to  distress  all  who  depended  on  their  commerce.  We  are 
reproached  with  the  cruelty  of  shutting  one  port,  where  every 
port  is  shut  against  us.  We  are  censured  as  tyrannical  for 
hindering  those  from  fishings  who  have  condemned  our  mer- 
chants to  bankruptcy,  and  our  nianuracturers  to  hunger. 

Others  persuade  us  to  give  tlicm  more  liberty,  to  take  off 
restraints,  and  relax  authority ;  and  tell  us  what  happy  con- 
sequences will  arise  from  forbearance :  how  their  affections 
will  be  conciliated,  and  into  what  diffusions  of  beneficence 
their  gratitude  will  luxuriate.  They  will  love  their  friends. 
They  will  reverence  their  protectors.  They  will  throw  them- 
selves into  our  arms,  and  lay  their  property  at  our  feet. 
They  will  buy  from  no  other  what  wo  can  sell  them ;  tliey 
will  sell  to  no  other  what  we  wish  to  buy. 

That  any  obligation  should  overpower  their  attention  to 
pn^t,  we  have  known  them  long  enough  not  to  expect.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  a  more  liberal  pei^le.  With  what 
kindness  they  repay  benefits,  they  are  now  showing  us,  who, 
as  soon  as  we  have  delivered  them  from  France,  are  defying 
and  proscribing  us. 

But  if  we  will  permit  them  to  tax  themselves,  tliey  will 
give  us  more  than  we  require.     If  we  proclaim  them  inde- 
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pendent,  they  will  daring  pleasure  pay  as  a  siAsidy.  The 
contest  is  not  now  for  money,  but  for  power.  The  question  b 
not  how  much  we  shall  collect,  but  by  what  authority  the  col- 
lection shall  be  made. . 

Those  wlio  find  that  the  Americans  cannot  be  shown  in  any 
form  that  may  raise  love  or  pity,  dress  tiiem  in  habiliments 
of  terrour,  and  try  to  make  us  think  them  formidable.  The 
Bostonians  can  call  into  the  field  ninety  thousand  men.  While 
we  conquer  all  before  us,  new  enemies  will  rise  up  bdiind, 
and  oiir  work  will  be  always  to  begin.  If  we  take  possessioi 
of  the  towns,  the  colonists  will  retire  into  the  inland  r^ons, 
and  the  gain  of  victory  will  be  only  empty  houses,  and  a  wide 
extent  of  waste  and  desolation*  If  we  subdue  them  for  the 
present,  they  will  universally  revolt  in  the  next  war,  and 
resign  us  without  pity  to  subjection  and  destruction. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  between  losing  Ame* 
rica  and  resigning  it,  there  is  no  great  difference;  that  it  is 
not  very  reasonable  to  jump  into  the  sea«  because  the  ship  is 
leaky.  AH  those  evils  may  befall  us,  but  we  need  not  hasten 
tlicm. 

The  dean  of  Gloucester  has  proposed,  and  seems  to  pro« 
pose  it  seriously,  that  we  should  at  once  release  our  claims, 
declare  thciii  masters  of  themselves,  and  whistle  them  down 
the  wind.  His  opinion  is,  that  our  gain  fi*om  them  will  be 
tlie  same,  and  our  expense  less.  What  they  can  have  most 
cheaply  from  Britain,  they  will  still  buy ;  what  they  can  sell 
to  us  at  the  highest  price,  they  will  still  sell. 

It  is,  however,  a  little  hard,  that  having  so  lately  fought 
and  conquei*cd  for  ttieir  safety,  we  should  govern  them  no 
longer.  By  letting  them  loose  before  the  war,  how  many 
millions  might  have  be^n  saved.  One  wild  proposal  is  best 
answered  by  another.  Let  i\s  restore  to  the  French  what  we 
have  taken  from  them.  We  shall  sec  our  colonists  at  oar 
feet,  when  they  have  an  enemy  so  near  them.  Let  us  give 
the  Indians  arms,  and  teach  them  discipline,  and  encourage 
them  now  and  then  to  plunder  a  plantation.  Security  and 
leisure  are  the  parents  of  sedition. 

While  these  different  opinions  ai*e  agitated,  it  seems  to  be 
determined  by  the  legislature,  that  force  shall  be  tried.  Men 
of  the  pen  have  seldom  any  great  skill  in  conquering  king* 
doms,  but  they  liave  strong  inclination  to  give  advice.  I  can- 
not forbear  to  wish,  that  this  commotion  may  end  withoot 
bloodshed,  and  that  the  rebels  may  be  subdued  by  terroor 
rather  than  by  violence;  and  therefore  recommend  such  i 
force  as  may  take  away,  not  only  the  power,  but  the  hope  of 
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nsistance,  and  by  conquering  without  a  battle,  save  many 
ttom  the  Rword. 

If  their  obstinacy  contiitiies  without  actual  hostilities,  it 
may  perhaps  be  mollified  by  turning  out  the  soldiers  to  Free 
quarters,  forbidding  any  personal  cruelty  or  hurt  It  has 
been  proposed,  that  the  slaves  should  be  se4;  free,  an  act  which 
vurely  the  lovers  of  liberty  cannot  but  commend.  If  they 
arc  furnished  with  fire  arms  for  defence,  and  utensils  for  bus* 
bandry,  and  settled  in  some  simple  form  of  government  with- 
in the  country,  they  may  be  more  grateful  and  honest  than 
their  masters. 

Far  be  it  from  any  Englishman  to  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
bis  fellow  subjects.  Those  who  most  deserve  our  resentment 
are  unhappily  at  less  distance.  The  Americans,  when  the 
•tamp  act  was  first  proposed,  undoubtedly  disliked  it,  as 
every  nation  dislikes  an  impost ;  but  they  had  no  thought  of 
resisting  it,  till  they  were  encouraged  and  incited  by  Euro- 
pean intelligence  from  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends, 
bat  who  were  friends  only  to  themselves. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief  let  an  insulted  na- 
tion pour  out  its  vengeance.  With  whatever  design  they 
have  inflamed  this  pernicious  contest,  they  are  themselves 
equally  detestable.  If  they  wish  success  to  the  colonies,  they 
are  traitors  to  this  country ;  if  they  wish  their  defeat,  tliey 
are  traitors  at  once  to  America  and  England.  To  them  and 
tbem  only  must  be  imputed  the  interruption  of  commerce  and 
the  miseries  of  war,  Ihe  soitow  of  tliose  that  shall  be  ruined, 
and  the  blood  of  those  that  shall  fall. 

Since  the  Americans  have  made  it  necessary  to  subdue 
tbem,  may  they  be  subdued  with  tlie  least  injury  possible  to 
tiieir  persons  and  their  possessions  !  When  they  are  reduced 
to  obedience,  may  that  obedience  be  secured  by  stricter  laws 
and  stronger  obligations ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  society,  than  that  errone- 
0Q8  clemency,  which,  when  a  rebellion  is  suppressed,  exacts 
DO  forfeiture  and  establishes  no  securities,  but  leaves  the  re- 
bels in  their  former  state.  Who  would  not  try  the  experi- 
ment which  promises  advantage  without  expense  ?  If  rebels 
once  obtain  a  victory,  their  wishes  are  aGcomplished ;  if  they 
are  defeated,  they  suffer  little,  perhaps  less  nian  their  con- 
querors ;  however  often  they  play  the  game*  the  chance  is 
id  ways  in  their  favour.  In  tlie  mean  time,  they  are  growing 
rich  by  victualling  the  troops  that  we  have  sent  against  them, 
and  perhaps  gain  more  by  the  residence  of  the  army  than 
they  lose  by  the  obstruction  of  their  port 

Their  charters  being  now,  I  supposey  lef^ly  {or&tt»i>  tcA&i 

VOL*  IF. — SA 
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be  modelled  as  shall  appear  most  commodious  to  tho  mother 
country.  Thus  the  privilegeA,  which  are  found  by  expeneace 
liable  to  misuse,  will  be  taken  away,  and  thoee  who  now 
bellow  as  patriots,  bluster  as  soldiers,  and  domineer  as  lq;is- 
lators,  will  sink  into  sober  merchants  and  sUent  planten, 
peaceably  diligent,  and  securely  rich. 

But  there  is  one  writer,  and  perhaps  many  who  do  not 
write,  to  whom  the  contraction  o(  these  pernicious  privilegcn 
appears  very  dangerous,  and  who  startle  at  the  thoughts  of 
England  free  and  Jltnerica  in  chains.  Children  fly  froa 
their  own  shadow,  and  rhetoricians  are  friehted  by  tbctr 
own  voices.  Chains  is  undoubtedly  a  dreadful  woi^ ;  but 
perhaps  the  masters  of  civil  wisdom  may  discover  some  gra- 
dations between  chains  and  anarchy.  Chains  need  not  be 
put  upon  those  who  will  be  restrained  without  them*  This 
contest  may  end  in  the  softer  phrase  of  English  superioritj 
and  American  obedience. 

We  are  told,  that  the  subjection  of  Americans  may  tend  t0 
the  diminution  of  our  own  liberties :  an  event,  which  none 
but  very  perspicacious  politicians  are  able  to  foresee.  If 
slavery  be  thus  fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the 
loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of  negroes  ? 

But  let  us  interrupt  a  while  this  dream  of  conquest  settle* 
ment,  and  supremacy.  Let  us  remember  that  being  to  coa- 
tend,  according  to  one  orator,  with  three  millions  of  wbigs, 
and,  according  to  another,  with  ninety  tiiousand  patriots  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  we  may  possibly  be  checked  in  our  ca- 
reer of  reduction.  We  may  be  reduced  to  fieace  upon  eqsal 
terms,  or  driven  from  the  western  continent,  and  forbidden 
to  violate  a  second  time  the  happy  borders  of  the  land  of 
liberty.  The  time  is  now  perhaps  at  hand,  which  sir  ThooMf 
Brown  predicted  between  jost  and  earnest,' 

When  America  should  no  more  send  out  her  treasure^ 
But  spend  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure. 

If  we  are  allowed  upon  our  defeat  to  stipulate  condition^ 
I  hope  the  treaty  of  Boston  will  permit  us  to  import  into  the 
confederated  cantons  such  products  as  they  do  not  raise,  aid 
such  manufactures  as  they  do  not  make,  and  cannot  buy 
cheaper  from  other  nations,  paying  like  others  the  appointed 
customs ;  that  if  an  English  ship  salutes  a  fort  with  lour 
guns,  it  shall  be  answered  at  least  with  two ;  and  that  if  aa 
Englishman  be  inclined  to  hold  a  plantation,  he  shall  only 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  powers,  and  lie 
suffered,  while  he  lives  inoffensively,  to  retain  his  own  opi- 
nion of  English  rights,  unmolested  in  his  conscionco  by  ai 
oath  of  abjuration. 


A  JOURNEY 


f  TBB 


WESTERN  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


I  HAD  desired  to  visit  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  so  long,  that  I  scarcely  remember  bow  the  wish 
was  originally  excited ;  and  mas  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1773  indttced  to  undertake  the  journey,  by  finding  in  Mr* 
Boswell  a  companion,  whose  acuteness  would  help  my  inqui* 
ry,  and  whose  gaiety  of  conversation  and  civility  of  manners 
are  sufficient  to  counteract  the  inconveniencies  of  travel^  in 
Gomitries  less  hospitable  than  we  have  passed. 

On  the  eigbteeikth  of  August  we  left  Edinburgh  a  city  too 
irell  known  to  admit  description,  and  directed  our  course 
northward,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  accompanied 
tte  first  day  by  another  gentleman,  who  could  stay  with  ua 
•nly  long  enough  to  show  us  bow  much  we  lost  at  separa* 
4ion« 

As  we  crossed  the  Frith  of  Fourth,  our  curiosity  was  at- 
tracted by  Inch  Keith,  a  small  Island,  which  neither  of  my 
companions  had  ever  visited,  though,  l^ing  within  their  view, 
it  had  all  their  lives  solicited  tlieir  notice.  Here,  by  climb- 
ing with  some  difficulty  over  shattered  crags,  we  made  the 
first  experiment  of  unfrequented  coasts.  Inch  Keith  is  no- 
thing more  tlian  a  rock  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth, 
■ot  wholly  bare  of  grass  and  very  fertile  of  thistles.  A  small 
lieard  of  cows  grazes  annually  upon  it  in  the  summer.  It 
•eems  never  to  have  aflbrded .  to  man  or  beast  a  permanent 
habitation. 

We  found  only  ttie  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  not  so  injured  by 
time  but  tliat  it  might  be  easily  restored  to  its  former  state. 
it  seems  never  to  have  been  intendeil  as  a  place  of  strength, 
nor  was  built  to  indure  a  siege,  but  merdy  to  affiird  cover  to 
m  few  soldiers,  who  perhaps  had  the  chai^  of  a  battery,  or 
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were  stationed  to  give  signals  of  approaching  danger.  Theiv 
is  therefore  no  provision  of  water  within  the  walls,  though 
the  spring  is  so  near,  that  it  might  have  been  easily  enclosed. 
One  of  the  stones  had  this  inscription  :  *^  Maria  reg.  1564." 
It  has  probably  been  neglected  from  the  time  that  the  whole 
Island  bad  the  same  king. 

We  left  this  little  Island  with  our  thoughts  employed  a 
while  on  the  different  appearance  that  it  would  have  made* 
if  it  had  been  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  London,  vritk 
the  same  facility  of  approach ;  with  what  emulation  of  price 
a  few  rocky  acres  would  have  been  purchased,  and  with  what 
expensive  industry  they  would  have  been  cultivated  and 
adorned. 

M'hen  we  landed,  we  found  our  chaise  ready,  and  passed 
ilirough  Kinghom,  Kirkaldy  and  Cowpar,  places  not  unlike 
the  small  or  straggling  market  towns  in  those  parts  of 
England  where  commerce  and  manufactures  have  not  yet 
produced  opulence. 

Though  we  wei*e  yet  in  the  most  populous  part  of  Scotland, 
and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  the  capital,  wc  met  few  pas- 
sengers. 

The  roads  are  neither  rough  nor  dirty  ;  and  it  affords  a 
southern  stranger  a  new  kind  of  pleasure  to  travel  so  com- 
modiousl^  without  the  interruption  of  tollgates.  Where  the 
bottom  is  rocky,  as  it  seems  commonly  to  be  in  Scotland,  a 
smooth  way  is  made  indeed  with  great  labour,  but  it  never 
wants  repairs  ;  and  in  those  parts  where  adventitious  mate- 
rials are  necessary,  the  ground  once  so  consolidated  is  rarel; 
broken  ;  for  the  inland  commerce  is  not  great,  nor  are  heavy 
commodities  often  transported  otherwise  than  by  water.  The 
carriages  in  common  use  are  small  carts,  drawn  each  by  om 
little  horse  ;  and  a  man  seems  to  derive  some  degree  of  digni- 
ty and  imiK)rtancc  from  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  two- 
horse  cart 

ST.  ANDREWS. 

At  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  St  Andrews,  a  city 
once  archiepiscopal :  where  that  university  still  subsists  in 
which  philr>sophy  was  formerly  taught  by  Buchanan,  whose 
name  has  as  fair  a  claim  to  immoilality  as  can  be  conferred 
by  modern  latinity,  and  perhaps  a  faii*er  than  ttie  iustabiUty 
of  vernacular  languages  admits. 

We  found,  that  by  the  interposition  of  some  invisible  friend, 
lodgings  had  been  ])rovidcd  for  us  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
professors,  whose  easy  cvnvLvIy  ^.uLcUy  made  us  forget  that 
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¥re  were  strangers ;  and  in  the  whole  time  of  our  stay  we 
were  gratified  by  every  mode  of  kindness,  and  entertained 
with  all  the  elegance  of  lettered  hospitality. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  to  perambulate  a  city^  which  only 
history  shows  to  have  once  flourished,  and  surveyed  the  ruins 
of  ancient  magnificence,  of  which  even  the  ruins  cannot  long 
be  visible,  unless  some  care  be  taken  to  preserve  them  ;  and 
where  is  the  pleasure  of  preserving  such  mournful  memori- 
als ?  They  have  been  till  very  lately  so  much  neglected,  that 
every  man  carrieil  away  the  stones  who  fancied  that  he 
wanted  them. 

The  cathedral,  of  which  the  foundations  may  be  still  traced^ 
and  a  small  part  of  the  wall  is  standing,  appears  to  have  been 
a  spacious  and  majestic  building,  not  unsuitable  to  the  pri- 
macy of  the  kingdom.  Of  the^rchitecture,  the  poor  remains 
can  hardly  exhibit,  even  to  an  artist,  a  sufficient  specimen. 
It  was  demolished,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  tumult  and  vio- 
lence of  Knox*s  reformation. 

Not  far  from  the  catliedral,  on  the  margin  of  tlie  water, 
stands  a  fragment  of  the  castle,  in  which  the  archbishop  an- 
ciently resided.  It  was  never  very  large,  and  was  built  with 
more  attention  to  security  than  pleasure.  Cardinal  Beatoun 
is  said  to  have  had  workmen  employed  in  improving  its  for- 
tifications, at  the  time  when  he  was  murdered  by  the  ruffians 
of  reformation,  in  tlic  manner  of  which  Knox  has  given  what 
he  himself  calls  a  men*y  narrative. 

The  change  of  religion  in  Scotland,  eager  and  vehement 
as  it  was,  rained  an  epidemical  enthusiasm,  compounded  of 
sullen  scrupulousness  and  warlike  fei-ocity,  which,  in  a  people 
whom  idleness  resigned  to  their  own  thoughts,  and  who,  con- 
versing only  with  each  otlier,  suffei-ed  no  dilution  of  their  zeal 
from  the  gradual  influx  of  new  opinions,  was  long  transmitted 
in  its  full  strength  from  the  old  to  the  young,  but  by  trade 
and  intercourse  with  England,  is  now  visibly  abating,  and 
giving  way  too  fast  to  that  laxity  of  practice,  and  indiBerence 
of  opinion  in  which  men,  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  find 
the  middle  point,  too  easily  shelter  themselves  from  rigour 
and  constraint. 

The  city  of  St  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its  arclii-epis- 
copal  pre-eminence,  gradually  decayed :  one  of  its  streets  is 
now  lost;  and  in  those  that  remain,  there  is  tlie  silence  and 
solitude  of  inactive  indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation. 

The  university,  within  a  few  years,  consisted  of  three  col- 
leges, but  is  now  re<luced  to  two :  the  college  of  St.  Leonard 
being  lately  dissolved  by  the  sale  of  its  buildings,  and  the 
appropriation  of  its  revenues  in  the  professors  of  the  two 
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others.  Tlie  chapel  of  the  alienated  college  is  yet  standing, 
a  fabric  not  inelegant  of  external  structure;  but  1  was  id- 
ways,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hindered  fnim  entering  it.  A 
decent  attempt,  as  I  was  since  told,  has  been  maile  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  kind  of  green  house,  by  planting  its  area  with 
shrubs.  This  new  method  of  gardening  is  unsuccessful:  the 
plants  do  not  hitherto  prosper.  To  what  use  it  will  next  be 
put,  1  have  no  pleasure  in  conjecturing.  It  is  something  that 
its  present  state  is  at  least  not  ostentatiously  displayed. 
Where  there  is  yet  shame,  there  may  in  time  be  virtue. 

The  dissolution  of  St.  l^eonanl's  College  was  doubtless  ne- 
cessary ;  but  of  that  necessity  there  is  i-easfin  to  complain. 
It  is  surely  not  witliout  just  rt^proach  that  a  nation,  of  which 
the  commerce  is  hourly  extending,  and  the  wealth  increasing, 
denies  any  participation  of  iti  prosperity  to  its  literar}*  so- 
cieties ;  and  while  its  merchants  or  its  nobles  are  raising  pa- 
laces, suffers  its  universities  to  moulder  into  dust. 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  standing,  one  is  by  the  institution 
of  its  founder  appropriated  to  divinity.  It  i<  said  to  be  ca- 
pable of  containing  fifty  students :  but  more  tlian  one  must 
occupy  a  chamber.  T!ie  library,  wliirli  is  of  late  erection,  is 
not  very  spacious,  but  elegant  and  luminous. 

The  doctor,  by  whom  it  was  sliown,  hoped  to  irritate  or 
subdue  my  English  vanity,  by  tolling  me,  that  we  had  no 
such  repository  of  bo(»ks  in  England. 

St.  Andi-ews  seems  to  be  a  place  eminently  adapted  to  study 
and  education,  being  situated  in  n  ]H)pulous,  yet  a  cheap  roun- 
tr}',  and  exi)osing  the  minds  and  mannei*s  of  young  men  neither 
to  the  levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a  capital  city,  nor  to  the 
gross  luxury  of  a  town  of  commerce,  places  naturally  unpro- 
pitious  to  learning;  in  one  the  desire  of  knowledge  easily 
gives  way  to  the  love  of  pleasni-e,  and  in  the  other,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  yielding  to  the  love  of  money. 

The  students  however  are  i-ejiresented  as  at  this  time  not 
exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it  may  be  some  obstruction 
to  their  increase  tliat  there  is  no  episcopal  clia|>el  in  the  plaoe. 
I  saw  no  reason  for  imputing  their  paucity  to  the  present 
professors;  nor  can  the  expense  of  an  academical  education 
be  very  reasonably  objected.  A  student  of  the  highest  class 
may  keep  his  annual  session,  or,  as  the  fCnglish  call  it,  his 
term,  which  lasts  seven  montlis,  for  about  fiCteen  i)ouiids,  and 
one  of  lower  rank  for  less  than  ten ;  in  wliirh,  board,  Iwlg- 
ing,  and  instruction  are  all  included.  The  chief  magistrate 
resident  in  the  university,  answering  to  our  vice-chancellor, 
and  to  the  rectnr  maffnijftcus  on  the  continent,  had  commonly 
the  title  of  Lord  Ki^ctor*,  WXVi^vw^  addressed  only  as  Mr 
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Rector  in  an  inauguratonr  speech  by  the  present  chancellor, 
he  has  fallen  from  bis  former  dignity  of  style.  Lordship  was 
▼cry  liberally  annexed  by  our  ancestors  to  any  station  or 
character  of  dignity :  they  said,  the  Lord  Greneral,  and  Lord 
Ambassador;  so  we  still  say,  my  Lord,  to  tlie  judge  upon  the 
circuit,  and  yet  retain  in  our  liturgy,  the  Lords  of  the  Coun« 
cil. 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  religious  buildings,  we  came 
to  two  vaults  over  which  had  formerly  stood  the  house  of  the 
sub-prior.  One  of  the  vaults  was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman, 
who  claime«l  the  right  of  abode  there,  as  the  widow  of  a  man 
whose  atire.stors  had  possessed  the  same  gloomy  mansion  for 
no  less  tiian  four  generations.  The  right  however  it  began, 
was  considered  as  established  by  legal  prescription,  and  the 
old  woman  lives  undisturbed.  She  thinks  however  that  she 
has  a  claim  to  something  more  than  sufferance;  for  as  her 
husband's  name  was  Bruce,  she  is  allied  to  royalty,  and  told 
Mr.  BoswelU  that  when  there  were  persons  of  quality  In  the 
place,  she  was  distinguished  by  some  notice ;  that  indeed  she 
u  now  neglected,  but  she  spias  a  tliread,  has  the  company  of 
a  cat,  and  is  troublesome  to  nobody. 

Having  now  seen  whatever  this  ancient  city  oflTered  to  our 
oiriosity,  we  left  it  with  g^ood  wishes,  having  reason  to  be 
liighly  pleased  with  the  attention  that  was  paid  us.  But 
whoever  surveys  the  world  must  sec  many  things  that  give 
him  pain.  The  kindness  of  the  professors  did  not  contribute 
to  abate  tlie  uneasy  remembrance  of  an  university  declining, 
m  college  alienated,  and  a  church  profaned  and  hastening  to 
the  ground. 

St  Andrews  indeed  has  formerly  suffered  more  atrocious 
rmvages  and  more  extensive  destruction,  bat  recent  evils  af- 
fect with  greater  force.  We  were  reconciled  to  the  sight  of 
archi-episcopal  ruins.  The  distance  of  a  calamity  from  the 
present  time  seems  to  preclude  the  mind  from  contact  or  sym- 
pathy. Events  long  past  are  barely  known ;  the^  are  not 
Sllsidered.  We  reail  with  as  little  emotion  the  violence  of 
BOX  and  his  followers,  as  the  irruptions  of  Alaric  and  the 
Goths.  Had  the  university  been  destroyed  two  centuries 
ago,  we  should  not  have  regretted  it ;  but  to  see  it  pining  in 
decay,  and  struggling  for  life,  fills  the  mind  with  mournful 
images  and  inefi^tual  wishes. 

ABRRBROTHICK. 


As  we  knew  sorrow  and  wishes  to  be  vain,  it  was  now  our 
bwiness  to  mind  our  way.  The  roads  of  Scotland  afibrd  litOa 
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diversion  to  llic  traveller,  who  seldom  sees  liimKelf  either  eii> 
countered  or  overtaken,  and  who  has  nothing  to  contemplatt 
but  grounds  that  have  no  visible  boundaries,  or  are  separated 
by  walls  ol*  loose  stone.  From  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to 
St.  Andrews  1  have  never  seen  a  single  tree,  which  I  did  not 
believe  to  liave  grown  up  far  within  the  present  century. 
Now  and  then  about  a  gentleman's  house  stands  a  small  plan- 
tation, which  in  Scotch  is  called  a  policy^  but  of  these  there 
aiT  few,  and  those  few  all  very  young.  The  variety  of  son 
and  shade  is  here  utterly  unknown.  There  is  no  tree  for 
either  shelter  or  timber.  The  oak  and  the  thorn  is  equally 
a  sti'anger,  and  the  whole  country  is  extended  in  uniform 
nakedness,  except  that  in  the  road  between  Rirkaldy  and 
Co\\7)ar,  1  passed  for  a  few  yards  between  two  hedges.  A 
tree  might  be  a  show  in  Scotland^  as  a  horse  in  Venice.  At 
St.  Andrews  Mr.  Boswell  found  only  (me,  and  recommended 
it  to  my  notice ;  I  told  him  tiiat  it  was  rough  and  low,  or 
looked  as  if  I  thought  so.  l^liis,  said  he,  is  nothing  to  another 
a  few  miles  off.  1  was  still  less  delighted  to  hear  that  another 
taec  was  not  to  be  seen  nearer.  Nay.  said  a  gentleman  that 
stood  by,  1  know  but  of  this  and  that  tree  in  the  countj*. 

The  lowlands  of  Scotland  had  once  undoubtedly  an  equal 
jjortion  of  woods  with  other  countries.  Forests  are  evert 
where  gradually  diminished,  as  architecture  and  cultivation 
prevail  hy  the  increase  of  |)eople  and  the  introduction  of  aits. 
Out  1  believee  few  regions  have  been  denuded  like  this,  where 
many  centuries  must  have  passed  in  waste  without  the  least 
thought  of  futui-e  su]>ply.  Davies  observes  in  his  account  of 
IiTland.  that  no  Irishman  had  ever  planted  an  orchanl.  For 
that  negligence  some  excuse  might  i)e  di*awn  from  an  unset- 
tled state  of  life,  and  the  instability  of  pro])erty  ;  but  in 
Scotland  possession  has  long  been  secure,  and  inheritance  re- 
gular, yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  before  the  union  any 
man  between  Edinburgii  and  England  had  ever  set  a  ti'ee. 

Of  this  improvidence  no  other  account  can  be  given  than 
that  it  probably  began  in  times  of  tumult,  and  continued  be- 
cause it  bad  begun.  Established  custom  is  not  easily  broken, 
till  some  great  e\eiit  shakes  the  whole  system  of  things.,  and 
life  seems  to  rocommenre  ui)on  new  principles.  That  before 
the  union  tlie  Scots  bad  little  trade  and  little  money,  is  no 
valid  apology :  for  plantation  is  the  least  expensive  of  all 
methods  of  improvement.  To  drop  a  seed  into  the  ground 
can  cost  nc»tbiiig,  and  the  trouble  is  not  great  of  protecting 
the  young  ])lant,  till  it  is  out  of  danger;  though  it  must  be 
allowed  to  have  some  diiliculty  in  places  like  these,  wheiT 
r.'iey  liave  neither  wooA  for  v^Vvs^Av^s*  \v\v  thoras  for  hedges. 
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Our  waj  was  over  the  Firth  of  Tay,  where^  tlMiii|^  tiie 
water  was  not  wide^  we  paid  four  shillings  for  ferrying  the 
chaise.  In  Scotland  the  necessaries  of  life  are  easily  procur- 
edy  but  superfluities  and  elegancies  are  of  the  same  price  at 
bast  as  in  England,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  much 
dearer. 

We  stopped  a  while  at  Dundee,  where  I  remember  nothing 
remarkable,  and  mounting  our  chaise  again,  came  about  the 
dose  of  the  day  to  Aberbrothick. 

The  monastery  of  Aberbrothick  is  of  great  renown  in  the 
history  of  Scotland.  Its  ruins  aflford  ample  testimony  of  its 
ittcient  magnificence :  its  extent  might,  I  suppose,  easily  be 
Iband  by  following  the  walls  among  the  grass  and  weeds,  and 
its  height  is  known  by  some  parts  yet  standing.  The  arch 
sf  one  of  the  gates  is  entire,  and  of  another  only  so  far  dila^ 
pidated  as  to  diversify  the  appearance.  A  square  apartment 
sf  great  loftiness  is  yet  standing ;  its  use  I  could  not  coiyec« 
tare,  as  its  elevation  was  very  disproportionate  to  its  area. 
Two  comer  towers  particularly  attracted  our  attention.  Mr. 
Boswelly  whose  inquisitivenefis  is  seconded  by  great  activity, 
icrambled  in  at  a  high  window,  but  found  the  stairs  within 
broken,  and  could  not  reach  the  top.  Of  the  other  tower  we 
were  told  that  the  inhabitants  sometimes  climbed  it,  but  we 
lid  not  immediately  discern  the  entrance,  and  as  the  ni^ht 
uras  gathering  upon  us,  thought  proper  to  desist  Men  skill* 
Ml  in  architecture  might  do  what  we  did  not  attempt :  they 
night  probably  form  an  exact  ground  plot  of  this  venerable 
sdifice.  They  may  from  some  parts  yet  standing  conjecture 
Its  general  form,  and  perhaps,  by  comparing  it  with  other 
buildings  of  the  same  kind  and  the  same  age,  attain  an  idea 
rrry  near  to  truth.  I  should  scarcely  have  regretted  my 
journey,  had  it  afforded  nothing  more  ttuui  the  sight  of  Abcr- 


MONTROSE. 

Leaving  these  fragments  of  magnificence,  we  travelled  on 
to  Montrose,  which  we  surveyed  in  the  morning,  and  found 
it  well  built  airy,  and  clean.  The  town-house  is  a  handsome 
fabric  with  a  portico.  We  then  went  to  view  the  English 
chapel,  and  found  a  small  church,  clean  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  with  commodious  galleries, 
and,  what  was  yet  less  expected,  with  an  organ. 

At  our  inn  we  did  not  find  a  reception  such  as  we  thought 
proportionate  to  the  commercial  opulence  of  the  place ;  but 
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Mr.  Boswell  desired  me  to  observe  that  the  inn-keeper  wu 
an  Englishman,  and  I  then  defended  him  as  well  as  I  could. 

When  I  had  proceeded  this  far,  I  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving what  I  had  never  heard^  that  there  were  many  beg- 
gars in  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh  the  proportion  is,  I  thinkf 
not  less  than  in  London^  and  in  the  smaller  places  it  is  br 
greater  than  in  English  towns  of  the  same  extent.  It  mu^ 
however  be  allowed,  that  they  are  not  importunate  nor  clamor- 
ous. They  solicit  silently^  or  very  moidestlyt  and  therefore^ 
though  their  behaviour  may  strike  with  more  force  the  heart 
of  a  stranger,  they  are  certainly  in  danger  of  missing  Ab 
attention  of  their  countrymen.  Novelty  has  always  sobi 
pow^ ;  an  unaccustomed  mode  of  begging  excites  an  nnac* 
customed  degree  of  pity.  But  the  force  of  novelty  is  by  ill 
ovm  nature  soon  at  an  end  ;  the  efficacy  of  outcry  and  perie- 
.yerance  is  permanent  and  certain. 

The  road  from  Montrose  exhibited!  a  continuation  of  thi 
same  appearances.  The  country  is  still  naked,  tlie  hedgfs 
arc  of  stone,  and  the  fields  so  generally  ploughed,  that  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  where  grass  is  found  for  the  horses  that  till  tlif  m. 
The  harvest  which  was  almost  ripe,  appeai-ed  very  plentiful 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Boswell  observed  that  we  were 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  house  of  lord  Monboddo.  The 
magnetism  of  his  conversation  easily  drew  us  out  of  our  w'aj, 
and  the  eutei'tainment  whirh  we  received  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  recompense  for  a  much  gi^ater  deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgli.  as  tliey  are  less  frequentfii 
must  be  expected  to  grow  gradually  i*ougher ;  but  they  wer» 
hitliei*to  by  no  means  incommodious.  We  travelled  on  with 
the  gentle  space  of  a  Scotcli  driver,  who  having  no  rivab  ia 
expinlition,  neither  gives  himself  nor  his  horse  unnecessary 
trouble.  We  did  not  affect  the  impatience  we  did  not  feel,  bat 
were  satisfied  witli  the  company  of  each  other,  as  well  riding 
in  the  chaise,  as  sitting  at  an  inn.  The  night  and  the  daj 
ai*c  e(|ually  solitary  and  equally  safe:  for  where  there  aresQ 
few  travellers.,  why  should  there  be  robbers. 

ABEkUEEN. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Aberdeen,  and  found  the  \an  so 
lull,  tliat  we  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission,  till 
Mr.  Boswell  made  himself  known  :  his  name  overpowered 
all  objection,  and  we  found  a  very  good  house  and  civil 
treatment 

I  received  the  next  day  a  very  kind  letter  from  Sir  Alexan- 
der Gordon,  whom  1  had  formerly  known  in  London,  and 
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Efler  t  cesMtion  of  alt  interconrse  for  near  twenty  years,  meet 
Imts  nrofessor  of  physic  in  the  king's  college.  Such  unex- 
pected renewals  of  acquaintance  may  be  numbered  among 
the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  life. 

The  knowledge  of  one  professor  soon  procured  me  the  no^ 
lice  of  tiie  rest,  and  I  did  not  want  any  token  of  regard*  be^ 
ing  conducted  wherever  there  was  any  thing  which  I  desired 
to  see,  and  entertained  at  once  with  (he  noirelty  of  the  placey 
tad  the  kindness  of  communication* 

To  write  of  the  cities  of  our  own  island  with  the  solemnity 
of  gec^^phtcal  description,  as  if  we  had  been  cast  upon  a 
■ewly  discovered  coast,  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  frivolous 
ostentation ;  yet  as  Scotland  is  little  known  to  the  greater 
part  of  thote  who  may  read  these  observations^  it  is  not  su- 
perflaons  to  relate,  Uiat  under  the  name  of  Aberdeen  are  com* 
prised  two  towns,  standing  about  a  mile  distant  from  each 
.  other,  but  governed,  I  think,  by  the  same  magistrates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  episcopal  city,  in  which  are 
Otill  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  cathedral.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  town  in  decay,  having  been  situated,  in  times 
when  commerce  was  jet  unstudied,  with  very  little  attentioa 
to  the  commodiousness  of  the  harbour. 

New  Aberdeen  has  all  the  bustle  of  prosperous  trade,  and  alt 
the  show  of  increasing  opufenco.  It  inbuilt  by  the  waterside. 
The  houses  are  large  and  lofty,  and  the  streets  spacious  and 
clean.  They  build  almost  wholly  with  the  eranite  used  in  tho 
sew  pavement  of  the  streets  of  London,  which  is' well  known* 
BOt  to  want  hardness,  yet  they  shape  it  easily.  It  is  beautifnV 
and  must  be  very  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  are  chiefly  exercised  bj 
flie  merchants  of  Aberdeen^  I  have  not  inquired.  The  manu- 
ftcture  which  forces  itself  upon  a  stranger's  eye  i»  that  of 
knit  stockings,  on  which  me  women  of  the  lower  class  art 
visibly  employed. 

In  each  of  these  towns  tiiere  is  a  college  or  in  stricter  lan^ 
gnage  an  university ;  for  in  botii  there  are  professors  of  the 
same  parts  of  learning,  and  the  colleges  hold  their  sessions 
and  confer  degrees  separately,  with  totu  independence  of  one 
on  the  other. 

In  Old  Aberieea  stands  th6  lung's  cSOllem,  of  which  the 
first  president  was  Hector  Boece,  Or  Boethiiis,  who  may  be 
jpstly  reverenced  as  one  of  the  revivers  of  el^ant  learning, 
vflien  he  studied  at  Paris,  he  was  acquainted  with  Erasmus, 
who  afterwards  gave  him  a  public  testimony  of  his  esteem, 
by  inscribing  to  him  a  catalogue  of  his  wotkM.    The  stylo  of 
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Bpethius,  though,  perhaps  not  always  rigorously  pure,  is 
formed  with  great  diligence  upon  ancient  models,  and  wholly 
uninfected  with  monastic  barbarity.  His  history  is  written 
witli  elegance  and  vigour,  but  his  fabulousness  and  credulitj 
are  justly  blame^l.  His  fabulousness,  if  he  was  the  author  of 
the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology  can  be  made ;  but 
his  credulity  may  he  excused  in  an  age  when  all  men  were 
credulous.  Learning  was  then  rising  on  the  world ;  but  agn 
so  long  accustomed  to  darkness,  were  too  much  dazzled  yiWk 
its  light  to  sec  any  thing  distinctly.  The  first  race  of  schilars 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  sometime  after,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to  think,  and  were 
therefore  more  studious  of  elegance  than  of  truth.  The  cos- 
temporaries  of  Boethius  thought  it  sufficient  to  know  wbit 
the  ancients  had  delivered.  The  examination  of  tenets  and  of 
facts  w&s  resented  for  another  generation. 

Boethius,  as  president  of  the  university,  enjoyed  a  revenw. 
of  forty  Scottish  marks,  about  two  pounds  four  shillings  and 
six  pence  of  sterling  money.  In  the  present  age  of  trade  and 
taxes,  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagination  so  to  raise  tbc 
value  of  money,  or  so  to  diminish  the  demstnds  of  life,  as  to 
suppose  four-and-forty  shillings  a  year  an  honourable  stipend; 
yet  it  was  probably  equal,  not  only  to  the  needs,  but  to  the 
rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  England  was  undoubtedlj 
to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five  to  one,  and  it  is  known  that 
Henry  the  Eighth,  among  whose  faults  avarice  was  never 
iTckoned,  granted  to  Roger  Ascham,  as  ai-eward  for  his  learn- 
ing, a  pension  often  pounds  a  year. 

The  other,  called  the  Marischal  College^  is  in  the  new  town. 
The  hall  is  large  and  well  lighted.  One  of  its  ornaments  is 
the  picture  of  Arthur  Johnson,  who  was  principal  of  the  col* 
lege,  and  who  holds  among  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland  the 
next  place  to  the  elegant  Buchanan. 

In  the  library  1  was  shown  some  curiosities :  a  Hebrew 
manuscript  of  exquisite  ])enmaiiship.  and  a  Latin  translation 
of  Aristotle's  Politics,  by  Leonardus  Aretinus,  written  in  the 
Roman  character  witli  nicety  and  beauty,  which  as  the  art  of 
printing  has  made  them  no  longer  necessary,  are  not  now  to 
be  found.  This  was  one  of  tlie  latest  peiformances  of  the 
transcribers,  for  Aretinus  died  but  about  twenty  years  before 
typograpliy  was  invented.  This  version  has  been  printed, 
and  may  be  found  in  libraries,  but  is  little  read  :  for  the  same 
books  have  been  since  translated  both  by  Victorius  and  Lam- 
binus,  who  lived  in  an  age  more  cultivated,  but  |ierliaps  owed 
in  part  to  Aretinus  that  they  were  able  to  excel  him.    Much 
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is  due  to  those  who  first  broke  the  way  to  knowledge,  and 
left  only  to  their  successors  the  task  of  smoothing  it 

In  both  these  colleges  the  methods  of  instruction  are  nearly 
tile  same ;  the  lectures  differing  only  by  the  accidental  differ- 
ence of  diligence,  or  ability  in  the  professors.  The  students 
wear  scarlet  gowns,  and  the  professors  black,  which  is,  I 
believe,  the  academical  dress  in  all  the  Scottish  universities, 
except  that  of  Edinburgh*  where  the  scholars  are  not  distin- 
guished by  any  particular  habit  In  the  King's  College  there 
IS  kept  a  public  table,  but  the  scholars  of  the  Marischal  Col- 
lege are  boarded  in  tlie  town.  The  expense  of  living  is  here, 
according  to  the  information  that  I  could  obtain,  somewhat 
more  than  at  St  Andrews. 

The  course  of  education  is  extended  to  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  those  who  take  a  degree,  who  are  not  many,  be- 
come masters  of  arts ;  and  whoever  is  a  master  may,  if  he 
{leases,  immediately  commence  doctor.  The  title  of  doctor, 
owever,  was  for  a  considerable  time  bestowed  only  on  phy- 
sicians. The  advocates  are  examined  and  approved  by  their 
ewn  body :  the  ministers  were  not  ambitious  of  titles,  or  were 
afraid  of  being  censured  for  ambition ;  and  the  doctorate  in 
every  faculty  was  commonly  given  or  sold  into  other  coun- 
tries. The  ministers  are  now  reconciled  to  distinction,  and 
as  it  must  always  happen  that  some  will  excel  others,  have 
thought  graduation  a  proper  testimony  of  uncommon  abilities 
er  acquisitions. 

The  indiscriminate  collation  of  degrees  has  justly  taken- 
away  that  respect  which  they  originafl  v  claim^,  as  stamps 
by  which  the  literary  value  of  men  so  distinguished  was  au- 
tiioritatively  denoted.  That  academical  honours,  or  any 
•thers,  should  be  conferred  with  exact  proportion  to  merit,  is 
more  than  human  judgment  or  human  integrity  have  given 
reason  to  expect  Perhaps  degrees  in  universities  cannot  be 
better  adjusted  by  any  general  rule  than  by  the  length  of 
time  passed  in  the  public  profession  of  learning.  An  English 
•r  Irish  doctorate  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  very  young  man, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  what  is  likewise  by  experi- 
ence commonly  found  true,  that  he  who  is  by  age  qualified  to 
be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  much  time  gained  learning  suflicient 
not  to  disgrace  the  title,  or  wit  sufficient  not  to  desire  it. 

The  Scotch  universities  hold  but  one  term  or  session  in  the 
year.  That  of  St  Andrew's  continues  eight  months,  that  of 
Aberdeen  only  five,  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of 
April. 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  English  chapel,  in  which  the  con- 
gregation was  numerous  and  splendid.    Tto  Conn  ^(  Y^h&^ 
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Worship  used  by  fhe  church  of  England,  is  in  Scotland'  h^ 
gaily  practised  in  licensed  chapels  served  by  clergymen  of 
English  or  Irish  ordination,  and  by  tacit  connivance  quietly 
permitted  in  separate  congregations,  supplied  with  ministers 
by  the  successors  of  the  bishops  who  were  deprived  at  the  re- 
volution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  August  21.  On  Mon- 
day we  were  invited  into  the  town  halK  where  I  had  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  given  me  by  the  lord  provost  The  honov 
conferred  had  all  the  decorations  that  politeness  could  add, 
and  what  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  have  had  to  say  of  any 
city  south  of  the  Tweed,  I  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for 
a  fee. 

The  parchment  containing  the  record  of  admission  is  with 
the  seal  appending,  fastened  to  a  ribband,  and  worn  for  one 
day  by  the  new  citizen  in  his  hat. 

By  a  lady  who  saw  us  at  the  chapel,  the  earl  of  Enrol  wis 
informed  of  our  arrival,  and  we  had  the  honour  of  an  invita- 
tion to  his  seat,  called  Slane's  Castle,  as  I  am  told,  impro- 
perly, fi*om  the  castle  of  that  name,  which  once  stood  at  a 
place  not  far  distant. 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  stony,  and  continu- 
ed equally  naked  of  all  vegetable  decoration.  We  travelled 
over  a  tract  of  ground  near  the  sea,  which  not  long  ago  suf- 
fered a  very  uncommon  and  unexpected  calamity.  The  sand 
of  the  shore  was  raised  by  a  tempest  in  such  quantities,  and 
carried  to  such  a  distance,  that  an  estate  was  overwhelmed 
and  lost.  Such  and  so  hopeless  was  the  barrenness  superin** 
duced,  that  the  owner,  when  he  was  required  to  pay  the  usual 
tax,  desired  rather  to  resign  the  ground; 

SLANE'S  CASTLE.    THE  BULLEU  OF  BUCHAN. 

We  came  in  the  afternoon  to  Slane's  Castle,  built  upon  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  walls  of  one  of  the  towers  seem 
only  a  continuation  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot  of  which 
is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  walk  round  the  house  seemed 
impracticable.  From  the  windows  the  eye  wanders  over  the 
sea  that  separates  Scotland  from  Nor^-ay,  and  when  the 
winds  beat  with  violence,  miist  enjoy  all  the  terrific  gran- 
deur of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  I  would  not  for  my  amuse- 
ment wish  for  a  storm ;  but  as  storms,  whether  wished  or  not, 
will  sometimes  happen,  I  may  say,  without  violation  of  hu- 
manity, that  I  should  willingly  look  out  upon  them  firon^ 
Slane's  Castle. 

When  we  were  about  to- take  our  leave,  our  departure  wM 
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prohibited  by  the  countess,  tiU  we  should  have  seen  two  pla- 
ces upon  the  coasty  which  she  rightly  considered  as  worthy  of 
curiosity.  Dun  Buy,  aud  the  BuUer  of  Buchan,  to  which  Mr. 
Boyd  very  l&indly  conducted  us. 

Dun  Buy,  which  in  Erse  is  said  to  signify  the  Yellow 
Rock,  is  a  double  protuberance  of  stone,  open  to  the  main 
sea  on  one  side,  and  parted  from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow 
channel  on  the  other.  It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  from 
the  dung  of  innumerable  sea  fowls,  which  in  the  spring  choose 
this  place  as  convenient  for  incubation,  and  have  their  eges 
and  tlieir  young  taken  in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  biros 
that  fiTquent  this  rock  has,  as  we  are  told,  its  body  not  lar« 
ger  than  a  duck's,  and  yet  lays  eggs  as  large  as  those  of  a 
goose.  This  bird  is  by  the  inhabitants  named  a  Coot.  That 
which  is  called  Coot  in  England  is  here  a  Cooter. 

Upon  these  rocks  there  was  notliing  that  could  long  detain 
attention,  and  we  soon  turned  our  eyes  to  the  Buller,  or 
Bouilloir  of  Buchan,  which  no  man  can  see  with  indifference, 
who  has  either  sense  of  danger,  or  delight  in  rarity.  It  is  a 
rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united  on  one  side  with  a 
iiigh  shore,  and  on  the  other  rising  steep  to  a  great  height, 
above  the  main  sea.  The  top  is  open,  from  which  may  bo 
seen  a  dark  gulf  of  water  which  flows  into  the  cavity,  through 
a  breach  maide  in  the  lower  part  of  the  enclosing  rock.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  well  bordered  with  a  wall.  The 
edge  of  the  Buller  is  not  wide,  and  to  those  that  walk  round, 
appears  very  narrow.  He  that  ventures  to  look  downward, 
aees  that  if  his  foot  should  slip,  he  must  fall  from  his  dr^id- 
ful  elevation  upon  stones  on  one  side,  or  into  the  water  on 
the  other.  We  however  went  round,  and  were  glad  when  the 
circuit  was  completed. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  sea,  we  saw  some  boats,  and 
rowers,  and  resolve  to  explore  the  Buller,  at  the  bottom.  We 
entered  the  arch,  which  the  water  had  made,  and  found  our- 
selves in  a  place,  which,  though  we  could  not  think  ourselves 
in  danger,  we  could  scarcely  survey  without  some  recoil  of 
the  mind.  Tlie  basin  in  which  we  floated  was  nearly  circu- 
lar, perhaps  tliirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were  enclosed  by 
a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side  to  a  height  which 
produced  the  idea  of  insurmountable  confinement.  The  in- 
terception of  all  lateral  light  caused  a  dismal  riooni.  Round 
us  was  a  perpendicular  rock,  above  us  the  distent  sky,  and 
below  an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If  I  had  any  ma- 
lice against  a  walking  spirit,  instead  of  laying  him  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  I  would  condemn  him  to  reside  in  the  Buller  of 
Buchan. 
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But  terrour  ^  ithout  danger  is  only  one  of  the  sports  of 
fancy^  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the  mind  that  is  permitted  no 
longer  than  it  pleases.  We  wei*e  soon  at  leisure  to  examine 
the  place  with  minute  inspection,  and  found  many  cavities 
which,  as  tlie  watermen  told  us,  went  backward  to  a  depth 
which  they  had  never  explored.  Their  extent  we  had  not 
time  to  try ;  they  are  said  to  serve  different  purposes.  La- 
dies come  hither  sometimes  in  tlie  summer  with  collationi^ 
and  smugglers  make  them  storehouses  for  clandestine  mer* 
chandise.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  the  pirates  of  an- 
cient  times  often  used  them  as  magazines  of  arms,  or  rep08i« 
tories  of  plunder. 

To  the  little  vessel  used  by  the  northern  rowers,  the  Buller 
may  have  served  as  a  shelter  from  storms,  and  perhaps  as  t 
retreat  from  enomirs  :  V\e  entrance  might  have  been  stopped, 
or  guarded  witii  lii'i>^  <  iHiculty,  and  though  the  vessels  that 
wore  stationed  wilhir.  « ouM  have  been  batterefl  with  stones 
showered  on  them  from  above,  yet  the  crews  would  have  lain 
safe  in  the  caverns. 

Next  morning  we  continued  our  journey,  pleased  with  oar 
reception  at  Slane's  Castle,  of  which  we  liati  now  leisui'e  to 
recount  the  grandeur  an  .  the  elegance  ;  for  our  way  afforded 
us  few  topics  of  conversation.  The  ground  was  neither  un- 
cultivated nor  unfruitful ;  but  it  was  still  all  arable.  Of 
flocks  or  herds  there  was  no  ap|>earance.  I  had  now  travel- 
led two  hundred  miles  in  Scotland,  and  seen  only  one  tree 
not  younger  than  myself. 

BAMFF. 

TTe  dined  this  day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Frazer  of  Streich- 
ton,  who  showed  us  in  his  grounds  some  stones  yet  standing 
of  a  Druidicalcii*cle,  and  what  I  began  to  think  more  worthy 
of  notice,  some  forest  trees  of  full  growth. 

At  night  wc  came  to  Bamff,  w  here  1  remember  nothing 
that  particularly  claimed  my  attention.  The  ancient  towns 
of  Scotland  have  generally  an  appi'arancc  unusual  to  Eng- 
lishmen. The  houses,  whether  gi-eat  or  small,  arc  for  the 
most  part  built  of  stones.  Their  ends  arc  now  and  then 
next  the  streets,  and  the  entrance  into  them  is  very  often  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  which  i-eaches  up  to  the  second  story  :  ibc 
floor  whicli  is  level  with  the  ground  being  entered  only  by 
stairs  descending  w  itiiin  the  house. 

The  art  of  joining  scpiares  of  glass  witli  lead  is  little  used 
in  Scotland,  and  in  some  places  is  totally  forgotten.  The 
fi*ames  of  their  windows  avc  ail  of  woo<l.    They  are  more 
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fragal  of  their  glass  than  tlie  English,  and  will  often,  in 
houses  not  otherwise  mesLUf  compose  a  square  of  two  pieces, 
not  joining  like  cracked  glass,  but  with  one  edge  laid  per- 
haps  half  an  inch  over  the  other.  Their  windows  do  not  move 
■pon  hinges,  but  are  pushed  up  and  drawn  down  in  grooves. 

Jet  they  are  seldom  accommodated  with  weights  and  pulleys, 
[ethat  would  have  his  window  open  must  hold  it  with  his 
hand,  unless  what  may  be  sometimes  found  among  good  con- 
trivers, there  be  a  nail  which  he  may  stick  into  a  hole,  to 
keep  it  from  falling. 

^  What  can  be  done  without  some  uncommon  trouble  or  par- 
ticular expedient  will  not  often  be  done  at  all.  The  incom- 
nodiousness  of  the  Scotch  windows  keep  them  very  close  shut. 
The  necessity  of  ventilating  human  habitations  has  not  yet 
been  found  by  our  northern  neighbours  ;  and  even  in  houses 
well  built  and  elegantly  furnished,  a  stranger  may  be  some- 
times forgiven,  if  he  allows  himself  to  wish  for  fresh  air. 

These  diminutive  observations  seem  to  take  away  some- 
thing from  the  dignity  of  writing,  and  therefore  are  never 
communicated  but  witii  hesitation,  and  a  little  fear  of  abase- 
ment and  contempt.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  life 
consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions,  or  elegant  en- 
joyments ;  the  greater  part  of  our  time  passes  in  compliance 
with  necessities,  in  the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the 
removal  of  small  inconveniencies,  in  the  procurement  of  pet- 
ty pleasures;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease,  as  the  main 
stream  of  life  glides  on  smoothly,  or  Is  rulBed  by  small  ob- 
fltacles  and  frequent  interruption.  The  true  state  of  every 
nation  is  the  state  of  common  life.  The  manners  of  a  people 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  learning,  or  the  palaces 
of  greatness,  where  the  national  character  is  obscured  or  ob- 
Kterated  by  travel  or  instruction,  by  philosophy  or  vanity ; 
nor  is  public  happiness  to  be  estimated  by  the  assemblies  of 
tfie  gay,  or  the  banquets  of  the  rich.  The  great  mass  of 
nations  is  neither  rich  nor  gay  :  they  whose  aggregate  con- 
stitutes the  people,  are  found  in  the  streets  and  the  villages, 
in  the  shops  and  farms  ;  and  from  them,  collectively  consi- 
dered, must  the  measure  of  general  prosperity  be  taken.  As 
they  approach  to  delicacy,  a  nation  is  i^ned  :  as  their  con- 
veniencies  are  multiplied,  a  nation,  at  least  a  commercial 
■mtion,  must  be  denominated  wealthy. 

ELGIN. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at  Bamff,  we  set  out  in  the 
morning,  and  having  breakfasted  at  Collen,  about  noo^casM. 

vox-  lY.^'S  C 
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to  Efgiiiy  where,  in  the  inn  that  we  sapposed  the  best,  a  din- 
er was  set  before  us,  which  we  could  not  eat.  This  was  the 
first  time,  and  except  one  the  last,  that  I  found  any  reason  to 
complain  of  a  Scottish  table ;  and  such  disappointments,  I 
suppose,  must  be  expected  in  every  country,  where  there  is 
no  great  frequency  of  travellers. 

The  ruins  of  the  cathednd  of  EIrin  afforded  us  another 
proof  of  the  waste  of  reformation  ••  There  is  enough  yci  re- 
maining to  show,  that  it  was  once  magnificent.  Its  whok 
plot  is  easily  traced.  On  tlie  north  side  of  the  cboin  the 
chapter-house,  which  is  roofed  with  an  arch  of  stone,  r^ 
mains  entire  ;  and  on  the  south  side,  another  mass  of  build* 
ing,  which  we  could  not  enter,  is  preserved  by  the  care  of 
the  family  of  Gordon ;  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  a  mam 
of  fragments. 

A  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hands,  which  deduced  firoB 
sufficient  authorities  the  history  of  this  venerable  ruin.  The 
church  of  Elgin  had,  in  the  intestine  tumults  of  the  bari^a- 
rous  ages,  been  laid  waste  by  the  irruption  of  a  Highiami 
chief,  whom  the  bishop  liad  offended  ;  but  it  was  graduallj 
restored  to  the  state  of  which  the  traces  may  be  now  discern- 
ed, and  was  at  last  not  destroyed  by  the  tumultuous  violence 
of  Knox,  but  more  shamefully  suffered  to  dilapidate  by  de- 
liberate robbery  and  frigid  indifference.  There  is  still  extaiit» 
in  the  books  of  the  council,  an  order,  of  which  I  cannot  re- 
member the  date,  but  which  was  doubtless  Issued  after  tk 
reformation,  directing  that  the.  lead,  which  covers  the  two 
cathedrals  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  shall  be  taken  away,  aad 
converted  into  money  for  the  support  of  the  army.  A  Scotch 
army  was  in  those  times  very  cheaply  kept ;  yet  the  lead  of 
two  churches  must  have  bom  so  small  a  proportion  to  aaj 
military  expense,  that  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  the  reason  al- 
leged to  be  merely  popular,  and  the  money  intended  for  sone 
private  purse.  The  order  however  was  obeyed  ;  the  twe 
churches  were  stripped,  and  the  lead  was  shipped  to  be  soU 
in  Holland.  I  hope  every  reader  will  rejoice  thatthis  cup 
of  sacrilege  was  lost  at  sea. 

Let  us  not  however  make  too  much  haste  to  desfiise  oir 
neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals  are  mouldering  by  nniv- 
garded  dilapidation.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  despicable 
philosophy  of  the  time  to  despise  monuments  of  sacred  nag- 
niiicence,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  that  deliberatrlTf 
which  the  Scots  did  not  do  but  in  the  unsettled  state  of  an 
imperfect  constitution. 

Those  who  had  once  uncovered  the  cathedrals  never  wished 
to  cover  them  again  *,  axvd  b^vug  thus  made  useless*  they 
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nRfcre  Crst  n^lected,  and  periiaps,  as  the  stone  was  wanted^ 
'afterwards  demolished. 

Elgin  seems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly  inhabited. 
The  Episcopal  cities  of  Scotland,  I  believe,  generally  fell 
with  their  churches,  though  some  of  them  have  since  reco- 
Tered  by  a  situation  convenient  for  commerce.  Thus  Glas- 
|;ow,  though  it  has  no  longer  an  archbishop,  has  risen  beyond 
its  original  state  by  the  opulence  of  its  traders ;  and  Aber- 
deen, though  its  ancient  stock  had  decayed,  flourishes  by  a 
new  shoot  in  another  place. 

In  the  chief  street  of  Elgin,  the  houses  jut  over  the  lowest 
«tory,  like  the  old  buildings  of  timber  in  London,  but  with 
greater  prominence  ;  so  that  there  is  sometimes  a  walk  for  a 
•considerable  length  under  a  cloister,  or  portico,  which  is  now 
indeed  frequently  broken,  because  the  new  houses  have  ano- 
ther form,  but  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  continued  in  the 
old  city. 

PORES.    CALDER.    FORT  GEORGE. 

We  went  forwards  the  same  day  to  Fores,  the  town  to 
irtiich  Macbeth  was  travelliug  when  he  met  the  weird  sisters 
m  his  way.  This  to  an  Englishman  is  classic  ground.  Our 
imaginations  were  heated,  and  our  thoughts  recalled  to  their 
<dd  amusements. 

We  had  now  a  prelude  to  the  Highlands.  We  b^an  to 
leave  fertility  and  culture  behind  us,  and  saw  for  a  great 
lengtti  of  road  nothing  but  heath ;  yet  at  Fochabars,  a  seat 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  there  is  an  orchard,  which 
ill  Scotland  I  had  never  seen  before,  with  some  timber-trees, 
and  a  plantation  of  oaks. 

At  Fores  we  found  {^ood  accommodation,  but  nothing  wor- 
ifay  of  particular  remark,  and  next  morning  entered  upon  the 
road  on  which  Macbeth  heard  the  fatal  prediction ;  but  we 
travelled  on  not  interrupted  by  promises  of  kingdoms,  and 
came  to  Nairn,  a  ro^  burgh,  which,  if  once  it  flourished,  is 
now  in  a  state  of  miserable  decay  ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
its  chief  annual  magistrate  has  not  still  the  titie  of  Lord 
Provost. 

At  Nairn  we  may  fix  the  verge  of  the  Highlands ;  for  here 
I  first  saw  peatfirM,  and  first  heard  the  Erse  language.  We 
had  no  motive  to  stay  lon»Br  than  to  breakiast,  and  went 
forward  to  the  hoose  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  minister  who 
published  an  account  of  St.  Kilda,  and  by  his  direction  visit- 
ed Calder  Castie,  from  which  Macb^  drew  his  second  titie. 
It  has  been  formerly  a  place  of  streagth.    The  drawbridcQ 
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18  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry.  The  tower  ia 
rery  ancient.  Its  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  arched  on 
the  top  with  stone»  and  surrounded  with  battlements.  The 
rest  of  the  house  is  later,  though  far  from  modem. 

We  were  favoured  by  a  gentleman,  who  lives  in  the  castle, 
with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officers  at  Fort  George,  which  be- 
ing the  most  regular  fortification  in  the  island*  well  deserves 
the  notice  of  a  ti'aveller,  who  has  never  travelled  before.  We 
went  thither  next  day,  found  a  very  kind  reception,  were  kd 
round  the  works  by  a  gentleman,  who  explained  the  use  of 
every  part,  and  entertained  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  governor, 
with  such  elegance  of  conversationi  as  left  us  no  attention  to 
the  delicacies  of  his  table. 

Of  Fort  George  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  accoent 
I  cannot  delineate  it  scientifically,  and  a  loose  and  popular 
description  is  of  use  only  when  the  imagination  is  to  be 
•mused.  There  was  every  where  an  appearance  of  the  ut- 
most neatness  and  regularity:  But  my  suffrage  is  of  little 
value,  because  this  and  Fort  Augustus  are  the  only  garrisons 
that  1  ever  saw. 

We  did  not  regret  the  time  spent  at  the  foi-t,  though  in  con- 
sequence of  our  delay,  wc  came  somewhat  late  to  Inverness, 
the  town  wliirli  may  properly  be  called  the  capital  of  the 
Iliglilnnds.  Uitlier  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  come 
to  be  supplied  witii  what  they  cannot  make  for  themselves: 
hither  the  young  nymphs  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  are 
sent  for  education,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  has  reached. 
ai*c  not  sent  in  vain. 

INVERNESS. 

Inverness  was  tlie  last  place  wliich  had  a  regular  commu- 
nication by  high  i*oads  with  the  southern  counties.  All  the 
wavs  beyond  it  have,  I  believe,  been  made  by  the  soldiers  in 
this  century.  At  Inverness  thei^et'orc,  Cromwell^  when  he 
Rulxlued  Scotland,  stationed  a  garrison,  as  at  the  boundary  of 
the  Highlands.  The  soldiei*s  seem  to  have  incorporated  af- 
t(M*\vanls  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  have  peopled  the  place 
with  an  English  race  :  for  the  language  of  this  town  has  been 
louii;  considered  as  peculiarly  elegant 

Here  is  a  castle  called  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  the  walls  of 
which  are  yet  standing.  It  was  no  very  capacious  edifice  but 
stands  u[>ou  a  mck  so  high  and  steep,  that  I  think  it  was 
once  not  accessible,  but  by  the  help  of  ladders  or  a  bridge. 
Over  against  it  on  another  hill,  was  a  foil  built  by  Crom- 
well, now  totally  dcmoUsUed ;   for  no  faction  of  Scotland 
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loved  the  name  of  Cromwell^  or  had  anj  desire  to  continue 
his  memory. 

Yet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations,  was  in  a  great 
degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the  Scots  ;  he  civilized  them  by 
conquest  and  introduced  by  useful  violence  the  arts  of  peace. 
I  was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  tlie  people  learned  from  Crom- 
well's soldiers  to  make  shoes  and  to  plant  kail. 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  ;  they 
cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for  common  tables,  and 
when  they  had  not  kail  they  pmbably  had  nothing.  The  num- 
bers that  go  barefoot  are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  shoes 
may  be  spared  :  they  are  not  yet  considered  as  nece^ssaries  of 
life  ;  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwise  meanly  di*essed,  run  without 
them  in  the  streets  ;  and  in  the  islands  tliesonsof  gentlemen 
pass  sevei-al  of  their  first  yeai-s  with  naked  feet. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  i^eculiar  to  tiie  Scots  to  have 
attiined  the  liberal,  w  itiiout  the  manual  arts,  to  have  excelled 
in  ornamental  knowledge,  and  to  have  wanted  not  only  the 
elegancies,  but  the  convenicncies  of  common  life.  Litera- 
tuiT  soon  after  its  i*evival«  found  its  way  to  Scotland,  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth,  tlie  |)oliter  studies  were  very  diligently 
pursued.  The  Latin  poetry  of  De/iciw  Poetarum  Scgtorum 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  nation ;  at  least  till  the  pub- 
lication of  May's  Supplement,  the  English  had  very  little  to 
oppose. 

Yet  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were  content  to  live 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades  by  which  human  wants  are 
supplied,  and  to  supply  them  by  the  grossest  means.  Till 
the  union  made  them  acquainted  with  English  manners,  the 
culture  of  their  lands  was  unskilful,  and  their  domestic  life 
unformed ;  tlieir  tables  were  coarse  as  the  feasts  of  Eski- 
meaux,  and  their  houses  filthy  as  the  cottages  of  Hot- 
tentots. 

Since  they  have  known  that  their  condition  was  capable  of 
improvement,  their  progress  in  useful  knowledge  has  been 
rapid  and  uniform.  Vrhat  remains  to  be  done  tliey  will 
quickly  do,  and  then  wonder  like  me,  why  that  which  was  so 
necessary  and  so  easy,  was  so  long  delayed.  3ut  they  must 
be  forever  content  to  owe  to  tlie  English  that  elegance  and 
culture,  which  if  they  had  been  vigilant  and  active,  perhaps 
the  English  might  have  owed  to  them. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I  had  seen  a 
few  women  with  plaids  at  Aberdeen ;  but  at  Inverness  the 
Highland  manners  are  common.  There  is  I  think  a  kirk,  in 
which  only  the  Erse  language  is  used.    There  it  likewise  axL 
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English  €hapel,  but  meanly  built,  where  on  Sunday  we  saw 
a  very  decent  congregation. 

We  were  now  to  bid  farewell  to  the  luxury  of  travelling, 
and  to  enter  a  country  upon  which  perhaps  no  wheel  has 
ever  rolled.  We  could  indeed  have  used  our  post-chaise  one 
day  longer,  along  the  military  road  to  Fort  Augustus,  but  we 
could  have  hired  no  horses  beyond  Inverness,  and  we  were 
not  so  sparing  of  ourselves,  as  to  lead  them,  merely  that  we 
might  have  one  day  longer  the  indulgence  of  a  carriage. 

At  Inverness  therefore  we  procured  three  horses  for  our- 
selves and  a  servant,  and  one  more  for  our  bi^gage,  which 
was  no  very  heavy  load.  We  found  in  the  course  of  oor 
journey  the  convenience  of  having  disencumbered  ourselves 
by  laying  aside  whatever  we  could  spare ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  without  experience,  how  in  climbing  crags,  and 
treading  bogs,  and  winding  through  narrow  and  obstroctfd 
passages,  a  little  bulk  will  hinder,  and  a  little  weight  wUl 
burden  ;  or  how  often  a  man  that  has  pleased  himself  at  home 
witli  his  own  resolution,  will,  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and 
fatigue,  be  content  to  leave  behind  him  every  thing  bat 
himself. 

LOUGH  NESS. 

We  took  two  Highlanders  to  run  beside  us,  partly  to  show 
us  the  way,  and  partly  to  take  back  from  the  sea-side  the 
hoi-scs,  of  which  they  were  the  owners.  One  of  them  was  a 
man  of  great  liveliness  and  activity,  of  whom  his  companion 
said,  that  he  would  tire  any  horse  in  Inverness.  Both  of 
them  were  civil  and  ready-handed.  Civility  seems  part  of 
the  national  character  of  Highlanders.  Every  chieftain  is  a 
monarch,  and  politeness,  the  natural  product  of  roj^al  go- 
vernment, is  diffused  from  the  laird  through  the  whole  clan. 
But  they  are  not  commonly  dexterous ;  their  narrowness  of 
life  confines  them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  are  accustom- 
ed to  endure  little  wants  more  than  to  remove  them. 

We  mounted  our  steeds  on  tlie  twenty-eighth  of  August, 
and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct  us  to  Fort  Augustus.  It 
is  built  at  the  head  of  Lougli  Ness,  of  which  Inverness  stands 
at  the  outlet.  The  way  between  them  has  been  cut  by  the 
soldiei*s,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  runs  along  a  rock,  levelled 
with  great  labour  and  exactnsss,  near  the  water  side. 

Most  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pleasant.  The  day, 
though  bright,  was  not  hot;  and  the  appearance  of  the  corn- 
try,  if  I  had  not  seen  tlie  Peak,  would  have  been  wholly  new. 
^e  went  upon  a  aurCac^  ^  Vivrd  a.\id  level  that  we  bad  littk 
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care  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  were  therefore  at  full  leisure  for 
contemplatbn.  On  the  left  were  high  and  steeny  rocks 
shaded  with  birch,  tiie  hardy  native  of  ttie  north,  and  covered 
with  fern  or  heath.  On  the  right  the  limpid  waters  of  Lough 
Ness  were  beating  their  bank,  and  waving  their  surface  by  a 
gentle  agitation.  Beyond  them  were  rocks  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  verdure,  and  sometimes  towering  in  horrid  naked- 
ness. Now  and  then  we  espied  a  little  com  field,  which 
served  to  impress  more  strongly  the  general  barrenness. 

Lough  Ness  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  from  one 
mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  remarkable  that  Boethius,  in 
his  description  of  Scotland,  gives  it  twelve  miles  of  breadth. 
When  historians  or  geographers  exhibit  fialse  accounts  of 
places  far  distant,  they  may  be  forgiven,  because  they  can 
tell  but  what  they  are  told ;  and  that  &eir  accounts  exceed  the 
truth  may  be  justly  supposed,  because  most  men  exaggerate 
to  others,  if  not  to  themselves :  but  Boethius  lived  at  no  great 
distance ;  if  he  never  saw  the  lake,  he  must  have  been  very 
incurious,  and  if  he  had  seen  it,  his  veracity  yielded  to  very 
slight  temptations. 

liough  Ness,  thouffh  not  twelve  miles  broad,  is  a  very  re- 
markable diffusion  of  water  wittiout  islands.  It  fills  a  large 
hollow  between  two  ridges  of  high  rocks,  being  supplied 
partly  by  the  torrents  which  fall  into  it  on  either  side,  and 
partly,  as  is  supposed,  by  springs  at  the  bottom.  Its  water 
is  remarkably  clear  and  pleasant,  and  is  imagined  by  the 
natives  to  be  medicinal.  We  were  told  that  it  is  in  some 
j^aces  a  hundred  and  forty  fathom  deep,  a  profundity  scarcely 
credible,  and  which  probably  those  that  relate  it  have  never 
sounded.    Ite  fish  are  salmon,  trout,  and  pike. 

It  was  said  at  Fort  Augustos,  that  Lough  Ness  is  open  in 
ttie  hardest  winters,  though  a  lake  not  far  from  it  is  covered 
with  ice.  In  discussing  these  exceptions  from  the  course  of 
nature,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the  fact  be  justly  stated* 
That  which  is  strange  is  delightful,  and  a  pleasing  errour  is 
not  willingly  detected.  Accuracy  of  narration  is  not  very 
common,  and  there  are  few  so  rigidly  philosophical,  as  not  to 
represent  as  perpetual  what  is  only  firoquent,  or  as  constant^ 
what  is  really  casual.  If  it  be  true  that  Lough  Ness  never 
freezes,  it  is  either  sheltered  by  ito  high  banks  from  the  cold 
blaste,  and  exposed  only  to  those  winds  which  have  more 
power  to  agitate  than  congeal-;  or  it  is  kept  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion by  the  rush  of  streams  from  the  rocks  fliat  enclose  it  Ite 
Crofundity,  though  it  should  be  such  as  is  represented,  can 
ave  little  part  in  this  exemption ;  for  though  deep  wells  are 
not  frozen,  because  tiieir  water  is  secluded  from  the  external- 
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air,  yet  where  a  wide  surface  is  exposed  to  the  full  influence 
of  a  freezing  atmosphere,  I  know  not  why  the  depth  should 
keep  it  open.  Natural  philosophy  is  now  one  of  Uie  favour- 
ite studies  of  tlie  Scottish  nation,  and  Lough  Ness  well  de- 
serves to  be  diligently  examined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which  was  itself  a 
source  of  entertainment,  is  made  along  the  rock,  in  the  direo 
tion  of  the  lough,  sometimes  by  breaking  oif  protuberances, 
and  sometimes  by  cutting  the  great  mass  of  stone  to  a  conA" 
derable  depth.  The  fragments  are  piled  in  a  loose  wall  on 
either  side,  with  apertures  left  at  very  short  spaces,  to  givet 

Iiassage  to  the  wintry  currents.  Part  of  it  is  bordered  with 
ow  trees,  from  which  our  guides  gathered  nuts,  and  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  an  English  lane,  except  that  an 
English  lane  is  almost  always  dirty.  It  has  been  made  with 
great  labour,  but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  cannot,  without 
equal  labour,  be  broken  up. 

Within  our  sight  there  were  goats  feeding  or  playing.  The 
mountains  have  red  deer,  but  they  came  not  within  view;  and 
if  what  is  said  of  their  vigilance  and  subtilty  be  true,  they 
liave  some  claim  to  that  palm  of  wisdom,  which  the  eastern 
philosoplier,  whom  Alexander  interrogated,  gave  to  those 
l)easts  which  live  furthest  fi-om  men. 

Near  the  way,  by  the  water  side,  we  espied  a  cottage. 
This  was  tiie  first  Highland  hut  that  1  had  seen  ;  and  as  our 
business  was  with  life  and  manners,  we  were  willing  to  visit 
it.  To  enter  a  habitation  without  leave  seems  to  be  not  con- 
sidei-ed  here  as  rudeness  and  intrusion.  The  old  laws  of 
hospitality  still  give  this  license  to  a  stranger. 

A  liut  is  constructed  with  loose  stones,  ranged  for  the  most 
pai*t  with  some  tendency  to  circularity.  It  must  be  placed 
where  the  wind  cannot  act  upon  it  with  violence,  because  it 
has  no  cement :  and  where  the  water  will  run  easily  away, 
because  it  has  no  floor  but  the  naked  ground.  The  wall, 
wliich  is  commonly  about  six  feet  high,  <leclines  from  the  per- 
pendicular a  little  inward.  Such  rafters  as  can  be  procured 
arc  then  raised  for  a  roof,  and  covered  with  heath,  which 
makes  a  strong  and  warm  thatch,  kept  from  flying  oflF  by 
ropes  of  twisted  heath,  of  which  the  ends,  reaching  from  the 
centre  of  tlie  thatcli  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  held  firm  by 
the  weight  of  a  large  stone.  No  light  is  admitted  but  at  the 
entrance,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  thatch,  which  gives  vent 
to  the  smoke.  This  hole  is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  lest  the 
rain  should  extinguish  it ;  and  the  smoke  therefore  naturally 
fills  the  place  before  it  escapes.  Such  is  the  general  structure 
of  the  houses  in  wUich  ou^  ^i  the  nations  of  this  opulent  and 
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poweifnl  islaiid  lias  been  hitherto  content  to  live.  Huts  how- 
ever are  not  mere  unifiMin  than  palaces ;  and  this  which  we 
were  inspecting  was  very  far  from  one  of  the  meanest,  for  it 
was  divided  into  several  apartments  ^  and  its  inhabitants  pos- 
sessed such  property  as  a  pastoral  poet  might  exalt  into 
riches. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman  boiling  goat's 
flesh  in  a  kettle.  She  spoke  little  English,  but  we  had  in- 
terpreters at  hand,  and  she  was  willing  enough  to  display 
her  whole  system  of  economy.  She  has  five  children,  of 
which  none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldest,  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  and  her  husband,  who  is  eighty  years  old,  were  at 
work  in  the  wood.  Her  two  next  sons  were  gone  to  Inver- 
ness to  buy  meal,  by  which  oatmeal  is  always  meant  Meal 
she  consitlered  as  expensive  food,  and  told  ««,  diat  in  spring 
when  the  goats  gave  milk,  flie  children  could  live  without  it. 
She  is  mistress  of  sixty  goats,  and  I  saw  many  kids  in  an  en- 
closure at  the  end  of  her  house.  She  had  also  some  poultry. 
By  the  lake  we  saw  a  potatoe-garden,  and  a  small  spot  of 
ground  on  which  stood  four  shocks,  containing  each  twelve 
sheaves  of  barley.  She  has  all  this  from  the  labour  of  tlieir 
own  hands,  and  for  what  is  necessary  to  be  bought,  her  kids 
and  her  chickens  are  sent  to  market. 

With  the  true  pastoral  hospitality,  she  asked  us  to  sit  down 
and  drink  whisky.  She  is  religious,  and  tliough  the  kirk  is 
four  miles  off,  probably  eight  English  miles,  she  goes  thither 
every  Sunday.  We  gave  her  a  shilling,  and  she  begged  snuff; 
tor  snuff  is  the  luxury  of  a  Highland  cottage. 

Soon  afterwards  we  came  to  the  Greneral's  Hut,  so  called 
because  it  was  the  temporary  abode  of  Wade,  while  he  su- 
perintended the  works  upon  the  road.  It  is  now  a  house  of 
entertainment  for  passengers,  and  we  found  it  not  ill  stocked 
with  provisions. 

FALL  OP  FIERS. 

Towards  evening  we  crossed,  by  a  bridge,  the  river  which 
makes  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Piers.  The  country  at  the 
bridge  strikes  the  imagination  with  all  the  gloom  and  gran- 
deur of  Siberian  solitude.  The  way  makes  a  flexure,  and  the 
mountains,  covered  with  trees,  rise  at  once  on  the  left  hand 
and  in  the  front  We  desired  our  guides  to  show  us  the  Fall, 
and  dismounting  clambered  over  very  rugged  crags,  till  I 
began  to  wish  tihat  our  curiosity  might  have  been  gratified 
with  less  trouble  and  danger.  We  came  at  last  to  a  place 
where  we  could  overtook  the  riv^,  and  saw  a  chaxkti^l  \»r&^ 
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as  it  seems,  through  black  piles  of  stone,  by  which  the 
is  obstructed  and  broken,  tUl  it  comes  to  a  rery  steep  descent 
of  such  dreadful  depth,  that  we  were  natnrally  inclined  ts 
turn  aside  our  eyes. 

But  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  fiMwd 
it  divested  of  its  dignity  and  terrour.  Nature  never  gives 
every  thing  at  once.  A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather, 
which  made  the  rest  of  the  way  easy  and  delightful,  deprived 
us  of  the  pleasure  expected  from  the  Fall  of  Fiers.  The  river 
having  now  no  water  but  what  the  springs  supply,  showed  us 
only  a  swift  current,  clear  and  shallow,  fretting  over  the 
asperities  of  the  rocky  bottom ;  and  we  were  left  to  exerdse 
our  thoughts,  by  endeavouring  to  conceive  the  effect  of  a  thoi- 
sand  streams  poured  from  the  mountains  into  one  cbanneL 
>truggling[  for  esrpiuision  in  a  narrow  passage,  exasperated 
by  rocks  rising  in  their  way,  and  at  last  discharging  all  their 
violence  of  waters  by  a  sudden  fall  through  the  horrid  chasm. 

The  way  now  grew  less  easy,  descending  by  an  uneven  de- 
clivity, but  without  cither  dirt  or  danger.  We  did  not  arrive 
at  Fort  Augustus  till  it  was  late.  Mr.  Boswell,  who,  between 
his  father's  merit  and  his  own,  is  sure  of  reception  wherever 
he  comes,  sent  a  sen'ant  before  to  beg  admission  and  enter- 
tainment for  that  night  Mr.  Trapaud,  the  governor, 
treated  us  with  that  courtesy  which  is  so  closely  connected 
^ith  the  military  character.  He  came  out  to  meet  us  beyond 
the  gates,  and  apologized  that,  at  so  late  an  hour,  the  rulee 
of  a  garrison  suffered  him  to  give  us  entrance  only  at  the 
postern. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  thefoi*t,  which  is  much  less  thai 
that  of  St  George,  and  is  said  to  be  commanded  by  the 
neiglibotiring  hills.  It  was  not  long  ago  taken  by  the  High- 
landers. But  its  situation  seems  well  chosen  for  pleasure, 
ir  not  for  sti-cngth  :  it  stands  at  tlie  head  of  the  lake,  and,  br 
a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  is  supplied  from  Inverness  with  great 
convenience. 

We  were  now  to  cross  the  Highlands  towards  the  western 
coast*  and  to  content  ourselves  with  such  accommodations,  as 
a  way  so  little  frequented  could  afford.  The  journey  was  not 
formidable,  for  it  was  but  of  two  days,  ver>'  unequally  di- 
vided, because  the  only  house  where  we  could  be  entertained, 
was  not  fiii-ther  off  than  a  third  of  the  way.  We  soon  ca»e 
to  a  high  hill,  which  we  mounted  by  a  military  road,  cut  ia 
traverses,  so  that  an  we  w^ut  u^u  a  higher  stage,  we  saw  the 
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baggage  following  us  below  in  a  contrary  direction.  To 
flmke  this  ir^jf  tlie  rock  has  been  bewn  to  a  lerel,  with 
laboar  that  might  have  broken  the  perseverance  of  a  Bo- 
man-  legion. 

Tiie  country  is  totally  dennded  of  its  wood,  bat  flie  stamps 
both  of  oaks  and  firs»  which  are  still  founds  show  that  it  has 
been  once  a  foi^est  of  large  timber.  I  do  not  remember  that 
we  saw  any  animals^  but  we  were  teld  that,  in  flte  mountains, 
there  are  stags,  roebucks,  goats  and  ndibits. 

We  did  notperceiye  that  this  tract  was  possessed  by  human 
beings,  except  that  once  we  saw  a  corn-field,  in  which  a 
lady  was  walking  with  some  eentlemen.  Their  house  was 
certainly  at  no  gUMtt  distance,  but  so  situated,  that  we  could 
not  descry  it 

Pasrin|r  on  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude,  we  found 
a  party  of  soldiers  mm  the  fort,  working  on  the  road,  under 
Ae  superintendence  of  a  sergeant.  We  told  them  how  kindly 
we  had  been  treated  at  the  garrison,  and  as  we  were  enjoying 
tiie  benefit  of  their  labours,  begged  feaTe  to  show  char  fgnti" 
tude  by  a  smatt  present. 

ANOCH. 

Early  in  tke  afternoon  we  came  to  Anoch,  a  village  in 
Glenmollison  of  three  huts,  one  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a 
Aimney.  Here  we  were  to  dine  and  lodge,  and  were  con- 
ducted through  the  first  room  that  had  tte  chimney,  into 
another  lighted  by  a  small  glass  window.  The  landlord 
attended  us  with  great  civility,  and  told  us  what  he  could 
give  us  to  eat  and  drink.  I  found  some  books  on  a  shel( 
among  which  were  a  volume  or  more  of  Prideauz^s  Con- 
nection. 

This  I  mentioned  as  sometting  unexpected,  and  percdved 
tfiat  I  did  not  please  him.  I  praised  die  propriety  of  his  lan- 
gnage,  and  was  answered  that  I  need  not  wonder,  for  he  had 
foamed  it  by  grammar. 

By  subsequenf  opporlmities  ofobservalion  I  found  that  my 
host's  diction  had  nothing  peculiar.  Those  Highlanders  that 
can  speak  English,  commonly  speak  it  well,  with  few  of  tfaA 
words,  and  littk  of  the  tone  by  which  a  Scotsman  is  distin- 
guished. Their  language  seems  to  have  been  learned  in  the 
army  or  the  navy,  or  by  some  communication  with  those  who 
could  i^ve  them  good  examples  of  accent  and  pronunciation. 
By  their  Lowland  neighbours  Oey  would  not  willingly  bo 
taught ;  for  tiiey  have  loag  oonsid^iDd  them  as  a  mean  and 
Aq;enerate  race.    These  pre.fudices  ai^  wearinfi;  Cast  a:^^  % 
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but  SO  much  of  them  still  remains,  that  when  I  asked  a  very 
leanied  minister  in  tlie  islands,  which  they  considei-cd  astlieir 
roost  savage  clans :  **  Those,^^  said  he,  '*  that  live  next  the 
Lowlands." 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  day,  we  had  time  sufficient 
to  survey  the  place.  The  house  was  built  like  other  huts,  of 
loose  stones ;  but  the  part  in  which  we  dined  and  slept  was 
lined  with  turf  and  wattled  with  twigs^  which  kept  the  earth 
from  falling.  Near  it  was  a  garden  of  turnips,  and  a  field 
of  ]K)tatoes.  It  stands  in  a  glen,  or  valley,  pleasantly  watered 
by  a  winding  river.  But  this  country,  however  it  may  de- 
light the  gazer  or  amuse  the  naturalist,  is  of  no  great  advan- 
tage to  its  owners.  Our  landlord  told  us  of  a  gentleman  who 
possesses  lands,  eighteen  Scotch  miles  in  length,  and  three 
in  breadth ;  a  space  containbig  at  least  a  hundred  square  £n- 

{;lish  miles.  He  has  raised  his  rents  to  the  danger  of  depopa- 
ating  his  farms,  and  he  fells  his  timber,  and  by  exerting 
every  art  of  augmentation,  has  obtained  a  yearly  revenue  of 
four  hundred  pounds,  which  for  a  hundred  square  miles  is 
thi'ee  lialf[M'nce  an  acre. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  were  surprised  by  the  entrance 
of  a  young  woman,  not  inelegant  cither  in  mien  or  dress,  who 
asked  us  whether  we  would  have  tea.  We  found  that  she 
was  the  daugliter  of  our  liost  and  desired  her  to  make  it. 
Her  convei*sation,  like  her  appearance,  was  gentle  and  pleas- 
ing. We  knew  that  the  girls  of  the  Highlands  are  all  gentle- 
women, and  treated  her  with  great  respect,  which  she  received 
as  customary  and  due,  and  was  neither  elated  by  it,  nor 
confused,  but  repaid  my  civilities  without  embarrassment, 
and  told  me  how  much  I  honoured  her  country  by  coming 
to  survey  it 

She  had  been  at  Inverness  to  gain  the  common  female 
qualifications,  and  had  like  her  father,  the  English  pro- 
nunciation. I  presented  her  with  a  book,  which  I  happened 
to  have  about  me,  and  should  not  be  pleased  to  think  that 
she  forgets  me. 

In  the  evening  the  soldiei*s,  whom  we  had  passed  on  the 
road,  came  to  s|>end  at  our  inn  the  little  money  that  \ie  had 
given  them.  They  had  the  true  military  impatience  of  coin 
in  their  jM^ckets,  and  had  marched  at  least  six  miles  to  find 
the  first  place  where  liquor  could  he  bought.  Having  never 
been  before  in  a  place  so  wild  and  unfrequented,  I  was  glad 
of  their  arrival,  because  I  knew  that  we  had  made  them  friends, 
and  to  gain  still  more  of  their  good  will,  we  went  to  them 
where  they  were  careusing  in  the  bam,  and  added  something 
to  our  former  gift.    Ml  tliat  we  gave  was  not  much,  but  it 
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detained  them  in  the  bam,  either  merry  or  quarrelling,  tht 
whole  night,  and  in  the  morning  thej  went  back  to  their 
work,  with  great  indignation  at  tibe  bad  qualities  of  whisky. 

We  had  gained  so  much  the  favour  of  our  host,  that,  when 
we  left  his  house  in  the  morning,  he  walked  by  us  a  great 
way,  and  entertained  us  with  conversation  both  on  his  own 
condition,  and  that  of  the  country.  His  life  seemed  to  be 
merely  pastoral,  except  that  he  differed  from  some  of  the  an- 
cient Noroades  in  having  a  settled  dwelling.  His  wealth 
consists  of  one  hundred  sheep,  as  many  goats,  twelve  milk- 
oows,  and  twenty -eight  beeves  ready  for  the  drover. 

From  him  we  first  heanl  of  the  general  dissatisfaction 
which  is  now  driving  the  Highlanders  into  the  other  hemi-^ 
sphere ;  and  when  I  asked  liim  whether  they  would  stay  at 
home  if  they  were  well  treated,  he  answered  with  indigna« 
tion,  tliat  no  man  willingly  left  his  native  country.  Of  the 
farm,  which  he  himself  occupied,  the  rent  had,  in  twenty- 
five  years,  been  advanced  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  which 
be  found  himself  so  little  able  to  pay  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  try  hi<i  fortune  in  some  other  place.  Yet  he  owned  the 
reasonableness  of  raising  the  Highland  rents  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, and  declared  himself  willing  to  pay  ten  pounds  for  the 
ground  which  he  had  formerly  had  for  five. 

Our  host  having  amused  us  for  a  time,  resigned  us  to  our 
guides.  The  journey  of  this  day  was  long,  not  that  the  dis- 
tance was  great,  but  that  the  way  was  difficult  We  wer» 
now  in  the  bosom  of  the  Higlilands,  with  full  leisure  to  con- 
template the  appearance  and  properties  of  mountainous  re- 
gions, such  as  have  been,  in  many  countries,  the  last  sheltem 
of  national  distress,  and  are  every  where  the  scenes  of  adven- 
tures, stratagems,  surprises,  and  escapes. 

Mountainous  countries  are  not  passed  but  with  difficulty, 
not  merely  from  the  labour  of  climbing;  for  to  climb  is  not 
always  necessary :  but  because  that  which  is  not  mountain  is 
conunonly  bog,  through  which  the  way  must  be  picked  with 
caution.  Wliere  there  are  hills,  there  is  much  rain,  and  the 
torrents  pouring  down  into  tlie  intermediate  spaces,  seldonr 
find  BO  ready  an  outlet,  as  not  to  stagnate,  till  they  have 
broken  the  texture  of  tlie  ground. 

Of  the  hills,  which  our  journey  offered  to  the  view  on  either 
side,  we  did  not  take  the  height,  nor  did  we  see  any  that  as- 
tonished us  with  their  loftiness.  Towards  the  summit  of  one^ 
there  was  a  white  spot,  which  I  should  have  called  a  naked 
rock,  but  the  guides,  who  had  better  eyes,  and  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  phienomena  of  the  country,  declared  it  to  be  snow* 
It  had  already  lasted  to  the  end  of  Augtt8t»axAHi%&ViSu^\j^ 
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maintaiii  its  contest  with  the  sun,  till  it  should  be  reinfiwoed 
%y  winter. 

The  height  of  mountains,  philosophically  considered,  b 
properly  computed  from  tlie  surface  of  the  next  sea ;  but  as  it 
affects  the  eye  or  imagination  of  the  passenger,  as  it  makes 
either  a  spectacle  or  an  obstruction,  it  must  be  reckoned  frm 
the  place  where  the  rise  begins  to  malse  a  considerable  angle 
with  the  plain.  In  extensive  continents  ttie  land  may,  bj 
gradual  eleration  attain  great  height,  without  any  other  ap- 
pearance than  that  of  a  plane  gentlv  inclined,  and  if  a  hill 
placed  upon  such  raised  ground  be  described,  as  having  its 
altitude  equal  to  the  whole  space  above  the  sea,  the  represen- 
tation will  be  fallacious. 

These  mountains  may  be  properly  enough  measured  from  the 
inland  base ;  for  it  b  not  much  above  the  sea.  As  we  ad- 
vanced  at  evening  towards  tho  western  coast,  I  did  not  ob- 
serve the  declivity  to  be  greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  du- 
charge  of  the  inland  waters. 

We  passed  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  commonly  ran 
witli  a  clear  shallow  stream  over  a  hard  pebbly  bottook 
These  channels,  which  seem  so  much  wider  than  the  water 
that  they  convey  would  naturally  require,  are  formed  by  the 
violence  of  wintry  floods,  produced  by  the  accumulation  of 
innumerable  sti-cams  that  fall  in  rainy  weather  from  the  hills, 
and  bursting  away  with  resistless  impetuosity,  make  them- 
selves a  passage  proportionate  to  their  mass. 

Such  capricious  and  temporary  waters  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  many  fish.  The  rapidity  of  ttie  wintry  deluge 
sweeps  them  away,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  summer  streain 
would  hardly  sustain  them  above  the  ground.  This  is  the 
reason  wliy  in  fording  the  northern  rivers,  no  fishes  are  sees, 
as  in  England,  wandering  in  the  water. 

Of  the  hills  many  may  be  called  with  Homer's  Ida,  abun- 
dant in  springs  J  but  few  can  deserve  the  epithet  wliich  he  be- 
stows upDli  Pelion,  by  waving  their  leaves.  They  ediibit 
very  little  variety ;  being  almost  wholly  covered  with  dark 
heath,  and  even  that  seems  to  be  checked  in  its  growth. 
What  is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  little  diversified  by  now 
and  then  a  stream  rushing  down  the  steep.  An  eye  accus- 
tomed to  flowery  pastures  and  waving  harvests  is  astonished 
and  repelled  by  this  wide  extent  of  hopeless  sterility.  The 
appearance  is  that  of  matter  incapable  of  form  or  usefulness 
dismissed  by  nature  from  her  care,  and  disinherited  of  her 
favours,  left  in  its  original  elemental  state,  or  quickened  only 
with  one  sullen  power  of  useless  vegetation. 
It  will  very  reaAVly  %ccw,^^\^)Qte>xiol^mn\t^  of  barren* 
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mess  CAB  afford  very  little  amusement  to  t}ie  trayeller;  that 
it  is  easy  to  ait  at  home  and  conceiyt  rocks,  aad  heath,  and 
waterfalls ;  and  that  these  journeys  are  useless  lalxmrs,  which 
aeither  impregnate  the  imaginatioot  nor  enlarge  the  under- 
standing. It  is  true,  that  of  far  the  greater  part  of  thin|(s, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  such  knowledge  as  descnp- 
tion  may  exhibit,  or  analogy  supply;  but  it  is  true  likewiset 
that  these  ideas  are  always  incomplete,  and  that,  at  least,  till 
we  have  compared  them  with  realities,  we  do  not  know  them 
to  be  just.  As  we  see  more^  we  become  possessed  of  more 
certainties,  and  consequently  gain  more  principles  of  reason- 
ing, and  found  it  wider  basis  of  analogy. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inhabited,  and  little 
cultivated,  make  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  has 
never  seen  them,  must  live  unacquainted  with  much  of  the 
face  of  nature,  and  with  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  entered  a  narrow 
valley  not  very  flowery,  but  sufficiently  verdant  Our  guides 
told  us,  that  the  horses  could  not  travel  all  day  without  rest 
or  meat,  and  entreated  us  to  stop  here,  because  no  grass 
would  be  found  in  any  other  place.  The  request  was  rea- 
Aonable,  and  tlie  argument  cogent.  We  therefore  willingly 
dismounted,  and  diverted  ourselves  as  the  place  gave  us  op- 
portunity. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of  romance  might 
have  delighted  to  feign.  I  had  indeed  no  trees  to  whisp^ 
over  my  head,  but  a  clear  rivulet  streamed  at  my  feet  The 
day  was  calm,  the  air  was  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness,  silence, 
and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on  eitlier  side,  were  high  hills, 
which,  by  hindering  the  eye  from  ranging,  forced  the  mind 
to  Cud  entertainment  for  itself.  Whetiier  I  spent  the  hoar 
well  I  know  not ;  but  here  I  first  conceived  the  thought  of 
this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  ease  and  by  choice,  and  had  no 
evils  to  suffer  or  to  fear ;  yet  the  imaginations  excited  by  the 
view  of  an  unknown  and  untravelled  wilderness  are  not  such 
as  arise  in  the  artificial  solitude  of  parks  and  gardens,  a  fiat- 
tering  notion  of  self-sufllciency,  a  placid  indulgence  of  volun- 
tary delusions,  a  secure  expansion  of  the  fkncy,  or  a  cool 
concentration  of  the  mental  powers.  The  phantoms  which 
haunt  a  desert  are  want  and  misery,  and  danger;  the  evils 
of  dereliction  rash  upon  the  thoughts ;  man  is  made  unwil- 
lingly acquainted  with  his  own  weaknessy  and  meditation 
shows  him  only  how  litUe  he  can  sustain,  and  bow  little  bo 
can  perfomu    There  were  no  traces  of  inhabitantsy  except 
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perhaps  a  rude  pile  of  cIcmIs  called  a  summer  hut,  in  which  a 
herdsman  had  rested  in  the  favourable  seasons.  Whoerer 
had  been  in  the  place  where  I  then  sat,  unprovided  with  pro- 
visions, and  ignorant  of  the  country,  might,  at  least  before 
the  roads  were  made,  have  wandered  amone  the  rocks,  till  he 
had  perished  with  hardship,  before  he  could  have  found  either 
food  or  shelter.  Yet  what  are  these  hillocks  to  the  ridges  of 
Taurus,  or  these  spots  of  wilderness  to  the  deserts  of  Ame- 
rica? 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  to  mount,  and  con- 
tinued^ our  journey  along  the  side  of  a  lough,  kept  full  by 
many  streams,  which  with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  noise 
crossed  the  road  from  the  hills  on  the  other  hand.  These 
currents,  in  their  diminished  state,  after  several  dry  months, 
afford,  to  one  who  has  alw*ays  lived  in  level  countries,  an  unu- 
sual and  delightful  spectacle  ;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  such 
as  every  winter  may  be  expected  to  bring,  must  precipitate  ' 
an  impetuons  and  tremendous  flood.  I  suppose  the  way  by 
which  we  went,  is  at  this  time  impassable. 

GLENSHEALS. 

The  lough  at  last  ended  in  a  river  broad  and  shallow  like 
the  rest,  but  that  it  may  be  passed  when  it  is  deeper,  there  is 
a  bridge  over  it.  Beyond  it  is  a  valley  called  Glensheals, 
inhabited  by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  village 
called  Auknasheals,  consisting  of  many  huts,  perhaps  twenty, 
built  all  of  dry  stone,  that  is,  stones  piled  up  without  mortar. 

We  had,  by  the  direction  of  the  officers  at  Fort  Augustus, 
taken  bread  for  ourselves,  and  tobacco  for  those  Highlanders 
who  might  show  us  any  kindness.  We  wei-e  now  at  a  place 
where  we  could  obtain  milk,  but  must  have  wanted  bread  if 
we  had  not  brought  it.  The  people  of  this  valley  did  not  ap- 
pear to  know  any  £nglish,  and  our  guides  now  became 
doubly  necessary  as  intcrpretei's.  A  woman,  whose  hut  uts 
distinguished  by  greater  spaciousness  and  better  architecture, 
brought  out  some  ])ails  of  milk.  The  villagers  gathered  about 
us  in  considerable  numbers,  I  believe  without  any  evil  inten- 
tion, but  with  a  very  savage  wildness  of  aspect  and  manner. 
When  our  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Boswell  sliced  the  bi*ead,  and 
divided  it  amongst  them,  as  he  supposed  them  never  to  have 
tasted  a  wlieaten  loaf  before.  He  then  gave  them  little  pieces 
of  twisted  tobacco,  and  among  the  children  we  distributed  a 
small  handful  of  halfpence,  which  they  received  with  great 
eagerness.  Yet  I  have  been  since  told,  that  the  people  of  that 
I'alJcy  are  not  indigent ;  and  when  we  mentioned  them  after- 
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wanls  OH  iii-rdy  iiiiU  pitiable,  a  Uigliland  lady  let  us  know, 
tliat  wc  inigbt  siiari:  ttar  cuiiimisoratiDii ;  for  the  danic  wliitsv 
milk  wc  drank  had  (irobalily  more  than  a  dozen  milk-rows. 
Slic  seemed  uiiwillitig  to  take  an}'  |n-ii:c.  but  being  pressed  to 
mako  a  demand,  at  last  named  a  slillling.  Ilmii'sty  is  not 
greater  ulicrc  elegance  is  less.  One  id'  tlic  bj'-standi'f.4,  xt 
we  wci-c  told  afterwards,  advised  lici-  to  ask  more,  but  slie 
saiil  a  sliilling  was  enough.  Wc  gave  her  half-a-rrown,  and 
I  hope  got  some  credit  b.v  our  bchavinur  :  for  the  rompany 
«aid,  if  our  interpreters  did  not  flatter  us,  tliat  tin-y  had  not 
accn  snrli  ft  day  since  the  old  laird  of  Macleod  passed  tlirougli 
their  cuurilry. 

The  Macraes,  as  weheardufterwards  in  the  Hebrides,  were 
originally  an  indigent  and  snbnrdinate  clan,  and  having  no 
farms  nor  stnck,  were  in  great  numbers  aei-vants  tn  the  Ma- 
clfllan!!,  who,  in  the  war  of  Charles  the  First,  look  arms  at 
tiie  call  of  tlic  heroic  Mnntrone.  and  wen,  in  one  of  his  bat- 
tles, almast  all  destroyed.  The  women  that  were  left  at 
linme,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  husbands,  like  tiio  Scy- 
thian ladies  of  old,  married  tbeir  servants,  and  tlic  Marracs 
liecaiuc  a  coasiderablc  race. 

THE  HIGHLANDS. 

As  wc  continued  our  Journey,  we  were  at  leisure  to  extend 
our  speculations,  and  to  investigate  the  reason  of  those  peculi- 
arities by  whirli  such  rugged  regions  as  these  bcfuro  us  arc 
generally  distinguished. 

Mountainous  contitries  commonly  contain  the  original,  at 
least  the  oldest  race  of  inhabitants,  for  tiiey  are  not  easily 
conquered,  bi-rause  they  must  be  entered  by  narrow  ways, 
exposed  tn  every  |>ower  of  misciiicf  frum  tiiose  tliat  occupy 
the  iieiglits  ;  and  every  new  ridge  is  a  now  forti-ess,  whore 
the  defendants  have  again  the  same  advantages,  if  the  as- 
sailants citlier  force  the  str.^it,  or  storm  the  summit,  they 
gain  only  so  much  ground ;  their  enemies  are  fled  to  take 
poascssioQ  of  the  next  rock,  and  t)ie  pursuers  stand  at  gaze, 
knowing  neither  whore  tlie  ways  of  escape  wind  among  the 
flteeps,  nor  where  the  bog  has  firmness  to  sustain  thcin  :  be- 
sides that,  mountaineers  have  an  agility  in  climbing  and  dc- 
acending,  distinct  from  strtmgtii  or  courage,  and  attainable 
only  by  use. 

If  the  war  be  not  soon  concItnltMl,  tlio  invaders  ai-e  dislodg- 
ed by  hunger;  for  in  those  anxious  and  toilsome  marches, 
provisions  cannot  easily  be  carried,  and  are  never  to  be  found. 
The  wealth  of   mountains  is  cattle,  which,  wUle  ttw  «k.^ 
v»r.  IV. — ■J  E 
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atand  in  the  passes,  the  women  drive  away.  Such  lands  at 
last  cannot  repay  the  expense  of  conquest,  and  therefore  per^ 
haps  have  not  been  so  often  invaded  by  the  mere  ambition  of 
dominion,  as  by  resentment  of  robberies  and  insults,  or  the 
desire  of  enjoying  in  security  the  more  fruitful  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  are  long  before  tliey  are  conquered,  tber 
are  likewise  long  before  they  are  civilized.  Men  are  softened 
by  intercourse  mutually  pi-ofitable,  and  instructed  by  con- 
paring  their  own  notions  with  tliose  of  others.  Thus  Ccsir 
found  the  maratime  parts  of  Britain  made  less  barbarous  by 
their  commerce  with  the  Gauls.  Into  a  barren  and  roa|^ 
tract  no  stranger  is  brought  either  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  of 
pleasure.  The  inhabitants  having  neither  commodities  for 
sale,  nor  money  for  purchase,  seldom  visit  more  polished 
places,  or  if  tlicy  do  visit  them  seldom  return. 

It  sometimes  happens  tliat  by  conquest,  intermixture,  or 
gradual  reflnement,  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country  change 
tlieir  language.  The  mountaineers  then  become  a  distinct 
nation,  cut  off  by  dissimilitude  of  speech  from  conversation 
witli  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  Biscay,  the  original  Canta- 
brian,  and  in  Dalccarlia,  the  old  Swedish  still  subsists. 
Thus  Wales  and  the  Highlands  speak  the  tongue  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  while  the  other  parts  have  received 
first  the  Saxon,  and  in  some  degree  aftcrwai-ds  the  French, 
and  then  formed  a  third  language  between  them. 

That  the  primitive  mannei's  are  continued  where  the  primi- 
tive language  is  spoken,  no  nation  will  desire  me  to  suppose, 
for  the  manners  of  mountaineers  are  commonly  savage,  but 
they  are  rather  produced  by  their  situation  than  derived  from 
their  ancestors. 

Such  seems  to  be  tlic  disposition  of  man,  that  whatcTfr 
makes  a  distinction  produces  rivalry.  England,  before  other 
causes  of  enmity  were  found,  was  disturbed  for  some  centu- 
ries by  the  contests  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties ; 
so  that  at  Oxford,  the  peace  of  study  could  for  a  long  time 
be  pi-eserved  only  by  choosing  annually  one  of  the  pixicton 
from  eacli  side  of  the  Trent.  A  tract  intersected  by  many 
ridges  of  mountains,  naturally  divides  its  inhabitants  into 
petty  nations,  which  are  made  by  a  tliousand  causes  enemies 
to  each  other.  Each  will  exalt  its  own  chiefs,  each  will  boast 
the  valour  of  its  men,  or  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  ever)" 
claim  of  superiority  iiTitates  competition ;  injuries  will  som^ 
times  be  done,  and  he  more  injuriously  defended ;  retaliation 
will  sometimes  be  attempted,  and  the  debt  exacted  with  toa 
much  interest. 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  i-obber  was  did 
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^end  ttom  justicey  any  man  of  the  same  clan  might  be  taken 
in  his  place.  This  was  a  kind  of  irregular  justice,  which, 
though  necessary  in  savage  times,  could  hardly  fail  to  end  in 
a  feud  ;  and  a  fe^d  once  kindled  among  an  icUe  people,  with 
no  variety  of  pursuits  to  diveK  their  tnou^hts,  burnt  on  for 
ages,  either  sullenly  glowing  in  secret  mischief,  or  openly 
blazing  into  public  violence.  Of  the  effects  of  tliis  violent 
judicature,  there  are  not  wanting  memorials.  The  cave  is 
now  to  be  seen  to  which  one  of  the  Campbells,  who  had  in-> 
jured  the  Macdonatds,  retired  with  a  body  of  his  own  clan. 
The  Macdonalds  required  the  offender,  and  being  refused, 
made  a  fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  by  which  he  and  his 
adherents  were  suflbcated  together. 

Mountaineers  are  warlike,  because  by  their  feuds  and  com- 
petitions they  consider  themselves  as  surrounded  with  ene- 
mies, and  are  always  prepared  to  repel  incursions,  or  to  make 
them.  Like  the  Greeks  in  their  unpolished  state,  described 
by  Thucydides,  the  Highlanders,  till  lately,  went  always 
armed,  and  r>arried  their  weapons  to  visits,  and  to  church. 

Mountaineers  are  thievish,  because  they  are  poor,  and  hav- 
ing neither  manufactures  nor  commerce,  can  grow  richer  only 
by  robbery.  They  regularly  plunder  their  neighbours,  for 
their  neighbours  are  commonly  their  enemies ;  and  having 
lost  that  reverence  for  property,  by  which  the  order  of  civil 
life  is  preserved,  soon  consider  all  as  enemies,  whom  they  do 
not  reckon  as  friends,  and  think  themselves  licensed  to  in- 
vade whatever  they  are  not  obliged  to  protect 

By  a  strict  administration  of  the  laws,  since  the  laws  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Highlands,  this  disposition  to  thiev- 
ery is  very  much  repressed.  Thirty  years  ago  no  herd  had 
ever  been  conducted  through  the  mountains,  without  paying 
tribute  in  the  night  to  some  of  the  clans ;  but  cattle  are  now 
driven,  and  passengers  travel,  without  danger,  fear  or  moles- 
tation. 

Among  a  warlike  people^  the  quality  of  highest  esteem  is 
personal  courage,  and  witli  the  ostentatious  display  of  con- 
rage  are  closely  connected  promptitude  of  oiience,  and  quick- 
ness  of  resentment.  The  Highlanders,  before  they  were 
disarmed,  were  so  addicted  to  quarrels,  that  the  boys  used  to 
follow  any  public  procession  or  ceremony,  however  festive  or 
however  solemn,  in  expectation  of  the  battle,  which  was  sure 
to  happen  before  the  company  dispersed. 

Mountainous  regions  are  sometimes  so  remote  from  the 
seat  of  government,  and  so  diiBcolt  of  access,  that  they  are 
very  little  under  tlie  influence  of  the  sovereign,  or  within  the 
reach  of  national  justice.     Law  is  nothing  without  power; 
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and  the  sentience  of  a  distant  court  could  not  be  easily  rxe« 
cuted,  nor  jjcrhaps  very  safely  jiromulgatedy  among  men, 
ignorantly  proud  and  habitually  violent,  unconnected  with 
tlie  general  system,  and  accustomed  to  reverence  only  their 
own  lords.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  erect  many 
particular  jurisdictions,  and  commit  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
and  t!ii'  decision  of  right,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  country 
who  could  enforce  their  own  decrees.  It  immediately  appears 
that  such  judges  will  be  often  ignorant,  and  often  partial; 
but  ill  the  immaturity  of  political  establishments  no  better 
expeiiient  could  be  found.  As  goveimment  advances  towards 
perfection,  provincial  judicature  is  jierhaps  in  every  empire 
gradually  abolished. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  of  law,  were  by  con- 
sequence  themselves  lawless.  Their  vassals  had  no  shelter 
from  outrages  and  oppi-essions  ^  but  were  condemned  to  en- 
dure, without  resistance,  the  caprices  of  wantimnesSf  and  the 
rage  of  cruelty. 

In  the  Highlands,  some  gi*eat  lords  had  an  hereditary  Ju- 
risdiction over  counties  ;  and  some  cliieftains  over  their  oim 
lands  :  till  tlie  final  conquest  of  the  Highlands  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  crushing  all  tlic  local  courts,  and  of  extend- 
ing tiie  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the  low  and  the  high, 
in  tin*  d*:Tpist  iTcesscs  and  obscurest  corners. 

Willie  the  chiefs  had  this  resemblance  of  royalty,  they  had 
little  inclination  to  appeal,  on  any  question,  to  superior  Judi- 
catures. A  claim  of  lands  between  two  powerful  lairds  waj- 
decided  like  a  contest  for  dominion  between  sovereign  [towers. 
They  drew  their  forces  into  the  field,  and  right  attended  on 
the  Kti'ongest.  This  was,  in  ruder  times,  the  common  prac- 
tice, wliich  tlie  kings  of  Scotland  could  seldcnn  control. 

Even  so  lately  as  in  the  last  years  of  king  William,  abat- 
tie  was  fought  at  Mull  Roy,  on  a  plain  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  Inverness,  between  the  clans  of  Mackintosh  and 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of  a 
small  clan,  refused  to  pay  the  dues  demanded  from  hioi  by 
Mackintosh,  as  his  superior  lord.  They  disdained  the  inter- 
position of  judges  and  laws,  and  calling  each  his  followers  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  clan,  fought  a  formal  battle,  in 
whicli  several  considerable  men  fell  on  the  side  of  Mackintosh, 
without  a  complete  victory  to  cither.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  1:ist  open  war  made  between  the  clans  by  their  0^1) 
authoritv. 

The  Highhmd  lords  made  ti*eaties.  and  formed  alliances, 
of  which  some  traces  may  still  be  found,  and  some  consc- 
^iicnces  still  remain  ais  lasting  evidences  of  petty  regality. 
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Tlie  temnB  of  one  of  these  confederacies  were,  that  each 
sfaoold  support  the  other  in  the  right,  or  in  the  wrong,  ex« 
cept  against  the  Ung. 

The  inhabitants  of  moantains,  form  distinct  races,  and  are 
careful  to  preserve  their  genealogies.  Men  in  a  small  dis- 
trict necessarily  mingled  blood  by  intermarriages,  and  com- 
bine at  last  into  one  fkmily,  with  a  common  interest  in  the 
honour  and  disgrace  of  every  individual.  Then  begins  that 
union  of  affections,  and  co-operation  of  endeavours,  that  con- 
stitute a  clan.  They  who  consider  themselves  as  ennobled 
by  tlieir  family,  will  think  highly  of  their  progenitors,  and 
they  who  through  successive  generations  live  always  together 
in  the  same  place,  will  preserve  local  stories  and  hereditary 
prejudices.  Thus  every  Highlander  can  talk  of  his  ances« 
tors,  and  recount  the  outrages  which  they  suffered  from  the 
wicked  inhabitants  of  the  next  valley. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  habitation  among  mountains,  and 
such  were  the  qualities  of  the  Highlanders  while  their  rocks 
secluded  tliem  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  kept  them  an 
unaltered  and  discriminated  race.  They  are  now  losing 
their  distinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle  with  the  general 
community. 

GI.ENELG. 

We  left  Auknasheals  and  the  Macraes  in  the  afternoon^ 
and  in  the  evening  came  to  Ratiken,  a  high  hilt  on  which  a 
road  is  cut,  but  so  steep  and  narrow  that  it  is  very  difficult. 
There  is  now  a  design  of  making  another  way  round  tlio 
bottom.  Upon  one  of  the  precipices,  my  horse,  weary  with 
the  steepness  of  the  rise,  staggered  a  little,  and  I  called  in 
haste  to  the  Highlander  to  hold  him.  This  was  the  only 
moment  of  my  journey  in  which  I  thought  myself  endan^ 
gered. 

Having  surmounted  the  hill  at  last,  we  were  told,  that  at 
Glenelg,  on  the  sea  side,  we  should  come  to  a  house  of  lime 
and  slate  and  glass.  This  image  of  magnificence  raised  our 
expectation.  At  last  we  came  to  our  inn,  weary  and  peevish, 
and  began  to  inquire  foi'  meat  and  beds. 

Of  the  provisions  the  negative  catalogue  was  very  copious. 
Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no  bread,  no  eggs,  no  wine.  We 
did  not  express  much  satisfaction.  Here  however  we  were 
to  stay.  Whiskey  we  might  have,  and  I  believe  at  last  they 
raught  a  fowl  and  killed  it  We  bad  some  bi*ead,  and  with 
that  we  prepared  ourselves  to  be  contented,  when  we  had  a 
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rery  eminent  proof  of  Highland  hospitality.  Along  some 
miles  of  tlic  way,  in  the  evening*  a  gentleman's  servant  bad 
kept  us  company  on  foot  with  very  little  notice  on  our  part 
He  left  us  near  Glenelg,  and  \ve  thought  on  him  no  more  till 
he  came  to  us  again,  in  about  two  hours,  with  a  present  from 
his  master  of  rum  and  sugar.  The  man  had  mentioned  his 
company,  and  the  gentleman,  whose  name,  I  think,  is  Gor- 
don, well  knowing  the  penury  of  the  place,  had  this  atten- 
tion to  two  men,  whose  names  perhaps  he  had  not  heard, 
by  whom  his  kindness  was  not  likely  to  be  ever  repaid, 
and  who  could  be  recommended  to  him  only  by  their  neces- 
sities. V 

\fc  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out  of  one  of  the 
beds,  on  wliich  we  Mere  to  repose^  stalled  up,  at  our  entrance, 
a  man  black  as  a  Cyclops  from  the  forge.  Other  circam- 
stanccs  of  no  elegant  recital  concurred  to  disgust  us.  We 
had  been  frighted  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh  with  discouraging 
representations  of  Highland  lodgings.  Sleep,  however,  was 
necessary.  Our  Highlanders  had  at  last  found  some  hay, 
witli  which  the  inn  could  not  supply  them.  I  directed  them 
to  bring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and  slept  upon  it  in  my  rid- 
ing coat  Mr.  Boswell  being  moi*e  delicate,  laid  himself 
sheets  witli  liay  over  and  under  him,  and  lay  in  linen  like  t 
gen<tlcmaii. 

SKV.  AKMIDEL. 

In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Having  pi*ocured  a  boat,  we 
dismissed  our  Highlanders,  whom  I  would  recommend  to  flie 
service  of  any  future  travellers,  and  were  ferried  over  to  the 
Isle  of  Sky.  We  landed  at  Ai-midel,  where  we  were  met  on 
the  sands  by  sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  was  at  that  time 
there  with  his  lady,  preparing  to  leave  tlie  Island,  and  reside 
at  Edinburg. 

Armidcl  is  a  neat  house,  built  where  the  Macdonalds  had 
once  a  seat,  which  was  burnt  in  the  commotions  that  followed 
the  revolution.  The  walled  orchard,  which  belonged  to  the 
former  house,  still  remains.  It  is  well  shaded  by  tall  ash- 
irccs,  of  a  8|)ecies,  as  Mr.  Janes  the  fossilist  informed  me, 
uncommonly  valuable.  This  plantation  is  very  properly 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  new  account  of  the  state 
of  Britain,  and  deserves  attention  ;  because  it  proves  that  the 
])resent  nakedness  of  the  Hebrides  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of 
nature. 

As  we  sat  at  sir  Alexander's  table,  we  were  entertained, 
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according  to  the  andent  usage  of  the  north,  vdih  the  melody 
of  the  bagpipe.  Every  thing  in  those  countries  has  its  his- 
tory. As  the  bagpiper  was  playing,  an  elderly  gentleman 
informed  us,  that  in  some  i*emote  time,  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glengary  having  been  injured,  oroffendc»lby  the  inhabitants 
of  CuUodeu,  and  resolving  to  have  justice  or  vengeance,  came 
to  CuUoden,  on  a  Sunday,  where,  finding  their  enemies  at 
worship,  they  shut  them  up  in  the  church,  which  tliey  set  on 
fire  ;  and  this,  said  he,  is  the  tune  that  the  piper  played  while 
they  were  burning. 

Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  deserve  the  notice 
of  a  traveller,  because  they  are  the  only  records  of  a  nation 
that  has  no  historians,  and  affortl  the  most  genuine  represen- 
tation of  the  life  and  character  of  tlie  ancient  Highlandei-s* 

Under  the  denomination  of  Highlanders  are  comprehended 
in  Scotland  all  that  now  speak  the  Erse  language,  or  I'ctain 
the  primitive  manners,  whether  they  live  among  the  moun- 
tains or  in  the  islands ;  and  in  that  sense  I  use  the  name,, 
when  there  is  not  some  apparent  reason  for  making  a  dis- 
tinction. 

In  Sky  I  first  observed  the  use  of  brogues,  a  kind  of  artless 
shoes,  stitched  with  thongs  so  loosely,  that  tliough  they  defend 
the  foot  from  stones,  they  do  not  exclude  water.  Brogues 
were  formerly  made  of  raw  hides,  with  the  hair  inwards,  and 
such  arc  perhaps  still  used  in  rude  and  remote  parts ;  but 
they  are  said  not  to  last  above  two  days.  Where  life  is  some- 
what improved,  they  are  now  made  of  leather  tanned  with 
oak-bark,  as  in  other  places,  or  with  Uie  bark  of  bii-ch,  or 
roots  of  tormentil,  a  substance  recommended  in  defect  of  bark, 
about  forty  years  ago,  to  the  Irish  tanners,  by  one  to  wliom 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  voted  a  reward.  The  leather 
of  Sky  is  not  completely  penetrated  by  vegetable  matter,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  very  durable. 

My  inquiries  about  brogues  gave  me  an  early  specimen  of 
Hif^hland  information.  One  day  I  was  told,  that  to  make 
brogues  was  a  domestic  art,  which  every  man  practised  for 
himself,  and  that  a  pair  of  brogues  was  the  work  of  an  hour. 
I  supposed  that  the  husband  made  brogues  as  the  wife  made 
an  apron,  till'  next  day  it  was  told  me,  that  a  brogue-maker 
was  a  trade,  and  that  a  pair  would  cost  half-a-crown.  It  wil  1 
easily  occur  that  these  representations  may  both  bo  true,  and 
that,  in  some  places,  men  may  buy  them,  and  in  others  make 
them  for  themselves ;  but  I  had  biotli  tlie  accounts  in  the  same 
house  within  two  days. 

Many  of  my  subsequent  inquiries  upon  more  interesting 
topics  ended  in  the  like  unrcrtainty.    m  iVix^t  \x^n^V&  vci^^ 
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Ilighlaiuls  may  easily  saturate  his  ^ul  witli  intelligence,  if  lie 
A¥ili  acquiesce  in  the  first  account.  The  Highlander  gives  to 
every  question  an  answer  so  prompt  and  peremptory,  that 
scepticism  itself  is  dared  into  silence,  and  the  mind  sinks 
before  tlic  bold  ivporter  in  unresisting  credulity  ;  but  if  a 
second  question  be  ventured,  it  breaks  tlie  enchantment;  for 
it  is  immediately  discovered,  that  \i  hat  was  told  so  confident- 
ly was  told  at  hazani,  and  tliat  such  fearlessness  of  asser- 
tion was  either  the  sport  of  negligence,  or  the  refuge  of  ig- 
norance. 

If  individuals  ai*e  thus  at  variance  with  themselves,  it  can 
be  no  wonder  that  the  accounts  of  different  men  are  contra- 
dictory. The  traditions  of  an  ignorant  and  savage  people 
have  been  for  ages  negligently  heard,  and  unskilfully  related. 
Distant  events  must  have  been  mingled  together,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  one  man  given  to  another.  These,  however*  are 
deficiencies  in  story,  for  whirli  no  man  is  now  toibc  censured. 
It  were  enough  if  whattheiM^  is  yet  opportunity  of  examining 
Avere  accurately  inspected,  and  justly  repi-esentcd  ;  but  sudi 
is  the  laxity  of  Highland  convci*sation,  that  the  inquiiTr  is 
kept  in  continual  suspense,  and  hy  a  kind  of  intellectual  rc- 
trogradation,  knows  less  as  he  hears  more. 

In  the  islands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The  law  by  which 
the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged  to  change  tlie  form  of  tiieir 
dress,  has,  in  all  the  places  tliiit  we  have  visited,  be«n  uni- 
versally obeyed,  f  have  seen  only  one  gentleman  completely 
clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by  him  it  was  worn  only  oc- 
casionally and  wantonly.  The  common  people  do  not  think 
themselves  under  any  legal  necessity  of  having  coats ;  for 
they  say  that  the  law  against  plaids  was  made  by  lonl  Uard- 
wicke,  and  was  in  force  only  for  liis  life :  but  the  same  povcrt}' 
that  made  it  then  difficult  for  them  to  change  their  clothing, 
hinders  them  now  from  changing  it  again. 

The  tUlibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  very  common,  and 
the  bonnet  almost  universal ;  but  tlieir  attire  is  such  as  prr^ 
duces,  in  a  suflicient  degree,  the  efibct  intended  by  the  law, 
of  abolishing  the  dissimilitude  of  appearance  between  the 
Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and.  if 
dress  be  supposed  to  have  much  influence,  facilitates  their 
coalition  with  their  fellow  subjects. 

AVhat  we  have  long  used  we  natui*ally  like  :  and  therefore 
the  Iliglilanders  were  unwilling  to  lay  aside  their  plaid, 
which  yet  to  an  unprejudiced  sjiectator  must  appear  an  in- 
commodious and  cumbersome  dress ;  for  hanging  loose  upon 
the  body,  it  must  flutter  in  a  cpiick  motion,  or  i*er[uire  one  of 
the  hands  to  keep  \l  cYos^.    'i\v^  ^v^m«»a  always  laid  aside 
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tlie  i^own  when  tliey  had  any  tiling  to  iId.  It  vas  a  dress  ho 
uiKtuitable  lu  war.  that  the  Kame  Kttiil  which  signitied  a  gown 
aignificd  peace.  The  eh'icf  uw  of  a  plaii]  Hecms  to  be  tliis, 
that  they  cnuld  rumiiiodiouNly  wrap  tliemsclres  in  it,  uhea 
ihey  were  obliged  to  nlwp  nithout  a  hettef  cover. 

In  our  paHsagc  from  Scotlaiiil  to  Sky,  wc  were  wet  for  the 
fimt  time  with  a  sliower.  TIuh  wan  tlic  beginiiihg  or  the 
nighlaiid  winter,  after  which  we  were  toid  that  a  succesNion 
of  thi-ee  dry  days  was  not  to  be  ex|»fcted  for  iiiiiny  nionthii. 
Tito  uiiilorof  the  Hebrides  consists  of  little  moiv  th.in  rain 
and  wind.  As  tliey  ai-e  surrounded  by  an  ocean  never  fro- 
zen, tlie  l.lasts  that  come  to  them  ot  er  the  n  atei-  are  t<io  much 
Boftenetl  to  have  the  power  of  rnngelatiori.  The  salt  loughs, 
or  inlel'i  of  tlic  aca,  which  shoot  very  far  into  the  island, 
never  have  any  ire  upon  them,  niid  the  ])ooIh  of  frefih  water 
will  never  bear  the  walker.  The  snow  that  sometimes  falls, 
is  Koon  dissolved  by  the  air.  or  tlic  ratn. 

I'liis  is  not  the  ilescription  of  a  cruel  climate,  yet  the  dark 
months  are  hero  a  time  of  great  distresH ;  lu-cause  the  suniincr 
can  do  little  more  than  feed  itself,  and  winter  comes  with  its 
cold  and  its  scai*city  upon  families  very  slenderly  provided. 

COIUATACHAN  IN  SKY. 

The  thiifl  or  foui-tli  day  after  our  arrival  at  Armidel 
brought  Hs  an  invitation  to  tlic  isle  of  Raasay.  which  lieseast 
of  Sky.  It  ia  inci-cdiblc  liow  soon  the  account  of  any  event 
is  propagiiti'd  in  tlicsc  narrow  countries  by  the  love  of  talk, 
which  much  leisure  produces,  and  the  i-elitf  given  to  thcmind 
in  the  penury  of  insular  conversation  by  a  new  topic.  The 
arrival  of  sti'angers  at  a  place  so  rarely  visited,  excites  ru- 
mour, and  quickens  curiosity.  1  know  not  whether  we 
touched  at  any  corner,  where  fame  had  not  already  prepared 
ns  a  i-ert-])tion. 

To  gain  a  commodious  passage  to  Raasay,  it  was  necessary 
t|D  past)  e\er  a  large  pai-t  of  Sky.  Vi'c  were  furnished  there- 
fore with  horses  and  a  guide.  In  the  islands  there  are  no 
roads,  nor  any  marks  by  which  a  strangermay  find  his  way. 
The  horseman  lias  always  at  his  side  a  native  of  the  place, 
who,  by  pursuing  game,  or  tending  cattle,  or  being  often 
employed  in  messages  or  conduct,  has  learned  where  tlie 
ridge  uf  tlic  hill  has  breadth  sutlirient  to  allow  a  horse  and 
hiH  rider  a  passage,  and  wliere  tlie  moss  or  bog  is  hard 
enough  to  beartliem.  The  bugs  are  avoided  as  toiLsonic  at 
least,  if  nut  unsafe,  and  therefore  the  journey  is  made  gene. 
rally  from  predpiceto  precipice;  from  which  if  the  eyevea- 
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tares  to  look  dowu  it  sees  below  a  gloomy  cavityy  TVhence  & 
rash  of  water  is  sometimes  heard. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm  than  danger. 
The  Highlander  walks  carefully  before^  and  the  horse,  ac- 
customeil  to  the  ground,  follows  him  with  little  deviatioa. 
Sometimes  the  hill  is  too  steep  for  the  horseman  to  keep  his 
seat,  and  sometimes  the  moss  is  too  tremulous  to  bear  the 
double  weight  of  horse  and  man.  The  rider  then  diamoanti^ 
and  all  shift  as  they  can. 

Journeys  made  in  tliis  manner  are  rather  tedious  than  long. 
A  very  few  miles  require  several  hours.  From  Armidel  we 
came  at  night  to  Coriatacban,  a  house  very  pleasantly  siti- 
ated  between  two  brooks*  with  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  Ab 
island  behind  it  It  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mackinnon,  bj 
wliom  we  were  treated  with  very  liberal  hospitality,  among  t 
more  numerous  and  elegant  company  than  it  could  have  bm 
supposed  easy  to  collect. 

The  liill  behind  tlie  house  we  did  not  climb.  The  weather 
was  rough,  and  the  height  and  steepness  discouraged  us.  Wt 
were  told  that  there  is  a  cairne  upon  it.  A  cainie  is  a  heap 
of  stunes  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one  eminent  for  dignity 
of  birth,  or  splenilour  of  achievements.  It  is  said,  that  by 
digging,  an  urn  is  always  found  under  these  caimes :  they 
must  tlirrefore  have  been  thus  piled  by  a  people  whose  custom 
was  to  burn  tiic  dead.  To  pile  stones  is,  I  believe,  a  north- 
ern custom,  and  to  burn  the  body  was  the  Roman  practice; 
nor  do  I  know  wlien  it  was  that  these  two  acts  of  sepuluiif 
wei-e  united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the  continuitioi 
of  our  journey  ;  but  we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  in- 
terruption. We  saw  in  every  place^  what  we  chiefly  desirel 
to  know,  the  manners  of  the  people.  We  had  company,  ind 
if  we  had  chosen  retii*ement,  we  might  have  liad  books. 

I  never  was  in  any  house  of  the  islands,  w]iei*e  I  did  not 
find  books  in  more  languages  than  one,  if  I  staid  long  enoogh 
to  want  them,  except  one  from  which  the  family  was  remov- 
ed. Literature  is  not  neglected  by  the  higher  rank  of  the 
Hebridians. 

It  need  not,  I  suppose,  be  mentioned,  that  in  countries  so 
little  frequented  as  the  islands,  there  are  no  houses  whei« 
travellers  aro  entertained  for  money.  He  that  wanders  aboot 
these  wilds,  either  procures  recommendations  to  tliose  whose 
habitations  lie  near  his  way,  or,  when  night  and  weariness 
come  upon  him,  takes  the  chance  of  genei*al  hospitality.  If 
he  finds  only  a  cottage,  he  can  expect  little  mora  than  shel- 
ter ;  for  the  cottag^r^  l^aNC^  \vUl&  more  lor  tlicmselves  :  bat  if 
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kis  good  fiirtnm  brings  him  to  the  residence  of  a  gentleman^ 
he  will  be  glad  of  a  storm  to  prolong  his  stay.  There  is, 
howeyer,  one  inn  by  the  seaside  at  Sconsor,  in  Sky,  where 
tte  post-office  is  kept 

At  the  tables  where  a  stranger  is  received,  neither  plenty 
■or  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  tract  of  land  so  thinly  inh^ited, 
must  have  much  wild  (owl ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have 
seen  a  dinner  without  them.  The  moorgame  is  every  w^here 
to  be  had.  That  the  sea  abounds  with  fish,  needs  not  be  told, 
for  it  supplies  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  isle  of  Sky  has 
•tags  and  roebucks,  but  no  hares.  They  send  very  numerous 
droves  of  oxen  yearly  to  England,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
supposed  to  want  beef  at  home.  Sheep  and  goats  are  in  great 
numbers,  and  they  have  the  common  domestic  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every  family  must  kill 
its  own  meat,  and  roast  part  of  it  somewhat  sooner  than 
Apicius  would  prescribe.  Every  kind  of  flesh  is  undoubt* 
eoly  excelled  by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  English 
markets ;  but  that  which  is  not  best  may  be  yet  very  far  from 
bad,  and  he  that  shall  complain  of  his  fare  in  the  Hebrides, 
has  improved  his  delicacy  more  than  his  manhood.' 

Their  fowls  are  not  like  those  plumped  for  sale  by  the 
poulterers  of  London,  but  they  are  as  good  as  other  places 
commonly  aflTord,  except  that  the  geese  by  feeding  in  the  sea, 
have  universally  a  fishy  rankness. 

These  geese  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  between  the  wild 
and  domestic  kinds.  They  are  so  tame  as  to  own  a  home, 
and  so  wild  as  sometimes  to  fly  quite  away. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  or  barley.  Of  oat* 
meal  they  spread  very  thin  cakes,  coarse  and  hard,  to  which 
unaccustomed  palates  are  not  easily  reconciled.  The  barley 
cakes  are  thicker  and  softer;  I  began  to  eat  them  without  un- 
willingness; the  blackness  of  their  colour  raises  some  dis- 
like, but  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable.  In  most  houses  there 
is  wheat  flour,  with  which  we  were  sure  to  be  treated,  if  we 
staid  long  enough  to  have  it  kneaded  and  baked.  As  neither 
yeast  nor  leaven  are  used  among  them,  their  bread  of  every 
kind  is  unfermented.  They  make  only  cakes,  and  never 
mould  a  loaf. 

A  man  of  the  Hebrides,  for  of  the  women's  diet  I  can  give 
no  account*  as  soon  as  he  appears  in  the  morning,  swallows 
a  glass  of  whiskey ;  yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  least 
I  never  was  present  at  much  intemperance ;  but  no  man  is  so 
abstemious  as  to  refuse  the  morning  dram,  which  they  call  a 
skalk. 

The  word  whiskey  signifies  water«  and  is  applied  by  way 
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of  eminence  to  strong  water,  or  distilled  liqaor.  The  spirit 
drunk  in  tlie  north  is  drawn  from  barley.  I  never  tasted  it, 
except  once  for  exjieriincnt  at  the  inn  in  Inverary,  when  I 
thought  it  pi*efcrable  to  any  English  malt  brandy.  It  was 
strong,  but  not  pungent^  and  was  free  from  the  empyreumatic 
taste  or  smell.  What  was  the  process  1  hail  no  opportunity 
of  inquiring,  nor  do  I  wish  to  impitive  the  art  of  making 
poison  pleasant. 

Not  long  after  tlie  dram  may  be  expected  the  bi*eakf&sty  i 
meal  in  whi.ii  the  Scots,  whether  of  tJie  lowlands  or  moun- 
tains, must  be  confessed  to  excel  us.  The  tea  and  coffee  are 
accompanied  not  only  with  butter,  but  with  honey,  conserves, 
and  marmalades.  If  an  epicure  could  remove  by  a  wish,  in 
quest  of  sensual  gratifications,  wherever  he  had  supped  to 
would  breakfast  in  Scotland. 

In  the  islands,  however,  they  do  what  I  found  it  not  verj 
easy  to  endui*c.  They  pollute  the  tea-table  by  plates  piled 
with  large  slices  of  Cheshire  cliiTse,  wliich  mingles  its  less 
gratot'ul  odours  with  the  fragrance  of  the  tea. 

Where  many  i|uesti(»ns  are  to  be  asked,  some  will  be  omit- 
ted. 1  forgot  to  inquir*e  how  tiicy  were  supplied  with  so  much 
exotic  luxury.  Perhajis  the  Fivncli  may  bring  them  wine 
for  wool,  and  the  Dutch  give  them  tea  and  coffee  at  the 
fishing  season,  in  exchange  for  fi*esh  provision.  Their  trade 
is  unconstrained ;  Ihey  pay  no  customs,  for  there  is  no  officer 
to  demand  them  :  whatever  therefore  is  made  dear  only  by 
impost,  is  obtained  here  at  an  easy  rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Western  Islands  differs  very  little  from  a 
dinner  in  England,  except  that  in  the  place  of  tarts  there  are 
always  set  ditfeiTut  pre])arations  of  milk.  This  part  of  tbeir 
diet  will  admit  some  improvement.  Though  they  have  milk, 
and  eggs,  and  sugar,  few  of  them  know  how  to  compound 
them  in  a  custard.  Their  gai*dens  afford  them  no  great  va- 
ricty,  but  they  have  always  some  vegetables  on  the  table.  Po- 
tatoes at  least  arc  never  wanting,  which,  though  they  have 
not  known  them  long,  ai*c  now  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
their  food.     They  ai'e  not  of  the  mealy,  but  the  viscous  kind. 

Their  more  elaborate  cookery,  or  made  dishes,  an  £nglLsli- 
man,  at  the  first  taste,  is  not  likely  to  approve,  but  the  culi- 
nai'v  compositions  of  every  country  ai'c  often  such  as  become 
grateful  to  other  nations  only  by  degrees;  though  I  have  read 
a  French  author,  who,  in  the  elation  of  his  heart,  says,  that 
Fu'uch  cookery  pleases  all  foreigners,  but  foi*eign  cookery 
never  satisfies  a  Frenchman. 

Tlieir  suppers  aiH.'  like  their  dinners,  various  and  plentiful. 
Tiie  table  is  always  covertaA  \\V\.Vi^k^^.ut  linen.    Tbeir  plates 
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for  common  use  are  often  of  tliat  kind  of  manufactare  which 
is  called  cream-coloured,  or  queen's  ware.  They  use  silver 
on  all  occafdons  where  it  is  common  in  England,  nor  did  I 
ever  find  a  spoon  of  horn  hut  In  one  house. 

The  knives  are  not  often  either  very  bright  or  very  sharp. 
They  arc  indeed  instruments  of  which  the  Highlanders  have 
not  been  long  acquaintecl  with  the  general  use.  They  were 
not  regularly  laid  on  the  table,  before  the  prohibition  of  arms, 
and  the  change  of  dress.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Highlander 
wore  his  knife  as  a  companion  to  his  dirk  or  dagger,  and 
when  the  company  sat  down  to  meat,  the  men  who  liad  knives, 
rut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces  for  the  women,  who  with  their 
lingers  conveyed  it  to  their  mouths. 

There  was  perhaps  never  any  change  of  national  manners 
so  "uick,  so  great,  and  so  general,  as  that  which  has  operat- 
ed in  the  Highlands,  by  tlie  last  conquest,  and  the  subsequent 
laws.  We  came  thither  too  late  to  see  what  we  expected,  a 
people  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  system  of  antiquated  life. 
The  clans  retain  little  now  of  their  original  character;  tlieir 
ferocity  of  temper  is  softened,  their  military  arflour  is  extin- 
guished, their  dig^nity  of  independence  is  depressed,  their 
contempt  of  government  subdued,  and  their  i-everence  for  their 
chiefs  abated.  Of  what  they  had  before  the  late  conquest  of 
their  country,  there  remain  only  their  language  and  their  po- 
verty. Their  language  is  attacked  on  every  side.  Schools 
are  erected,  in  which  English  only  is  taught,  and  there  were 
lately  some  who  thought  it  reasonable  to  refuse  them  a  ver- 
sion of  tlie  holy  scriptures,  that  they  might  have  no  monument 
of  tlieir  mother-tongue. 

That  their  poverty  is  gradually  abated,  cannot  be  mention- 
ad  among  the  unpleasing  consequences  of  subjection.  They 
are  now  acquainted  with  money,  and  the  possibility  of  gain 
will  by  degrees  make  them  industrious.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
the  late  regulations,  that  a  longer  journey  than  to  the  High- 
lands must  be  taken  by  him  whose  curiosity  pants  for  savage 
virtues  and  barbarous  grandeur. 

RAASAY. 

At  the  first  intermission  of  the  stormy  weather  we  were 
informed,  that  the  boat,  which  was  to  convey  us  to  Raasay, 
attended  us  on  the  coast  We  had  from  this  time  our  intel- 
ligence facilitated,  and  our  conversation  enlarged,  by  the 
company  of  Mr.  Macqueen,  minister  of  a  parish  in  Sky, 
wh<Me  knowledge  and  politeness  gave  him  a  title  equally  to 
kindness  and  respect,  and  who,  trmn  this  time,  uevev  fot^^^k. 
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US  till  we  were  preparing  to  leave  Sky^  and  the 
places. 

The  boat  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Mac- 
leody  a  gentleman  of  Raa-say.  The  water  was  calm,  and  the 
jTOwers  were  vigorous ;  so  that  our  passage  was  quick  and 
pleasant  When  we  came  near  the  island,  we  saw  the  laird'i 
house,  a  neat  modem  fabric,  and  found  Mr.  Macleod,  tiie 
proprietor  of  the  island,  with  many  gentlemen,  expecting  ui 
en  the  beach.  We  had,  as  at  all  other  places,  some  difficulty 
in  landing.  The  crags  were  irregularly  broken,  and  a  falsi 
step  would  have  been  very  mischievous. 

It  seemed  that  the  rocks  might  with  no  great  labour,  have 
been  he^n  almost  into  a  regular  flight  of  steps;  and  as  there 
are  no  other  landing  places,  1  considered  this  rugged  ascent 
as  the  consequence  of  a  form  of  life  inure<l  to  hardships,  and 
therefore  not  studious  of  nice  accommodations.  But  1  know 
not  whether,  for  many  ages,  it  was  not  considered  as  a  put 
of  military  policy,  to  keep  the  country  not  easily  accessible. 
The  rocks  ai*c  natural  foi-tifications.  aiir!  an  enemy  climbing 
with  difficulty  was  easily  dcstn>ye(l  by  those  who  stood  high 
above  him. 

Our  ivception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We  found  no- 
thing but  ri\ility,  ologHnre.  and  plenty.  After  the  usual  re- 
freshments, and  the  usual  ron vernation,  the  evening  came 
upon  us.  The  carpet  was  then  I'olled  off  the  floftr;  tfie  mu- 
sician was  called,  and  the  whole  conipany  ^as  invited  to 
dance,  nor  di<l  ever  fairies  trip  with  gi-eat'M"  alacrity.  The 
ceneral  air  of  festivity,  which  predominates!  iit  this  place,  » 
lar  i-emote  from  all  those  regi(»ns  which  the  mind  has  been 
used  to  contemplate  as  the  mansions  of  pleasure,  struck  the 
imagination  with  a  delightful  surprise,  analogous  to  that 
which  is  felt  at  an  unexpected  emersion  from  darkness  into 
light 

M^hen  it  was  time  to  sup,  the  dance  ceased,  and  siz-and- 
thirty  persons  sat  down  to  two  tables  in  the  same  room.  After 
supper  the  ladies  sung  Erse  songs,  to  which  I  listened  as  an 
English  audience  to  an  Italian  opera,  delighted  with  the  sound 
of  words  which  I  did  not  understand. 

I  inquii-ed  the  subject  of  the  songs,  and  was  told  of  one, 
that  it  was  a  love  song,  and  of  another,  that  it  was  a  fare- 
well composed  by  one  of  the  islanders  that  was  going,  in  this 
epidemical  fury  of  emigration,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Ame- 
rica. What  sentiments  would  rise,  on  such  an  occasion,  in 
the  heart  of  (me  who  had  not  been  taught  to  lament  by  prece- 
dent, I  should  gladly  have  known ;  but  the  lady,  by  whom  I 
sal^  thought  bersieU  luA  «(\w%\  \a  \hsb  ^vork  of  translating. 
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Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  blMitls  of  Raasay. 
Bona,  and  Flad^A*  tund  possesses  an  extensiye  district  in  Sky. 
The  estate  has  not,  during  four  hundred  years,  gained  or  lost 
a  single  acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  continued  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  is  still  subsisting  between  Macleod  of 
Raasay,  and  Macdonald  of  Sky,  in  consequence  of  which,  tlie 
survivor  always  inherits  the  arms  of  the  deceased ;  a  natural 
memorial  of  military  friendship.  At  the  death  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  his  sword  was  delivered  to  the  jM^sent 
laird  of  Raasay. 

The  family  q(  Raasay  consists  of  the  laird,  the  lady,  three 
sons,  and  ten  daughters.  For  the  sons  there  is  a  tutor  in  the 
bouse,  and  the  lady  is  said  to  be  very  skilful  and  diligent  in 
the  education  of  her  girls.  More  gentleness  of  manners,  or 
a  more  pleasing  appearance  of  domestic  society,  is  not  found 
in  the  roost  polished  countries. 

Raasay  is  the  only  inhabited  island  in  Mr.  Macleod's  pos- 
session. Rona  and  Fladda  afford  only  pasture  for  cattle,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  sixty  winter  in  Rona,  under  tha  su- 
perintendence of  a  solitary  herdsman. 

The  length  of  Raasay  is,  by  computation,  fifteen  miles, 
and  the  breadth  two.  These  countries  have  never  been 
measured,  and  the  computation  by  miles  is  negligent  and  ar- 
bitrary. We  observed  in  travelling,  that  the  nominal  and 
real  distance  of  places  had  very  litue  relation  to  each  other. 
Raasay  probably  contains  near  a  hundred  square  miles.  It 
affords  not  much  ground,  notwithstanding  its  extent,  either 
for  tillage  or  pasture ;  for  it  is  rough,  rocky,  and  barren. 
The  cattle  often  perish  by  falling  from  the  precipices.  It  is 
like  the  other  Islands,  I  think,  generally  naked  of  shade,  but 
it  is  naked  by  neglect ;  for  the  laird  has  a*  frchard,  and 
▼ery  large  forest  trees  grow  about  his  house.  Like  other 
hilly  countries  it  lias  many  rivulets.  One  of  the  brooks  turns 
a  corn-mill,  and  at  least  one  produces  trouts. 

In  the  streams  or  fresh  lakes  of  tlie  Islands,  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  otiier  fish  than  trouts  and  eels.  The  trouts 
which  I  have  seen  are  not  large  ;  the  colour  of  their  flesh  is 
tinged  as  in  England.  Of  their  eels  1  can  give  no  account, 
having  never  tasted  them  ;  for  I  believe  they  are  not  consider* 
ad  as  wholesome  food. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  principles  upon  which  man- 
kind havea^rMd  to  eat  some  animals,  and  reject  others  ;  and 
as  the  principle  is  not  evident,  it  is  not  uiliform.  That  which 
is  selected  as  delicate  in  one  country  is  by  its  neighbours  ab- 
horred as  loathsome^ 
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The  Neapolitans  lately  i-efuaed  to  eat  potatoes  in  a  famine. 
An  £iigli8hinan  \h  not  eanily  jiereuaded  to  dine  on  snails  with 
an  Italian,  on  i'rogs  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horse-flesh  with 
a  Tartar.  Tlie  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Skj,  I  know  not 
whether  of  the  other  Islands,  hold  not  only  eels,  but  pork  and 
bacon  in  ahhorrenre«  and  accordingly  I  nerer  saw  a  hog  in 
the  Hebrides,  except  one  at  Dunvegari*. 

Raasay  lias  w  iM  fowl  in  abundance,  but  neither  deer«  hares, 
nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has  them  not,  might  be  askcnl,  but  that 
of  such  questions  there  is  no  end.  Why  does  any  nation 
want  what  it  n^ghthuvef  Why  are  not  spices  transplanted 
to  America  ?  Why  does  tea  continue  to  be  brought  froB 
China  ?  Life  improves  but  by  slow  degrees,  and  much  io 
every  place  is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  raise 
roe-bucks  in  Raasay,  but  without  eflfect.  The  yonng  ones  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  rear,  and  the  old  can  very  seldom  be 
taken  alive. 

liaises  and  rabbits  might  be  nioi*e  easily  obtained.  That 
they  Iiaveiew  or  none  of  either  in  Sky,  they  impute  to  the 
ravage  of  the  foxes«  and  have  tlierefore  set  for  some  years 
past,  a  price  upon  their  heads,  which,  as  the  number  was 
diminished,  has  been  gradually  raised,  fi'om  three  shillings 
and  sixiK'nce  to  a  guinea,  a  sum  so  great  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  that  in  a  short  time  Sky  may  be  as  free  from  foxes,  as 
England  from  wolves.  The  fund  for  these  rewards  is  a  tax 
of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  im]>osed  by  the  farmers  on  them- 
selves, and  said  to  be  paid  with  great  willingness. 

Tlir  beasts  of  prey  in  the  Islands  arc  foxes,  otters,  and 
weasels.  The  foxes  arc  bigger  than  those  of  England  ;  but 
the  otters  exceed  ours  in  a  far  girater  pro|X)rtion.  I  sawoiie 
at  Arniidel,  of  a  size  mucli  beyond  that  which  I  supposed 
them  eyer  t^  attain ;  and  Mr.  Maclean,  the  heir  of  CoLa 
man  of  middle  stature,  infornied  me  that  he  once  shot  an  ot- 
ter, of  which  the  tail  reached  the  gi'ound.  when  he  held  np 
the  head  to  a  level  with  his  own.  I  expected  the  otter  to  have 
a  foot  particularly  formed  for  the  aH  of  swimming;  but  upen 
examination,  I  did  not  find  it  differing  much  fi-om  that  of  a 
spaniel.  As  he  pre\s  in  the  sea.  he  does  little  visible  mis- 
chief, and  is  killed  only  for  his  fur.  White  otters  are  acme- 
times  seen. 

In  Raasay  they  might  have  hares  and  i*abbits,  for  tliey  have 
no  foxes.  Some  depredaticnis.  such  as  wei*e  never  made  be- 
fore, have  caused  a  suspicion  that  a  fox  has  been  lately 
landed  in  the  Island  by  spite  or  wantonness.  This  iniaginarv' 
stranger  has  never  yet  been  seen,  and  thei*efore,  perhaps,  the 
mischief  was  done  by  souv^  q\.\x<&v  axiimaL     It  is  not  likely 
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riiat  a  creaturF  an  ungentle,  wlio!u^  head  could  have  been  sold 
111  Sky  ftira  guinea,  lihould  lie  kept  alive  only  ii>  gratify  the 
:i;ilice  of  nending  liiin  to  pr(7  upon  a  neighbour :  and  Uii: 
it.Lssngr  I'mm  Sky  ia  wider  than  a  fox  would  venture  to  swim, 
tiiikvislie  wci-c  rlmaed  by  dogs  intothn  sea.  and  perhaps  than 
tiifl  Htrengtli  would  enable  Uim  to  cross.  How  beasts  irf  proy 
taiuc  into  any  Islands  i»  not  easy  to  gness.  In  cold  countries 
Ihey  lake  advantage  of  hard  winters,  and  travel  over  the  ice ; 
tint  thiH  is  a  very  scanty  solution  ;  I'or  tlicy  arc  found  where 
llioy  have  no  disc^ivei-uble  ineans  of  roniing. 

The  corn  of  this  Island  is  but  little.  I  saw  the  harvest  of 
a  Hinnll  field.  The  women  reai>ed  the  com,  and  the  men 
bound  up  the  sheaves.  'I'lie  strokes  of  tlie  sickle  were  timed 
by  the  modulation  of  the  harvest  song,  in  which  all  their 
foici'w  were  united.  They  accompany  in  tlie  Highlands  ev*ry 
.11  (iou,  which  ran  be  done  in  equal  time,  with  an  appropriated 
n\iin.  whii'h  ha.H,  tbeyaay,  not  much  meaning  :  butitsclfccta 
.iiv  reguliirity  and  chrerfulnrsa.  The  ancient  pruceleusinatic 
MDitg.  by  whieJi  the  rowers  of  galleys  were  ammat^d,  may  be 
|i]iosed  to  have  b»*u  of  this  kind.  There  is  now  an  oar- 
tong  used  by  the  Uehridiaiis. 

"^1  he  ground  of  Raanay  seems  fitter  for  rattle  than  for  corn, 
i  of  black  cattle  I  aupposo  the  number  is  very  great.  The 
1  himself  keeps  a  hvnl  of  four  hundred,  one  hundred  of 
kcb  are  annually  »old.  Of  an  extensive  domain,  which  he 
"  II  liis  own  hands,  be  considers  the  sale  of  rattle  aa  rc- 
Ifeying  him  t)ie  rent,  and  supjiorts  the  plenty  of  a  very  liberal 
tfilc  witli  the  i-emuiiiing  pi-oduct. 

■''RuLsay  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  long  inhabited.  On 
B  side  of  it  they  show  caves  into  which  the  rude  nations  of 
>  first  agc.s  retreated  from  the  weather.  These  dreary 
niltB  might  have  had  otiier  uses.  There  is  still  a  cavity  near 
*  -tte  house  called  the  oar-cavo,  in  which  tlie  seamen,  after  one 
of  those  piratical  cxpnlitions  wliich  in  rongher  times  were  •! 
very  Imiuenl,  useil,  as  tradition  tells,  to  hide  their  oars.  ' 
Tbis  hollow  was  near  the  sea,  that  nothing  so  necessary  might 
Lfce  far  to  be  fetched  ;  and  it  was  secret,  that  enemies,  if  tbry 
'  ui<)ed,  cuuld  find  nothing.  Vet  it  is  not  very  evident  of 
~iat  Dse  it  was  to  hide  tlieir  oaf's  from  those,  who,  if  tliey 

e  luasters  of  the  coast,  coulil  take  away  their  boal.s. 
•A  proof  much  stronger  of  the  distance  at  which  tlte  first 
wrs  of  tills  Island  lived  from  tlic  present  time,  is  af- 
■drd  by  the  stone  beads  of  un-ows  whicli  iirc  very  frequent- 
p  picked  up.     Tlie.  people  call  tliem  elf-bolts,  and   belicvw  1 
t  tbe  fairies  shoot  them  at  tlie  cattle.     They  nearly  iviiem-  <^ 
)  tboso  which  Mr.  Banks  has  lately  brou^lvV  <fv«n&  V  ' 
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savage  countries  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  must  haTe  ben 
mai.i  by  a  nation  to  which  the  use  of  metals  was  unknown. 

The  number  of  thfs  little  community  has  never  been  count- 
ed by  its  ruler,  nor  have  I  obtained  any  p')3itive  account, 
consistent  with  the  re^mlt  of  political  computation.  Not 
many  >  ears  ago,  the  late  laird  led  out  one  hundred  men  upoa 
a  military  expedition.  The  sixth  part  of  a  people  is  suppcMed 
capable  of  bearing  arms  :  Raasay  had  therefore  six  hundred 
inhabitants.  But  because  it  is  not  likely  that  every  man  abk 
to  serve  in  the  field  would  follow  the  summons,  or  that  the 
chief  would  leave  his  lands  totally  defenceless^  or  take  away 
all  the  hands  qualified  for  labour,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  kA 
as  many  might  be  permitted  to  stay  at  home.  The  whok 
number  will  then  be  nine  hundred*  or  nine  to  a  square  mile: 
a  degree  of  populousness  greater  than  those  tracts  of  desola- 
tion can  often  show.  They  are  content  with  their  country, 
and  faithful  to  their  chiefs,  and  yet  uninfected  with  the  fever 
of  migration. 

Near  the  liouse  at  Raasay  in  a  chapel  unroofed  and  ruinous, 
which  has  long  been  used  only  as  a  plaac  of  burial.  Ainiut 
the  churches  in  the  islands  arc  small  sijuarcs  encloj4ed  with 
•stone,  which  hetung  to  particular  fainilies,  as  repositories  for 
the  dead.  At  Raasay  there  is  one.  I  tliink  for  the  proprietor, 
antl  one  for  some  collateral  house. 

It  is  told  by  Martin,  that  at  the  death  of  the  lady  of  the 
island,  it  has  been  here  the  custom  to  erect  a  cross.  This  we 
found  not  to  he  true.  The  stones  that  stand  about  the  chapel 
at  a  small  distance,  some  of  which  perhaps  have  crosses  cot 
upon  them,  are  believed  to  have  been  not  funeral  raonumfnts, 
but  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  sanctuary  or  consecrated 
ground. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate  :  he  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Sky,  and  therefore  was  within  reach  of  intelligencet  and 
with  no  gi*eat  difficulty  miglit  have  visited  the  places  which 
he  undertakes  to  describe  ;  yet  with  all  his  opportunities,  he 
has  often  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived.  lie  lived  in  the 
last  century,  \\hcn  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  had  lost  little  <rf 
their  original  influence.  The  mountains  were  yet  unpell^ 
trated,  no  inlet  was  o])ened  to  foreign  novelties,  and  the  feu- 
dal institutions  operated  u|)on  life  witli  their  full  force.  Hf 
might  thei'ef ore  have  displayed  a  scries  of  suboi-dination  and 
a  form  of  government,  which  in  moro  luminous  and  improved 
regions,  liave  been  long  forgotten,  and  have  delighted  lu! 
readei*s  witli  many  uncouth  customs  that  are  now  disused, 
and  wild  opinions  that  prevail  no  longer.  But  he  probably 
bad  not  knowledge  o(  Wv^  ^^^oivVX  sw(&eleut  to  qualify  him  for 
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fadciug  what  vould  ileflrrve  or  gain  the  attention  of  man* 
kind.  The  mode  or  lifi'.  which  was  familiar  to  hiniHelf,  ha 
did  not  suppnHc  unknown  to  others,  nor  imagined  that  he 
Cuuld  give  pleRRiirc  by  trlling  that  of  which  it  was,  in  lus 
little  countrv,  impossible  to  be  ignorant. 

What  lie  has  neglected  rannot  now  be  performed.  In  na^ 
tions  whero  there  is  hardly  the  use  of  lettei-s,  what  is  once 
out  of  sight  is  lost  for  ever.  They  think  hat  little,  and  of 
tlieir  few  thouglits,  none  are  wastni  on  the  past,  in  whicll 
they  are  neither  interested  by  fear  nor  hope.  Thrar  only 
registers  are  stated  observances  and  practical  representations. 
For  this  reason  an  age  of  ignorance  is  an  age  of  ceremony. 
Pageants,  and  processions,  and  commemorations,  gradually 
shrink  away,  as  better  methods  come  into  use  of  recording 
events,  and  preserving  rights. 

It  is  not  only  in  Raasay  that  the  chapel  is  unroofed  and 
vsflrss ;  through  the  few  islands  which  we  visited  we  ncitlifr 
saw  nnr  beard  of  any  house  of  prayer,  except  in  Sky,  that* 
WH!4  not  in  ruins.  The  malignant  influence  of  Calvinism  has 
blasted  ceremony  and  decency  together;  and  if  the  remem- 
brance of  papal  HUpTrstition  is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of 
papal  piety  are  likewine  effaced. 

It  has  been,  fur  many  years,  popular  to  talk  of  the  lazy 
devotion  of  the  Rnminli  clergy  ;  over  the  sleepy  laziness  of 
mm  that  erected  churches,  we  may  indulge  our  superiority 
with  a  new  triumph,  by  comparing  it  with  the  fervid  activi^ 
of  those  who  suffer  them  to  fall. 

Of  the  destructtun  of  churches,  the  decay  of  religion  must 
in  time  be  the  consequence ;  for  while  the  puhlic  acts  of  tUa 
ninistry  are  now  performed  in  houses,  a  very  small  number 
can  he  present ;  and  as  tiie  greater  part  of  the  islandersmaka 
BO  use  of  books,  all  must  necessarily  live  in  total  ignorance 
who  want  the  opportunity  of  vocal  instruction. 

From  these  remains  of  ancient  aancti^,  which  are  erery 
where  to  be  found,  it  has  been  coigectured  that,  for  tiie  latt 
two  centuries,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  have  decreased 
in  number.  This  argament,  which  supposes  Uiattbe  churcbet 
have  been  suffered  to  fall,  only  because  tbey  were  no  longer 
necessary,  would  have  some  force,  if  the  houses  of  worulp 
still  remaining  were  aaflBicient  for  the  people.  But  since  tliey 
have  now  no  chnrchea  at  all,  these  venerable  fragments  do 
not  prove  the  people  of  former  times  to  have  been  nu>re  nn- 
meroBs,  but  to  have  been  more  devout.  If  flte  inhabitants 
were  doahled,  with  tbeir  preaent  principlea,  it  wpears  not 
that  any  prevision  for  public  worship  would  be  made.  Where 
Hie  religion  of  a  counby  enforces  coiiMcrKtad^i%^^^3i^,^Qur. 
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number  of  those  buildings  may  be  supposed  to  afford  some 
indication,  however  uncertain,  of  the  populousness  of  the 
place ;  but  where  by  a  change  of  manners  a  nation  is  con- 
tented to  live  without  tliem,  tlieir  decay  implies  no  diminu- 
tion of  inhabitants. 

Some  of  these  dilapidations  are  said  to  be  found  in  islands 
now  uninhabited ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  can  thence  infer 
that  they  were  ever  peopled.  The  religion  of  the  middle  age 
is  well  known  to  have  placed  too  much  hope  in  lonely  aosteri* 
ties.  Voluntary  solitude  was  the  great  art  of  propitiationy 
by  which  crimes  were  effaced,  and  conscience  was  appeased; 
it  is  therefore  not  unlikely,  that  oratories  were  often  built  in 
places  where  retirement  was  sure  to  have  no  disturbance. 

Raasay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller,  except  Out 
laird  and  his  family ;  but  their  power  wants  no  auxiliaries. 
Such  a  seat  of  hospitality,  amidst  tlie  winds  and  waters*  fllb 
the  imagination  with  a  delightful  contrariety  of  images. 
AVithout  is  tlie  rouglt  ocean  and  the  rocky  land,  the  beating 
billows  and  the  howling  storm ;  within  is  plenty  and  ele- 
gance, beauty  and  gaiety,  the  song  and  the  dance.  In  Baa- 
say,  if  I  could  have  found  an  Ulysses,  I  had  fancied  a 
Phseacia. 

DUNVEGAN. 

At  Raasay,  by  good  fortune,  Macleod,  so  the  chief  of  tbt 
clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  visit,  and  by  liim  we  were  invited 
to  his  scat  at  Dunvegan;  Raasay  has  a  stout  boat,  built  in 
Norway,  in  which,  with  six  oars,  he  conveyed  us  back  to 
Sky.  We  landed  at  Port  Re,  so  called,  because  James  tbe 
fifth  of  Scotland,  who  had  curiosity  to  visit  the  islands,  came 
into  it  The  port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  deep  and 
narrow,  where  a  ship  lay  waiting  to  dispeople  Sky,  by  car- 
rying the  natives  away  to  America. 

In  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the  cavern  in  which  it  wtt 
the  custom,  a»  Martin  relates,  to  catch  birds  in  the  night  by 
making  a  fire  at  the  entrance.  This  practice  is  disused  ;  for 
the  birds,  as  is  known  often  to  happen,  have  changed  their 
haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  public  house,  I  believe  the  only  inn  of 
the  island,  and  liaving  mounted  our  horses,  travelled  in  the 
manner  already  described,  till  we  came  to  Kingsborough,  i 
place  distinguished  by  that  name,  because  the  king  lodged 
here  when  he  landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were  entertained  with 
the  usual  hospitality  by  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  lady  Flora 
Macdonald,  a  nam^^h^V.  v«vVV  li«  mentioned  in  history,  and  it' 
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iroiirageand  fidelitybo  virtuea,  tncntioned  with  honour.  She 
is  a  womftn  of  middle  stature,  soft  features,  gentle  manners, 
and  elegant  presence. 

In  the  morning  wc  sent  nor  horses  round  a  jiromontory  to 
meet  us,  and  spared  ourselves  part  of  tho  day's  fatigue,  by 
crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Vfa  had  at  last  some  difficulty 
in  coming  to  Dunvegan ;  for  oar  way  led  oTcr  ah  extensiTc 
moor,  where  etery  step  was  to  be  taken  with  caution,  and  we 
were  often  obliged  to  alight,  because  the  ground  could  not  bo 
trusted.  In  travelling  this  watery  Bat,  I  perceived  that  it 
bod  a  Tisiblo  declivity,  and  might  without  much  expense  or 
difficulty  be  drained.  But  difficulty  and  expense  arc  relative 
terms,  which  have  different  meanings  in  different  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at  rest,  and 
found  our  fatigue  amply  recompensed  by  our  reception.  Lady 
Maclcod,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  was  newly 
come  hither  with  her  son  and  four  daughters,  who  knew  all 
the  arts  of  southern  elegance,,and  all  the  modes  of  English 
(economy.  Here  thereuire  wo  settled,  and  did  not  spoil  the 
present  hour  with  thoughts  of  departure. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out  into  a  bay. 
on  the  west  side  of  Sky.  Tho  bouse,  which  is  tho  principal 
seat  of  Macleod,  is  partly  old  and  partly  modem  ;  it  is  built 
upon  tho  rock,  and  looks  upon  the  water.  It  forms  two  sides 
of  a  small  square :  on  the  tiiird  side  is  tlio  skeleton  of  a  castle 
of  unknown  antiquity,  sujiposcd  to  have  been  a  Norwegiait 
fortress,  when  the  Danes  were  masters  of  tlte  islands.  It  is 
so  nearly  entire,  that  it  might  have  easily  been  made  habita- 
ble, were  there  not  an  ominous  tradition  in  the  family,  tliat 
the  owner  shall  not  long  outlive  tho  reparation.  The  grand- 
father of  the  present  laird,  in  defiance  of  prediction,  began 
the  work,  but  desisted  in  a  little  time,  and  aj^lied  bis  money 
to  worse  uses. 

As  the  inliabitants  of  tlie  Hebrides  lived,  for  many  ^cs,  in 
continual  ex|iectation  of  hostilities,  tho  chief  of  every  clan 
resided  in  a  fortress.  This  house  was  accessible  only  from 
the  water,  till  tlie  last  possessor  opened  an  entrance  by  stairs 
upon  the  land. 

TIkcy  liad  formerly  reason  to  be  afraid,  not  only  of  dcclareil 
wars  and  authorized  invaders,  orof  roving  pirates,  which,  in 
tiic  northern  seas  must  have  been  very  common ;  but  of  in- 
roads and  insults  from  rival  clans,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of 
feudal  independence,  asked  no  leave  of  their  sovereign  to 
make  war  on  one  anotlicr.  Sky  has  been  ravaged  by  a  feud 
between  the  two  mighty  powers  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod. 
Macdonald  having  married  a  Macleod,  upon  some  discontent 
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dismissed  hei%  perhaps  because  she  had  brought  him  no  chil- 
dren. Before  tiie  reign  o(  James  the  firth,  a  Highland  laird 
made  a  trial  of  his  wife  for  a  certain  time,  and  if  she  did  not 
please  him,  he  was  then  at  liberty  to  send  her  away.  This 
however  must  always  have  offended,  and  Macleod  resenting 
the  injury,  whatever  were  its  circumstances,  declared,  that 
the  wedding  had  been  solemnized  without  a  bonfire,  but  that 
the  separation  should  be  better  illuminated ; '  and  raising  a 
little  army,  set  fire  to  the  territories  of  Macdonald,  who  re- 
turned the  visit,  and  prevailed. 

Another  story  may  show  the  disorderly  state  of  insulir 
neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  isle  of  Egg,  meetine 
a  boat  manned  by  Macleods,  tied  the  crew  hand  and  foot  ana 
set  them  adrift  Macleod  landed  upon  Egg,  and  demanded 
tiie  offenders ;  but  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  surrender  then^ 
retreated  to  a  cavern,  into  which  they  thought  their  enemies 
unlil^ely  to  follow  them.  Macleod  choked  umn  with  smvke^ 
and  left  them  lying  dead  by  fi^ilies  as  they  stood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us  for  some  time, 
not  at  all  to  our  discontent  or  inconvenience.  We  wouM  in* 
deed  very  willingly  have  visited  the  islands,  which  might  be 
seen  from  the  house,  scattei-ed  in  the  sea,  and  I  was  partica- 
larly  desii*ous  to  have  viewed  Isay ;  but  the  storms  did  not 
permit  us  to  launch  a  boat,  and  we  were  condemned  to  listen 
in  idleness  to  the  wind^  except  when  we  were  better  engaged 
by  listening  to  the  ladies. 

We  had  here  more  wind  than  waves,  and  suffered  the  seve- 
rity of  a  tempest,  without  enjoying  its  magnificence.  The 
sea  being  broken  by  the  multitude  of  islands,  does  not  roar 
with  so  much  noise,  nor  beat  the  storm  with  such  foamy  vio- 
lence, as  I  have  remarked  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Though, 
while  I  was  in  the  Hebrides,  the  wind  was  extremely  turba- 
Icnt,  I  never  saw  very  high  billows. 

The  country  about  Dunvegan  is  rough  and  barren.  There 
are  no  trees  except  in  the  orchard,  which  is  a  low  sheltered 
<fpot  surrounded  with  a  wall. 

When  this  house  was  intended  to  sustain  a  siege,  a  well 
was  made  in  the  court,  by  boring  the  rock  downwards,  till 
water  was  found,  which,  though  so  near  to  the  sea,  I  have 
not  heard  mentioned  as  brackish,  though  it  has  some  hard- 
ness, or  other  qualities,  which  make  it  less  fit  for  ufte ;  and 
the  family  is  now  better  supplied  from  a  stream,  which  runs 
by  the  rock,  from  two  pleasing  waterfalls. 

Here  we  saw  some  traces  of  former  manners,  and  heard 
some  standing  traditions.  In  the  house  is  kept  an  ox's  horVf 
hollowed  so  as  to  \\o\d  ^itoL\^  t^'^  <V^arts,  which  the  heir  of 
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Macicotl  wus  expected  to  swallow  at  one  draught,  as  a  tesit  of 
liis  umnliooil,  befui-c  he  wan  permitted  to  bear  amu,  or  conld 
claim  n  HCat  among  the  men.  It  in  held  that  the  return  ottfac 
laird  to  Dunvegan,  after  an;  considerable  absence,  produces 
a  plentirul  rapture  of  herrings;  and  that,  if  any  woman 
crosses  the  water  to  the  opposite  island,  the  herrings  will  de- 
sert the  roast.  Boetius  tells  tiie  same  of  some  o&ier  place. 
Thifl  tradition  is  not  uniform.  Some  hold  that  no  woman 
jnay  pass,  and  others  tJiat  none  may  pass  but  a  Maclcod. 

Among  other  guests,  which  the  hexpitality  of  Dunvegan 
brought  to  the  table,  a  visit  was  paid  by  the  laird  and  lady 
of  a  small  island  south  of  Sky,  of  which  tht  proper  name  is 
Muark,  which  signifies  swine.  It  is  commonly  called  Muck, 
which  the  proprietor  not  liking,  has  endeavoured,  without 
eflcct,  to  chtuige  to  Monk.  It  is  usual  to  call  gentlemen  in 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  tlieir  possessions,  as  Uaasay,  Ber- 
iiera,IjOch  Buy,  a  practice  necessary  in  countries  inhabited 
by  clans,  where  all  that  live  in  the  same  territoi-y  have  one 
name,  and  must  be  therefore  discriminated  by  some  addition. 
This  gentleman,  whose  name,  I  think,  is  Maclean,  should  be 
regularly  called  Muck;  but  tlie  appellation,  which  he  thinks 
too  coarse  for  his  island,  he  would  like  still  less  for  himself* 
and  he  is  therefore  addressed  by  the  title  of  Ule  of  Muck. 

This  little  island,  however  it  be  nameil,  is  of  considerable 
value.  It  is  two  English  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  broad,  and  consequently  contains  only  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  English  acres.  It  is  chiefly  arable.  Half  of  this 
little  dominion  the  laird  retains  in  his  own  hand,  and  on  the 
other  half,  live  one  hundred  ami  sixty  persons,  who  pay  their 
rent  by  exported  com.  What  rent  they  pay,  we  were  not 
told,  and  could  not  decently  inquire.  The  proportion  of  the 
people  to  Uie  land  is  sucit  as  the  most  fertile  countries  do  not 
commonly  maintain. 

The  laird  having  all  his  people  under  his  immediate  viev,  - 
seems  to  be  very  attentive  to  tlieir  happiness.  The  devasta- 
tion of  tlie  sm^lpns,  when  it  visits  places  where  it  comes 
seldom,  is  well  known.  He  has  disarmed  it  of  it^  terrour  at 
Muack,  by  inoculating  eighty  of  his  people.  The  expense 
vas  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a  head.  Many  trades  they 
cannot  have  among  tliera,  but  upon  occasion,  ho  fetches  a 
smith  From  the  isle  of  Egg,  and  has  a  tailor  from  the  main 
land,  six  times  a  year.  This  island  well  deserved  to  be  seen, 
but  the  lainl's  absence  left  us  no  opportunify. 

Every  inhabited  island  has  its  appendant  and  subordinate 
islets.     Muck^  however  small,  has  yet  others  smaller  about 
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it,  one  of  which  has  only  ground  sufficient  to  afford  pasture 
for  direct  wethers* 

At  Dun  vegan  I  had  tasted  lotus,  and  was  in  danger  of  for- 
getting that  1  was  ever  to  depart,  till  Mr.  Boswell  sagely 
ivpruaclied  me  with  ray  sluggishness  and  softness*  I  had  no 
very  foi*cible  defence  to  make ;  and  we  agreed  to  pursue  oor 
journey.  Macleod  accompanied  us  to  Ulinish^  where  we 
were  entertained  by  tlie  sheriff  of  the  island. 

ULINISU. 

Mr.  Macqueen  travelled  witli  us,  and  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  all  that  was  worthy  of  observation.  With  him  ve 
went  to  see  an  ancient  building,  called  a  dun  or  borough.  It 
was  a  circular  enclosure,  about  foi*ty-two  feet  in  diameter, 
walled  round  witli  loose  stones,  perhaiis  to  the  height  of  nine 
feet.  The  walls  ai*e  very  tliick,  diminishing  a  little  towards 
tlic  top,  smd  thougli  in  these  countries  stone  is  not  brought 
far,  must  liiive  been  raised  with  much  labour.  Within  the 
gi*eat  circle  were  several  smaller  rounds  of  wall,  which 
formed  distinct  apartments.  Its  date  and  its  use  are  un- 
known. Some  suppose  it  the  original  seat  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Macleods.     Mr.  Macqueen  thought  it  a  Danish  fort. 

Tlic  entrance  is  covered  with  fiat  stones,  and  is  narrow, 
because  it  was  necessary  that  the  stones  which  lie  over  it, 
should  rciicii  from  one  wall  to  the  other;  yet,  strait  as  the 
passage  is»  they  seem  heavier  than  could  liave  been  placed 
wheiv  they  now  lie,  by  the  naked  sti*ength  of  as  many  men 
:ls  might  stantl  about  them.  Tiiey  wei*e  probably  raised  by 
jmtting  long  pieces  of  wood  under  them,  to  which  the  action 
of  a  long  line  of  lifters  might  be  applied.  Savages,  in  all 
countries,  have  patience  ju'ojiortionate  to  their  unskilfulne^s, 
and  are  content  to  attain  their  end  by  very  tedious  methods. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  have  been  a  dwelling, 
but  as  tliere  is  no  provision  for  water,  it  could  not  have  been 
a  fortress.  In  Sky,  as  in  every  other  place,  there  is  an  am- 
bition of  exalting  whatever  has  survived  memory,  to  some 
im|M)rtant  use.  and  iTferring  it  to  vcrv'  remote  ages.  I  an 
inclined  to  susfRM^t.  that  in  lawless  times,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  rvery  mountain  stole  the  cattle  of  their  neighbour, 
these  enclosuiTs  wei-e  used  to  sccuiv  the  her^s  and  flocks  in 
the  night.  ^\  hen  they  wei*e  dri\  en  within  the  wall,  they 
might  be  easily  watched,  and  defended  as  long  as  could  be 
needful :  for  the  robbers  durst  not  wait  tiU  the  injured  clan 
s)muld  find  them  in  the  morning. 

The  inievior  ewcWsuvtis,  \^  \V\^  ^Iv^lc.  building  vcrc  ooce  a 
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liousey  were  the  cbambers  of  the  chief  inhabitants.  If  it  was 
a  place  of  security  for  cattle,  they  were  probably  the  shelters 
of  the  keepers* 

From  the  Dan  we  were  conducted  to  another  place  of  secu- 
rity, a  cave  carried  a  great  way  under  ground,  which  had 
been  discovered  by  diggine  after  a  fox.  These  caves,  of 
which  many  have  been  found,  and  many  probably  remain  con- 
cealed, are  formed,  I  believe,  commonly  by  taking  advantage 
of  a  hollow,  where  banks  or  rocks  rise  on  either  side.  If  no 
such  place  can  bo  found,  the  ground  must  be  cut  away.  Tho 
walls  are  made  by  piling  stones  against  the  earth,  on  eithei* 
side.  It  is  then  roofed  by  large  stones  laid  across  the  cavern, 
winch  therefore  cannot  be  wide.  Over  the  roof,  turfs  were 
pla(  imI,  and  grass  was  suffered  to  grow ;  and  the  mouth  was 
concealci!  b^  bushes,  01' some  other  cover. 

Tiiesc  caves  were  represented  to  us  as  tlie  cabins  of  the  first 
rude  inhabitants,  of  which,  however,  I  am  by  no  means  per- 
suaded. This  was  so  low,  that  no  man  could  stand  upright 
in  it.  By  their  construction  they  are  all  so  narrow*  that  two 
can  never  pass  along  them  together,  and  being  subterraneous, 
they  must  be  always  damp.  They  are  not  the  woik  of  an  age 
much  ruder  than  the  present ;  for  they  are  formed  with  as 
much  art  as  the  construction  of  a  common  hut  requires.  I 
imagine  them  to  have  been  places  only  of  occasional  use,  in 
which  the  islander,  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  hid  his  utensilsy 
or  his  clothes,  and  periiaps  sometimes  his  wife  and  children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed  the  whole 
length,  and  went  away  without  knowing  how  far  it  was  car- 
lira.  For  this  omission  we  shall  be  blamed,  as  we  perhaps 
have  blamed  other  travellers ;  but  the  day  was  rainy  and  tlie 
ground  was  damp.  We  had  with  us  neither  spades  nor  pick- 
axes, and  if  love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  knowledge, 
the  offence  has  not  the  invidiousness  of  singularity. 

Edifices,  either  standing  or  ruined,  are  the  chief  records 
of  an  illiterate  nation.  In  some  part  of  this  journey,  at  no 
great  distance  flrom  our  way,  stood  a  shattered  fortress,  of 
which  the  learned  minister,  to  whose  communication  we  are 
much  indebted,  gave  us  an  account. 

Those,  said  he,  are  tlie  walls  of  a  place  of  refuge  built  in 
the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  by  Hugh  Macdonald,  who  waa 
next  heir  to  the  dignity  and  fortune  of  his  chiet  Hueh,  being 
so  near  his  wish,  was  impatient  of  delay ;  and  had  art  and 
influence  sufficient  to  engage  several  gentlemen  in  a  plot 
against  the  laird's  life.  Something  must  be  stipulated  on 
both  sides ;  for  tliey  would  not  dip  their  hands  in  blood  merely 
for  Hugh's  advancement    The  compact  wsa  CotibaLVi  ^"^^^^ 
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ten,  signed  by  the  oonspintorsy  and  placed  iu  the  hands  of 
one  Macleod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  sold  some  cattle  to  a  droYer, 
who,  not  having  ready  money,  gave  him  a  bond  for  payment 
The  debt  was  discharged,  and  the  bond  redemanded  ;  which 
Macleod,  who  conld  not  read,  intending  to  put  into  his  hands, 
gare  him  the  conspiracy.    Tlie  drover,  wiien  he  had  read  the 
papen  delivered  it  privately  to  Macdonald,  who  being  thv 
informed  of  his  danger,  called  his  friends  together,  and  pro- 
vided for  his  safety.    He  made  a  public  feast,  and  invitiDg 
Hugh  Macdonald  and  his  confederates,  placed  each  of  them  st 
the  table  between  two  men  of  known  fidelity.    The  compact 
of  jconspiracy  was  then  shown,  and  every  man  confronted 
with  his  own  name.    Macdonald  acted  wUh  great  modera- 
tion.    He  upbraided  Hugh  both  with  disloyalty  and  ingrati- 
tude ;  but  told  the  rest,  that  he  considered  them  as  men  de- 
luded and  misinformed.    Hugh  was  sworn  to  fidelity,  and 
dismissed  with  his  companions;  but  he  was  not  generous 
enougli  to  be  reclaimed  by  lenity  ;  and  finding  no  longer  any 
countenance  among  the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  execute 
the  same  design  by  meaner  hands.    In  this  practice  he  was 
detected,  taken  to  Macdonald\s  castle,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
dungeon.    When   he  was  hungry,  they  let  down  a  plenti- 
ful meal  of  salted   meat :   and   when,   after  his  repast  he 
called  for  drink,  conveyed   to   him  a  covered  cup,  which, 
when  he  lifted  the  lid,  he  found  empty.     From   that  time 
they  visited  liim  no  more,  but  left  him  to  perish  in  solitudr 
and  darkness. 

We  were  then  told  of  a  cavern  by  the  sea  side,  remarkahle 
for  the  powerful  reverberation  of  sounds.  After  dinner  we 
took  a  boat,  to  explore  this  curious  cavity.  The  boatmeii* 
who  seemed  to  be  of  a  rank  above  that  of  common  drudges, 
inquired  who  tlie  strangei*s  were,  and  being  told  we  came  one 
fi*om  Scotland,  and  the  other  from  England,  asked  if  the  En- 
glishman could  recount  a  long  genealogy.  What  answer  was 
given  them,  tiie  conversation  being  in  Erse,  I  was  not  much 
Inclined  to  examine. 

They  expected  no  good  event  of  the  voyage ;  for  one  of 
them  declared  that  he  heard  the  cry  of  an  English  ghost  Thfa 
omen  I  was  not  told  till  after  our  return,  and  therefore  cannot 
claim  the  dignity  of  despising  it 

The  sea  was  smooth.  We  never  left  the  shore,  and  cane 
without  any  disaster  to  the  cavern,  which  we  foand  rugged 
and  misshapen,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  fkirtf 
wide  in  the  broadest  \part,  and  in  the  loftiest,  as  we  guessed* 
about  tUrty  lugH*    It  i<iaa  uvit  ^^\i>oX^%i<^  water  the  sea 
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rtaes  in  it  neir  sis  ftet  Here  I  ikw  irtiat  I  had  never  seen 
before,  limpetd  and  miucles  in  their  natural  state.  But  as  a 
new  tflstimony  to  the  veracity  of  commoB  fame,  here  was  no 
echo  to  be  heard. 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  in  the  rock,  which 
might  have  pleased  ua  bj  its  novelty,  had  the  Atones,  which 
encQRihered  our  feet,  given  ua  loisare  to  consider  it  We  were 
shown  the  gummy  and  of  the  kelp,  that  fastens  itself  to  a 
stone,  from  which  it  grows  into  a  strong  stalk. 

In  our  return,  we  found  a  little  boy  upon  the  point  of  a 
rock,  catching  with  his  angle  a  snpper  for  the  family.  Wc 
rowed  up  to  him,  and  bcOTowed  his  rod,  with  which  Mr. 
Boswell  caught  a  cuddy. 

The  cuddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the  philosophical 
name.     It  is  not  much  bisger  than  a  gadfcmt,  but  it  is  of 

great  nae  in  these  iulanda,  as  it  alfords  the  lowu-  people 
Dill  food  and  oil  for  their  lamps.  Cuddies  are  ao  abun- 
dant at  some  timea  of  the  year,  that  they  are  caught  like 
white  bait  in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a  basket  and 
drawing  it  back. 

If  it  were  always  practicid)le  to  fish,  these  isluids  could 
never  be  in  much  danger  from  fkmine ;  but  unhappily,  in  the 
winter,  when  other  provision  fails,  the  aeas  are  commonly  too 
rough  for  nets,  or  boats. 

TAUSKEB  IN  SKY. 

From  Uliniah  our  next  stage  was  to  Taliaker,  the  hoase  of 
colonel  Macleod,  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  service,  who  in  this 
time  of  universal  peace,  has  fbr  several  years  been  pmnitted 
to  be  absent  from  his  regiment  Having  been  bred  to  physic* 
he  is  consequently  a  scholar,  and  hia  lady,  by  nccQmpanyil^[ 
him  in  his  oiflerent  places  of  residence,  is  become  skilful  ia 
several  languages.  Talisker  ia  the  place  beyond  all  tiiat  I 
have  seen,  from  which  the  gay  and  the  jovial  seem  utterly  ex- 
cinded ;  and  where  the  hermit  might  expect  to  grow  old  in 
meditation,  without  posaibility  of  disturbance  or  interrnptira. 

It  is  situated  very  near  the  sea,  but  iiptm  a  coast  where  no 
vessel  lands  but  when  it  is  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  rocks. 
Towards  the  land  are  lofly  hills  streaming  with  waterfalls. 
The  garden  is  sheltered  by  firs  or  pines,  which  grow  there  so 
proapcronslyi  that  some,  which  the  present  inhabitant  planted* 
arc  very  high  and  thick. 

At  tlus  place  wo  very  happily  met  with  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
lean, a  young  nobleman,  the  eldest  son  of  the  laird  of  Col, 
heir  to  a  very  great  extent  of  land,  and  so  desirova  oC  im^ 
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proving  his  inheritancey  that  he  spent  a  considerale  time 
among  the  farmers  of  Hertfordshire  and  Hampshire,  to  leva 
their  practice.  He  worked  with  his  own  hands  at  tiie  prin- 
cipal operations  of  agriculture,  that  he  might  not  deceive 
himself  by  a  false  opinion  of  skill,  which,  if  he  should  find  it 
deficient  at  home,  he  had  no  means  of  completing.  If  the 
world  has  agreed  to  praise  the  travels  and  manual  laboarsof 
the  czar  of  Muscovy,  let  Col  have  his  share  of  the  like  i^ 

Slause,  in  the  proportion  of  his  dominions  to  the  empire  of 
lussia. 

This  young  gentleman  was  sporting  in  the  moantains  of 
Sky,  and  when  he  was  weary  with  following  his  game,  rt' 
paired  for  lodging  to  Talisker.  At  night  he  missed  one  of 
his  dogs,  and  when  he  went  to  seek  him  in  the  morning,  found 
two  eagloH  feeding  on  his  carcase. 

Col*  for  he  must  be  named  by  his  possessions,  hearing  thit 
our  intention  was  to  visit  Jona,  offered  to  conduct  us  to  his 
chi;'f,  Sir  Allan  Maclean,  who  lived  in  the  isle  of  Inch  Ken- 
neth, and  would  readily  find  us  a  convenient  passage.  From 
this  time  was  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  being  begun  by 
kindness,  was  accidentally  continued  by  constraint;  we  de- 
rived much  pleasure  from  it,  and  I  hope  have  given  him  no 
reason  to  repent  it. 

The  weather  was  now  almost  one  continued  storm,  and  we 
were  to  snatch  some  happy  intermission  to  be  conveyed  to 
Mull,  the  third  island  of  the  Hebrides,  lying  about  a  degree 
south  of  Sky,  whence  we  might  easily  find  our  way  to  Inch 
Kennetli,  where  Sir  Allan  Maclean  resided,  and  afterward  to 
Jona. 

For  this  purpose,  the  most  commodious  station  that  vre 
could  take  was  Armidel,  which  Sir  Alexander  MacdonaU 
had  now  left  to  a  gentleman  who  lived  there  as  his  factor  or 
steward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidel  was  Coriatachan,  where  we  hid 
already  been,  and  to  which  therefore  we  were  very  willuig 
to  return.  We  staid  however  so  long  at  Talisker,  that  i 
great  part  of  our  journey  was  perform^  in  the  gloom  of  the 
evening.  In  travelling  even  thus  almost  without  light 
thi'ough  naked  solitude,  when  there  is  a  guide  whose  condoct 
may  be  trusted,  a  mind  not  naturally  too  much  disposed  to 
fear,  may  piTservc  some  degree  of  cheerfulness :  but  wbit 
must  be  the  solicitude  of  him  who  should  be  wandering,  among 
the  crags  and  hollows,  benighted,  ignorant,  and  alone? 

The  fictions  of  the  Grothic  romances  were  not  so  remote 
from  credibility  as  they  are  now  thought.  In  the  full  pre- 
valence of  the  feudal  \Y\^\vL\\f^W)  ^Vi^i\  violence  desolated  the 
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worldt  and  srery  baron  lived  in  a  fortress,  forests  and  cas- 
tles were  regularly  succeeded  by  each  other,  and  the  adven- 
turer might  very  suddenly  pass  from  the  gloom  of  woods,  or 
the  ruggedness  of  moors,  to  seats  of  plenty,  gaiety,  and  mag- 
nificence. Whatever  is  imaged  in  the  wildest  tale,  if  giante» 
dragons,  and  enchantment  be  excepted,  would  be  felt  by  bim» 
who,  wandering  in  the  mountains  wifliout  a  guide*  or  upon 
the  sea  without  a  pilot,  should  be  carried  amidst  his  terrour 
and  uncertainty,  to  the  hospitality  and  elegance  of  Raasay  or 
Dun  vegan. 

To  Coriatachan  at  last  we  came^  and  found  ourselves  wel- 
comed as  before.  Here  we  staid  two  days,  and  made  such 
inquiries  as  curiosity  suggested.  The  house  was  filled  with 
company,  among  whom  Mr.  Macpherson  and  his  sister  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  politeness  and  accomplish- 
ments. By  him  we  were  invited  to  Ostig,  a  house  not  far 
from  Armidel,  where  we  might  easily  hear  of  a  boat»  when 
the  weather  would  suflTer  us  to  leave  tiie  island* 

OSTlG  IN  SKY. 

At  Ostig<  of  which  Mr.  Macpherson  is  minister,  we  were 
entertained  for  some  days,  then  removed  to  Armidel,  where 
wo  finished  our  observations  on  the  island  of  Sky. 

As  this  island  lies  in  the  fifty-seventh  djM^ree,  the  air  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  much  warmth.  The  long  continu- 
ance of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  does  indeed  sometimes  pro- 
duce great  heat  in  northern  latitudes ;  but  this  can  only  hap- 
pen in  sheltered  places,  where  the  atmosphere  is  to  a  certaw 
degree  stagnant,  and  the  same  mass  of  air  continues  to  re- 
ceive for  many  hours  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  vapours  of 
the  earth.  Sky  lies  open  on  the  west  and  north  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the  summer  by  a  perpetual 
ventilation,  but  by  the  same  blasts  is  kept  warm  in  winter. 
Their  weather  is  not  pleasing.  Half  the  year  is  deluged  with 
rain.  From  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day 
is  hardly  known,  except  when  the  showers  are  suspended  by 
a  temp^t  Under  such  skies  can  be  expected  no  ffreat  exu- 
berance of  vegetation.  Their  winter  overtakes  their  sum- 
mer, and  their  harvest  lies  upon  the  ground  drenched  vrith 
rain.  The  autumn  struggles  hard  to  produce  some  of  our 
early  fruits.  I  gathered  goose-berries  in  Septonber ;  but  they 
were  small,  and  the  husk  was  thick. 

The  winter  is  seldom  such  as  puts  a  full  stop  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to  live  wholly  on  the  surplus- 
age of  the  snnmier.    In  the  year  seventy-oM  IVa!)  VaiA.% 
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severe  season,  remembered  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Spring, 
from  which  the  island  has  not  yet  recovered.  The  snow  lay 
long  upon  the  ground,  a  calamity  hardly  known  before.  Fart 
of  their  cattle  died  for  want,  part  were  unseasonably  sold  to 
buy  sustenance  for  the  owners;  and,  what  I  have  not  reader 
heard  of  before,  the  kine  that  survived  were  so  emaciated  and 
dispirited,  tliat  they  did  not  require  the  male  at  the  usual 
time.     Many  of  tlie  roebucks  perished. 

The  soil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diversities.  Is 
some  parts  tiiere  is  only  a  tliin  layer  of  earth  spread  upon  a 
rock,  which  bears  nothing  but  short  brown  heath,  and  per- 
haps is  not  generally  capable  of  any  better  product.  There 
arc  many  bogs  or  mosses  of  greater  or  less  extent,  where  the 
soil  cannot  be  supposed  to  want  depth,  though  it  is  too  wet 
for  the  plough.  But  we  did  not  observe  in  these  any  aquatic 
plants.  The  valleys  and  the  mountains  are  alike  darkened 
with  lieath.  Some  grass,  however,  grows  here  and  there, 
and  some  happier  spots  of  earth  are  capable  of  tillage. 

Their  agriculture  is  laborious^  and  perhaps  rather  feeble 
than  unskilful.  Their  chief  manure  is  seaweed,  which,  when 
they  lay  it  to  rot  upon  the  field,  gives  them  a  better  crop  th^ 
tliose  of  the  Highlands.  They  heap  sea-shells  upon  the  dung- 
hill, which  in  time  moulder  into  a  fertilising  substance. 
Wiien  they  find  a  vein  of  earth  where  they  cannot  use  it.  tliey 
dig  it  up,  and  add  it  to  the  mould  of  a  more  commodious 
place. 

Tlicir  com  grounds  often  lie  in  such  intricacies  among  the 
crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  action  of  a  team  and 
plough.  The  soil  is  then  turned  up  by  manual  labour,  ^ith 
an  instrument  called  a  crooked  spade,  of  a  form  and  weight 
which  to  me  appeared  very  incommodious,  and  would  perhaps 
be  soon  improved  in  a  country  whei*e  workmen  could  be  easily 
found  and  easily  paid.  It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron  fixed  to 
a  long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood,  which  must  have,  about  t 
foot  and  a  l^lf  above  the  iron,  a  knee  or  flexture  with  the  an- 
gle downwards.  liVhen  the  farmer  encounters  a  stone,  which 
is  the  great  impediment  of  his  operations,  he  drives  the  blade 
under  it,  and  bringing  the  knee  or  angle  to  the  ground,  has 
in  the  long  handle  a  very  forcible  lever. 

According  to  the  different  mode  of  tillage,  farms  are  dis- 
tinguished into  long  land  and  ahort  land.  Long  land  isthtt 
which  affords  room  for  a  plough,  and  short  land  is  turned  up 
by  the  spade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows  thus  tediously 
formed,  is  either  oats  or  barley.  They  do  not  sow  barl^ 
without,  very  co^iioua  m^wo^  ^xA  \b»^  Ihfiy  expect  fh>m  it 
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ten  for  one,  an  increase  equal  to  that  of  better  countries  ?  bat 
the  culture  is  so  operose  that  they  content  themseWes  com- 
monly with  oats :  and  who  can  relate  without  compassion, 
that  after  all  their  diligence  they  are  to  expect  only  a  triple 
increase  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  plenty,  when  the  third  ^irt 
of  the  harvest  must  be  reserved  for  seed. 

When  their  grain  is  arrived  at  the  state  which  they  must 
consider  as  ripeness,  they  do  not  cut,  but  pull  the  bai*ley :  to 
the  oats  they  apply  the  sickle-  Wheel  carriages  they  have 
none,  but  make  a  frame  of  timber  which  is  drawn  by  one 
horse  with  the  two  points  behind  pressing  on  the  ground.  On 
tills  they  sometimes  drag  home  their  sheaves,  but  often  con- 
vey them  home  in  a  kind  of  open  pannier,  or  frame  of  sticks 
upon  the  horse's  back. 

Of  that  which  is  obtained  with  so  much  diiBculty,  nothing 
surely  ougiit  to  be  wasted ;  yet  their  method  of  clearing  tiieir 
oats  from  the  husk  is  by  parching  them  in  the  straw.  Thus 
with  the  genuine  improvidence  of  savages,  they  destroy  that 
fodder  for  want  of  which  their  cattle  may  perish.  From  this 
practice  they  have  two  petty  conveniences:  they  dry  the 
grain  so  that  it  is  easily  reduced  to  meal,  and  they  escape  tiie 
theft  of  the  thresher.  The  taste  contracted  from  the  fire  by 
the  oats,  as  by  every  other  scorched  substance,  use  must  long 
ago  have  made  eratefuL  The  oats  that  are  not  parched  must 
be  dried  in  a  kiln. 

The  barns  of  Sky  I  never  saw.  That  which  Macleod  of 
Raasay  had  erected  near  his  house  was  so  contrived,  because 
the  harvest  is  seldom  brought  home  dry,  as  by  perpetual  pei^ 
flation  to  prevent  the  mow  from  heating. 

Of  their  gardens  I  can- judge  only  from  their  tables.  I  did 
not  observe  that  the  common  greens  were  wanting,  and  sup- 
pose, that  by  choosing  an  advantageous  exposition,  they  can 
raise  all  tiie  more  hardy  esculent  plants.  Of  vegetable  fra- 
grance or  beauty  they  are  not  yet  studious.  Few  vows  are 
made  to  Flora  in  the  Hebrides. 

They  gather  a  little  hay,  but  the  grass  is  mown  late ;  and 
is  so  often  almost  dry  and  again  very  wet  before  it  is  housed^ 
that  it  becomes  a  collection  of  withered  stalks  without  taste 
or  fragrance;  it  must  be  eaten  by  cattle  that  have  nothing 
else,  but  by  most  English  farmers  would  be  thrown  away. 

In  the  islands  I  have  not  heard  that  any  subterraneous 
treasures  have  been  discovered,  though  where  there  are  moun- 
tains, there  are  commonly  minerals.  One  of  the  rocks  in 
Col  has  a  black  vein,  imagined  to  consist  of  the  ore  of  lead; 
but  it  was  never  yet  opem^  or  essayed.  In  Sky  a  black  mass 
was  accidentally  picked  up,  a«d  brooshtintAWiAWiM^^dii^ 
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owner  of  the  land,  who  found  himself  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  a  coal,  but  unhappily  it  did  not  bum  in  the  chimnqr. 
Common  ores  would  be  here  of  no  great  value ;  for  what  re- 
quires to  be  separated  by  fire,  must  if  it  were  foundt  be  car- 
ricMl  away  in  its  mineral  state,  here  being  no  fuel  for  the 
smelting  house  or  forge.  Perhaps  by  diligent  search  in  this 
world  of  stone*  some  valuable  species  of  marble  might  be 
discovered.  But  neither  philosophical  curiosity,  nor  con- 
mercial  industry  have  yet  fixed  their  abode  here,  where  the 
importunity  of  immediate  want,  supplied  but  for  the  day.  airf 
craving  on  the  morrow,  has  left  little  room  for  excursive 
knowl^ge,  or  the  pleasing  fancies  of  distant  profit. 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufacture  considerably  lucra- 
tive. Their  rocks  abound  with  kelp,  a  sea  plant,  of  which 
the  ashes  are  melted  into  glass.  They  bum  kelp  in  great 
quantities,  and  then  send  it  away  in  ships,  which  come  rego- 
larly  to  purchase  it.  This  new  source  of  riches  has  raised 
tlic  rents  of  many  maratime  farms ;  but  the  tenants  pay,  like 
all  other  tenants,  the  additional  rent  with  great  unwilling- 
ness ;  because  they  consider  the  pi*ofits  of  tiie  kelp  as  the 
mere  product  of  persona)  labour,  to  which  the  landlord  con- 
tributes nothing.  However,  as  any  man  may  be  said  to  gi?e 
what  he  gives  the  power  of  gaining,  he  has  certainly  as  mach 
right  to  profit  from  the  price  of  kelp  as  of  any  thing  else 
found  or  raised  u]M>n  his  ground. 

This  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager  litigation  be- 
tween Macdonald  and  Macleod,  for  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which, 
till  the  value  of  kelp  was  known,  neither  of  them  desired  the 
reputation  of  possessing. 

The  cattle  of  Sky  are  not  so  small  .as  is  commonly  believed. 
Since  they  have  sent  their  beeves  in  g^at  numbers  to  southern 
marts,  they  have  probably  taken  more  care  of  their  breed. 
At  stated  times  the  annual  growth  of  cattle  is  dri\^n  to  t 
fair,  by  a  general  drover,  and  with  the  money,  which  he  re- 
turns to  the  farmer,  the  rents  ai'e  paid. 

The  price  regularly  expected,  is  from  two  to  three  pounds 
a  head :  there  was  once  one  sold  for  five  pounds.  They  go 
from  the  islands  very  lean,  and  are  not  offered  to  the  butcher 
till  they  have  been  long  fatted  in  English  pastures. 

Of  their  black  cattle  some  are  without  homs,  called  by  the 
Scots,  humble  cows,  as  we  call  a  bee  an  humble  bee,  that 
wants  a  sting.  Whether  this  difference  be  specific,  or  acci- 
dental, though  we  inquired  with  great  diligence,  we  could  not 
he  informed.  We  are  not  very  sure  that  the  bull  is  ever 
without  horns,  though  we  have  been  told  that  such  bulls  there 
are.    What  is  pro^ucftdLXi^  Y^\&^%  ^  ^^tusd  and  nnhomcd 
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uialf  anil  fomalc  tugctlier,  no  mnii  has  ever  tried  that  thought 
tlip  result  wiirlhj'  of  (tbufrx'Mtion. 

Their  hoi-seM  are,  like  their  ruwH,  of  a  m«idrrati^  size.  I 
bad  no  diHiculty  tn  inountmym'lf  coinnindiously  by  tlic  favour 
of  tliegfiiUrnien.  I  lieani  of  very  little  cows  in  B.irra,  and 
Tery  little  hursrit  in  Hum,  where  pei-liaps  iin  care  i»  taken  to 
prevent  that  diminution  of  nize,  wliirh  munt  always  hapiiea 
wliere  the  greater  and  the  \mn  ropulate  promiscuously,  and 
the  young  animal  ia  restrained  from  growth  by  penury  of 
8uijt«iiance. 

The  goat  is  ttie  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  complying 
with  every  differenro  of  climate  and  of  soil.     The  goats  of  , 
the  Hebrides  are  like  others  :  nor  did  1  hear  any  thing  of 
their  sheep  to  be  particularly  remarked. 

In  the  jteimry  of  tliese  malignant  regions,  nothing  is  left 
that  can  be  converted  to  food.  The  goats  and  tlie  sheep  are 
milked  like  t)ie  cows.  A  single  meal  of  a  goat  is  a  (|uar^ 
and  of  sheep  a  pint.  Such  at  least  was  the  account  which  I 
could  extract  from  tliwte  of  whom  I  am  nut  sui-c  that  the^ 
ever  had  ini)uired. 

The  milk  of  goats  ia  much  thinner  than  that  of  cows,  and 
that  of  sheep  is  much  thicker.  Sheep's  milk  is  never  eaten 
before  it  is  boiled  :  as  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  very  liberal  of 
curd,  and  the  people  of  St  Kilda  form  it  into  small  cheeses. 

The  stags  of  tlic  mountains  arc  less  than  those  of  our  parka 
or  forests,  perhaps  not  bigger  than  our  fallow  deer.  Their 
flesh  has  no  rankness,  nor  is  inferior  in  flavour  tn  our  com- 
mon venison,  llie  roebuck  1  neither  saw  nor  tasted.  These* 
arc  not  countries  for  a  regular  chase.  The  deer  are  not 
driven  with  horns  and  houuds.  A  sportsman,  with  his  gun 
ill  his  hand,  watihcs  the  animal,  and  when  ho  has  wounded 
bim,  traces  him  by  tlie  blood. 

They  have  a  rare  of  blinded  greyhounds  larger  and  strong- 
er than  (hose  with  which  we  course  hares,  and  those  are  tli* 
only  dogs  used  by  thom  for  the  chase. 

Man  in  by  the  use  of  fire-arms  made  so  much  an  overmatch 
for  other  animals,  that  in  all  countries,  where  they  are  in 
use,  the  wild  part  of  the  creation  sensibly  diminishes.  There 
will  pi-obably  not  be  long  either  stags  or  roebucks  in  the 
islands.  All  the  beagtt  of  chase  would  have  been  lost  long 
ago  ill  countries  well  inhabited,  had  they  not  been  preserved 
b}  laws  for  the  pleasure  of  tlie  rich. 

There  aiv  in  Sky  neither  rats  nor  mice,  but  tlie  weasel  is 
so  livquenl,  that  he  is  heard  in  houses  rattling  behind  chcsta 
or  be-ds,  aa  rata  in  England.  They  pn>bab1y  owe  to  his  ])re- 
dominance  tbat  they  have  no  other  Tertnin;  fat  w3m%  ^teK>- 
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great  rat  took  possession  of  this  part  of  the  world,  scare  a 
ship  can  touch  at  any  port,  but  some  of  his  race  are  left  be- 
hind. They  have  within  these  few  years  began  to  infest  the 
Isle  of  Col,  where  being  left  by  some  trading  vessel,  they 
have  increased  for  want  of  weasels  to  oppose  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sky,  and  of  the  other  islands,  which  1 
have  seen,  are  commonly  of  the  middle  stature,  with  fewer 
among  tliera  very  tall  or  very  short,  than  are  seen  in  Eng- 
land ;  or  perliaps,  as  their  numbers  are  smalL  the  chancer  of 
any  deviation  from  the  common  measure  are  necessarily  few. 
The  tallest  men  that  I  saw  are  among  those  of  higher  rank. 
In  regions  of  barrenness  and  scarcity,  the  human  rare  is 
hindered  in  its  growth  by  the  same  causes  as  other  animals 

The  ladies  liave  as  much  beauty  bore  as  in  other  places, 
but  bloom  and  softness  are  not  to  be  expected  among  the  lower 
classes,  wliose  faces  are  exposed  to  the  rudeness  of  the  cli- 
mate^ and  whose  features  are  sometimes  contrarted  by  want, 
and  sometimes  hardened  by  the  blasts.  Supreme  beaiitv  is 
seldom  found  in  cottages  or  workshops,  even  where  no  real 
hardships  are  suffoi-ed.  To  expand  the  human  face  to  its  full 
perfection,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  mind  should  co-ope^ 
rate  by  placidncss  of  content,  or  consciousness  of  superi- 
ority. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  size,  but  they  are 
accustome«l  to  run  on  rough  ground,  and  therefore  can  with 

freat  agility  skip  over  tiie  bog,  or  clamber  the  mountain, 
'or  a  campaign  in  the  wastes  of  America,  soldiers  better 
rjuaiified  could  not  have  been  found.  Having  little  work  to 
do,  they  are  not  willing,  nor  perhaps  able,  to  endure  a  lonff 
continuance  of  manual  labour,  and  arc  therefore  considered 
as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  supplied  with  those  accommodHtions, 
which  life  extensively  divei-sied  with  trades  aifonis,  they  sup- 
ply their  wants  by  very  iiisullirient  shifts,  and  endure  many 
inconveniences,  uliich  a  little  attention  would  easily  reliore. 
I  have  seen  a  horse  carrving  home  the  harvest  on*  a  crate. 
Under  his  tail  was  a  stick  for  a  crupper,  held  at  the  two  ends 
by  twists  of  straw.  Hemp  will  grow  in  their  island:*,  and 
therefore  rojws  may  be  had.  If  they  wanted  hemp,  they 
might  make  better  cordage  of  rushes,  or  perhaps  of  nettles, 
than  of  straw. 

Their  method  of  life  neither  secures  them  perpetual  health, 
nor  exposes  tliem  to  any  particular  diseases.  There  are  phy- 
sicians in  the  islands,  who,  t  believe,  all  practise  chirurgery. 
and  all  compound  their  own  medicines. 

It  is  generally  sup^osftd,  that  life  is  longer  in  places  where 
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there  are  few  opportunitiex  of  luxury  j  but  I  ftiund  no  in- 
atonce  liera  of  c\traordinary  longevity.  A  cottager  grows 
old  over  his  oatf  n  rakrs,  like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feast  He 
is  indeed  seldom  inrommodMl  by  corpulence.  Poverty  pre* 
serves  him  from  sinking  under  tlic  burthon  of  himself,  but  be 
esrapefl  no  otiier  injiit-y  of  time.  Instances  of  long  life  an 
often  related,  which  those  whn  hear  them  are  more  willing  to 
credit  than  examine.  To  be  told  that  any  man  has  attained 
a  iiundrcd  years,  gives  hope  and  comfort  to  him  who  atanda 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  hia  own  climacfa.tnc. 

Lengtli  nf  life  is  distributed  impartially  to  very  difKirent 
modes  of  life  in  very  different  climates ;  and  the  mountains 
have  no  greater  examples  of  age  and  health  than  the  low 
lands,  where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladieji  of  high  quality ; 
one  of  whom,  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  presided  at  her  table 
with  the  full  exercise  of  all  her  powers  ;  and  the  other  haa 
attiuned  her  eighty -fourth,  without  any  diminution  of  hervi- 
Tactty,  and  with  little  reason  to  accuse  time  of  depredations 
on  her  beauty. 

In  the  islands,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  inhabitants  are 
of  different  ranki  and  one  does  not  encroach  here  upon  ano- 
dior.  Wliero  there  is  no  commerce  nor  manufacture,  he  that 
is  bom  poor  ran  scarc«ly  become  rich  ;  and  if  none  are  able 
to  huy  estates,  he  that  is  born  to  land  cannot  annihilate  his 
family  by  selling  it.  This  was  once  the  state  of  these  conn- 
tries.  PcrhapH  there  is  no  example,  till  within  a  century  and 
a  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate  was  alienated  otherwise 
than  by  violence  or  forfeiture.  Since  money  baa  been  brought 
amongst  them,  they  have  found,  like  others,  the  art  of  spend- 
ing more  than  they  receive  ;  and  I  saw  with  grief  the  chief 
of  a  very  ancient  clan,  whose  island  was  condemned  by  lav 
to  )w  sold  for  the  satisfaction  of  liis  creditors. 

The  name  of  highest  in  dignity  is  laird,  of  which  there  are 
in  the  extensive  Isle  of  Sky  only  three,  Macdonald,  Macleod* 
and  Mackinnon.  The  laird  U  the  original  owner  of  the  land, 
whose  natural  power  must  be  very  great  where  no  man  lives 
but  by  agriculture ;  and  where  the  produce  of  the  land  is  not 
conveyed  through  the  labyrinths  of  traffic,  but  pasnes  directljr 
from  the  band  that  gathers  it  to  the  mouth  that  eats  it  The 
laird  has  all  tltose  in  his  power  that  live  upon  his  farms. 
Kinf;s  can,  for  the  most  part,  only  exalt  or  degrade.  The 
laii-d  at  pleasure  can  feed  or  starve,  can  give  bread,  or  with- 
hold it.  This  inherent  power  was  yet  strengthened  by  the 
kinduras  of  consanguinity,  and  the  reverence  of  patriarchal 
authority.  Tlie  laird  was  tlio  father  of  the  clan,  and  hia  te* 
nants  rnmmoniy  bore  his  name.    And  to  these  princivle^  of 
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Dri.^inal         muid  wim  addul.  Tor  many  apM,  an  raxiw 
riglit  of  !        I  ju  ri  Alltel  Ml  n. 

Tlii^t  n.  rarioyn  and  rxtmoivr  nbligatlon  o]ier«Ud  i 
forn-  wfam-iy  rrriliUIru  Evrry  tlmTtiiiiiral  i>r  pnlitiral.  ■ 
iilisdt'bcd  ill  sRVrtion  and  adhemcr  to  the  rhicf.  Not  i 
yr»rH  havK  |  inmmI  siore  tbr  cUri*t  kni'W  nn  luw  hut  tht  la 
%ill.  He  I  -Id  llirin  to  whom  tlioy  &ltnuld  Iw  friMids  or  rne- 
mics.  wbat  king  thff  ahoiild  otiry.  and  what  rrliginn  thr; 
fiboiild  profc!*! 

When  the  fl  i  mf;atiMt  thn  «icjc««riiHi  af 

thf  bftiue  of  |i  hief  at  lb«  Knsers.  wm  in 

exile  for  k  n  c  vrty  namrrmiH.  anH  *«i7 

zdiloua  >g*ll  1^  pardon  »tw*  xetit  m  Lo- 

vat.     He  cuk  'I**  ^''*'  *^*  ^''"*  i"""*^'' 

atel  V  ileaertH 

N'rxt  in  dig  '  tacksman :  a  larg«  taker 

or  kateholdn  kef|M  part  ana  domain  in 

bio  own  huHl  tr-lenatita.    Thetacksnmn 

ia  nect"*!iarily  u  i.ian  .  a|i «■  ™.  .irini;  tn  (In-  liiiril  tli"  '.vli"!o 

rent,  anil  is  romiiionly  a  c»liati<i-al  ri-liitnm.  Tinsc  /nrki  or 
Buboitliiiate  (Kissessians.  were  long  consiiiercd  as  hereditary, 
and  the  nrcupant  was  ilistinpiiished  by  the  name  of  the  place 
at  which  he  iTsided.  He  held  a  mithlle  stiition,  by  which  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  orders  were  connected.  He  paid  rent 
and  n'veiriire  to  the  laii-d.  an<l  i-eccived  them  from  the  tenants. 
This  tenure  still  subniflts,  with  its  original  o|)Ci-ation,  but 
not  with  the  primitive  stability.  Since  the  i^ilandern.  no 
longer  content  to  live,  Ila^e  learned  the  desire  of  gi-owing 
rich,  an  ancient  dependent  is  in  danger  of  giving  way  to  a 
higher  bidder,  at  the  expense  of  domestic  dignity  and  heredi- 
tary power.  The  stranger,  whose  money  buys  bim  preference, 
considers  himself  as  paying  for  all  that  he  has.  and  is  indif- 
ferent about  the  laird's  honour  or  safety.  The  coramodious- 
ness  uf  money  is  indeed  great ;  hut  there  are  some  advantges 
whi(  >i  money  cannot  buy,  nnd  which  therefore  no  wise  man 
will  by  the  love  of  money  be  tempted  to  forego. 

1  have  found  in  the  higher  parts  of  Scotland,  men  not  de- 
fective in  judgment  or  general  experience,  who  consider  the 
tacksman  as  a  useless  burden  of  the  ground,  as  a  drone  who 
lives  upon  the  product  of  an  estate,  without  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, or  the  merit  of  labour,  and  who  impoverishes  at  once 
the  iandlonl  and  the  tenant  The  land,  say  they,  is  let  to 
the  tacksman  at  six-prncc  an  acre,  and  by  him  to  the  tenant 
at  ten-pence.  Let  the  owner  be  the  immediate  landlord  to  all 
the  tenants  ;  if  he  sets  the  ground  at  eight-pence,  he  will  in> 
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♦:i'<ttse  liis  iTvcmio  by  a  fourth  part,  ami  the  tenant's  bunieo 
tvill  he  (liniinished  by  a  fit'th. 

TImisi'  wlio  puraue  tliis  train  of  reasoning,  seem  not  siiffi- 
ciently  to  inquire  ivhither  it  will  lead  them,  nor  to  know  that 
It  will  e(|ually  show  the  pi*opriety  of  suppressing  all  whole- 
sale trade,  of  shutting  up  the  shops  of  every  man  who  sells 
what  he  does  not  make,  and  of  extruding  all  whose  agency 
and  profit  intervene  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  con- 
sumer.   They  may,  by  stretching  their  understandings  a  lit- 
tie  wider,  comprehend,  that  all  those  wlio,  by  undertaking 
large  quantities  of  manufacture*  and  afibnling  employment 
to  many  labourers,  make  themselves  considered  as  benefac- 
tm-s  to  the  public,  have  only  been  robbing  their  workmen 
with  one  hand,  and  their  customers  with  the  other.     If  Ci-ow- 
ley  had  sold  only  what  he  could  make,  and  all  his  smiths  had 
wrought  their  own  ii*on  with  their  own  hammers,  he  would 
have  lived  on  less,  and  they  would  have  sold  their  work  for 
moiY.    The  salaries  of  superintendents   and  clerks  would 
have  been  partly  saved,  and  partly  shared,  and  nails  been 
sometimes  chea|KT  by  a  farthing  in  a  hundred.     But  then  if 
tlie  smith  could  not  have  found  an  immediate  puirhase,  he 
must  have  deserted  his  anvil :  if  there  had  by  accident  at  any 
time  been  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  workmen  must  have 
reduced  their  profit  to  nothing,  by  underselling  one  another ; 
and  as  no  great  stock  could  have  been  in  any  hand,  no  sud- 
den demand  of  large  quantities  could  have  been  answered, 
and  the  builder  must  have  stood  still  till  the  nailer  could 
supply  him. 

According  to  these  schemes,  universal  plenty  is  to  begin 
and  end  in  universal  misery.  Hoiie  and  emulation  will  be 
utterly  extinguished  ;  and  as  all  must  obey  the  call  of  imme- 
diate necessity,  nothing  that  requires  extensive  views,  or  pro- 
vides for  distant  consequences,  will  ever  be  performed. 

To  the  southern  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  tlie  state  of  the 
mountains  and  the  islands  is  equally  unknown  witli  that  of 
Borneo  or  Sumatra :  of  both  they  have  only  heard  a  little, 
and  guess  the  rest  They  are  strangers  to  the  language  and 
the  manners,  to  tlie  advantages  and  wants  of  the  people  whose 
life  tliey  would  model,  and  whose  evils  they  would  remedy. 

Nothing  is  less  difficult  tlian  to  procure  one  convenience  by 
the  forfeiture  of  another.  A  soldier  may  expedite  his  march 
by  throwing  away  his  arms.  To  banish  the  tacksman  is  easy, 
to  make  a  countrjr  plentiful  by  diminishing  the  people,  is  an 
expe<litious  mode  of  husbandry :  but  that  abundance,  which 
there  is  nobody  to  enjoy,  contributes  little  to  liuinan  happi- 
ness. 
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As  the  mind  must  govern  the  hands,  so  in  erery  society  the 
man  of  intelligence  must  direct  the  roan  of  labour.  If  the 
tacksman  be  taken  away,  the  Hebrides  must  in  their  present 
state  be  given  up  to  grossness  and  Ignorance ;  the  tenant*  for 
want  of  instruction,  will  be  unskilful,  and  for  want  of  admo- 
nition, will  be  negligent  The  laird,  in  these  wide  estates* 
which  often  consist  of  islands  remote  from  one  another,  can- 
not extend  his  personal  influence  to  all  his  tenants ;  and  tlie 
steward  having  no  dignity  annexed  to  his  character,  can  hai-e 
little  autiiority  amcmg  men  taught  to  pay  reverence  only  to 
birth,  and  who  regard  the  tacksman  as  their  hereditary  supe^ 
rior ;  nor  can  the  steward  have  ecpial  zeal  for  the  prosperity 
of  an  estate  profitable  only  to  the  laird,  witli  the  tacksman, 
who  has  the  laird^s  income  involved  in  his  own. 

The  only  gentlemen  in  the  islands  are  the  lairds,  the  tacks- 
men, and  tlie  ministers,  who  frequently  improve  their  livings 
by  becoming  farmers.  If  the  tacksman  be  banished,  who  will 
be  left  to  impart  knowledge,  or  impress  civility  ?  The  laird 
must  always  be  at  a  distance  from  the  greater  part  of  his 
lands  ;  and  if  hei*esides  at  all  upon  tliem,  must  drag  his  davs 
in  solitude,  having  no  longer  cither  a  friend  .or  a  companion; 
he  will  tlierefore  depart  to  some  moi-e  comfortable  residence, 
and  leave  tlie  tenants  to  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  a  factor. 

Of  tenants  there  are  differe.it  ordei's,  as  tliey  have  greater 
or  less  stock.  Land  is  sometimes  leased  to  a  small  fellow- 
ship, who  live  in  a  cluster  of  huts  called  a  Tenant^s  To\iii, 
and  are  bound  jointly  and  separately  for  the  payment  of  their 
rent.  These,  I  believe,  employ  in  tliecai-e  of  their  cattle  and 
the  labour  of  tillage,  a  kitid  of  tenants  yet  lower ;  who  hav- 
ing a  hut,  with  grass  for  a  certain  number  of  cows  and  sheep, 
pay  their  rent  by  a  stipulated  quantity  of  labour. 

The  condition  of  domestic  servants,  or  the  price  of  occa- 
sional labour,  I  do  not  know  with  certainty.  I  was  told  that 
the  maids  have  sheep,  and  are  allowed  to  spin  for  their  own 
clothing ;  perhaps  they  have  no  ])ecuniai*y  wages,  or  none 
but  in  veiy  wealthy  families.  The  state  ot  life,  which  has 
hitherto  been  purely  pastoral,  begins  now  to  be  a  little  varie- 
gated with  commerce ;  but  novelties  enter  by  degrees,  and  till 
one  mode  has  fully  pi*evailcd  over  the  other,  no  settled  notion 
can  be  formed. 

Such  is  the  system  of  insular  subordination,  which  having 
little  vaiiety,  cannot  affonj  much  delight  in  the  view,  nor 
long  detain  the  mind  in  contemplation.  The  inhabitants 
wei-e  for  a  long  time  perhaps  not  unhappy ;  but  their  content 
^vas  a  muddy  mixtui*e  of  pride  and  ignorance,  an  indifference 
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for  plnunire  which  thcj  did  not  know,  a  blind  Tcnemtinn  For 
their  chiefs,  and  a  strong  conviction  of  thpir  own  impiirtance. 

Their  pride  has  been  crushed  by  the  heavy  hand  of  a  vin- 
dictive  conqueror,  whose  severities  have  been  followed  by 
laws,  whinh,  though  they  cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  pro> 
duccd  much  discontent,  because  ttiey  operate  upon  tlie  sur- 
face of  life,  and  make  every  eye  bear  witness  to  subjection. 
To  be  compelled  to  a  new  dress  has  always  been  found  painful. 

Thoir  chiefs  being  now  deprived  of  tiieir  jurisdiction,  have 
already  lost  niucli  of  their  influence ;  and  as  they  gradually 
degenerate  from  patriarchal  rules  to  rapacious  landlords, 
they  will  digest  themselves  of  the  little  that  remains. 

The  dignity  which  they  derived  from  an  opinion  of  their 
military  importance,  the  law.  which  disarmed  them,  has 
abated.  An  old  gentleman,  delighting  himself  with  the  re- 
collection of  better  days,  rclateo,  that  forty  years  ago,  a 
chieftain  walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers,  with 
their  arms  rattling.  That  animating  rabble  has  now  ceased. 
The  chief  has  lost  liis  formidable  retinue ;  and  the  Highlander 
walks  his  heath  unarmcti  and  defenceless,  with  the  peaceable 
submission  of  a  French  peasant,  or  English  cottier. 

Their  ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  hut  their  knowledge 
is  yet  ol  little  utiier  use  than  tn  show  them  their  wants. 
They  are  now  in  tlie  period  of  education,  and  feci  the  uneasi- 
ncss  of  discipline,  without  yet  perceiving  the  heneJit  of  in- 
Btruction. 

The  last  law,  by  whir.it  the  Highlanders  are  deprived  of 
their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy  beyond  expectation. 
Uf  former  statutes  made  with  the  same  design,  the  execution 
had  been  feeble,  and  the  efftct  inconsiderable.  Concealment 
was  undoubtedly  practised,  and  perhaps  often  with  conniv- 
ance. There  was  tenderness  or  partiality  on  one  side,  and 
obstinacy  on  tlie  otiicr.  But  the  law  which  followed  the 
victory  of  Culloden,  found  the  whole  nation  dejected  and 
intimidated ;  informations  were  given  without  danger  and 
without  fear,  and  the  arms  were  collected  with  such  rigour, 
that  every  hinise  was  despoiled  of  iti  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give  no  reasonable 
occasion  of  complaint  Every  goveniment  must  be  alloa'ed 
the  power  of  taking  away  tlie  weapon  that  is  lifted  against  it 
But  the  royal  clans  murmured,  with  some  apjicarance  of  jus- 
tice, that,  after  iiaving  defended  the  king,  they  were  forbidden 
for  the  future  to  defend  themselves ;  aiitl  tliat  the  sword  hIiouIiI 
he  forfeited,  which  had  been  legally  employed.  Their  case  is 
undoubtedly  hard,  but  in  political  regulations,  good  cannot 
be  complete,  it  can  unly  be  predominant. 
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TV'hether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken  iqto  several 
tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  tlic  seat  of  power,  more  good 
than  evil  has  been  produced,  may  deserve  inquiry.  The  su- 
preme power  in  every  community  has  the  right  of  debarring 
every  individual,  and  every  subordinate  society,  from  self- 
defence,  only  because  the  supreme  jiower  is  able  to  defend 
them  ;  and  thei'efore  where  the  governor  cannot  act  he  must 
trust  the  subject  to  act  for  himself.  These  Islands  might  be 
wasted  \^ith  fire  and  sword  before  their  sovereign  would  know 
their  distress.  A  gang  of  robbers,  such  as  has  been  lately 
found  confederating  themselves  in  the  Highlands,  might  lay  a 
wide  region  under  contribution.  The  crew  of  a  petty  priva- 
teer might  land  on  the  largest  and  most  wealtliy  of  the 
Islands,  and  riot  without  control  in  cruelty  and  waste.  It 
was  observed  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Sky,  that  fifty  armed 
men  might,  without  i-esistance,  ravage  the  country.  Laws 
that  place  the  subjects  in  such  a  state,  contravene  the  first 
principles  of  the  compart  of  autliority  :  They  exact  obedi- 
ence, and  yield  no  protection. 

It  affords  a  genei-ous  and  manly  pleasure  to  conceive  a 
little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and  tending  its  herds  with 
fearless  confidence,  though  it  lies  open  on  every  side  to  inva- 
sion, where,  in  contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every  man 
sleeps  securely  with  liis  sword  beside  him  ;  where  all  on  the 
first  approach  of  hostility  came  together  at  the  call  to  battle, 
as  at  a  summons  to  a  festal  sliow ;  and  committing  their  cat- 
tle to  the  care  of  those  whom  age  or  nature  has  disabled,  en- 
gage the  enemy  with  that  competition  for  hazard  and  for 
glory,  which  operate  in  men  that  fight  under  the  eye  of  those 
whose  dislike  or  kindness  they  have  always  considered  as  the 
greatest  evil  or  the  greatest  good. 

This  was.  in  the  beginning  oF  the  present  century,  the  state 
of  the  Higlilands.  Every  man  was  a  soldier,  who  partook 
of  natural  confidence,  and  interested  himself  in  national 
honour.  To  lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no  small  advan- 
tage will  com|)ensate. 

It  may  likewise  deserve  to  be  inquired,  whether  a  great  na- 
tion ought  to  be  totally  commercial  r  whether  amidst  the 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  too  much  attention  to  one  mode 
of  happiness  may  not  endanger  others  ?  whether  the  pride  of 
riches  must  not  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
courage  ?  and  whether,  if  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  in  some 
part  of  the  empire  the  military  spirit,  it  can  subsist  more 
commodiously  in  any  place,  tlian  in  remote  and  unprofitable 
provinces,  where  it  can  ccnninonly  do  little  harm,  and  whence 
it  may  be  called  forlli  ^il  as\)  sudden  exigence  ? 
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It  mast  however  be  confessed,  that  a  man  who  places  ho** 
Hour  only  in  succesaful  violence,  is  a  very  troublesome  and 
pernicious  animal  in  time  of  peace ;  and  that  the  martial 
character  cannot  prevail  in  a  whole  people,  but  by  the  di- 
minution of  all  other  virtues*  He  that  is  accustomed  to  rS- 
solve  all  right  into  conquest,  will  have  very  little  tenderness 
or  equity.  All  the  friendship  in  such  a  life  can  be  only  a  con* 
fe<1eraqy  of  invasion,  or  alliance  of  defence.  The  strong 
must  flourish  by  force,  and  the  weak  subsist  by  stratagem. 

Till  the  Highlanders  lost  their  fei-ocity  with  their  arms, 
they  suffered  from  each  other  all  that  malignity  could  dictate, 
or  precipitance  could  act  Every  provocation  was  revenged 
with  blood,  and  no  man  that  ventured  into  a  numerous  com* 
pany,  by  whatever  occasion  brought  togetlier,  was  sure  of 
returning  without  a  wound.  If  they  are  now  exposed  to 
foreign  hostilities,  they  may  talk  of  the  danger,  but  can  sel- 
dom feel  it  If  they  are  no  longer  martial,  they  are  no  longer 
quarrelsome.  Misery  is  caus^,  for  the  most  part,  not  by  a 
heavy  crush  of  disaster,  but  by  the  corrosion  of  less  vbible 
ovils,  which  canker  enjoyment,  and  undermine  security.  The 
visit  of  an  invader  is  necessarily  rare,  but  domestic  animosi- 
ties allow  no  cessation. 

Tlie  abolition  of  the  local  jurisdictions,  which  had  for  so 
many  ages  been  exercised  by  tlie  chiefs,  has  likewise  its  evil 
and  its  good.  The  feudal  constitution  naturally  difibsed 
itself  into  long  ramifications  of  subordinate  authority.  To 
this  general  temper  of  the  government  was  added  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  country,  broken  by  mountains  into  many 
subdivisions  scarcely  accessible  but  to  the  natives,  and  guard- 
ed by  passes,  or  perplexed  with  intricacies,  through  which 
nationid  justice  could  not  find  its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controversies,  and  of  punishing 
ofl*ences,  as  some  such  power  there  must  always  be,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  lairds  of  the  country,  to  those  whom  the  people 
cansidered  as  their  natural  judges.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  a  rugged  proprietor  of  the  rocks,  unprincipled  and  un- 
enlightened, was  a  nice  resolver  of  entangled  claims,  or  very 
exact  in  proportioning  punishment  to  oflbnces.  But  the 
more  he  indulged  his  own  will,  the  more  he  held  his  vassals 
in  dependence.  Prudence  and  innocence,  without  the  &vour 
of  the  chiefs  conferred  no  security ;  and  crimes  involved  no 
danger,  when  tlie  judge  was  resolute  to  acquit 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the 
convenience  of  a  domestic  judicature  was  great  No  long 
journeys  were  necessary,  nor  artificial  delays  could  be 
practised ;  the  character,  the  alliances,  and  interests  of  the 
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litigants  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  false  pretences 
were  eastiy  detected.  The  sentence,  when  it  was  past,  coaid 
not  be  evaded ;  the  power  of  the  laird  su^rseded  fonaalitiefl^ 
and  justice  could  not  be  defeated  by  interest  or  stratagem. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  regular  judges  have  made 
their  circuits  through  the  whole  country,  right  has  been  everj 
where  more  wisely  and  more  equally  distributed  ;  the  com- 
plaint is,  that  litigation  is  grown  troublesome,  and  that  the 
magistrates  are  too  few,  and  tlierefore  often  too  remote  for 
general  convenience. 

Many  of  the  smaller  Islands  have  no  legal  officer  within 
them.  I  oncd  asked,  if  a  crime  should  be  committed,  by 
what  authority  the  offender  could  be  seized  ?  and  was  told, 
that  the  laird  would  exert  his  right ;  a  right  which  he  must 
now  usurp,  but  which  sui'ely  necessity  must  vindicate,  and 
whicli  IS  therefore  yet  exercised  in  lowei*  degrees,  by  some  of 
tlie  proprietors,  when  legal  process  cannot  be  obtained.' 

In  all  greater  questions,  however,  there  is  now  happily  an 
end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice  or  from  favour.  Tlic 
roads  are  secure  in  those  places  through  which,  forty  years 
ago,  no  traveller  could  pass  without  a  convoy.  All  trials  of 
right  by  the  sword  are  forgotten,  and  the  mean  are  in  as  lit- 
tle danger  from  tlie  powerful  as  in  other  places.  No  scheme 
of  policy  has  in  any  counti-y,  yet  brouglit  the  rich  and  poor 
on  equal  terms  into  courts  of  judicature.  Perhaps  experience, 
improving  on  experience,  may  in  time  effect  it. 

Those  who  have  long  enjoyed  dignity  and  power,  ought 
not  to  lose  it  without  some  equivalent.  There  was  paid  to 
the  chiefs  by  the  public,  in  exchange  for  their  privileges, 
perhaps  a  sum  g!*eater  than  most  of  them  had  ever  possessed, 
which  excited  a  thir4  for  riches,  of  which  it  showed  then 
the  use.  Wlion  the  power  of  birth  and  station  ceases,  no 
hope  remains  but  from  tlie  prevalence  of  money.  Power  and 
wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power  confers  the 
ability  of  gratifying  our  desire  without  the  consent  of  others. 
Wealth  enables  us  to  obtain  the  consent  of  others  to  our  grati- 
fication. Power,  simply  considered,  whatever  it  confers  oa 
one,  must  take  from  another.  Wealth  enables  its  owner  to 
give  to  others,  by  taking  only  from  liimself.  Power  pleases 
the  violent,  and  proud  :  wealth  delights  the  placid  and  the 
timorous.  Youth  therefore  flies  at  power,  and  age  grovels 
after  riches. 

The  chiefs,  divested  of  their  prerogatives,  necessarily 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  their  revenues, 
and  expect  more  rent  as  they  have  less  homage.  The  tenant, 
who  is  far  from  perceiving  that  his  condition  is  made  better 
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in  the  same  propartion  as  that  of  Inn  landlord  is  made  worse, 
does  not  immediately  see  why  his  industi-y  is  to  be  taxed 
more  licavily  tlian  beffn'c.  Ilo  rcruscs  to  pay  the  demand, 
and  ia  ejected  :  the  ground  in  then  let  to  a  stranger,  who  per- 
haps brings  a  larger  stnck.  hut  who.  taking  the  land  at  ita 
full  price,  treats  witii  tlie  lain)  upon  equal  terms,  and  consi- 
ders him  not  as  a  chief  but  as  a  trafficker  in  land.  Thus 
the  estate  perhaps  is  improved,  but  the  clan  is  broken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the  rents  have  been 
raised  with  too  much  eagerness.  Some  regard  must  be  paid 
to  prejudice.  Those  who  have  hitherto  paid  but  little,  wilt 
not  suddenly  be  persuaded  to  pay  much,  ihougli  they  can 
aflbrd  it  As  ground  is  gradually  improved,  and  the  valueof 
money  decreases,  the  rent  may  he  raised  witliout  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  farmer's  profits ;  yet  it  is  necessary  in  these  coun- 
tries, where  the  ejection  of  a  tenant  is  a  greater  evil  than  in 
more  populous  places,  to  consider  not  merely  what  the  land 
will  produce,  but  with  what  ability  the  inhabitant  can  culti- 
vate it.  A  certain  stock  can  allow  but  a  certain  payment ; 
for  if  the  land  be  doubled,  and  the  stock  remains  the  same, 
the  tenant  becomes  nu  richer.  The  proprietors  of  the  High- 
lands  might  perhaps  often  increase  their  income,  by  subdivid- 
ing the  farms,  and  allotting  to  every  occupier  only  so  many 
acres  as  be  can  profitably  employ,  but  that  they  want  people. 

There  seems  now,  whatever  be  the  cause,  to  be  through  a 
great  part  of  tlic  Highlands  a  general  discontent.  That  ad- 
herence which  n'Vi  lately  professed  by  every  man  to  the  chief 
of  his  name,  has  now  little  prevalence ;  and  he  that  cannot 
live  as  he  desires  at  home,  listens  to  the  tale  of  fortunate 
islands,  and  happy  regions,  where  every  man  may  have  land 
of  hia  own,  and  cat  the  product  of  his  labour  without  a 
superior. 

Those  who  have  obtained  grants  of  Ahucrican  lands,  have, 
as  is  well  known,  invited  settlers  from  all  quarters  of  the 

5 lobe ;  and  among  other  placeH,  where  oppression  might  pro- 
uce  a  wish  fi>r  new  habitations,  llieir  emissai'ies  would  not 
fail  to  try  their  persuasions  in  the  isles  of  Scotland,  whereat 
the  time  when  the  clans  were  newly  disunited  from  their 
chteb,  and  exasperated  by  unprecedented  exactions,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  prevailed. 

Whether  the  mischiefs  of  emigration  wore  immediately 
perceived,  may  be  justly  questioned.  They  who  went  first, 
were  probably  such  as  could  tmst  be  spared ;  but  the  accounts 
Kent  by  the  earliest  adventurers,  whether  true  or  GUse.  in- 
clined many  to  follow  them ;  and  whole  neighbourhoods 
formed  parties  for  removal ;  so  that  departun  bom  their  na- 
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tiTe  counirj  is  no  longer  exile.  He  that  goes  thus  accompt- 
nied,  carries  with  him  all  that  makes  life  jdeasant.  He  sHs 
down  in  a  better  climate,  surrounded  by  his  kindred  and  his 
friends ;  they  carry  with  them  their  language,  their  opinioiiSy 
their  popular  songs,  and  hereditary  merriment :  tiiey  change 
nothing  but  the  place  of  their  abode ;  and  of  that  change  thcj 
perceive  the  benefit. 

This  is  the  real  effect  of  emigration,  if  those  that  go  awij 
together  settle  on  the  same  spot,  and  preserve  their  ancieiit 
union.  But  some  relate  that  these  adventurous  visitants  of 
unknown  regions,  after  a  voyage  passed  in  dreams  of  pleat}* 
and  felicity,  are  dispersed  at  last  upon  a  sylvan  wiMemcss, 
where  their  first  years  must  be  spent  in  toil  to  clear  the 
ground  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tilled,  and  that  tte  wiiolr 
eflTect  of  their  undertaking  is  only  more  fatigne  and  equal 
scarcity. 

Both  accounts  may  be  suspected.  Those  who  are  gone 
will  endeavour  by  every  art  to  draw  others  after  them ;  for 
as  their  numbers  are  greater,  they  will  provide  better  for 
themselves.  When  Nova  Scotia  was  first  peopled,  I  remem- 
ber a  lcttei\  published  under  tlic  character  of  a  New  Planter, 
who  Isolated  how  much  the  climate  put  liim  in  mind  of  Italy. 
Sfirh  iiiteliigence  the  Hcbridlans  probably  receive  from  their 
tnmsmarine  correspondents.  But  with  equal  temptations  uf 
interest,  and  perhaps  with  no  greater  niceness  of  veracity, 
the  owners  of  the  islands  spread  stories  of  American  hard- 
shipsy  to  keep  their  people  content  at  home* 

Some  method  to  stop  tliis  epidemic  desire  of  wandering, 
which  spreads  its  contagion  from  valley  to  valley,  dcsenes 
to  be  sought  with  great  diligence.  In'raorc  fruitful  coun- 
tries, the  removal  of  one.  only  makes  room  for  the  succession 
of  another :  but  in  the  Hebrides,  the  loss  of  an  inhabittnt 
leaver  a  lasting  vacuity ;  for  nobody  bom  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  world  will  choose  this  country  for  his  residence ;  and 
an  island  once  depopulated  will  remain  a  desert,  as  long  as 
the  present  facility  of  travel  gives  every  one,  wl^o  is  discon- 
tented and  unsettleil,  the  choice  of  his  abode. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  first  intention  of  those  who 
are  fluttering  on  the  wing,  and  collecting  a  flock  that  ther 
may  take  tlieir  flight,  be  to  attain  good,  or  to  avoid  evil  ?  If 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  globe  which  tiieir 
birth  has  allotted  them,  and  resolve  not  to  live  without  thf 
pleasures  of  happier  cUmates ;  if  they  long  for  bright  suns 
and  calm  skies,  and  flowery  fields  and  fragrant  gardens,  I 
know  not  by  what  eloquence  they  can  be  per^uaSed,  or  by 
what  offers  they  can  be  hired  to  stay. 
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Bttt  if  they  are  driven  from  their  native  country  by  posi- 
tive evils,  ud  disgusted  by  ill  treatment,  real  or  imi^inaryt 
it  were  fit  to  remove  their  grievances,  and  quiet  their  resent- 
ment ;  since,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  undutiful  subjects, 
they  will  not  much  mend  their  principles  by  American  con- 
versation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
indulge  them  in  the  continuaAce  of  their  national  dress.  If 
this  concession  could  have*  any  effect,  it  might  easily  be  made. 
That  dissimilitude  of  appearance,  which  was  supposed  to 
keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  might  disin- 
cline them  from  coalescing  with  the  Pennsyl vanians  or  people 
of  Connecticut  If  the  restitution  of  their  arms  wUl  recon- 
cile them  to  their  country,  let  them  have  again  those  weapons, 
which  will  not  be  more  mischievous  at  home  than  in  the  colo- 
nies. That  they  may  not  fly  from  the  increase  of  rent,  I 
know  not  whether  the  g^eneral  good  does  not  require  that  the 
landlords  be,  for  a  time,  restrained  in  their  demands,  and 
kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportionate  to  theirloss. 

To  hinder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the  people,  and  to 
govern  peaceably,  by  having  no  subjects,  is  an  expedient  that 
argues  no  great  profundity  of  politics.  To  soften  the  obdu- 
rate, to  convince  the  mistaken,  to  mollify  the  resentful,  are 
worthy  of  a  statesman ;  but  it  aflfords  a  legislator  little  self- 
applause  to  consider,  that  where  therewas  formerly *an  insur- 
rection there  is  now  a  wilderness. 

It  has  been  a  question  often  agitated,  without  solution,  why 
those  northern  regions  are  now  so  thinly  peopled,  which  for- 
merly overwhelmed  with  thrir  armies  the  Roman  empire? 
The  question  supposes  what  I  believe  is  not  true,  that  they 
had  once  more  inhabitants  than  they  could  maintain,  and 
overflowed  only  because  they  were  full. 

This  is  to  estimate  the  manners  of , all  countries  and  ages 
by  our  own.  Migration,  while  the  state  of  life  was  unsettled, 
and  there  was  little  communication  of  intelligence  between 
distant  places,  was  among  the  wilder  nations  of  Europe  ca- 
pricious and  casual.  An  adventurous  projector  heard  of  a 
fertile  coast  unoccupied,  and  led  out  a  colony ;  a  chidT  of  re- 
nown for  bravery,  called  the  young  men  tofpether,  and  led 
them  out  to  try  what  fortune  would  present  When  Cnsar 
was  in  Gaul,  he  found  tiie  Helvetians  prqmring  to  go  they 
knew  not  whither,  and  pot  a  stop  to  their  motions.  They 
settled  again  in  their  own  country,  where  they  were  so  far 
from  wanting  room,  that  they  had  accumulated  three  years 
provision  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  was  military ;  if  they  could  not 
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find  enemiest  it  was  their  duty  to  make  fhem :  thejr  traTclled 
in  quest  of  danger,  and  willinglj  took  the  chance  of  empire 
or  death.  If  their  troops  were  numeroas*  the  coantries  from 
which  thej  were  collected  are  of  vast  extent,  and  without 
much  exuberance  of  people  great  armies  may  be  raised  where 
every  man  is  a  soldier.  But  their  true  numbers  were  never 
known.  Those  who  were  conauered  by  them  are  their  kis- 
toriansy  and  shame  may  have  excited  them  to  say,  that  they 
were  overwhelmed  with  multitudes.  To  count  is  a  modera 
practice,  the  ancient  method  was  to  guess ;  and  when  num- 
bers are  guessed,  they  are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has  for  several  years  been  filled  witk  the 
achievements  of  seventy  thousand  Highlanders  employed  ia 
America.  I  have  heard  from  an  English  officer,  not  much 
inclined  to  favour  them,  that  their  behaviour  deserved  a  very 
high  degree  of  military  praise;  but  their  number  has  been 
much  exaggerated.  One  of  the  ministers  told  me»  that  se- 
venty thousand  men  could  not  have  been  found  in,  all  the 
Highlands,  and  that  more  than  twelve  thousand  never  took 
the  field.  Those  that  went  to  the  American  war,  went  to 
destruction.  Of  the  old  Highland  regiment,  consisting  of 
twelve  hundred,  only  seventy-six  survived  to  see  their  coun- 
try again. 

The  Gothic  swarms  have  at  least  been  multiplied  with  equal 
liberality.  That  they  bore  no  great  proportion  to  tlie  inha- 
bitants in  whose  countries  they  settled,  is  plain  from  tlie  pau- 
city of  northern  words  now  found  in  the  provincial  languages. 
Their  country  was  not  deserted  for  want  of  room,  because  it 
was  covered  with  foi*ests  of  vast  extent ;  and  the  first  effect  of 
plenitude  of  inhabitants  is  the  destruction  of  wood.  As  the 
Europeans  spread  over  America,  the  lands  ai'e  gradually  laid 
naked. 

I  would  not  he  understood  to  say,  that  necessity  had  never 
any  part  in  their  expeditions.  A  nation,  whose  agriculture 
is  scanty  or  unskilful,  may  be  driven  out  by  famine.  A  na- 
tion of  hunters  may  have  exhausted  their  game.  I  only  afiirm 
that  the  northern  regions  were  not,  when  their  irruptions 
subdued  the  Romans,  overpeopled  with  regard  to  their  real 
extent  of  territory,  and  power  of  fertility.  In  a  country 
fully  inhabited,  however  afterward  laid  waste,  evident  marks 
will  remain  of  its  former  populousness.  But  of  Scandinavia 
and  Germany,  nothing  is  known  but  that  as  we  trace  their 
state  upwai*ds  into  antiquity,  their  woods  were  greater,  and 
their  cultivated  gi*ouiul  was  less. 

That  causes  very  dificrcnt  from  want  of  room  may  pro- 
duce a  general  disposition  to  seek  another  country,  b  appa- 
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Mnt  from  tbe  present  conduct  of  the  Highlanders,  vho  are  in 
some  places  ready  to  threaten  a  total  secession.  The  num- 
bers which  have  already  gone,  though  like  other  numbers  they 
may  be  magnified,  are  very  great,  and  such  as,  if  they  had 
gone  together  and  agreed  upon  any  certain  settlement,  might 
Gave  founded  an  independent  government  in  the  depths  of  the 
western  continent.  Nor  are  they  only  the  lowest  and  moat 
indigent;  many  men  of  considemble  wealth  have  taken  with 
them  their  train  of  labourers  and  dependants ;  and  if  they 
continue  the  feudal  scheme  of  polity,  may  establish  new  clans 
in  the  other  hemisphere. 

That  the  immediate  motives  of  their  desertion  must  be  im- 
puted to  their  landlords,  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  be- 
cause some  lairds  of  more  prudence  and  less  rapacity  have 
kept  their  vassals  undiminished.  From  Raasay  only  one 
man  had  been  seduced,  and  at  Col  there  was  no  wish  to  go 
away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  from  more  opulent  conn- 
tries,  to  speculate  upon  the  remains  of  pastoral  life,  will  not 
much  wonder  that  a  common  Highlander  baa  no  strong  ad- 
herence to  his  native  soil ;  for  of  animd  enjoyments,  or  of 
physical  good,  he  leaves  nothing  that  he  may  not  find  again 
wheresoever  be  may  be  thrown. 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may  be  distin- 
guished into  huts  and  houses.  By  aAoum,  I  mean  a  bniMing 
with  one  story  over  another:  by  a  kut,  a  dwelling  with  only 
one  floor.  The  laird,  who  formerly  lived  in  a  castle,  now 
lives  in  a  house ;  sometimes  sufficiently  neat,  but  sddom  very 
spacious  or  splendid.  The  tacksmen  and  the  ministers  have 
commiHily  houses.  Wherever  there  is  a  bouse,  the  stranger 
finds  a  welcome,  and  to  Uie  other  evils  of  extenninating 
tacksmen,  may  be  added  the  unavoidable  cessation  of  hospi- 
tality, or  the  devolution  of  too  heavy  a  bvrdui  on  the  miniS' 
ters. 

Of  the  houses  little  can  be  said.  They  are  small,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  accumulating  stores,  where  there  are  so  few 
opportnnities  of  purchase,  the  rooms  are  very  heterogene- 
ovsly  filled.  Witii  want  of  cleanliness  it  were  ingratitude  to 
reproach  them.  The  servants  having  been  bred  upm  the 
naked  earth,  think  every  floor  clean,  and  the  quick  succession 
of  guests,  pertiuis  not  always  over-elegant,  does  not  alk>w 
much  time  for  adjusting  their  apartments. 

Huts  are  of  many  gradations;  from  murky  dens  to  com- 
modious dwellings. 

The  wall  of  a  common  hut  is  always  built  without  mortar, 
by  a  skilfal  ad^itation  of  Ioom  stones.    Sometimcfl  pertiaps 
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a  double  wall  of  stones  is  raised,  and  the  intermediate  spactf 
filled  with  earth.  The  air  is  thus  completely  excladed. 
Some  walls  are,  I  think,  formed  of  turfs,  held  together  by  a 
wattle,  or  texture  of  twigs*  Of  tiie  meanest  huts  the  iint 
room  is  lighted  "by  the  entrance,  and  the  second  by  the  smoke- 
hole.  The  fire  is  usually  made  in  the  middle.  But  there 
are  huts  or  dwellings  of  only  one  story,  inhabited  by  gentle- 
men, which  have  walls  cemented  with  mortar,  glass  windows, 
and  boarded-floors.  Of  these  all  have  chimneys,  and  some 
chimneys  have  grates. 

The  house  and  the  furniture  are  not  always  nicely  suited. 
We  were  driven  once,  by  missing  a  passage,  to  the  but  of  a 
gentleman,  where,  after  a  very  liberal  supper,  when  I  was 
conducted  to  my  chamber,  I  found  an  el^ant  bed  of  Indian 
cotton,  spread  with  fine  sheets.  The  accommodation  was 
flattering;  I  undressed  myself,  and  felt  my  feet  in  the  mire. 
The  bed  stood  upon  the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  course  of 
rain  had  softened  to  a  puddle. 

In  pastoral  countries  the  condition  of  the  lowest  rank  of 
people  is  sufficiently  wretched.  Among  manufacturers,  men 
that  have  no  property  may  have  art  and  industry,  which  make 
them  necessary,  and  therefore  valuable.  But  where  flocks 
and  corn  are  the  only  wealth,  there  arc  always  more  hands 
than  worky  and  of  that  work  there  is  little  in  which  skill  and 
dexterity  can  be  much  distinguished.  He  therefore  w^ho  is 
born  poor  never  can  be  rich.  The  son  merely  occupies  the 
place  of  the  father,  and  life  knows  nothing  of  progression  or 
advancement. 

The  petty  tenants,  and  labouring  peasants,  live  in  misera- 
ble cabins,  which  aflbrd  them  little  more  than  shelter  from 
the  storms.  The  boor  of  Norway  is  said  to  make  all  his  own 
utensils.  In  the  Hebrides,  whatever  might  be  their  ingenui^, 
the  want  of  wood  leaves  tfiem  no  materials.  They  are  pro- 
bably content  with  such  accommodations  as  stones  of  diifib- 
rent  forms  and  sizes  can  afford  them. 

Their  food  is  not  better  than  their  lodging.  They  seldon 
taste  the  flesh  of  land  animals ;  for  liere  are  no  markets. 
What  each  man  eats  is  from  his  own  stock.  The  great  efibct 
of  money  is  to  break  property  into  small  parts.  In  towns, 
he  that  has  a  shilling  may  have  a  piece  of  meat;  but  where 
there  is  no  commerce,  no  man  can  eat  mutton  but  by  killing 
a  sheep. 

Fisli  in  fair  weather  they  need  not  want ;  but,   I  believe, 
man  never  lives  long  on  fish,  but  by  constraint;  he  will  nr 
tlier  feed  upon  roots  and  berries. 
I'he  only  fuel  of  the  islands  is  peat     Their  wood  is  all 
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coroumedy  and  coal  they  have  not  yet  found.  Peat  is  dug 
out  of  the  marshes,  from  the  deptli  of  one  foot  to  that  of  six. 
That  is  accounted  the  best  which  is  nearest  the  surface*  It 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  black  earth  held  together  by  vegeta- 
ble fibres.  I  know  not  whether  the  eartli  be  bituminous,  or 
whether  the  fibres  be  not  tlie  only  combustible  part,  which, 
by  heating  the  interposed  eartli  red  hot,  make  a  burning 
mass.  The  heat  is  not  very  strong  or  lasting.  The  ashes 
are  yellowish,  and  in  a  large  qufintity.  When  they  dig  peat, 
they  cut  it  into  square  pieces,  and  pile  it  up  to  dry  beside  the 
bouse.  In  some  places  it  has  an  offensive  smell.  It  is  like 
wood  charked  for  the  smith*  The  common  method  of  making 
peat  fires  is  by  heaping  it  on  the  hearth ;  but  it  burns  well 
in  gi^tes,  and  in  the  best  houses  is  so  used. 

The  common  opinion  is,  thai  peat  grows  again  where  it 
has  been  cut;  which,  as  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  a  vegetable 
substance,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  whether  known  or  not 
to  those  who  relate  it 

There  are  watermills  in  Sky  and  Raasay ;  but  where  they 
are  too  far  distant,  the  housewives  grind  their  oats  with  a 
quern,  or  handmill,  which  consists  of  two  stones,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter;  the  lower  is  a  little  convex,  to 
which  the  concavity  of  the  upper  must  be  fitted.  In  the 
middle  of  the  upper  stone  is  a  round  hole,  and  on  one  side  is 
a  long  handle.  The  grinder  sheds  the  com  gradually  into 
the  hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the  handle  round  with  the 
other.  The  com  slides  down  the  convexity  of  tlie  lower 
stone,  and  by  the  motion  of  tlie  upper  is  ground  in  its  pas- 
sagfti    These  stones  are  found  in  Lochabar. 

The  islands  afford  few  pleasures,  except  to  tlie  hardy 
sportsman,  who  can  tread  the  moor  and  climb  the  mountain. 
The  distance  of  ono  family  from  anotlier,  in  a  country  where 
travelling  has  so  much  difficulty,  makes  frequent  intercourse 
impracticable.  Visits  last  several  days,  and  are  commonly 
paid  by  water ;  yet  I  never  saw  a  boat  furnished  with  bench- 
es, or  made  commodious  by  any  addition  to  the  first  fabric. 
Conveniences  are  not  missed  where  they  never  were  enjoyed. 

The  solace  which  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they  have  long  en- 
joyed ;  but  among  other  changes,  which  the  last  revolution 
introduced,  the  use  of  tlie  bagpipe  begins  to  be  forgotten. 
Some  of  the  chief  families  still  entertain  a  piper,  whose  office 
was  anciently  hereditary.  Macrimmon  was  a  pijicr  to  Ma- 
rleod,and  Rankin  to  Maclean  of  Col. 

The  tunes  of  the  bagpipe  are  traditional.  There  has  been 
in  Sky,  beyond  all  time  of  memory,  a  college  of  pipers,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Macrimmoo,  which  is  not  quite  extinct. 

vox.  jr.— 5  L 
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There  was  another  in  Mull,  superintended  bj  Rankin,  wfaidi 
expired  about  sixteen  years  ago.  To  these  colleger,  while 
the  pipe  retained  its  honour^  the  students  of  music  repaired 
for  education.  I  have  had  my  dinner  exhilarated  by  the  hag- 
pipe,  at  Annidale,  at  Dunvegan,  and  in  Col. 

The  general  conversation  of  the  islanders  has  nothing  par- 
ticular. I  did  not  meet  with  the  inquisitiveness  of  which  I 
have  ready  and  suspect  the  judgment  to  have  been  rashly  made. 
A  stranger  of  curiosity  comes  into  a  place  where  a  stranger 
is  seldom  seen  :  he  importunes  the  people  with  questions,  of 
which  they  cannot  guess  the  motive,  and  gazes  with  surprise 
on  things  wliich  they,  having  had  them  always  before  their 
eyes,  do  not  suspect  of  any  thing  wonderful.  He  appears  to 
them  like  some  being  of  another  world,  and  then  thinks  it 
peculiar  that  they  take  their  turn  to  inquire  whence  he  comes, 
and  whither  he  is  going. 

The  islands  were  long  unfurnished  with  instruction  for 
youth,  and  none  but  the  sons  of  gentlemen  could  have  anj 
literature.  There  ai-e  now  parochial  schools,  to  which  the 
loiil  of  every  manor  pays  a  ceilain  stipend.  Here  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  reaci ;  hut  hy  the  rule  of  their  institution, 
they  teach  only  English,  so  that  the  natives  read  a  language 
which  they  may  never  use  or  understand.  If  a  parish, 
which  often  happens,  contains  several  islands,  the  school 
being  but  in  one,  cannot  assist  the  rest.  This  is  the  state  of 
Col,  which,  however,  is  more  enlightened  than  some  other 
places ;  for  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  a  young  gentleman, 
who,  for  his  own  improvement,  travels  every  year  on  foot 
over  the  Highlands  to  the  session  at  Aberdeen ;  and  at  his 
return,  during  the  vacation,  teaches  to  read  and  write  in  his 
native  island. 

In  Sky  there  are  two  grammar  schools,  where  boarders  are 
taken  to  be  regularly  educated.  The  price  of  board  is  from 
three  pounds,  to  four  pounds  ten  shillings  a  year,  and  that  of 
instruction  is  half  a  crown  a  quarter.  But  the  scholars  are 
birds  of  passage,  who  live  at  school  only  in  the  summer;  for 
in  winter  provision  cannot  be  made  for  any  considerable 
number  in  one  place.  This  periodical  dispersion  impresses 
strongly  the  scarcity  of  these  countries. 

Having  hei.rd  of  no  hoarding  school  for  ladies  nearer  than 
Inverness,  I  suppose  their  education  is  generally  domestic. 
The  elder  daughters  of  the  higher  families  arc  sent  into  the 
world,  and  may  contribute  hy  their  acquisitions  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  rest. 

Women  must  here  study  to  he  either  pleasing  or  uscfni. 
Their  deficiCTvcVes  siYii  ^i^VXc^va.  %>x\k^V\«d  by  very  liberal  for- 
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any  but  the  laird's  daughter.  They  do  not  indeed  often  give 
money  with  their  daughters ;  the  question  is^  how  many  cows 
a  young  lady  will  bring  her  husband  ?  A  rich  maiden  has 
from  ten  to  forty ;  but  two  cows  are  a  decent  fortune  for  one 
who  pretends  to  no  distinction. 

The  religion  of  the  Islands  is  that  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland. 
The  gentlemen  M'ith  whom  I  conversed  are  all  inclined  to 
tlic  English  liturgy ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  the 
established  minister^  and  the  country  is  too  poor  to  afford 
payment  to  another,  who  must  live  wholly  on  the  contribu- 
tion of  his  audience. 

They  therefore  all  attend  the  worship  of  the  kirk,  as  often 
as  a  visit  from  their  minister,  or  the  practicability  of  travel* 
ling,  gives  them  an  opiiortunity  ;  nor  have  they  any  reason  to 
complain  of  insufficient  pastors ;  for  I  saw  not  one  in  the 
Islands  whom  I  had  reason  to  think  either  deficient  in  learn* 
ing.  or  irregular  in  life ;  but  found  several  with  whom  I  could 
not  converse  witliout  wishing,  as  my  respect  increased,  that 
they  had  not  been  presbyterians. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  puritanism  is  now  very  much  re* 
laxed,  tliough  ail  are  not  yet  equally  enlightened.  I  some* 
times  met  with  prejudices  sufficiently  mdignant,  but  they 
were  prejudices  of  ignorance.  The  ministers  in  the  Islands 
had  attained  such  knowledge  as  may  justly  be  admired  in 
men,  who  have  no  motive  to  study,  but  generous  curiosity^ 
or  what  is  still  better,  desire  of  usrfulness ;  with  such  polite- 
ness as  so  narrow  a  circle  of  converse  could  not  have  suppli- 
ed) but  to  minds  naturally  disposed  to  elegance. 

Reason  and  truth  will  prevail  at  last  The  roost  learned  of 
the  Scottish  doctors  would  now  gladly  admit  a  form  of 
prayer,  if  the  people  would  endure  it.  The  zeal  or  rage  of 
congregations  has  its  different  degrees.  In  some  parishes  the 
Lord^s  Prayer  is  suffered  :  in  others,  it  is  still  rejected  as  a 
Ibrm ;  and  he  that  should  make  it  part  of  his  supplication 
would  be  suspected  of  heretical  pravity. 

The  principle  upon  which  extemporary  prayer  was  origin* 
ally  introduced,  is  no  longer  admitted.  The  minister  for- 
merly, in  the  effusion  of  his  prayer,  expected  immediate  and 
Serhaps  perceptible  inspiration,  and  therefore  thought  it  his 
uty  not  to  think  before  what  he  should  say.  It  is  now  uni- 
versally confessed,  that  men  pray  as  they  speak  on  other  oc- 
casions, according  to  the  general  measure  of  their  abilities 
and  attainments.  Whatever  each  may  think  of  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  another,  he  cannot  but  believe  that  he  can  himself 
compose  by  study  and  meditation  a  better  prayer  than  will 
rise  in  his  mind  at  a  sudden  call ;  and  if  he  has  any  hope  of 
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supernatural  help,  why  may  he  not  as  well  rcowvc  it  when  he 
writes  as  when  he  speaks  ? 

In  the  variety  of  mental  powerSf  some  mast  perform  ex- 
temporary prayer  with  much  imperfection ;  and  in  the  ea- 
gerness and  rashness  of  contradictory  opinions,  if  pablic 
liturgy  be  left  to  the  private  judgment  of  every  minister,  the 
congregation  may  often  be  offended  or  misled* 

There  is  in  Scotland,  as  among  ourselves,  a  restless  sosp- 
cionof  popish  machinations,  and  a  clamour  of  numerous  con- 
verts to  the  Romish  religion.  The  report  is,  I  believe,  ii 
both  parts  of  the  Island  equally  false.  The  Romish  rdigioii 
is  professed  only  in  Egg  and  Cana,  two  small  Islands,  into 
which  the  reformation  never  made  its  way.  If  any  misaona- 
ries  are  busy  in  the  Highlands,  tiieir  zeal  entitles  them  to 
respect,  even  from  those  who  cannot  think  favourably  ot 
their  doctrine. 

The  political  tenets  of  the  Islanders  I  was  not  carious  to 
investigate,  and  they  were  not  eager  to  obtrode.  Their  con- 
versation is  decent  and  inoffensive.  They  disdain  to  drink 
for  their  principles,  and  there  is  no  disaffection  at  their  ta- 
bles. I  never  heard  a  health  offered  by  a  Highlander  that 
might  not  have  circulated  with  propriety  within  the  precinct^ 
of  the  king's  palace. 

Legal  government  has  yet  something  of  novelty  to  whick 
they  cannot  perfectly  conform.  The  ancient  spirit  that  ap- 
pealed only  to  the  sword  is  yet  among  them.  The  tenant  of 
Scalpa,  an  Island  belonging  to  Macdonald,  took  no  care  to 
bring  his  rent ;  when  the  landlord  talked  of  exacting  paj- 
menti  he  declared  his  i*esolution  to  keep  his  ground  and  drive 
all  intruders  from  the  Island,  and  continued  to  feed  bis  cattle 
as  on  his  own  land^  till  it  became  necessary  for  the  sheriff  to 
dislodge  him  by  violence. 

The  various  kinds  of  superstition  which  prevailed  here, 
as  in  all  otlier  regions  of  ignorance,  are  by  the  diligence  of 
the  ministers  almost  extirpated. 

Of  Browny,  mentioned  by  Martin,  nothing  has  been  heard 
for  many  years.  Bi-owny  was  a  sturdy  fairy  ;  who,  if  he 
was  fed,  and  kindly  treated,  would,  as  they  said^do  a  great 
deal  of  work.  They  now  pay  him  no  wages,  and  are  con- 
tent to  labour  for  themselves. 

In  Troda,  within  these  threc-and-thirty  yearst  milk  was 
put  every  Saturday  for  Greogach,  or  "  the  old  man  with  tte 
long  beard/'  Whether  Greogach  was  courted  as  kind,  or 
dreaded  as  terrible,  whether  they  meant,  by  giving  him  tfce 
milk,  to  obtain  good  or  avert  evil,  I  was  not  informed.  The 
minister  is  now  living  by  whom  the  practice  was  aboliaiifiiL 
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They  have  still  ameng  them  a  great  number  of  charms  for 
the  cure  of  different  diseases  ;  they  are  all  inTocations,  per- 
h»pa  transmitted  to  them  from  the  times  of  popery,  which 
increasing  knowledge  will  bring  into  disuse. 

They  have  opinions,  which  cannot  be  ranked  with  supersti- 
tion, because  they  regard  only  natural  affects.  They  expect 
better  crops  of  grain,  by  sowing  their  seed  in  the  moon's  in- 
crease. The  moon  has  great  influence  in  vulgar  philosophy. 
In  my  memory  it  was  a  precept  annually  given  in  one  of  the 
English  almanacs,  to  kill  hogs  when  the  moon  was  increas- 
ing, and  the  bacon  would  prove  the  better  in  boiling. 

We  should  have  had  little  claim  to  the  praise  of  curiosity, 
if  we  had  not  endeavoured  with  particular  attention  to  ex- 
amine the  question  of  the  second  sight.  Of  an  opinion  re- 
ceived for  centuries  by  a  whole  nation,  and  supposed  to  be 
confirmed  through  its  whole  descent  by  a  series  of  successive 
facts,  it  is  desirable  that  the  truth  should  be  established,  or 
the  fallacy  detected. 

The  second  sight  is  an  impression  made  either  by  the  mind 
upon  tiie  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things 
distant  or  future  are  perceived,  and  seen  as  if  they  were 
present  A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from  his 
horse ;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the  house,  sees 
him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  commonly  with  a  landscape  of 
the  place  where  the  accident  befitlls  him.  Another  seer, 
driving  home  his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idleness,  or  musing 
in  the  sunshine,  is  suddenly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a 
bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  procession,  and  counts  the 
moum^s  or  attendants,  of  whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  re- 
lates the  names,  if  he  knows  them  not,  he  can  describe  the 
drosses.  Things  distant  are  seen  at  the  instant  when  they 
happen.  Of  things  future  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  rule 
for  determining  the  time  between  the  sight  and  the  event. 

This  respective  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be  called,  is 
neither  voluntary  nor  constant.  The  appearances  have  no 
dependence  upon  choice  :  they  cannot  be  summoned,  detained, 
or  recalled.  The  impression  is  sudden,  and  the  effect  often 
painful. 

By  the  term  second  sight,  seems  to  be  meant  a  mode  oi 
seeing,  superadded  to  that  which  nature  generally  bestows. 
In  the  Erse  It  is  called  iaisch ;  which  signifies  likewise  a 
spectre,  or  a  vision.  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  taisch^  used  for  se- 
cond sight,  they  mean  the  power  of  seeing,  or  the  thing  seen. 

I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  it  is  reported,  that  to  the  se- 
cond sight  nothing  is  presented  but  phantoms  of  evil.    Qood 
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seems  to  have  the  same  proportion  in  those  visionary  scenes, 
as  it  obtains  in  real  life :  almost  all  remarkable  events  have 
evil  for  their  basis ;  and  are  either  miseries  incurred,  or  mi- 
series escaped.  Our  sense  is  so  much  stronger  of  what  we 
suflTer,  than  of  what  we  enjoy,  that  the  ideas  of  pain  predo- 
minate in  almost  every  mind.  What  is  recollection  bat  a 
revival  of  vexations,  or  history  but  a  record  of  wars,  trea- 
sons, and  calamities  ?  Death,  which  is  considered  as  the 
greate.st  evil,  happens  to  all.  The  greatest  good,  be  it  what 
it  will,  is  the  lot  but  of  a  part. 

That  they  should  often  see  death  is  to  be  expected ;  because 
death  is  an  event  frequent  and  important.  But  they  see 
likewise  more  pleasing  incidents.  A  gentleman  told  mc,  that 
when  he  had  once  gone  far  from  his  own  island,  one  of  his 
labouring  servants  predicted  his  return,  and  described  the 
livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had  never  worn  at  home; 
and  which  had  been,  without  any  previous  design,  occasion- 
ally given  him. 

Our  desire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our  inquiry  fre- 
fjuent.  Mr.  Bos  well's  frankuCvSs  and  gaiety  made  every  body 
communicative;  and  we  heard  many  tales  of  these  airy 
shows,  with  more  or  less  evidence  and  distinctness. 

It  is  tlie  common  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots,  that  the  notion 
of  the  second  siglit  is  wearing  away  with  other  superstitious; 
and  that  its  reality  is  no  longer  supposed,  but  by  the  grossest 
people.  How  far  its  prevalence  ever  extended,  or  what 
ground  it  has  lost^  I  know  not.  The  islanders  of  all  de- 
grees, whether  of  rank  or  understanding,  universally  admit 
it,  except  the  ministers,  who  universally  deny  it,  and  are  sus- 
pected to  deny  it,  in  consequence  of  a  system,  against  con- 
viction. One  of  them  honestly  told  me,  that  he  came  to  Sky 
with  a  resolution  not  to  believe  it. 

Strong  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily  occur.  This 
faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight  is  local,  and  commonly 
useless.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  common  order  of  things, 
without  any  visible  reason  or  perceptible  benefit.  It  is  as- 
cribed only  to  a  people  M^vy  little  enlightened  ;  and  among 
them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mean  and  ignorant. 

To  the  confidence  of  these  objections  it  may  be  replied, 
that  by  presuming  to  determine  what  is  fit,  and  what  is  bene- 
licial,  tliey  presuppose  more  knowledge  of  the  universal  sys- 
tem than  man  has  attained ;  and  therefore  depend  upon  prin- 
ciples too  complicated  and  extensive  for  our  comprehension ; 
and  that  there  can  be  no  security  in  the  consequence,  when 
the  premises  are  not  understood ;  that  the  second  sight  is  only 
wondei'ful  because  it  is  rare,  for,  considered  in  itself,  it  in- 
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volves  no  more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  perhapa  than  the 
regular  exercise  of  the  cogitative  faculty ;  that  a  general 
opinion  of  communicatiTe  impulses,  or  visionary  representa- 
tions, has  prevailed  in  ail  ages  and  all  nations ;  that  particu- 
lar instances  have  beea  given,  with  such  evidence  as  neither 
Bacon  nor  Boyle  has  been  able  to  resist;  that  sudden  impres- 
sions, which  the  event  has  verified,  have  been  felt  by  more 
than  own  or  publish  them  ;  that  the  second  sight  of  tiie  He- 
brides implies  only  tlie  local  frequency  of  a  power  which  is 
no  where  totally  unknown  ;  and  that  whore  we  are  unable  to 
decide  by  antecedent  reason,  we  must  be  content  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  testimony. 

By  pretensions  to  second  sight,  no  profit  was  ever  sought 
or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  affection,  in  which  neither 
hope  nor  fear  are  known  to  have  any  part.  Those  who  pro- 
fess to  feel  it  do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  consi- 
dered by  others  as  advantageously  distinguished.  They  have 
no  temptation  to  feign  ;  and  tlieir  hearers  have  no  motive  to 
encourage  the  imposture. 

To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not  easy.  There  is  one 
living  in  Sky,  with  whom  wc  would  have  gladly  conversed  ; 
but  he  was  very  gross  and  ignorant,  and  knew  no  English. 
The  proportion  in  these  countries  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  is 
such,  that  if  we  suppose  the  quality  to  be  accidental,  it  can 
very  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of  education;  and  yet  on  such 
men  it  has  sometimes  fallen.  There  is  now  a  second  sighted 
gentleman  in  tlie  Highlands,  who  complains  of  the  tcrrours 
to  which  he  is  exposed. 

The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  prescience  :  they 
are  impressed  with  images,  of  which  the  event  only  shows 
them  the  meaning.  They  tell  what  they  have  seen  to  others, 
who  are  at  that  time  not  more  knowing  than  themselves,  but 
may  become  at  last  very  adequate  witnesses,  by  comparing 
the  narrative  with  its  verification. 

To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  or  of  ourselves,  would  have  required  more  time  tlian 
we  could  bestow.  There  is,  against  it,  the  seeming  analogy 
of  things  confusedly  seen,  and  little  understood ;  and  for  i^ 
the  indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion,  which  may  be  per- 
haps resolved  at  last  into  prejudice  and  tradition.  I  never 
could  advance  my  curiosity  to  conviction,  but  came  away  at 
last  only  willing  to  believe. 

As  then;  subsists  no  longer  in  the  inlands  much  of  that 
peculiar  and  discriminative  form  of  life,  of  which  tlie  idea 
had  delighted  our  imagination,  we  were  wilting  to  listen  to 
such  acconntfl  of  past  timca  as  would  h«  f[ji'<r«n  «&.   '^'OlV  -«^ 
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soon  found  what  memorials  were  to  be  expected  from  an  illi- 
terate people,  whose  whole  time  is  a  series  of  distress ;  where 
every^morning  is  labouring  with  expedients  for  the  evening: 
and  ^ere  all  mental  pains  or  pleasure  arose  from  the  dread 
of  w||ter,  thel  expectation  of  spring,  the  caprices  of  their 
chie^i/jBLtii  the  motions  of  the  neighbouring  dans;  when 
there  mj$B  neitjfier  shame  from  ignorance,  nor  pride  in  know- 
ledge;  Sekher  curiosity  to  inquire,  nor  vanity  to  commiui- 

CatC«  .'        ;•     f-r 

The  cMefd  indeed  were  exempt  from  urgent  penury  and 
daily  difficulties ;  and  in  their  houses  were  preserved  what 
accounts  remained  of  past  ages.  But  the  chiefs  were  some- 
times ignorant  and  careless,  and  sometimes  kept  busy  by  tur- 
bulence and  contention;  and  one  generatien  of  ignorance 
effaces  the  whole  series  of  unwritten  history.  Books  are 
faithful  repositories,  which  may  be  a  while  neglected  or  for- 
gotten ;  but  when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction :  memory,  once  interrupted,  is  not  to  be 
I'ccaUed.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary,  which,  after 
the  cloud  that  Iiad  hidden  it  has  passed  away,  is  again  bright 
in  its  proper  station.  Tradition  is  but  a  meteor^  which,  if 
once  it  falls,  cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  supposed,  that  much  of  the  local 
history  was  preserved  by  the  bards,  of  whom  one  is  said  to 
have  been  retained  by  every  great  family.  After  these  bards 
were  some  of  my  first  inquiries ;  and  I  received  such  answers, 
as,  for  a  while,  made  me  please  myself  with  my  increase  of 
knowledge ;  for  I  had  not  then  learned  how  to  estimate  the 
narration  of  a  Highlander. 

They  said  that  a  great  family  had  a  bard  and  a  senachif 
who  were  the  poet  and  historian  of  tlie  house ;  and  an  old 
gentleman  told  me  that  he  remembered  one  of  each.  Here 
was  a  dawn  of  intelligence.  Of  men  that  had  lived  within 
memory,  some  certain  knowledge  might  be  attained.  Though 
the  office  had  ceased,  its  effects  might  continue ;  the  poems 
might  be  found,  though  there  was  no  poet 

Another  convei-sation  indeed  informed  me,  that  the  same 
man  was  botli  bard  and  senachi.  This  variation  discouraged 
me  ;  but  as  the  practice  might  be  different  in  different  times, 
or  at  the  same  time  in  different  families,  there  was  yet  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  I  must  necessaiily  sit  down  in  total 
Ignorance. 

Soon  after  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  is  generally 
acknowledged  the  greatest  master  of  Hebri an  antiquities,  that 
there  had  indeed  once  been  both  bards  and  senachies ;  aad 
that  ^enacAi  sigmfiQA  the  man  of  lalk^^t  ^  conversatifm ; 
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bat  that  neither  bard  nor  senachi  had  existed  for  some  centu* 
ries.  I  hare  no  reason  to  suppose  it  exactly  known  at  what 
time  tlie  custom  ceased,  nor  did  it  probably  ceaae  in  all  houses 
ftt  once;  But  wbenever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  disused, 
the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perished  with  tiie 
antliors ;  for  in  tfautKi  times  nothing  had  been  written  in  tb« 
Erse  language. 

Whether  thf  man  of  taik  was  ui  historian,  whose  office 
was  to  tell  truth,  or  a  story-teller,  like  those  which  were  in 
the  last  century,  and  pertiaps  are  now  among  tlie  Irish,  whose 
trade  was  only  to  amuse,  it  now  would  be  vain  to  inquire. 

Most  of  the  domestic  offices  were,  I  believe,  heraditary; 
and  probably  the  laureate  of  a  clan  was  always  the  son  of  the 
last  laureate.  The  history  of  the  race  coald  no  otherwise  be 
communicated  of  retained  ;  but  what  genius  could  be  expect- 
ed in  a  poet  by  inheritance  * 

The  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Keitherbards  nor  sena- 
chiea  could  write  or  read  ;  but  if  tfaey  were  ignorant,  there 
wan  no  danger  of  detection ;  they  were  believed  by  those 
whose  vanity  they  flattered. 

The  reciUl  of  genealogies,  which  has  been  considered  as 
very  efficacious  to  the  preservation  of  a  tme  aeries  of  ancestry, 
was  anciently  made  inicnthe  heir  of  the  fomily  came  to  manly 
age.  This  practice  has  never  suhsiated  wittiin  time  of  me- 
mory, nor  was  much  credit  due  tn  sucli  rehearsws,  who 
night  obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees,  either  to  please  their  mas- 
ters, or  to  hide  the  deficiency  of  their  own  memories. 

Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands  have  found  the  histories 
•f  their  descent  is  diUrult  tn  tetl ;  for  no  Erse  genealogy  was 
evrr  written.  In  general  this  only  is  erident,  tliat  the  prin- 
cipal house  of  a  clan  roust  be  very  ancient,  and  tfiat  thost 
must  have  lived  long  in  a  place,  of  whom  it  is  not  known 
when  they  came  thiUier. 

Thus  hopeless  are  all  attempts  to  find  any  traces  of  High- 
land learning.  Nor  are  their  primitive  customs  and  ancient 
manner  of  life  oUierwiae  than  very  faintly  and  uncertainly 
remembered  by  the  present  race. 

The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  native  of  a  commercial 
country,  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  the  want  of  mo- 
ney. To  the  servants  and  dependents  that  were  not  domestics 
(and,  if  an  estimHte  be  made  m>m  the  capacity  of  any  of  their 
olil  houses  whirh  I  have  seen,  their  domestics  could  have  been 
but  few)  were  appropriated  certain  portions  of  land  for  their 
mip]i»rt.  Macdonald  has  a  piece  of  ground  yet.  called  the 
BartJ'n  or  8enachie*s  Field.  When  a  oeef  was  killed  for  the 
house,  particular  parts  were  slaioed  as  fees  by  the  sereral 
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officers,  or  workmen.  What  was  tlie  right  of  each  1  ha^t 
not  learned*  The  head  belonged  to  the  smith,  and  the  udder 
of  a  cow  to  the  piper ;  the  weaver  had  likewise  his  partic4ilar 
part ;  and  so  many  pieces  followed  these  prescriptive  claims^ 
that  the  laird's  was  at  last  but  little. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  so  long  disused  in 
England,  that  it  is  totally  forgotten.  It  was  practised  very 
lately  in  the  Hebrides,  and  probably  still  continues,  not  only 
at  St.  Rilda,  where  money  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  others  of 
the  smaller  and  remoter  islands.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  desir- 
ed, that  no  change  in  this  particular  should  have  been  made. 
When  the  laird  could  only  eat  the  produce  of  his  lands,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  residing  upon  them ;  and  when  the 
tenant  could  not  convert  his  stock  into  more  portable  riches, 
he  could  never  be  tempted  away  from  his  farm,  from  the  ordj 
place  where  he  could  be  wealthy.  Money  confounds  subor- 
dination, by  overpowering  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth, 
and  weakens  authority,  by  supplying  power  of  resistance,  or 
exjieclii'iits  for  escape.  The  feudal  system  is  formed  for  a 
nation  eiiiphived  in  agriculture,  and  has  never  long  kept  its 
hold  where  gold  and  silver  have  become  common. 

Their  arms  were  anciently  the  glaymore^  or  great  two- 
handed  Hword.  and  afterwards  the  two-edged  swoni  and  tar- 
get, or  buckler,  wliich  was  sustained  on  the  left  arm.  In  tiic 
midst  of  the  target,  wliich  was  made  of  wood,  covered  with 
leather,  and  studded  with  nails,  a  slender  lance,  about  two 
feet  long,  was  sometimes  fixed  ;  it  was  heavy  and  cumberous, 
and  accordingly  has  for  some  time  past  been  gradually  laid 
aside.  Very  f  w  targets  were  at  Culloden.  The  dirk,  or 
broad  dagger.  I  ain  afraid,  was  of  more  use  in  private  qua^ 
itIs  than  in  battles.  The  Liochabaraxe  is  only  a  slight  aJter- 
atioii  of  the  old  English  hill. 

After  all  tliat  has  been  said  of  the  force  and  terrourof  te 
Highland  sword,  1  could  not  find  that  the  art  of  defence  was 
any  paii;  of  common  education.  The  gentlemen  were  per- 
haps sometimes  skilful  gladiators,  but  the  common  men  had 
no  other  powers  than  those  of  violence  and  courage.  Yet  it 
is  well  known  that  the  onset  of  the  Highlanders  was  very 
formidable.  As  an  army  cannot  consist  of  philosophers,  a 
panic  is  easily  excited  by  any  unwonted  mode  of  aimoyancf. 
New  dangers  are  naturally  magnified;  and  men  accustomed 
only  to  exchange  bullets  at  a  distance,  and  rather  to  bear 
their  enemies  than  see  them,  are  iliscouraged  and  amazed 
when  they  find  themselves  encountered  hand  to  hand,  and 
catch  the  gleam  of  steel  flashing  in  their  faces. 

Tlic  Highland  v^ea^ns  gave  opportunity  for  many  exe^ 
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tions  of  personal  courage^  and  sometimes  for  single  combats 
in  the  field,  like  those  which  occur  so  frequently  in  fabulous 
wars.  At  Falkirk,  a  gentleman  now  living,  was,  I  suppose 
after  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troops,  engaged  at  a  distance 
from  the  rest  with  an  Irish  dragoon.  They  were  both  skilful 
swordsmen,  and  the  contest  was  not  easily  decided :  the  dra- 

i^oon  at  last  had  the  advantage,  and  tlie  Highlander  called 
or  quarter ;  but  quarter  was  refused  him,  and  the  fight  con- 
tinued till  he  was  reduced  to  defend  himself  upon  his  knee. 
At  tiiat  instant  one  of  the  Macleods  came  to  his  i*escue ;  who^ 
as  it  is  said,  offered  quarter  to  the  dragoon,  but  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  reject  what  he  had  before  refused,  and,  as 
battle  gives  little  time  to  deliberate,  was  immediately  killed. 

Funei'els  were  formerly  solemnized  by  calling  multitudes 
together,  and  entertaining  thpm  at  a  grrat  expense.  This 
emulation  of  uselms  cost  hwi  been  for  some  tiine  discouraged, 
and  at  la««t  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  is  almost  suppressed. 

Of  the  Erse  language,  as  1  understand  nothing,  I  cannot 
say  more  than  1  have  been  told.  It  Ls  the  rude  speech  of  a 
barbarous  people,  who  had  few  thoughts  to  express,  and  wcro 
content,  as  they  conceived  grossly,  to  be  grossly  understood. 
AfttT  what  has  been  lately  talked  of  Highland  banis  and 
Highland  genius,  many  will  stai*tle  when  they  ai-e  told,  that 
tlie  Erse  never  was  a  written  language ;  that  there  is  not  in 
the  world  an  Erse  manuscript  a  hundred  years  ohi ;  and  that 
tlie  sounds  of  the  Highlanders  were  never  expressefl  by  lettei*s» 
till  some  little  books  of  piety  were  translated,  and  a 'metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms  was  made  by  the  synoil  of  Argyle. 
Whoever  therefore  now  writes  in  tliis  language,  spells  ac- 
-cording  to  his  own  perception  of  the  sound  and  his  own  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  letters.  The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are 
cultivated  tongues.  The  Welsh,  two  hundred  years  ago,  in- 
sulted their  English  neighbours  for  the  instability  of  their 
orthography  ;  wiiile  the  Erse  merely  floated  in  the  bi*eath  of 
tlie  iieople,  and  o»»ld  therefore  receive  little  iiupmvement 

When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  books,  it  is  tcMiding 
to  refinement ;  as  tiiose  who  undertake  to  tearli  others  must 
have  undergone  some  labour  in  improving  themselves,  they 
set  a  pro]H>rtionate  value  on  tlieir  own  tliouglits,  and  wish  to 
enforc!e  them  by  efllcacious  expressions ;  speech  becomes  em- 
bodied and  permanent ;  different  modes  and  phrases  are  com- 
p»i-ed,  and  the  best  obtains  an  establishment.  By  degrecst 
one  age  improves  upon  another.  Exactness  is  first  obtained, 
and  aftf'rv  .irils  elegance.  But  diction,  merely  vocal,  is  always 
in  it^  rhilifhood.  As  no  man  leaves  his  <lof|ucncc  behind  him, 
the  new  generations  have  all  to  learn.    There  may  possibly  ba 
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books  without  a  polished  lan(^age,  bat  there  can  be  no  poliflh«' 
ed  language  without  books. 

That  the  bards  could  not  read  more  than  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose;  because,  if  they  had 
ready  tiiey  could  probably  have  written ;  and  how  high  their 
compositions  may  reasonably  be  rated,  an  inquirer  may  best 
judge  by  considering  what  stores  of  imagery,  what  principles 
of  ratiocination,  what  comprehension  of  knowledge,  and 
what  delicacy  of  elocution  he  has  known  any  man  attain  who 
cannot  read.  The  state  of  the  bards  was  yet  more  hopeless. 
He  that  cannot  read,  may  now  converse  with  those  that  can ; 
but  the  bard  was  a  barbarian  among  barbarians,  who,  know- 
ing nothing  himself,  lived  with  others  tiiat  knew  no  more. 

There  has  lately  been  in  the  islands  one  of  these  illiterate 
poets,  who  hearing  thp.  RihlA  read  at  chiurch,  is  said  to  have 
turned  the  sarred  history  into  vtx-sc  I  heard  |mrt  of  a  dia- 
logue composed  by  him,  translated  by  a  young  lady  in  Mull, 
and  thottgut  it  had  more  meaning  than  I  expected  frtai  a  mm 
totally  uneducated ;  but  he  had  some  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge ;  he  lived  among  a  learned  people.  After  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  Highlanders,  the  antipathy 
between  their  language  and  literature  still  continues ;  and  no 
man  that  has  learned  only  Erse  is,  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

The  Erse  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words  used  in  some 
islands  are  not  always  known  in  others.  In  literate  nations, 
though  the  pronunciation,  and  sometimes  the  words  of  common 
speech,  may  differ,  as  now  in  England,  compared  with  dNi 
south  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written  diction,  which  ftn- 
vades  all  dialects,  uiid  is  understood  in  every  province.  Bot 
where  the  w^hole  language  is  colloquial,  he  that  has  only  one 
part,  never  gets  the  rest,  as  he  cannot  get  it  but  by  change  of 
residence. 

In  an  unwritten  speech,  nothing  that  is  not  very  short  is 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.     Few  have  op- 

Iiortunities  of  hearing  a  long  composition  often  enough  to 
earn  it,  or  have  inclination  to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is  neces- 
sary to  retain  it;  and  what  is  once  forgotten  is  lost  for  ever. 
I  believe  there  cannot  be  recovered  in  the  whole  Erse  lan- 
guage, five  hundred  lines  of  which  tliere  is  any  evidence  to 
prove  them  a  hundred  years  old«  Tet  I  hear  ttiat  the  &ther 
of  Ossian  boasts  of  two  chests  more  of  ancient  poetry,  which 
he  suppresses,  because  they  are  too  good  for  the  English. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  witli  a  mind  naturally  ac- 
quiescent, and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may  come  back 
with  an  opinion  very  different  from  mine :  for  the  inhabitants, 
knowing  the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in  their  language  and 
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vntiqtittaeSy  perhaps  are  not  very  scrapaloas  adherents  to  truth; 
yet  I  do  not  say  that  they  deliberately  speak  studied  false* 
hood,  or  have  a  settled  purpose  to  de^^eive.  They  have  in- 
quired and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always  feel  their  own 
ignorance.  They  are  not  much  accustomed  to  be  interrogat- 
ed by  others :  and  seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  interro- 
gating themselves ;  so  that  if  ihey  do  not  know  what  they  tell 
to  be  true^  fliey  likewise  do  not  distinctly  perceive  it  to  be 
false. 

Mr.  BesweU  was  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries ;  and  the 
result  of  his  investigations  was,  that  the  answer  to  the  second 
question  was  commonly  such  as  nullified  the  answer  to  the 
first 

We  were  a  while  told,  that  they  had  an  old  translation  of 
the  scriptures ;  and  told  it  till  it  would  appear  obstinacy  to 
inquire  again.  Tet  by  continued  accumulation  of  questions 
we  found  that  the  translation  meant  if  any  meaning  there 
were,  was  nothing  else  than  the  Irish  Bible. 

We  heard  of  manuscripts  that  were,  or  that  had  been,  in 
the  hands  of  somebody's  father  or  grandfather ;  but  at  last  we 
had  no  reason  to  bdieve  they  were  other  than  Irish.  Martin 
mentions  Irish,  but  never  any  Erse  manuscripts,  to  be  found 
in  the  islands  in  his  time. 

I  suppose  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  is  already 
discovered.  I  believe  tfiey  never  existed  in  any  other  form 
tiian  that  which  we  have  seen.  The  editor,  or  authoi',  never 
could  show  the  original ;  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other; 
io  revenge  reasonable  incredulity,  by  refusing  evidence,  is  a 
degree  of  insolence,  with  which  the  world  is  not  yet  acquaint- 
ed ;  and  stubborn  audacity  is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  it  if  he  had  it;  but  whence  could  it  be 
had?  It  is  too  long  to  be  remembered,  and  the  language  for- 
merly had  nothing  written.  He  has  doubtless  inserted  names 
tiiat  circulate  in  popular  stories,  and  may  have  translated 
some  wandering  ballads,  if  any  can  be  found ;  and  the  names, 
and  some  of  the  images,  being  recollected,  make  an  inaccurate 
auditor  imagine,  bv  the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that  he 
has  formerly  heanl  the  whole. 

I  asked  a  verjr  learned  minister  in  Sky,  who  had  used  all 
arts  to  make  me  believe  the  cenuineness  of  the  hook,  whether 
at  last  he  believed  it  himself?  but  he  would  not  answer.  He 
wished  me  to  be  deceived,  for  the  honour  of  his  country ;  but 
would  not  directly  and  formally  deceive  me.  Tet  has  this 
man's  testimony  been  publicly  produced,  as  of  one  that  hold 
Fingal  to  be  the  work  of  Ossian. 
Uissaid,  that  some  men  of  int^^ty  profess  to  have  heard 
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parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them  when  they  were  boys :  and 
it  was  never  said  that  any  of  them  could  recite  six  lines. 
They  remember  names,  and  perhaps  some  proverbial  senti- 
ments; and  having  no  distinct  ideas«  coin  a  resemblance  with- 
out an  original.  The  persuasion  of  the  Scots*  however,  is 
far  from  universal ;  and  in  a  question  so  capable  of  proof, 
why  should  doubt  be  suffered  to  continue?  The  editor  has  been 
heard  to  say,  that  part  of  the  poem  was  received  by  him  in 
the  Saxon  character.  He  has  then  found,  by  some  peculiar 
fortune,  an  unwritten  language,  written  in  a  character  which 
the  natives  probably  never  beheld. 

I  have  yet  supposed  no  imposture  but  in  the  publisher;  yet 
I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  some  translations  have  not  been 
lately  made,  that  may  now  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  the  ori- 
ginal work.  Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
deceit  on  the  other,  especially  to  deceit  of  which  no  personal 
injury  is  the  consequence,  and  which  flatters  the  author  rs\\k 
his  own  ingenuity-  The  Scots  have  something  to  plead  for 
their  easy  reception  of  an  improbable  fiction :  they  are  seduced 
by  their  fondness  for  their  supposed  ancestoi-s.  A  Scotchman 
must  be  a  very  sturdy  moralist,  who  does  not  love  Scotland 
better  than  truth;  he  will  always  love  it  better  than  inqHirr: 
and  if  falsehood  flatters  his  vanity,  will  not  be  very  diligent 
to  detect  it.  Neither  ought  the  English  to  be  much  influenced 
by  Scotch  authority :  for  of  the  past  and  pi-esent  state  of  the 
whole  Erse  nation,  the  Lowlanders  are  at  least  as  ignorant 
as  ourselves.  To  be  ignorant  is  painful ;  but  it  is  dangerrras 
to  quiet  our  uneasiness  by  the  delusive  opiate  of  hasty  persua- 
sion. 

But  this  is  the  age  in  which  those  who  could  not  read  have 
been  supposed  to  write ;  in  which  the  giants  of  antiquated  ro- 
mance have  been  exhibited  as  realities.  If  we  know  little  of 
the  ancient  Highlanders,  let  us  not  fill  tlie  vacuity  with  Os- 
sian.  If  we  have  not  seaiThed  the  Magellanic  regions,  let  us 
however  forbear  to  people  them  with  Patagons. 

Having  waited  some  days  at  Armidel,  we  were  flattered 
at  last  with  a  wind  that  pi*omised  to  convey  us  to  Mull.  We 
went  on  board  a  boat  tliat  was  taking  in  kelp,  and  left  the 
isle  of  Sky  behind  us.  We  were  doomed  to  experience,  like 
others,  the  danger  of  trusting  to  tlic  wind,  which  blew  againi^t 
us.  in  a  shoK  time,  with  such  violence,  thnt  we,  being  no  sea- 
soned sailors  were  willing  to  call  it  a  tempest.  I  was  sea- 
sick and  laid  down.  Mr.  Boswell  kept  the  deck.  The  mas- 
ter knew  not  well  whither  to  go:  anil  our  difficulties  might 
perhaps  have  filled  a  ver>  pathetic  page,  had  not  Mr.  Mac- 
Jean  of  Col,  ^bO)  Nvv\h  tSNcfj  ^tker  qualification  which  Insa- 
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lar  life  r«]uiroSf  in  a.  very  active  and  nkilful  muiner,  piloted 
lu  safe  into  his  own  liarbour. 


In  the  morning  wc  found  ourselven  under  the  isle  of  Col, 
vherc  we  landed;  and  passed  the  firat  day  and  night  with 
captain  Maclf  an,  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  sometime  in  the 
East-ladies,  but  having  dethroned  no  nabob,  is  not  too  rich 
tu  flettir  in  liis  own  country. 

Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  might  liave  had  an  easy 

{lasnageto  Mull;  but  having,  contrarily  to  our  own  intention, 
andcd  upon  a  new  island,  wc  would  not  leave  it  wholly  un- 
examined. We  therefore  suffered  the  vobsoI  to  depart  with- 
out us.  and  ti-usted  the  skiCR  for  anotJier  wind. 

Mr.  Marlean  of  Col,  having  a  very  numerous  family,  has, 
for  some  time  pxst.  residi-d  at  Aberdeen,  that  he  may  super- 
intend tlicir  education,  and  leaves  tlie  young  gentleman  our 
friend,  to  govern  his  dominions,  witli  the  full  power  of  a 
Highland  chief.  By  the  absence  of  tlic  laii-d'a  family,  our  en- 
tertainment  was  made  more  difficult,  because  the  liouse  was 
in  a  great  degree  dixfurnialicd ;  but  young  Cnl's  kindness  and 
activity  supplied  all  defects,  and  pi-ocurM  us  more  than  suffi- 
cient accommodation. 

Here  I  fii-st  mounted  a  little  Highland  steed ;  and  if  tliere 
had  been  many  spectators,  should  have  been  somewhat 
ashamed  of  my  figure  in  the  march.  The  horses  of  the 
islands,  as  of  other  barren  countries,  are  very  low :  they  are 
indeed  musculous  and  strong,  beyond  what  ttieir  size  gives 
reaton  for  expecting :  hut  a  bulky  man  upon  one  of  their 
backs  makes  a  very  disproportionate  appearance. 

From  tlic  habitation  of  captain  Maclean  we  went  to  Gris- 
sipoU  but  called  by  the  way  on  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  the 
minister  of  Col,  whom  we  found  in  a  but,  that  is.  a  house  of 
only  one  floor,  but  with  windows  and  chimney,  and  not  inele- 
gantly furnished.  Mr.  Maclean  has  the  reputation  of  great 
learning :  he  is  seventy-seven  years  old,  but  not  infirm,  with 
a  look  of  venerable  dignity  escel^ng  what  1  remember  in  any 
other  man. 

His  conversation  was  not  unsuitable  to  his  appearance.  1 
lost  some  of  his  good  will,  by  treating  a  heretiral  writer  with 
more  regard  than,  in  his  opinion,  a  heretic  could  deserve.  I 
honoured  his  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  much  censure  his  aspe- 
rity. A  man  who  has  settled  his  opinions,  docs  not  love  to 
have  the  tranquillity  of  his  conviction  disturiied;  and  at 
seventy-flercB  it  is  time  to  be  in  e 
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Mention  was  made  of  the  Erse  translation  of  tiie  New 
Testament,  which  has  been  lately  published,  and  of  which  thi 
learned  Mr.  Macqueen  of  Skjr  spoke  with  commendation; 
but  Mr.  Maclean  said,  he  did  not  use  it,  because  he  cooM 
make  the  text  more  intelligible  to  his  auditors  by  an  extm* 
porary  version.  From  this  I  inferred  that  the  lanruage  of 
the  translation  was  not  the  language  of  the  isle  of  CoL 

He  has  no  public  edifice  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry^ 
and  can  officiate  to  no  greater  number  than  a  room  can  con- 
tain ;  and  the  room  of  a  hut  is  hot  yery  large.  This  i^  al 
the  opportunity  of  worship  that  is  now  granted  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  some  of  whom  must  travel  thither  pw- 
faaps  ten  miles.  Two  chapels  were  erected  by  their  ancestor^ 
of  which  I  saw  the  skeletons,  which  now  stand  faithfol  wit- 
nesses of  the  triumph  of  reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impediment  to  pidy : 
there  is  likewise  a  want  of  ministers.  A  parish  often  con- 
tains more  islands  than  one ;  and  each  island  can  have  At 
minister  only  in  its  own  turn.  At  Raasay  they  had,  I  think, 
a  right  to  service  only  every  third  Sunday.  All  the  provision 
made  by  the  present  ecclesiastical  constitution,  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  about  a  hundred  square  miles,  is  a  prayer  and  ser- 
mon in  a  little  room,  once  in  three  weeks :  and  even  tiiis  par- 
simonious distribution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather:  and  in 
those  islands  where  the  minister  docs  not  reside,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  liow  many  weeks  or  months  may  pass  wittiontany 
public  exercise  of  religion. 

GRISSIPOL  IN  COL. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Maclean,  we  went  on 
to  Grissipol,  a  house  and  farm  tenanted  by  Mr.  Macsweyn, 
where  1  saw  more  of  the  ancient  life  of  a  Highlander  than  I 
had  yet  found.  Mrs.  Macsweyn  could  speak  no  English,  and 
had  never  seen  any  other  places  than  tlie  islands  of  Sky, 
Mull,  and  Col :  but  she  was  hospitable  and  good  humoured, 
and  spread  her  table  with  sufficient  liberality.  We  found 
tea  here,  as  in  every  othe¥  place,  but  our  spoons  were  of 
horn. 

The  house  of  Grissipol  stands  by  a  brook  very  clear  and 
quirk;  which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  copious  streams 
in  the  island.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  an  action,  muck 
celebrated  in  the  traditional  history  of  Col,  but  which  proba- 
bly no  two  relaters  will  tell  alike. 

Some  time,  in  the  obscure  ages,  Macneil  of  Barra  married 
the  lady  Maclean,  who  had  the  isle  of  Col  for  her  jointure. 
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r  Macbeil  detained  Cd,  when  the  widow  was  dead, 
•r  whether  she  lived  so  long  as  to  make  her  heirs  impatient^  va 
perhaps  not  now  known.  The  younger  son,  called  Joha 
Crerres  or  John  the  6iant,  a  man  of  great  strength,  who  was 
then  In  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for  education^  dreamed  of 
recovuing  his  inheritance ;  and  getting  some  adventurers 
together*  which  in  those  unsettled  times  was  not  hard  to  do, 
invaded  Co).  He  was  driven  away,  but  was  not  discouraged, 
and  collecting  new  followers,  in  three  years  came  again  with 
flfty  Bcn.  In  his  way  he  stopped  at  ^^>iniflh  in  Horvern, 
where  hia  ancle  was  prisoner  to  Macleod,  and  was  then  wit^ 
his  enemies  In  a  tenti  Maclean  took  with  him  only  one  ser- 
vant, whom  be  ordered  ta  Atay  at  the  outside,  and  where  ha 
should  see  the  teat  pressed  outwards,  to  strike  with  hia  dirk  j 
it  heing  the  intention  of  Maclean,  as  any  man  provoked  him, 
to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  push  him  bark.  He  mtered  the 
tent  alone,  with  his  Lochaber  axe  in  his  hand,  and  struct 
such  terrour  into  the  whole  assemhly,  thattbey  dismissed  hla 
uncle. 

When  he  landed  at  CoV,  he  saw  the  sentinel,  who  kept 
watch  towards  the  sea,  running  off  to  Grissipol,  to  give  Mac- 
»eil,  who  was  there  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  an  ac> 
count  of  the  invasion.  He  told  Marg;ill.  une  of  his  followrrs, 
tliat  if  he  intercepted  that  dangerous  intelligence,  by  catch* 
ing  the  courier,  be  would  give  him  certain  lands  in  MulU- 
Upon  this  promise  Macgill  pursued  the  messenger,  anil  either 
killed  or  stopped  him ;  and  hia  posterity,  till  very  lately,  bcldr 
the  lands  in  Malt. 

The  alarm  being  thus  prevented,  he  came  unexpectedly 
upon  Macneil.  Chiefs  were  In  those  days  never  wholly  un- 
provided for  an  enemy.  A  fight  ensued,  in  which  one  of  their 
followers  is  stud  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  proof  at 
activity,  by  bounding  backwards  over  the  brook  of  Grissipol. 
Macneil  being  killed,  and  many  of  bis  chm  destroyed* 
Maclean  took  possession  of  the  island,  which  the  Macneih 
attempted  to' conquer  by  anotiier  invasion,  but  were  defeated 
and  repulsed. 

Maclean,  in  his  torn,  invaded  the  estate  of  the  Maoneils, 
took  the  castle  of  Brecacig,  and  conquered  the  isle  of  Barra, 
which  be  held  for  seven  years,  and  then  restored  it  to  the 
heirs. 

CASTLE  OP  COL. 

From  Grissipnl  Mr.  Maclean  condncted  us  to  his  father's 
seat ;  a  neat  now  house  erected  near  the  oU  casU^  I  think,  bj 
Tot.  IV. — 3  N 
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the  last  proprietor.  Here\ve  were  allowed  to  tak<^  our  station, 
and  lived  very  coramodiously,  while  we  waited  for  mulorale 
weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  we  did  not  so  soon  obtain,  bat 
we  had  time  to  get  some  information  of  the  present  state  of 
Coly  partly  by  inquiry,  and  partly  by  occasional  excursions. 

Col  is  computed  tobe  thirteen  miles  In  length,  and  three  in 
breadth.    Both  the  ends  arc  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  but  the  middle  belongs  to  Maclean,  who  is  called  Col.  ' 
as  the  only  laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky ;  it  is  rather  one  continued  nnrk. 
of  a  surface  much  diversified  with  protuberances,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  which  is  often  broken,  and 
discovers  the  stone.  Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plants  that  strike 
deep  roots;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  island  nothing  has  ever 
yet  grown  to  the  height  of  a  table.  Tlie  uncultivated  parts 
are  clothed  with  heath,  among  which  industry  has  interspers- 
ed spots  of  grass  and  corn ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  madeto 
raise  a  ti-ee.  Young  Col.  who  has  a  very  laudable  desire  of 
improving  his  patninony,  purposes  some  time  to  plant  an 
orchard  :  which,  if  it  be  sheltei'cH  by  a  wall,  may  perhaps  suc- 
ceed, lie  has  introduced  Die  culture  of  turnips,  of  whicli  he 
has  a  field,  where  the  whole  work  was  performed  by  his  own 
hand.  His  intention  Is  to  pnivido  fm^d  for  his  cattle  in  the 
winter.  This  innovation  was  considered  by  Mr.  Macsweyn 
as  the  idle  project  of  a  young  head,  heated  with  English  fan- 
cies ;  but  he  has  now  found  tliat  turnips  will  really  grow,  and 
that  hungry  sheep  and  cows  will  really  eat  them.  * 

By  such  acquisitions  as  these,  the  Hebrides  may  in  time 
rise  above  their  annual  distress.  Wherever  heath  will  gro«. 
there  is  reason  to  think  something  better  may  draw  nourish- 
ment ;  and  by  ti*ying  the  production  of  other  places,  plant'^ 
will  be  found  suitable  to  everv  soil. 

Col  has  many  lochs,  some  of  which  have  trouts  and  eek, 
and  othei-s  have  never  yet  been  stocked  ;  another  proof  of 
the  negligence  of  the  Islanders,  who  might  take  fish  in  the  in- 
land waters  when  they  cannot  go  to  sea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  goats.  They 
have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  They  have  no  ver- 
min, except  rats,  which  have  been  lately  brought  thither  by 
sea,  as  to  otiier  places  :  and  arc  fi'ce  from  serpents,  frogs, 
and  to.ids. 

The  harvest  in  Cul  and  in  Lenis  is  ripe  sooner  than  ii» 
Sky,  and  the  wiiiter  in  Col  is  no\  rr  cold,  but  very  tempestu- 
ous. I  know  not  that  I  ever  lioard  the  wind  so  loud  in  an} 
other  place  ;  an;l  Mr.  Boswell  ol»<rrved  that  its  noise  was  aft 
its  own,  for  there  were  no  trees  to  increase  it. 
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M  oise  18  uot  the  worst  effect  of  the  tempests ;  for  they  have 
thrown  tlie  Hand  from  the  abore  over  a  consiilerable  part  of 
the  luifl,  and  is  said  still  to  encroach  and  destroy  more  and 
more  pasture ;  But  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by  any  surveys 
or  landmarks,  its  limits  have  been  ever  fixed,  or  its  progres- 
sion ascertained.  If  one  man  has  confidence  enough  to  a&y, 
that  it  advances,  nobody  can  bring  any  proof  to  support  him 
in  denying  it.  The  reason  why^it  is  not  spread  to  a  greater 
extent,  seems  to  be,  that  the  wind  and  rain  come  almost  to- 
gether, and  that  it  is  made  close  and  heavy  by  the  wet  before 
the  storms  can  put  it  in  motion.  So  thick  is  the  bed,  and  so 
small  the  particles,  that  if  a  traveller  should  be  caught  by  a 
sudden  gust  in  dry  weather,  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
escape  with  life,  < 

For  natural  curiosities  I  was  shown  only  two  great  masses 
of  stone,  which  lie  loose  upon  the  ground  ;  one  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  and  the  other  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hoth)ni. 
They  certainly  were  never  jmt  into  their  present  places  by 
human  strength  or  skill :  and  though  an  earthquake  might 
have  broken  off  the  lower  Frtune,  and  rolled  it  into  the  valley, 
no  account  can  be  given  of  the  other,  which  lies  on  the  hill* 
unless,  which  1  forgot  to  examine,  there  be  still  near  it  some 
higher  rock,  from  which  it  might  be  torn.  All  nations  have 
a  tradition,  that  their  earliest  ancestors  were  giants,  and 
these  at<ines  are  said  to  have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a 

Slant  and  his  mistress.  There  arc  so  many  more  important 
lings  of  which  human  knowledge  can  give  no  account,  that 
it  may  be  foi^iven  us  if  wo  speculate  no  longer  on  two  stones 
in  Col. 

This  Island  is  very  populous.  About  nine-and-twenty 
years  ago,  the  fencible  men  of  Col  were  reckoned  one  hundred 
and  forty  :  which  is  the  sixth  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  ; 
«nil  probably  some  contrived  to  be  left  out  of  the  list.  The 
minister  told  us.  that  a  few  years  ago  the  inhabitants  were 
eight  hundred,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  of  seventy. 
Round  numbers  are  seldom  exact  But  in  this  case  the  au- 
thority is  good,  and  the  crrour  likely  to  be  little,  if  to  the 
eight  hundred  bo  added  what  the  laws  of  computation  re- 
quire. t)iey  will  be  increased  to  at  leant  a  thousand  ;  and  if 
the  dimensions  of  the  country  have  been  accurately  related, 
every  mile  maintains  more  than  twenty-five. 

This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  than  the  appear* 
ancc  of  the  rniintry  seems  to  admit ;  for  wliercver  the  eye 
wanders,  it  seems  much  waste  and  little  cultivation.  I  am 
more  inclined  to  extend  the  land,  of  which  no  measure  has 
•  ever  been  taken,  than  to  diminish  the  people,  who  have  been 
rcallv  numbered.     Let  it  be  supposed,  that  a  computed  mile 
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contains  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  was  commonlj  feand  tme  in 
the  mensuration  of  the  English  roads,  and  we  shall  then  allot 
nearly  twelve  to  a  mile,  which  agrees  much  better  with  ocular 
observation. 

Here,  as  in  Sky,  and  other  Islands,  are  the  laird,  the  tacks- 
men, and  the  under-tenants* 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laird,  has  very  extensive  possessioM, 
being  proprietor,  not  only  of  far  tiie  greater  part  of  Cd, 
but  of  tlie  extensive  Island  of  Rum,  and  a  very  oonstderakk 
territory  in  Mull. 

Rum  is  one  of  the  largest  Islands,  almost  square,  anl 
therefore  of  great  capacity  in  proportion  to  its  sides.  By  tht 
usual  method  of  estimating  computed  extent,  it  may  coataio 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 

It  originally  belong^ed  to  Clanronald,  and  was  pmcbased 
by  Col ;  who,  in  some  dispute  about  the  bargain,  made 
Clanronald  prisoner,  and  kept  him  nine  months  in  eonfine^ 
ment.  Its  owner  represents  it  as  mountainous,  rugged,  aad 
barren.  In  the  hills  there  are  red  deer.  The  horses  are 
very  small,  but  of  a'breed  eminent  for  beauty.  Col,  not  long 
ago,  bought  one  of  them  fn>m  a  tenant ;  who  told  him,  that 
as  he  was  of  a  shape  uncommonly  elegant,  he  could  not  sell 
him  but  at  a  high  price ;  and  that  whoever  had  him  should 
pay  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

There  are  said  to  be  in  Barra  a  race  of  horses  yet  smaller, 
of  which  the  highest  is  not  above  thirty -six  inches. 

The  rent  of  Rum  is  not  great.  Mr.  Maclean  declared  that 
he  should  be  very  rich,  if  he  could  set  his  land  at  two  pence 
half{)enny  an  acre.  The  inhabitants  are  fifty -eight  families, 
who  continued  papists  for  some  time  after  the  laird  became  a 
protestant.  Their  adherence  to  their  old  religion  was 
strengthened  by  the  countenance  of  the  laird's  sister,  a  zeal- 
ous Romanist,  till  one  Sunday  as  they  were  going  to  mass 
under  the  conduct  of  their  patroness,  Maclean  met  them  on 
tiie  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  yellow 
stick,  I  suppose  a  cane,  for  which  the  Erse  had  no  name,  and 
drove  them  to  the  kirk,  from  which  they  have  never  since 
departed.  Since  the  use  of  this  method  of  conversion,  the 
inhabitants  of  Egg  and  Canna.  who  continue  papists,  call 
tlie  protestantism  of  Rum,  the  religion  of  the  yellow  stick. 

The  only  popish  Islands  are  Egg  and  Canna.  Egg  is  the 
principal  Island  of  a  parish,  in  which,  though  he  has  do 
congregation,  the  protestant  minister  resides.  I  have  heard 
of  nothing  curious  in  it,  but  the  cave  in  which  a  former  gene- 
ration of  the  Islanders  were  smothered  by  Macleod. 

If  we  had  travelled  witli  more  leisure,  it  had  not  been  fit  to 
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have  ncgkrtcd  the  popisii  islandvS.  Popery  is  favourable  to 
ceirnion y  ;  and  among  ignorant  nations  ceremony  is  tlie  only 
pr«8ervati\eof  tradition.  Since  protestantism  was  extended 
to  the  savage  parts  of  Scotland,  it  has  perhaps  been  one  of 
the  chief  labours  of  the  ministers  to  abolish  stated  observan^i 
oes«  because  they  continued  the  remembrance  of  the  former 
religion.  We  therefore,  who  came  to  hear  old  traditions,  and 
see  antiquated  nannensy  should  probably  have  found  them 
amongst  the  pafMsts. 

Canna.  tlie  otlier  popish  island,  belongs  to  Clanronald.  It 
is  said  not  to  comprise  mere  than  twelve  miles  of  land,  and 
yet  maintains  as  many  inhabitans  as  Rum. 

We  were  at  Col  under  the  protection  of  the  young  laird, 
without  any  of  the  distresses  which  Mr.  Pennant,  in  a  fit  of 
simole  credulity,  seems  to  thint  almost  worthy  of  an  elegy 
by  Ossian.  Wherever  we  roved,  we  were  pleased  to  see  the 
reverence  with  which  his  subjects  regarded  him.  He  did  not 
endeavour  to  dazzle  them  by  any  magnificence  of  dress : 
his  only  distinction  was  a  feather  in  his  bonnet;  but  as 
soon  as  he  appeared,  they  forsook  their  work  and  cluster- 
ed about  him  :  he  took  them  by  the  hand«  and  they  seemed 
mutually  delighted.  He  has  the  proper  disposition  of  a  chiefs- 
tain,  and  seems  desirous  to  continue  the  customs  of  his  house. 
The  bagpiper  played  regularly,  when  dinner  was  served, 
whose  person  and  dress  made  a  good  appearance ;  and  he 
brought  no  disgrace  upon  the  family  of  Rankin,  which  has 
long  supplied  the  lairds  of  Col  with  hereditary  music. 

The  tacksmen  of  Col  seem  to  live  with  less  dignity  and 
convenience  than  those  of  Sky ;  where  they  had  good  houses, 
and  tables  not  only  plentiful,  but  delicate.  In  Col  only  two 
houses  pay  the  window-tax ;  for  only  two  have  six  windows, 
which,  I  suppose  are  the  laird's  and  Mr.  Macsweyn's. 

The  rents  have,  till  within  seven  years,  been  paid  in  kine, 
but  the  tenants  finding  that  cattle  and  com  varied  in  their 
price,  desired  for  the  future  to  give  their  landlord  money ; 
which)  not  having  yet  arrived  at  the  philosophy  of  commerce, 
they  consider  aa  being  every  year  of  tlie  same  value. 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  mode  uf  under^tenure.  The 
tacksn)an  admits  some  of  his  ipferior  neighbours  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  grounds,  on  condition  that,  performing  all  the 
work,  and  giving  a  fliird  part  of  the  seed,  they  shall  keep  a 
certain  number  of  oows,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  reap  a  third 
part  of  the  harvest  Thus  by  less  than  the  tillage  of  two 
acres  they  pay  the  rent  of  one. 

There  are  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tacksmen*  that  have 
got  smaller  tenants  wader  them ;  for  in  every  place,  where 
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money  is  not  the  general  equivalent,  there  mast  be  some  whose 
labour  Is  immediately  paid  by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means  convenieiit 
for  beggars,  both  because  such  countries  are  commonly  poofi 
and  because  charity  requires  some  trouble  and  some  thought 
A  penny  is  easily  given  upon  the  first  impulse  of  compassios, 
or  impatience  of  importunity  ;  but  few  will  deliberately  search 
their  pupboards  or  their  granaries  to  find  out  something  to 
give.  A  penny  is  likewise  easily  spent ;  but  victuals,  if  thej 
are  unprepared,  require  house-room,  and  fire,  and  utensils, 
which  the  beggar  knows  not  where  to  find. 

Yet  beggars  there  sometimes  are,  who  wander  from  island 
to  island.  We  had  in  our  passage  to  Mull,  the  company  of 
a  woman  and  her  child,  who  had  exhausted  the  charity  of 
Col.  The  arrival  of  a  beg;rar  on  an  island  is  accounted  a 
sinistrous  event.  Every  body  considers  that  lie  shall  have 
the  less  for  what  he  gives  away.  Their  alms,  I  believe,  is 
generally  oatmeal. 

Near  to  Col  is  another  island  called  Tir-eye,  eminent  for 
its  fertility.  Though  it  has  but  half  the  extent  of  Rum,  it  is 
so  well  peopled,  tliat  thci*c  have  appeared,  not  long  ago,  nine 
hundred  and  fourteen  at  a  funeral.  The  plenty  of  this  isJand 
enticed  beggars  to  it.  who  seemed  so  burthensome  to  the  in- 
habitants, that  a  fornial  compact  was  drawn  up.  by  ^hicU 
they  obliged  thcinst^lvos  to  grant  no  more  relief  to  casaal 
wanderers,  because  thev  had  among  tliem  an  indigent  woman 
of  high  birth,  whom  they  ronsidci*ed  as  entitled  to  ail  that 
they  could  spare.  I  liave  tv'ai\  the  stipulation,  which  was  in- 
dicted with  juridical  formality,  but  was  never  made  valid  by 
regular  subscription. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Col  have  notliing  to  give,  it  is  not 
that  they  are  oppressed  by  their  landlord  :  their  leases  seem 
to  be  very  profitable.  One  farmer,  who  pays  only  se\en 
pounds  a  year,  has  maintained  seven  daughters  and  three 
sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  is  educated  at  Aberdeen  for  the 
ministi-y  ;  and  now,  at  eveiy  va(!ation,  opens  a  school  in  Col. 

Life  is  here,  in  some  respects,  improved  beycmd  the  condi- 
tion of  some  other  islands.  In  Sky  what  is  wanted  can  only 
be  bought  as  the  arrival  of  somf  wandering  pedlar  maj^  affoni 
an  o])poi'tunity ;  hut  in  Col  there  is  a  standing  shop,  and  in 
Mull  thei*e  are  two.  A  shop  in  the  islands,  as  in  other  places 
of  little  fi"e<|uentation,  is  a  i-epository  of  evei-}-  thing  requisite 
for  common  use.  Mr.  BoswelTs  journal  was  filled,  and  he 
bought  some  pa])er  in  Col.  To  a  man  that  ranges  tlie  streets 
of  London,  where  he  is  tempted  to  contrive  wants  for  the 
pleasure  of^upplying  them,  a  shop  afibrds  no  image  woi*tlir 
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hT  attentron ;  but  in  an  island,  it  turns  tbo  balance  of  existence 
bi-tirecn  good  and  evil.  I'o  live  in  perpetual  want  of  little 
tbinga,  in  a.  Ntate  not  indeed  of  torture,  but  of  constant  vexa- 
tion. I  have  in  Sky  had  some  difDrulty  to  find  ink  for  a 
letter ;  and  if  a  woman  breaks  her  needle,  the  work  is  at  a 
atop. 

As  it  is.  the  islanders  are  obliged  to  content  ttiemaelrea 
with  succcdaneous  means  for  many  common  purposes.  I  have 
?)een  the  chief  man  of  a  very  wide  district  riding  with  the 
halter  for  a  bridle,  and  governing  his  hobby  with  a  wooden 
curb. 

The  people  of  Col,  however,  do  not  want  dexterity  to  sup- 
ply some  of  their  necessities.  SevcriU  arts  which  mnketrailes, 
anil  demand  apprenticesliips  in  great  cities,  are  here   the 

tracticen  of  daily  ernnomy.  In  every  house  candles  arc  made, 
oth  moulded  and  dipped.  Their  wicks  are  small  shreds  of 
linen  rioth.  They  all  know  how  to  extract  from  the  cuddy 
oil  for  their  lamps.     They  all  tan  skins  and  make  brogues. 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky.  we  saw  many  cottages,  hut 
they  very  frequently  stood  single  on  the  naked  ground.  In 
Col,  wliere  the  hills  opened  a  place  convenient  for  habitation, 
we  found  a  petty  villigr.  of  which  every  hut  had  a  little 
garden  adjoining ;  thus  they  made  an  appearance  of  social 
commerce  and  mutual  oflBces,  and  of  some  attention  to  con- 
venience and  future  supply.  There  is  not  in  the  Western 
Islands  any  collection  of  buildings  that  can  make  pretensions 
to  be  railed  a  town,  except  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis  which  1  have 
not  seen. 

If  Lewis  is  distinguished  by  a  town.  Col  has  also  some- 
thing peculiar.  The  young  laird  has  attempted  what  no 
islander  perhaps  ever  bought  on.  He  has  begun  a  road  ca- 
.  pable  of  a  wheel  carriage.  He  has  carried  it  about  a  mile, 
and  will  continue  it  by  annual  elongation  from  his  house  to 
the  harbour. 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reason  for  compl^ning ;  they  arc  p^d 
by  a  very  easy  composition.  The  malt-tax  for  Col  is  twenty 
RhillingH.  Wliiskcy  is  very  plentiAil :  there  are  several  stills 
in  the  island,  and  more  is  made  than  the  innabitants  con- 
sume. 

The  great  business  of  insulur  policy  is  now  to  keep  the 
people  in  tlieir  own  counti7.  As  the  wnrlil  has  been  let  in 
upon  them,  they  have  heai-d  of  happier  climates,  and  less  arbi- 
trar}' government ;  and  if  they  arc  disgusted,  have  emissaries 
■imong  tbem  rendy  to  offer  them  land  and  houses,  as  a  reward 
for  deserting  their  chief  and  clan.  Many  have  departed  both 
from  tlie  main  of  Rcotland,  and  from  the  islands  :  and  all  thai 
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eo  may  be  considered  as  subjects  lost  to  the  British  ci"own ; 
for  a  nation  scattered  in  the  boundless  I'egions  of  America 
resembles  rays  diverging  from  a  focus.  All  the  rays  remain, 
but  the  heat  is  gone.  Their  power  consisted  in  their  concen- 
tration :  when  they  are  dispersed,  tliey  have  no  eflfect. 

It  may  be  thought  that  they  are  happier  by  the  change  ; 
but  they  arc  not  happy  as  a  nation,  for  they  are  a  nation  no 
longer.  As  tliey  contribute  not  to  the  prosperity  of  any  com- 
munity,  they  must  want  that  security,  that  dignity,  that  hap- 
piness whatever  it  be,  which  a  prosperous  community  throws 
back  upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  weary 
of  tlieir  heath  and  rocks,  but  attend  their  agriculture  and 
their  dairies,  without  listening  to  American  seduccmenCs. 

There  aro  some  however  who  think  that  this  emigration 
has  raised  terrour  disproiiortiunate  to  its  real  evil :  and  that 
it  is  only  a  new  mode  of  doing  what  was  always  done.  The 
Highlands,  they  say,  never  maintained  their  natural  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  the  people  when  they  ftmiid  them«elvf»s  too  nume- 
rous, instead  of  extending  cultivation,  provided  for  tliemselves 
by  a  moro  compendious  method,  and  smight  better  fortune  in 
otlier  countries.  They  did  not  indeed  go  away  in  col/ective 
bodies,  but  withdrow  invisibly,  a  few  at  a  time ;  but  the 
whole  number  of  fugitives  was  not  less,  and  tlie  dlffei*ence 
between  other  times  and  this/  is  only  the  same  as  between, 
evaporation  and  effusion. 

This  is  plausible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true«  Those 
who  went  before,  if  they  were  not  sensibly  missed,  as  the 
argument  supposes^  must  have  gone  either  in  less  number,  or 
in  a  manner  less  detrimental,  Uian  at  present ;  because  for- 
merly thero  was  no  complaint  Those  who  then  left  t  e 
country  were  generally  the  idle  dependents  on  overburdened 
families,  or  men  who  had  no  propei-ty  ;  and  tlierofore  carried 
away  only  themselves.  In  tlie  pi'esent  eagemess  of  emigra- 
tion, families,  and  almost  commufiities,  go  away  together. 
Those  who  were  considered  as  prosperous  and  wealthy,  sell 
their  stock  and  carry  away  the  money.  Once  none'  went 
away  but  the  useless  and  poor ;  in  some  parts  thei-e  is  now 
reason  to  fear,  that  none  will  stay  but  those  who  are  too  poor 
to  remove  themselves,  and  too  useless  to  be  removed  at  the 
cost  of  otiiers. 

Of  antiquity  tliere  is  not  more  knowledge  in  Col  than  \vt 
other  places  ;  but  every  where  something  may  be  gleaueti. 

How  ladies  were  portioncil,  when  there  was  no  money,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  guess.  In  1641^ 
>Iaclean  of  Dronoil  in  Mull,  married  his  sister  Fingala  to 
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Maclean  of  Col,  with  a  handred  and  eighty  kine ;  asd  stipir- 
lated,  that  if  she  became  a  widow,  her  jointure  should  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty.  I  suppose  some  proportionate  tract  of 
land  was  appropriated  to  their  pasturage. 

The  disposition  to  pompous  and  expensive  funerals,  which 
has  at  one  time  or  other  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  the  civil*' 
ized  world,  is  not  yet  suppressed  in  the  islands,  though  some 
bf  the  ancient  solemnities  are  worn  away,  and  singers  are  no 
longer  hired  to  attend  the  procession.  Nineteen  years  ago,  at 
the  burial  of  the  laird  of  Col,  were  killed  tliirty  cows,  and 
about  fifty  sheep.  The  number  of  the  cows  is  positivdy  told^ 
and  we  must  suppose  other  victuals  in  like  proportion. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  us  of  an  old  game^  of  which  he  did 
not  tell  the  Original,  but  which  may  perhaps  be  used  in  othei^ 
places,  where  we  reason  of  it  is  not  yet  forgot  At  new-year's 
eve,  in  the  hall  or  castle  of  the  laird,  where,  at  festal  seasons, 
there  may  be  suppumsd  a  very  numerous  cbmpany,  one  man 
dresses  himself  in  a  cow's  hide,  upon  which  other  men  beat 
with  sticks.  He  runs  with  all  this  noise  round  the  house, 
which  all  the  company  quits  in  a  counterfeited  fright :  the 
door  is  then  shut  At  new-year's  eve  there  is  no  great  plea* 
sure  to  be  had  out  of  doors  in  the  Hebrides.  They  are  sure 
soon  to  recover  from  their  terrour  enough  to  solicit  for  re-ad« 
mission ;  which,  for  the  honour  of  poetry,  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained^ bat  by  repeating  a  verse,  with  which  those  that  are 
knowing  and  provident  take  car^  to  be  furnished. 

Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the  castle  of  Col, 
which  was  the  mansron  of  the  laird,  till  the  house  was  built 
It  is  built  upon  a  rock,  as  Mr.  Bosweli  remarked,  that  it 
might  not  be  mined.  It  is  very  strong,  and  having  been  not 
long  uninhabited,  is  yet  in  repair.  On  the  wail  was,  not  long 
ago,  a  stone  with  an  inscription,  importing,  ^<  that  if  any  man 
of  the  clan  of  Maclonich  shall  appear  before  this  castle, 
though  he  came  at  midnight  with  a  man's  head  in  his  hand, 
he  shall  there  find  safety  and  protection  against  all  but  ibt 
king." 

This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty,  made  upon  a  very  memo- 
rable occasion.  Maclean,  the  son  of  John  Genres,  who  re- 
covered Col,  and  conquered  Barra,  had  obtained,  it  is  said, 
from  James  the  Second,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Lochiel^  for- 
feited, I  suppose,  by  some  offence  against  the  state. 

Forfeited  estates  were  not  in  those  days  quietly  resifpned  ; 
Maclean,  therefore,  went  with  an  armed  force  to  seize  his 
new  possessions,  and,  I  know  not  for  what  reasom  took  his 
wife  with  him.  The  Camerons  rose  in  defence  of  their  chief^ 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ness,  near  the 
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plaoa  where  Fort  Aagmtw  now  steadiy  ia  wUch  Lochid 
tained  the  victoryt  and  Madeut  with  his  UBawers,  waft 
defeated  and  destroyed. 

The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oonqnefwa,  and  beim 
found  pregnant^  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  Madoiucbv  oaft 
of  a  tnbe  or  family  branched  from  Cameront  with  orden^  if 
she  brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  giiriU  to  spare  her. 

Maclonicb's  wife,  who  was  with  child  lik0wiae»  had  a  gU 
about  the  same  time  at  which  lady  Maclean  brought  a  bqr; 
and  Maclonicbt  with  more  generosity  to  his  captive^  tba 
fidelity  to  bis  trust,  contrived  that  the  children  should  k 
chan;^ 

Maclean  being  thus  presenred  from  death»  in  tune  recoTered 
original  patnmony ;  and  in  gratitude  to  his  friend^  fm$fk 
his  castle  a  place  of  rrfuge  to  any  of  the  clmn  that  shosU 
think  himself  in  danger ;  and  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal  con* 
fidenccy  Maclean  took  upon  himself  and  his  posterity  the  care 
of  educating  the  heir  of  Maclonicb. 

This  story,  like  all  other  traditions  of  the  Highlands,  is 
variously  related ;  but  though  some  circumstances  are  uncer- 
tain, the  principal  fact  is  ^e.  Maclean  undoubtedly  owed 
his  preservation  to  Maclonicb ;  for  the  treaty  between  the 
two  families  has  been  strictly  observed  ;  it  did  not  sink  into 
disuse  and  oblivion,  but  continued  in  its  full  force  while  the 
chieftains  retained  their  power.  I  have  read  a  demand  of 
protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty-seven  years  ago,  (or 
one  of  the  Maclonichs,  named  Ewen  Cameron,  who  had  been 
accessary  to  the  death  of  Macmartin,  and  had  been  banished 
by  Lochiel,  his  lord,  for  a  certain  term ;  at  the  expiratioo  of 
which  he  returned  married  from  France ;  but  the  Macmarlinib 
not  satisfied  with  the  punishment,  when  he  attempted  to  settle, 
Still  threatened  him  with  vengeance.  He  therefore  asked, 
and  obtained,  shelter  in  the  isle  of  CoL 

The  power  of  protection  subsists  no  longer ;  but  what  tfaft 
law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and  Maclean  of  Col  now  edu- 
cates the  heir  of  Maclonicb. 

There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is  passing  fiist 
away,  the  custom  of  fosterage  A  laird,  a  man  of  wealdi 
and  eminence,  sends  his  child,  either  male  or  female,  to  a 
tacksman,  or  tenant,  to  be  fostered.  It  is  not  always  his  own 
tenant,  but  some  distant  friend,  that  obtains  this  honour ;  for 
an  honour  such  a  trust  is  v^ry  reasonably  tliought.  The 
terms  of  fosterage  seem  to  vary  in  different  islands.  In  Mull, 
the  father  sends  witli  his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows,  te 
which  the  said  number  is  added  by  the  fosterer.  The  fatlMT 
appropriates  a  proportionable  extent  of  ground,  without  rcnt^ 
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for  their  pasterage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  caU;  half  belongs 
to  the  foateivr,  and  half  to  the  child ;  but  if  there  be  only  ona 
calf  between  two  cowb,  it  is  the  child's,  and  when  the  child 
returns  to  the  parents,  it  is  accompanied  bj  all  the  cows  given 
both  b;  the  father  and  by  the  fosterer,  with  half  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  stock  by  propagation.  These  beasts  are  con- 
sidered as  a  portion,  and  called  Macalive  cattle,  of  which 
the  father  has  the  produce,  but  is  supposed  not  to  have  th« 
full  property,  but  to  owe  the  same  number  to  the  child,  as  a 
portion  to  the  dkughter,  or  a  stock  for  the  son. 

Children  continue  »ith  the  fosterer  perhaps  six  years,  and 
cannot,  where  this  is  the  practice,  be  considered  as  burden- 
some. The  fosterer,  if  he  gives  four  cows,  receives  likewise 
four,  and  has,  while  the  child  continues  with  him,  grass  for 
eight  without  tent,  witii  half  the  calves,  and  all  tiie  milk,  Eor 
which  he  pays  only  four  cows  when  he  dismisses  his  dait,  for 
that  is  the  name  for  a  fostered  child. 

Fnsterage  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  performed  upon  more 
liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  young  laird  of  Col,  was  fos- 
tered by  Macsweyn  of  Grissipol.  Macsweyn  then  lived  a 
tenant  to  Sir  James  Macdonald  in  the  isle  of  Sky ;  and  there- 
fore Col,  whether  he  sent  him  cattle  or  not,  could  grant  him 
no  land.  The  dalt,  however,  at  his  return,  brought  back  a 
considerable  number  of  Macalive  cattle,  and  of  the  friendship 
so  formed  there  have  been  good  eObcts.  When  Macdonald 
raised  his  rents,  Macsweyn  was,  like  other  tenants,  discon- 
tented, and  resigning  his  farm,  removed  from  Sky  to  Col. 
and  was  established  at  Grissipol. 

'I'hese  observations  wc  luade  by  favour  of  the  contratjr 
wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  island  not  often  visited ;  for 
there  is  not  much  to  amuse  curiosity,  or  to  attract  avarice. 

The  gound  has  been  hitherto,  1  believe,  used  chiefly  for 
pasturage.  In  a  district,  such  as  the  eye  can  command,  there 
is  a  general  herdsman,  who  knows  all  the  rattle  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  whose  station  is  upon  a  hill,  from  which  h» 
•uneys  the  lower  grounds ;  and  if  one  man's  cattle  invade  an* 
other's  grass,  drives  them  back  to  their  own  borders.  But 
other  means  of  profit  begin  to  be  found  :  kelp  is  gathered  and 
burnt,  and  sloops  are  loaded  with  the  concreted  ashes.  Cul- 
tivation is  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  skill  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  present  heir,  and  tiie  inhabitants  of  those  obscure 
Tallies  will  partake  of  the  general  progress  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the  duke  of  Argyle 
have  been  raised  from  fifty-five  to  one  hundred  and  five  pounds, 
whether  from  the  land  or  the  sea  1  cannot  tell.  The  boun- 
ties of  the  sea  have  lately  been  so  great,  that  a  farm  in  Sou- 
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flmist  has  riaen  in  tea  jmn  from  a  rent  of  linrtgr  poniids  U 
•ne  hundred  and  eiriity. 

He  who  lives  in  Col,  and  finds  himsdf  condemned  to  soli- 
tary meahy  and  incommunicable  refleetiony  will  find  the  use- 
fulness  of  timt  middle  order  of  tacksmen^  which  some  wke 
applaud  their  own  wisdom  are  wishing  to  destroy.  Withrat 
intelligence,  man  is  not  social,  he  is  only  gregarious ;  ud 
little  inteltigence  will  there  be^  where  all  are  constrained  ti 
daily  labourv  and  every  mind  must  wait  upon  tiie  hand. 

After  having  listened  for  some  days  to  the  tempest,  aaA 
wandered  about  the  island  tUl  oup  cuHoaity  was  satisfied,  we 
began  to  think  about  our  d^arture.  To  leave  Col  in  Octo- 
ber was  not  very  easy.  We  however  found  a  sloop  which 
lay  on  the  coast  to  carry  kelp;  and  for  a  price  which  we 
thought  levied  upon  our  necessities,  the  master  agreed  to 
carry  us  to  MuU^  whence  we  might  readUy  pass  back  to 
Scotland. 

MULL. 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  first  favourable  breath,  we  spent 
the  night  not  very  elegantly  nor  pleasantly  in  the  vessel, 
and  were  landed  next  day  at  Tabor  Morar,  a  port  in  Mull, 
which  appears  to  an  unexperienced  eye  formed  for  the  secu- 
rity of  ships ;  for  its  mouth  is  closed  by  a  small  island,  which 
adftiits  them  through  narrow  channels  into  a  basin  sufficiently 
capacious.  They  are  indeed  safe  from  the  sea,  but  there  is  a 
hollow  between  the  mountains,  through  which  the  wind  is- 
sues from  the  land  with  very  mischievous  violences 

There  was  no  danger  while  we  were  there,  and  we  found 
several  other  vessels  at  anchor ;  so  that  the  port  had  a  very 
commercial  appearance. 

The  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  determined  not  to  let  us 
lose  his  company,  while  there  was  any  difficulty  remaining, 
came  over  with  us.     His  influence  soon  appeared ;  for  he 

Srocured  us  horses  and  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
laclean,  where  we  found  \ery  kind  entertainment  and  very 
pleasing  conversation.  Miss  Maclean,  who  was  bom,  and 
had  been  bred  at  Glasgow,  having  removed  with  her  father 
to  Mull,  added  to  other  qualifications,  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  Erse  language,  which  she  had  not  learned  in  her  child- 
hood, but  gained  by  study,  and  was  the  only  interpreter  of 
Erse  poetry  that  I  could  ever  find. 

The  isle  of  Mull  is  perhaps  in  extent  the  third  of  tiie  He- 
brides. It  is  not  broken  by  waters,  nor  shot  into  promonto- 
ries^ but  is  a  solid  and  compact  mas^  of  breadth  nearly  eqsat 
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to  its  kng^.  Of  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  idands,  there 
is  no  knowledge  approaching  to  exactness.  I  am  wiUing  to 
estimate  it  as  containing  about  three  hundred  square  miles. 

Mull  had  suffered  like  Sky  by  the  black  winter  of  seventy«« 
one,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  experience,  a  continued  frost 
detained  the  snow  eight  weeks  upon  the  ground.  Against  a 
calamity  never  known,  no  provision  had  been  made,  and  the 
people  could  only  pine  in  helpless  misery.  One  tenant  was 
mentioned,  whose  cattle  perished  to  the  value  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds ;  a  loss  which  probably  more  tlian  the  life  of  man 
is  able  to  repair.  In  countries  like  these,  the  descriptions  of 
famine  become  intelligible.  Where  by  vigorous  and  artful 
cultivation  of  a  soil  naturally  fertile,  there  is  commonly  a 
superfluous  growth  both  of  graui  and  grass ;  where  the  fields 
are  crowded  with  cattle;  and  where  every  hand  is  able  to 
attract  wealth  from  a  distance,  by  making  something  that 
promotes  ease,  or  gratifies  vanity,  a  dear  year  produces  only 
a  comparative  want,  which  is  rather  seen  than  feit^  and  which 
terminates  commonly  in  no  worse  effect,  than  that  of  con- 
demning the  lower  orders  of  the  community  to  sacrifice  a 
little  luxury  to  convenience,  or  at  must  a  little  convenience, 
to  necessity. 

But  wh€«*e  the  climate  is  unkind  and  the  ground  penurious, 
so  that  the  most  fruitful  years  produce  only  enough  to  main- 
tain themselves;  where  life  unimproved,  and  unadorned^ 
fades  into  something  little  more  than  naked  existence,  and 
every  one  is  busy  for  himself,  without  any  arts  by^which  the 
pleasure  of  others  may  be  increased,  if  to  the  daily  burden 
of  distress  any  additional  weight  be  added,  nothing  remains 
but  to  despair  and  die.  In  Mull  the  disappointment  of  a 
harvest,  or  a  murrain  among  the  cattle,  cuts  off  the  regular 
provision ;  and  they  who  have  no  manufoctures  can  purchase 
no  part  of  the  superfluities  of  other  countries.  The  conse- 
quence of  a  bad  season  is  here  not  scarcity,  but  emptiness ; 
and  they  whose  plenty  was  barely  a  supply  of  natural  and 

E resent  need,  when  that  slender  stock  fails,  must  perish  with 
unarer. 

All  travel  has  its  advantages.  If  the  passenger  visits  bet- 
ter countries,  he  may  learn  to  improve  his  own^  and  if  for- 
tune carries  him  to  worse,  he  may  learn  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Boawell's  curiosity  strongly  impelled  him  to  survey 
lona,  or  Icolmkill,  which  was  to  the  early  ages  the  great 
school  of  theology,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of 
sepulture  for  the  ancient  kings.  I,  though  less  eager,  did 
not  oppose  him. 
That  we  might  perform  this  expedition,  it  was  necessi^ 
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to  traverse  a  great  part  of  Mull.  Wc  passed  a  day  at  Or. 
^Ul  Uan's,  and  caulA  Itavc  br«ii  well  matcntrtl  to nV\y  longer. 
Bui  Ciil  provitkd  u^i  burHes.  kimI  we  pur»iu-il  our  jounM'jr. 
1  iih  was  a  (laj  of  incunvvitipnce,  for  the  roiintry  is  Tery 
i-i)ii;^li.  and  Div  lidfMe  «as  but  little.  We  travelled  many 
Ikilii'h  tlirnugb  u  track,  bliick  and  Itarnmi.  in  whirli,  ItowevGr, 
tturr  were  tJir  n'lic»  of  bumanity ;  for  we  found  a  ruinvd 
rliii|)cl  in  our  »a\ 

ll  is  natural,  in  l.'.iM-rsirij^  thiN  gloom  of  dewilation.  la  ia- 
quiri'.  whether  loiiiriiiin);  ma^  icit  ho  done  to  cive  naturr  ■ 
inoi-e  (boerful  I'ltie:  anii  wln-tlier  llinwe  liiils  ana  m<iortt  that 
aftbrd  heath,  cannn).  with  a  litUe  rai-e  and  laliour.  bear 
snnictliing  bettrr  •  'i'he  firnl  Uioughl  tlmt  orrurs  in  lo  n)ver 
tlii'in  with  tnt'i.  for  that  iii  mau.v  of  theat>  naked  regions 
tri'o  \till  gro».  is  e.vidciil.  Ii»cau(>t;  KtumpH  and  mots  are  jet 
rrjnriiuing;  aixl  the  Hpe^'ulatitit  hattily  proceeds  to  ceitaun 
tli:il  negligence  and  lazineaii  tJiat  has  omitted  for  so  hmg  a 
tiiu>'  so  easy  an  inipnirenieiit. 

'I'll  drop  feeds  inlo  thf  jiround.  and  attend  their  ffrowth. 
retiiiii-es  liitle  liiliniii'  himI  ii'.  .kill.  Il<'  »lii>  ivnu-ntWr-^  that 
all  III.'  MOods.  1.^  ^U.irlil.K  v., Ills.. I  m:i„h;H.'  Urn. -M.|>]di>'d 
frimi  the  (U-higf  lill  ru.w.  i\nr  m11-su«,i.  >\ilt  not  ri.sijv  j,c 
pei'Miudi'il  lo  tliiiik  all  till'  ^>i't  itihl  |irr[i:ir'Hli<>i)  lu'ic-.^irv. 
whidi  tlic  (ieiirsif  \'iili'i-<  |.nM  ril»- i.i  |.K,i,i.-i-s.  'fnrs  irr- 
lainlv  havenneml  lln' ...nli  «ill.  ^.■v\  iiUl.' <  ulliirr.  Tlicy 
w»*e  Ihrie  tops  mii'iii^  li.i'  rm  ks  itl  Norwav.  anil  mij^ht 
thrive  as  well  in  the  tlit;liUinls  and  ll,l,riii,-s.  ' 

Uul  tliere  is  a  frisiitlnl  iiiler\al  l.rt^.vn  tin'  seed  and  tim- 
bri'.  He  that  call  iilules  ihr  ^loutl.  .>!  ttri'~.  has  tlir  iniu.'l- 
cnme  rcnieinlininre  nl  llu  sliin  tni'-s  uf  lilr  iirJu-n  liaiil  ii]Mm 
him.  lie  kiinwsllial  In'  is  ll<lin,^  uli;k1  \uil  nivii' hrnifit  liini- 
^el^:  ;ind  «  hen  lie  i'i',ji>ii  f>  li.  str  Ihr  stnn  i-isc,  is  disimsed  In 
rrpinc  that  anuthnr  sliall  cut  il  il.i«ii. 

rhinlalion  is  iialnrallj  Ihc  <'ni|)h.Miiciil  ol'  a  mliid  iinhiir- 
(leiii-d  with  care  anil  \aiHni  1<.  lalmiiv.  sMnialcd  \>illi  j.ir- 
seiilfjood.  :in(l  al  !i'isnt-r  ii,  ili'r iie  giatilicali.Mi  li'.nit  the  |n-i>s- 
perti)r|».sti'i'iH.  lie  thai  |)ines  «ith  liniii;.'!'.  in  in  lilllcc:-.tr 
how  olh.Ts  shall  liHid.     The   pnni-  man  is  schhrn.  Mniiicu^ 

in  a  [ilacc.  Hhirh  lianlh  s.iji|.li.'s"th.' <  ra\  in-.  ..I'  ii.Tcs-itC. 
there  has  heen  litilr  atln,li.in  to  th,' .l.'li£;hr.  of  t'amv.  aiid 
«li>  di-lani  i.iiiM'ni.  iiM'  is  iinn.vinU'd,  whn'c  ih.'  thmii;lits 
are  tnni.'d  with  iiin'ss;,nt  si)lirilinh'  u|)-.n  i-Mi'_v  |.iissihilit'v  til' 


idia 


■  aiK: 


■a-yli.  laisrlargi-VMiods 
Ictl  to  peoiliKe  liinbi'i'  n\u 


I  he 
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yAMt  fliey  tre  to  grow;  and  ground  sown  with  tr«et  Bast 
be  kept  useless  for  a  long  tioie,  enclosed  at  the  expense  from 
which  many  will  be  discouraged  by  the  remoteness  of  the 
profit,  and  watched  with  that  attention,  which,  in  places 
where  it  is  most  needed,  will  neither  be  |^ven  or  bought. 
That  it  cannot  be  ploughed  is  evident :  and  if  cattle  be  suffer- 
ed to  graze  upon  it  they  will  devour  the  plants  as  hst  as 
they  rise.  Even  in  coarser  countries,  where  herds  and  fiocka 
are  not  fed,  not  only  the  deer  and  the  wild  goats  will  browse 
upon  the4n,  but  the  hare  and  rabbit  will  nibble  them.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  believe,  what  I  do  not  remember  any 
naturalist  to  have  remarked,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
world  was  very  thinly  inhabited  by  beasts,  as  well  as  me% 
and  that  the  woods  had  leisure  to  rise  high  before  ammals 
had  bred  numbers  sufficient  to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the  wastes  of  his  territory, 
set  or  sowed  trees,  to  the  number,  as  I  have  been  told,  of  se- 
veral millions,  expecting,  doubtless,  that  they  would  grow  up 
into  futorc  navies  and  cities ;  but  for  want  of  enclosure,  and 
of  that  care  which  is  always  necessary,  and  will  hardly  ever 
be  taken,  all  his  cost  and  labour  have  been  lost,  and  the 
ground  is  likely  to  continue  an  useless  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in  Mull,  we  had 
BO  doubt  of  rearhing  tho  sea  by  day-light,  and  therefore  had 
not  left  Dr.  Maclean's  very  early.  We  travelled  diligently 
enough,  but  found  the  country,  for  road  there  was  none,  verj 
difficult  to  pass.  We  were  always  struggling  with  some  ob- 
struction or  other,  and  our  vexation  was  not  balanced  by  any 
gratification  of  the  eye  or  mind.  We  were  now  long  enough 
acquainted  with  hills  and  heath  to  have  lost  the  emotion  that 
they  once  raised,  whether  pleasing  or  painftal,  and  had  our 
mind  employ^  only  on  our  own  fatigue.  We  were  however 
sure,  under  CoFs  protection,  of  escaping  all  real  evils.  There 
was  no  house  in  Mull  to  which  he  could  not  introduce  us.  He 
had  intended  to  lodge  us,  for  that  night,  with  a  gentleman 
that  lived  upon  the  coast,  but  dlscovend  on  the  way^  that  he 
then  lay  in  bed  without  hope  of  life. 

We  resolved  not  to  embarrass  a  family,  in  a  time  of  so 
much  sorrow,  if  any  other  expedient  could  be  found ;  and  as 
the  island  of  Ulva  was  over  against  us  it  was  determined  that 
we  should  pass  the  strait,  and  have  recourse  to  the  laird»  who, 
like  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  islands,  was  known  to  CoL. 
We  expected  to  find  a  ferry-boat,  but  when  at  last  we  came 
to  the  watery  the  boat  was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  stop.  It  was  the  sixteenth  of 
October,  a  time  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  sleep  in  the  He- 
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bri<k-9  without  a  rover,  and  thnr.  was  no  hone  wttflfai 
rtacli,  bat  that  which  wc  had  already  declined. 


While  Wf  -rtood  ilelibcratinc.  wc  were  happiljr  espied  rroa 
an  Irish  sliip.  that  lay  at  alienor  in  Ihf  Ntniit-  The  masltr 
s;i«  that  we  wiiiited  a  pa^aj^i^.  and  with  gi-cat  civility  wnt 
us  lii^i  boat,  vkhich  quickly  convrycd  us  t»  Ulva,  where  WB 
wciT  very  liht-rally  ent«rtitin<'d  hy  Mr-  Marquarry. 

To  Ulva  w<-  came  in  tlie  dark,  and  left  it  bernrr  nonn  the 
nixt  day.  A  very  exact descriptinn  tlierefor*  will  not  be ex- 
pt'i  ted,  Wp  wpr«  tnld,  Ihat  it  is  an  iuland  of  no  great  cxtrn^ 
niu^h  and  burreii,  inhabited  hy  the  Marqiiarryu:  a  clan  not 
powi-rrul  nor  numeroui.  'jut  of  aiili')uity.  whirh  nio^t  other 
fiuiiilies  are  conU-nt  to  reverentt^  Thr  name  is  sopposH  to 
hi'  11  depravation  ot  some  other;  for  the  Erse  tangn^  don  J 
ii'H  afford  it  any  etymology.  Marqnarry  i«  proprietor  hotti  " 
ol'  I'lvaan.l -or.if  H.lji.iTti!  i^h.nd-..  -.11110111;  «hi(h  i-^  SLiffa, 
so  hiti-lj  raivil  I.)  ivli.iuii  hy  Mr.  \UnU.' 

Whrii  llic  islaiiihT";  wnx  iv|ii'ii:i(  lii'il  \wl1i  llicir  i^iinratirc, 
or  insmsiliililv  ,>\  tlir  \^..llll^■l-.  uf  Suflii.  Ihi-i  had 'nut  miii-h 
t'.  i-cjilv.  TUpv  had  iiiiU'.-d  .-..iisi.h'ir.I  it  litllo.  hiTaiis,-  Ilj.-y 
ha<l  always  m-v'u  it ;  ariil  n..(i.-  hut  i.IiIIi.s.ii.Il.ts.  u..i-  thry  al- 
\Siivs.  iUT  siniik  will.  vMiiuhT.  dhfi-wiic  than  b-*  in.X'Uy. 
ilc/w  \\nnU\  it  sni'iii'JM'  an  un.Tili.L^liti-h.'il  |>hni£;hman  tci  lirar 
:t  rtim|iany  uf  siiher  mm.  ini|uinn^  by  »hat  {lowi'i-  tin'  hand 
tD'iscs  a  sioiK',  or  why  the  stone,  Hht'ii  it  I-;  tossed,  lalh  to  the 
gi-uuiid ! 

'tr  the  iiiircstors  of  Marqnarry.  who  tliiis  lii'  hid  in  hi-  Lin- 
fiTi|iii'hti'd  islnnd.  1  have  t'oiitid  uiciiiorials  in  all  placesuhero 
they  could  I,,'  ,-xiM-rtod- 

lin)nii-iiig  alter  the  relics  of  fonner  manner^-  I  loiiiid  that 
iir  I'ha.  and,  1  think,  no  uhero  eUe.  is  conlinned  (he  pay- 
iiient  ol'  the  merclulii  mu/ien.m;  a  line  in  old  times  due  to 
the  laird  at  (he  marriage  of  a  virgin.  The  original  of  (his 
claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  /inmin^/i  E;iglislr.  is  variously  de- 
livered. It  is  jileai^ant  tormdaniientrnstuiiis  in  old  I'ainilie.H. 
This  payment,  like  othet-^t  wah.  lor  want  of  money,  made  an- 
ciently in  the  produce  of  the  lanit,  .M«cf|narry  yi&s  used  to 
demand  a  sliwp.  lor  which  he  now  takes  u  cnnvn,  hy  iJiat  in- 
attention to  the  uncertain  proportion  between  the  value  and 
the  denomination  uj'  money,  which  has  brought  inoch  disor- 
der into  Europe.  A  sheep  has  always  the  same  ]iower  of 
iiupplyiiig  human  wants,  but  a  crowu  will  bring  at  one  time 
more,  at  another  less. 
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UtVa  was  Dot  neglected  by  tbe  piety  of  ancient  times;  it 
tws  still  to  show  wfiat  was  once  a  church. 

IN'CU  KENNETH. 

In  the  nwrning  we  went  again  into  tflte  bua^  and  were 
landed  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a  mile  long,  and 
perhaps  half  a  mile  broad,  remarkable  for  pleasantness  and 
tertility.  It'  is  verdant  and  grassy,  and  fit  both  Tor  pasture 
and  tiUaget  but  it  has  no  txtm.  Its  only  inhabitants  were 
8ir  Allui  Maclean  and  two  young  ladies,  hia  daughters,  witli 
their  servants. 

Romance  does  not  often  exhibit  a  scene  that  strikes  thri 
imagination  more  than  this  little  desert  in  tliese  depths  of 
western  obscurity,  occupied  not  by  a  gross  herdwnan,  or  am- 
phibious fiaherman*  but  by  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  of 
high  birth,  polished  manners,  and  elegant  conversation,  who, 
in  a  habitation  raised  not  very  far  above  ttte  ground,  but  fur- 
nished with  uneTp«rtMl  itpjitneas  and  convenience,  practised 
all  the  kindness  of  hospitality,  anil  refinement  af  courtesy. 

Sir  Allan  is  the  chieftain  of  the  great  clan  of  Maclean, 
which  is  said  to  claim  the  second  place  among  the  Highland 
families^  yielding  only  to  Macdonald.  Thougk  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  bis  ancestonr  moat  of  the  estansive  territoiy, 
which  would  have  descended  to  him,  lias  been  alienated,  b« 
atill  retains  mnch  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  his  birth. 
When  soldiers  were  lat^y  wanting  for  the  American  war, 
application  was  made  to  Sir  Allan,  and  he  nominated  a  hun- 
dred men  for  the  service,  who  obeyed  the  summons,  andboro 
arms  under  his  command. 

He  had  then,  for  some  time,  resided  with  the  young  ladiea 
in  Inch  Kenneth,  whvc  he  lives  not  only  with  plenty,  hut 
with  elegance,  having  conveyed  to  his  cottage  a  collection  of 
booka,  and  what  else  is  necessary  to  make  his  hours  pleasant 

When  we  landed,  we  were  met  by  Sir  Allan  and  the  ladies, 
accumpanicd  by  Miss  Macquarry.  who  had  passed  some  tune 
with  them,  and  now  retumefl  to  Ulva  with  her  father. 

We  all  wicked  together  to  the  mansion,  where  we  found 
one  cottage  for  Sir  Al^,  and  I  think  two  mpre  for  the  ife- 
mcstics  and  the  oflSces.  We  entered,  and  wanted  little  that 
palaces  afford.  Our  roam  was  neatly  floored,  and  well  light- 
ed ;  and  our  dinner,  which  was  dreE»ed  in  one  of  the't^er 
huts,  «M  plentiful  and  delicate^ 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Allan  reminded  us,  that  the  day  wtm 
Sunday,  which  he  never  sufikred  to  peas  without  some  reli- 
gious distinction,  and  invited  us  to  partake  in  his  acta  of 
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domestic  worship ;  which  I  hope  neither  Mr.  Boswell  nor 
myself  will  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  reCose.  The 
elder  of  the  ladies  read  the*Engli1ih  service. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  a  seminary  of  ecclesiastics,  sabor- 
dinate,  I  suppose,  to  IcolmkilL  Sir  Allan  had  a  mind  to 
trace  the  foundation  of  the  college,  but  >ieither  I  nor  Mr. 
Boswell,  who  bends  a  keener  eye  on  vaaincjfy  were  able  to 
perceive  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  sufficiently  engaged  by  a  ve- 
nerable chapel,  which  stands  yet  entire,  except  that  tibc  roof 
is  gone.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  in  leng^,  and  thirty  in 
breadth.  On  one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-rdirf  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  by  it  lies  a  little  bell ;  which,  thougii 
cracked,  and  without  a  clapper,  has  remained  there  forages, 
guarded  only  by  the  venerablencss  of  the  place.  The  ground 
round  the  chapel  is  covered  with  grave-stones  of  chiefJB  and 
ladies ;  and  still  continues  to  be  a  place  of  sepaltare. 

Inch  Kenneth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolmkill.  It  was 
not  without  some  mournful  emotion  that  we  contemplated  the 
ruins  of  religinimRtrnctures,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

On  the  next  day  we  took  a  moi*e  distinct  view  of  the  place, 
and  went  with  the  boat  to  see  oysters  in  the  bed,  out  of  which 
the  boatmen  forced  up  as  many  as  wese  wanted.  Even  Inch 
Kenneth  has  a  subordinate  island,  named  Sandiland,  I  sup- 
pose in  contempt,  wliere  we  landed,  and  found  a  rock,  withi 
surface  of  perhaps  four  acres,  of  which  one  is  naked  stone, 
another  spread  with  sand  and  shelly  some  of  which  I  picked 
up  for  their  glossy  beauty,  and  two  covered  with  a  little  earth 
and  grass,  on  which  sir  Allan  has  a  few  sheep.  I  doubt  not 
but  when  there  was  a  college  at  Inch  Kenneth,  there  was  s 
hermitage  upon  Sandiland. 

Having  wandei-ed  over  those  extensive  plains,  we  commit- 
ted ourselves  again  to  the  winds  and  waters ;  and  after  a  voy- 
age of  about  ten  minutes,  in  which  we  met  with  nothing  very 
observable,  wei^e  again  safe  upon  dry  ground. 

We  told  Sir  Allan  our  desire  of  visiting  IcolmkilK  and  en- 
treated him  to  give  us  his  protection,  and  his  companj.  He 
thought  proper  to  hesitate  a  little;  but  the  ladies  hinted,  that 
as  they  knew  hp  would  not  finally  refuse,  he  would  do  better 
if  he  preserved  the  grace  of  ready  compliance^  He  took 
their  advice,  and  promised  to  carry  us  on  the  morrow  in  hb 
boat. 

We  passed  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  day  in  such  amuse- 
ments as  were  in  our  power.  Sir  Allan  related  the  Araerican 
campaign,  and  at  evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her 
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hwpnfhoni,  while  Col  and  Mr.  Boswell  dftnced  a  Bcottiih 
reel  wttli  the  other. 

We  could  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  a  longer  stay  vpoti 
Inch  Kenneth,  hot  life  will  not  be  all  passed  in  delight  The 
sesninn  at  Edinburgli  was  approaching,  from  which  Mr. 
Boswell  could  not  be  absent 

In  t)ie  morning  our  boat  was  ready :  it  was  high  and 
strong.  Sir  Allan  victualled  it  for  the  day,'  and  provided 
able  rowers.  We  now  parted  from  tlic  young  laird  of  Cai, 
who  bad  treated  us  with  no  much  kindness,  and  concluded  bis 
favours  by  consigning  us  to  Sir  Allan.  Here  wo  had  the  last 
embrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who,  while  these  pages  were 
preparing  to  attest  his  virtues,  perished  in  the  passage  be- 
tween Ulva  and  Inch  KennetJi. 

Sir  Allan,  to  wliomtlie  whale  region  was  well  known,  told 
us  of  a  very  remarkable  cave,  to  which  he  would  show  us  the 
way.  We  had  been  disappointed  already  by  one  cave,  and 
were  not  much  elevated  by  the  expectation  of  another. 

It  was  yet  better  to  see  it,  and  we  stopped  at  some  rocks  on 
the  coast  of  Mull.  The  month  is  fortified  by  vast  fragments 
of  stone,  over  which  we  made  our  way,  neitJier  very  nimbly, 
nor  very  securely.  The  place,  however,  well  repaid  our 
trouble.  The  bottom,  as  far  as  the  flood  rushes  in,  was  en- 
cumbered with  large  pdiblen,  but  as  we  advanced  was  spread 
over  with  smooth  sand.  The  breadth  is  about  for^-flve  feet : 
the  roof  rises  in  an  arcli.  almost  regular,  to  a  b^ght  which 
we  could  not  measure;  brftl'think  it  about  thirty  feet 

This  part  of  our  curiosity  was  neariy  fmirtrated ;  for 
though  we  went  to  see  a  cave,  and  knew  tiiat  caves  are  dark, 
we  forgot  to  carry  tapers,  and  did  not  discover  our  oraUsion 
till  we  were  wakened  by  our  wants.  Sir  Allan  then  sent  one 
of  the  boatmen  into  the  country,  who  soon  returned  with  one 
little  candle.  We  were  thus  enabled  to  go  forward,  but  could 
not  venture  far.  Having  passed  inward  from  the  sea  to  a 
great  depth,  we  found  on  the  right  hand  a  narrow  pass^e, 
pei^aps  not  more  than  six  feet  wide,  obstructed  by  great 
stones,  over  which  we  climbed,  and  came  into  a  second  can 
in  breadth  twrnty-flre  feet  The  air  in  this  apartment  was 
very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  nor  loaded  with  vapours. 
Our  liglit  showed  no  tokens  of  a  feculent  or  corrupted  at- 
mosphere. Here  was  a  square  stone,  called,  as  we  are  ttrfd, 
Fingal'a  Uhle. 

If  we  had  been  provided  with  torches,  we  should  have 
proceeded  in  our  search,  though  we  had  already  gone  as'  far 
as  any  former  adventurer,  except  some  wito  are  reported 
never  to  have  returned ;  and  measuring  our  way*back,  we 
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found  it  more  thlNi  a  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  the  eletcnth 
part  of  a  mile. 

Our  measures  were  not  critically  exact,  having  be«n  madf 
with  a  walking  pole,  such  as  it  is  contenient  to  carry  in 
these  rocky  countries,  of  which  I  guessed  the  length  bjr 
standing  against  it.  In  tliis  there  could  be  no  great  errow, 
nor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Htghlan'^er,  whom  we  employed, 
reported  the  number  right.  More  nicety  however  is  better* 
and  no  man  should  travel  unprovided  with  instruments  for 
taking  heights  and  distances. 

9^here  is  yet  another  cause  of  errour  not  always  easily  sur- 
mounted, though  more  dangerous  to  the  veracity  of  itineraiy 
narratives^  than  imperfect  mensuration.  An  observer  deeply 
impressed  by  any  remarkable  spectacle,  does  not  suppose 4iat 
the  traces  will  soon  vanish  from  his  mind,  and  having  oooi- 
monly  no  great  convenience  for  writing,  defers  the  descrip- 
lion  to  a  time  of  more  leisure  and  better  accomroodatioB. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who  is  not  accus* 
tonied  to  require  rigorous  accuracy  fi-om  himselff  will  scarce- 
1  v  believe  how  much  a  few  hours  take  from  certaintv  of  know- 
ledge,  and  distinctness  of  imagery  ;  how  the  succession  of 
objects  will  be  broken,  how  separate  ]iarts  will  be  confused, 
and  how  many  particular  features  and  discriminations  will 
be  compressed  and  conglobated  into  one  gross  and  general 
idea. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  must  be  imputed  the  false  rela- 
tions of  travellers,  whci*e  there  is  no  imaginable  motive  to 
deceive.  Tliey  trusted  to  memory  what  cannot  be  trusted 
safely  to  the  eye,  and  told  by  guess  what  a  few  hours  beforo 
thoy  had  known  with  ceKainty.  Thus  it  was  that  Wheeler 
aiui  Spcii  described  with  irreconcilable  contrariety  things 
which  they  surveyed  together,  and  which  both  undoubtedly 
desiffiied  to  show  as  thev  saw  them. 

When  we  liad  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the  cave,  so  far  as 
our  penury  of  light  permitted  us,  we  clambered  again  to  our 
boats,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Mull  to  a  headland, 
called  Atun,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form  of  the  rocks, 
which  rise  in  a  series  of  pilasters,  with  a  degree  of  regulari- 
ty, which  Sir  Allan  thinks  not  less  worthy  of  curiositv,  than 
the  shore  of  Staffa. 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of  black  rocks 
which  had  the  appearance  of  broken  pilasters,  set  one  behind 
another  to  a  great  deptli.  This  place  was  chosen  by  Sir 
Allan  for  our  dinner.  We  were  easily  accommodated  witb 
seats,  for  the  stones  were  of  all  heights,  and  refreshed  our- 
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mlvM  and  our  bflatmcn,  who  couM  hare  no  other  rest  till  W0 
were  at  Icolmkill. 

Tbc  evening  was  now  ajiproaching,  and  we  were  yet  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  end  of  our  expedition.  We 
could  therefore  stop  no  more  to  make  remarks  in  the  way, 
but  set  fomard  with  some  dcgrA)  of  eagerness.  The  day 
Hoon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  ]irc.sented  a  very  solemn  and 
pleasing  scone.  The  sky  was  clear*  so  that  the  eye  com- 
manded  a  wide  circle ;  tlie  sea  waa  neither  still  nor  turbu- 
lent ;  tlie  wind  neither  silent  nor  loud.  We  were  never  far 
from  one  roast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  weather  had  be- 
come violent,  we  could  have  found  shelter,  and  therefore  con> 
templated  at  ease  tlie  region  tlirough  which  we  glided  in  the 
tranquillity  of  the  night,  and  saw  now  a  rock  and  now  an 
Island  grow  gradually  conspicuous  and  gradually  obscnre. 
I  committed  the  fault  which  I  have  just  be«n  censaringt  in 
neglecting,  as  we  passed,  to  note  the  series  of  this  placid 
Maviffation. 

yfi  were  vcrr  near  an  Island,  calleil  Nun's  Island,  perhaps 
Irom  an  ancient  convent  Here  is  said  to  have  been  dug  the 
stone  which  was  used  in  the  building  of  Icolmkill.  Whether 
it  is  now  inhabited  we  could  not  stay  to  inquire. 

At  last  we  came  to  Icolmkill,  but  found  no  convenience  for 
landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be  forced  very  near  the  dry 
ground,  and  our  Highlanders  carried  us  over  Uie  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  Island,  which  waa 
once  tiie  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage 
clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  know< 
ledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  cndea- 
Toured,  and  would  he  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever 
wltlidraws  us  from  tbepowerof  our  senses ;  whatever  makes 
the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the  pre- 
sent, advances  ua  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far 
b'om  me  and  from  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as 
may  conduct  us  Indiflerent  and  unmoved  over  ^ny  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That 
man' is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gun 
force  upon  tlie  plain  of  Marathron,  m  whose  piety  woulfi  not 
grow  wanner  among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

We  came  too  late  to  visit  monuments  :  some  care  was  ne- 
cessary for  ourselves.  Whatever  was  in  the  Island,  SirAUui 
could  demand,  for  the  inhabitants  were  Macleans ;  but  hav- 
ing little,  tliey  could  not  give  us  mnch.  He  went  to  the 
heailman  of  the  Island,  whom  fame,  but  fame  delights  inam- 
plifying,  represents  as  worth  no  less  than  fifty  pounds.    He 
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was  perhaps  prond  enough  of  his  guests,  but  ill  prepared  for 
our  entertainmeiit ;  however,  be  soon  produced  more  provi* 
sion  than  men  not  luxurious  require.  Our  lodging  was  neit 
to  be  provided.  We  found  a  bam  well  stocked  with  hay;  and 
made  our  beds  as  soft  as  we  could. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  and  surveyed  the  place.  The 
churches  of  the  two  convents  are  both  standing,  though  ni- 
roofed.  They  were  built  of  unhewn  stone,  but  solid,  and 
not  inelegant  I  brought  away  rude  measures  of  the  buiM- 
tngs,  such  as  I  cannot  much  trust  m3rself,  inaccurately  taken, 
and  obscurely  -noted.  Mr.  Pennant^s  delineations,  which  an 
doubtless  exact,  have  made  my  unskilful  description  kas 
necessary. 

The  episcopal  church  consists  of  two  parts,  separated  by 
the  belfry,  and  buUt  at  different  times.  The  original  chtrch 
had,  like  others,  the  altar  atone  end,  and  tower  at  the  other; 
but  a^  it  grew  too  small,  another  building  of  equal  dincn- 
sion  was  added,  and  the  tower  then  was  necessarily  in  the 
middle.* 

That  these  edifices  are  of  different  ages  seems  evident. 
The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  Roman,  being  part  of  a  circle; 
that  of  the  additional  building  is  pointed,  and  therefore 
Gothic  or  Saracenical ;  the  tower  is  firm,  and  wants  only  to 
be  floored  and  covered. 

Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belonging  to  the  monks,  tiiere 
are  some  walls  remaining,  but  nothing  approaching  to  a  com- 
plete apartment. 

The  bottom  of  the  church  is  so  encumbered  with  mod  and 
rubbish,  that  we  could  make  no  discoveries  of  curious  in- 
scriptions, and  what  there  are  have  been  already  published. 
The  place  is  said  to  be  known  where  the  black  stones  lie 
concealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs,  when  tliey  male 
contracts  and  alliances,  used  to  take  the  oath,  which  was 
considered  as  more  sacred  than  any  other  obligation,  and 
which  could  not  be  violated  without  the  blackest  infamy.  In 
those  days  of  violence  and  rapine,  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  impress  upon  savage  minds  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  by 
some  particular  and  extraoi*dinary  circumstances.  They 
would  not  have  recourse  to  the  black  stones  upon  small  or 
common  occasions,  and  when  they  had  established  their  faith 
by  tliis  tremendous  sanction,  inconstancy  and  treachery  were 
no  longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  used  by  the  inhabitants 
as  a  kind  of  general  cowhouse,  and  the  bottom  is  conse- 
quentiy  too  n^iry  for  examination.  Some  of  the  stones  which 
covered  the  latter  abbesses  have  inscriptions,  which  might 
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7«t  be  reftd,  if  the  chapel  «ere  cleansed.  The  roof  of  this, 
an  of  all  the  other  bnildings,  is  totally  destroyed,  not  only  be- 
cause timber  quickly  decays  when  it  is  neglected,  but  becausa 
in  an  ialand  utterly  dentitute  of  wood,  it  was  wanted  for  nsei 
.  and  was  coni««iuendy  the  first  plunder  of  needy  rapacity. 
The  chanrel  of  the  nun's  chapel  is  corered  witti  an  arch  of 
stone,  to  wbk-b  time  has  done  no  injur7 ;  and  a  small  apart- 
inent  communicating  with  the  choir,  on  the  north  side,  like 
the  chapter.houM  in  cathedrals,  roofed  with  stone  in  the  sama 
manner,  is  likewise  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churrbes  was  a  marble  altar,  which  the  super- 
stition of  the  inhabitants  has  destroyed.  Their  opinion  waa^ 
tiiat  a  fragment  of  this  stone  was  a  defence  affainst  ship- 
wrecks, fire,  and  miscarriages.  In  one  corner  of  the  church 
the  basin  for  holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 

The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  lafely,  regarded 
with  such  reverence,  that  only  women  were  buried  in  it. 
These  relics  of  veneration  always  produce  some  mournful 
pleasure.  I  could  have  forgiven  a  gre«t  injury  more  easily 
than  the  violation  of  thin  imaginary  sanctity. 

South  of  the  chapel  stand  the  walls  of  a  large  room*  which 
was  probably  the  hall,  or  refectory  of  the  nunnery.  This 
apartment  is  capable  of  repair.  Of  the  rest  of  the  convent 
there  are  only  fragments. 

Besides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are,  I  think,  five 
chapels  yet  standing,  and  three  more  remembered.  There 
are  alsocrosses,  of  which  two  bear  the  names  of  St.  John  and 
St  Matthew. 

A  large  space  of  groand  about  these  consecrated  edifices  is 
covered  with  grave  stones,  few  of  which  have  any  inscrip- 
tion. He  that  surveys  it,  attended  by  an  insular  antiquary* 
may  be  told  wliere  the  kings  of  many  nations  are  buried,  and 
if  he  loves  to  sooth  his  imagination  with  the  tiHMights  that 
naturally  rise  in  places  where  the  great  and  the  powerful  lie 
mingled  with  the  dust,  let  him  listen  in  submissive  silence ; 
for  if  he  asks  any  questions,  his  delight  is  at  an  end. 

lona  has  long  enjoyed,  witiiont  any  very  credible  attesta- 
tion, the  honour  of  being  reputed  the  cemetery  of  the  Scot- 
tish kings.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  when  the  opinion  of  local 
sanctity  was  prevalent,  tiie  chieftains  of  the  isles,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  Norwegian  or  Irish  princes,  were  reposiied 
in  this  venerable  enclonure.  But  by  whom  the  nubterraneous 
vaults  are  peopled  is  now  utteriy  nnknnwn.  Hie  graves  are 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  undoabtedly  contain  the 
remains  of  men  who  did  not  expect  to  be  so  soon  fot^tten. 
Not  hr  from  this  awfol  ground  may  be  traced  the  garden 
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of  ihe  monastery :  the  fishponds  are  yet  discernible,  and  the 
aqueduct  which  supplied  them  is  still  in  use. 

There  remains  a  broken  building,  wliich  is  caUed  the 
Bishop's  House*  I  know  not  by  what  authority.  It  was  once 
the  residence  of  some  man  above  the  common  rank,  for  it 
tias  two  stories  and  a  chimney.  We  were  shown  a  chimmj 
at  the  other  end,  which  was  only  a  niche,  without  perforatio«» 
but  so  much  does  antiquarian  credulity,  or  patriotic  vamty 
prevail,  that  it  was  not  much  more  safe  to  trust  the  eye  of  aa 
instructor  than  the  memory. 

There  is  in  the  island  one  house  more,  and  only  one,  ftat 
has  a  chimney  ;  we  entered  it,  and  fdund  it  neither  wanting 
repair  nor  inhabitants  ;  but  to  the  farmers,  who  now  possess 
it,  the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value :  for  their  fire  was  made 
on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  notwithstaadiag 
the  dignity  ot  their  mansion,  they  rejoiced,  like  their  neigh- 
bours, in  the  comforts  of  smoke. 

It  is  observed,  that  ecclesiastical  colleges  are  always  in 
the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  places.  While  the  world  al- 
lowed the  monks  their  choice,  it  is  surely  no  dishonour  thai 
they  chose  well.  Tliis  island  is  remarkably  fruitful.  The 
village  near  the  churches  is  said  to  contain  seventy  famiiies, 
which,  at  five  Lii  a  family,  is  more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants 
to  a  mile.  There  are  perhaps  other  villages:  yet  both  com 
and  cattle  arc  annually  exported. 

But  the  finiitfulness  of  lona  is  now  its  whole  prosperity. 
The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  gross,  and  remarkably  ne- 
glected :  I  know  not  if  they  aix;  visited  by  any  minister. 
The  island,  which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  learning  and 
piety,  has  now  no  school  for  education,  nor  temple  for  wor- 
ship, only  two  inhabitants  that  can  speak  English,  and  not 
one  that  can  write  or  read. 

The  people  are  of  the  clan  of  Maclean ;  and  though  Sir 
Allen  had  not  been  in  the  place  for  many  yeai*s,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  all  tlie  reverence  due  to  their  chieftain.  One  of 
tiicm  being  sharply  repi-ehended  by  him,'  for  not  sending  hioi 
some  rum,  declared  after  his  departure,  in  Mr.  Boswell's 
presence,  that  he  had  no  design  of  disappointing  him,  **  for.'* 
said  lie,  *^  I  would  cut  my  bones  for  him ;  and  if  he  had  sent 
his  dog  for  it,  he  should  have  had  it.'^ 

When  we  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  but  no  sooner  did  we  wish  it  afloat, 
tlian  the  islanders  gathered  round  it,  and  by  the  union  of 
many  hands,  pushed  it  down  the  beach ;  every  man  who 
could  contribute  his  lielp  seemed  to  think  himself  happy  is 
the  opportunity  of  being,  fur  a  moment  useful  to  his  chief. 
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I  now  left  these  iilustriouB  ruins,  by  which  Mr.  BoswbU 
Buch  ftffrcted,  nor  would  I  willingljr  be  thought  to  have 
1  upon  them  withuit  Bome  emotion.  Fci4i>pB,  in  tbc 
itions  of  the  world,  lonn  may  lie  Bometinie  agnin  tbt 
ictress  of  the  western  mgions, 

vas  no  long  voyage  to  Mull,  where,  undel-  Sir  AUaB*! 
:tion,  we  landed  in  the  erening,  and  were  entertained 
e  night  by  Mr.  Maclean,  a  minister  that  livep  upon  tiw 
whose  ele^nce  of  conTenation,  and  strength  of  judg- 
would  make  him  conspicuous  in  places  of  greater  cele- 
Next  day  we  dined  with  Dr.  Maclean,  anotlter  pbj- 
,  and  then  travelled  on  to  the  liouse  of  a  ^'erjr  powerful 
Maclean  of  Lochbuy ;  for  in  tiiis  country  every  man's 
is  Maclean. 

icre  races  arc  tlius  numerous,  and  thus  combined*  none 
e  chief  of  a  clan  is  addi-essed  by  his  name. 
e  loin)  of  Dunvcgan  is  called  Macleod,  but  otiier  gee- 
n  of  the  same  family  are  denominated  by  Uie  places 
)  they  reside,  as  Raasay,  or  Taliskier.  The  distinctioB 
!  meaner  people  is  made  by  their  christian  names.  In 
inence  of  this  practice,  tlie  late  laird  of  Ha(^arlane«  an 
lit  genealngiflt.  ronsidered  hinaelf  as  disreqiectlully 
id,  if  the  common  addition  was  applied  to  him.  -  Mr> 
ujano,"  said  lie,  *■  nay  with  equal  propriety  be  said  to 
;  bat  I,  and  I  only,  am  Macfarlaae.'^ 
r  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  raoatry  <tf  such 
ly  tlosolRtinii,  that  Mr,  Boawell  thought  no  part  of  Ae 
lands  equally  terrific,  yet  we  came  without  any  difficulty, 
ming.  tu  Lor-hbuy,  where  we  found  a  true  Highland 
ron^U  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his  dignity  :  who, 
ig  my  name,  im|uircd  whether  I  was  of  the  Johnstones 
enror,  or  of  Aninamurrhan  f 

rhbuv.  lift<t,  like  tlie  other  insular  chieftains,  qaitted  the 
!  that  sheltered  hix  ancestors,  and  lives  near  it,  in  a 
ion  not  very  spacious  nor  splendid.  I  have  seen  no 
fl  in  tlie  islands  much  to  be  envieil  for  convenience  or 
iffcence.  yet  they  bear  testimony  to  the  progress  of  arts 
:ivility.  as  they  show  that  rapine  and  surprise  are  no 
r  dreaded,  and  arc  much  more  commodious  than  the  an- 
fortrcsses. 

0  castles  of  tlie  Hebrides,  many  of  whidi  Ai<e  standing, 
nany  ruined,  were  always  built  upon  pointH  of  land,  on 
lafgin  of  tlie  sea.  For  the  choice  of  this  situation  tlwre 
have  been  some  geno^l  reason,  wUck  the  change  ot 
leiTs  has  left  in  obscurity.  They  were  of  no  usp  in  the 
ot  piracy,  as  defences  of  the  coasts  for  it  was  eqjually 
L.  IV.— ^  Q 
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accessible  in  other  places.  Had  they  been  sea-marks  or 
light-houseS)  thej  would  have  been  of  more  nae  to  the  in^ 
▼ader  than  die  natives,  who  coald  want  no  such  directkHuoa 
their  own  waters :  for  a  watch-tower,  a  cottage  on  a  Jiill . 
would  have  been  Better,  as  it  would  have  commanded  a  wiler 
view. 

If  they  be  considered  merely  as  places  of  retreat,  the  siti*    > 
ation  seems  not  well  chosen ;  for  the  laird  of  an  island  b 
safest  from  foreign  enemies  in  the  centre  :  on  the  coast  he 
mieht  be  more  suddenly  surprised  than  in  the  inland  parts; 
and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprise  miscarried,  might  more, 
easily  vetreat    Some  convenience,  however,  whatever  it  was, 
their  position  on  the  shore  afibrded  ;  for  aniformity  of  prac- ... 
tice  seldom  continues  long  without  good  reason.  i 

A  castle  in  the  islands  is  only  a  single  tower  of  three  or*,  *" 
four  stories,  of  which  the  walls  are  sometimes  ei^t  or  nine^ ' 
feet  thick,  with  narrow  windows,  and  close  winding  stairs  of} 
stone.     The  top  rises  in  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  stone,  enconi% 
passed  by  battlements.     The  intermediate  floors  are  some--  , 
times  frames  of  timber,  as  in  common  houses,  and  sometimes*, 
arches  of  stone,  or  alternately  stone  and  timber ;  so  that  thereC  ** 
was  very  little  danger  from  fire.    In  the  centre  of  every  floor,'  ' 
from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  chief  room,  of  no  great  extent, 
round  which  there  are  narrow  cavities,  or  recesses  formed  by 
small  vacuities,  or  by  a  double  wall.     I  know  not  whether 
there  be  ever  more  than  one  fire-place.     They  had  not  capa- 
city to  contain  many  people,  or  much  provision ;  but  their 
enemies  could  seldom  stay  to  blockade  them  :  for  if  they  failed 
in  their  first  attack,  their  next  cai'e  was  to  escape. 

Tlie  walls  were  always  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  suillf. 
desultory  hostilities ;  the  windows  were  too  narrow  to  be  eaV  *: 
tered,  and  the  battlements  too  high  to  be  scaled.     The  oidy  . 
danger  was  at  the  gates,  over  which  the  wall  was  built  witk 
a  square  cavity  not  unlike  a  chimney,  continued  to  the  to^   ' 
Through  this  hollow  tlie  defendants  let  fall  stones  upon  those 
who  attempted  to  break  the  gate,  and  poured  down  water,  per 
haps  scalding  water,  if  the  attack  was  made  with  fire.    Tbr 
castle  of  Lochbuy  was  secured  by  double  doors,  of  which  the 
outer  was  an  iron  grate. 

In  every  castle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The  use  of  the 
well  is  evident  The  dungeon  is  a  deep  subterraneous  cavitv;  ' 
walled  on  the  sides,  and  arched  on  the  top,  into  which  th« 
descent  is  through  a  narrow  door,  by  a  ladder  or  a  rope,  so 
that  it  seems,  impossible  to  escape  when  the  rope  or  ladder  is 
drawn  up.  The  dungeon  was,  I  suppose,  in  war,  a  prisoir ' 
for  such  captives  as  were  treated  with  severity  ;  and  in  peace. 
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for  Buch  delinqnenta  as  had  committed  crimes  within  the  lurd'a 
jnriBdlction ;  for  the  mansiona  of  many  laird's  were,  till  the 
Iftte  privation  of  their  privileges,  the  halls  of  justice  to  their 
own  tenants 

As  these  fortification?  were  the  pnMlHctions  of  mere  neces- 
sity,  tfary  are  built  only  for  safety,  with  little  regard  to  con- 
venience, and  with  none  to  elegance  or  pleasure.  It  was  suf- 
ficient for  a  laird  of  the  Hebrides,  if  he  had  a  strong  house, 
in  which  be  could  bide  his  wife  and  children  from  the  next 
clan.  That  they  are  not  large  nor  splendid  is  no  wonder. 
It  ia  not  easy  to  find  how  they  are  raised,  sncfa  aa  they  are^ 
by  men  who  had  no  money,  in  countries  where  the  I^Murers 
and  artificers  could  scarcely  be  fed.  .The  buildings  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  islands  show  their  degrees  of  wealth  and 
.'power.  I  believe  that  for  all  the  castles  which  I  have  seen 
/beyond  the  Tweed,  the  mins  yet  remaining  of  some  one  of 
■those  which  the  English  huilt  in  Wales,  would  supply  mate- 
rials. 

-^    These  castles  afford  another  evidence  that  the  fictions  of 
.  'romantic  chivalry  had  for  their  basis  the  real  manners  of  the 
■fbudal  times,  when  every  lord  of  a  seignority  lived  in  his  bold, 
lawless  and  nnaccountablc,  with  all  uie  licentiousness  and  in- 
solence of  uncontested  superiority  and  unprincipled  power, 
lie  traveller,  whoever  be  might  be,  coming  to  the  fortified 
bahitation  of  a  chieftain,  would,  probably,  havebeen  interro- 
gated from  the  battiements,  admitted  with  caation  at  the  gate, 
introduced  to  a  petty  monarch,  fierce  with  habitual  hostility* 
and  vigilant  witii  ignorant  suspicion  ;  who,  according  to  his 
.  geoenu  temper,  or  accidental  humour,  would  have  seated  s 
•  .stranger  as  his  guest  at  the  table,  or  as  a  spy  confined  him  in 
'  -tiie  dungeon. 

*  Lochbuy  means  the  Yellow  Lake,  which  is  the  name  given 
to  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  upon  which  the  castie  of  Mr.  Maclean 
stands.     The  reason  of  the  appellation  we  did  not  learn. 

We  were  now  to  leave  Hebrides,  where  we  had  spent  some 
weeks  with  sufficient  amusement,  and  where  we  had  amplified 
«ar  thoughts  with  new  scenes  of  natare,  and  new  modes  of 
life.  More  time  would  have  given  va  a  nore  dutinct  view, 
bat  it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Boswell  should  return  before 
the  courts  of  justice  were  opened ;  and  it  was  not  proper  to 
live  too  long  upon  hospitality,  however  liberally  imparted. 

Of  these  islands  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  have  not 
nany  allurements,  but  to  the  mere  lover  of  naked  nature. 
The  inhabitants  are  thin,  provisions  are  scarce,  and  desola- 
tion and  penury  give  Httie  pleasure. 
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The  people  collectively  considered  are  not  few,  though  thar 
numbers  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  space  they  occupy. 
Mull  is  said  to  contain  six  thousand,  and  Sky  fifteen  thousand. 
Of  the  computation  respecting  Mull,  I  can  give  no  account; 
but  when  I  doubted  the  truth  of  the  numbers  attributed  to  Sky, 
one  of  the  ministers  exhibited  such  facts  as  conquered  my  in- 
credulity. 

Of  the  proportion  which  the  product  of  any  region  bean 
to  the  people,  an  estimate  is  commonly  made  acconlingtothe 
pecuniary  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  a  principle  of  judg- 
ment which  is  never  certain,  because  it  supposes,  what  is  far 
from  truth,  that  the  -value  of  money  is  always  the  same,  and 
so  measures  an  unknow/i  quantity  by  an  uncertain  standard. 
It  is  competent  enough  when  the  m«irkets  of  the  same  country 
at  different  times,  and  those  times  not  too  distant,  are  to  be 
compared ;  but  of  very  little  use  for  tlie  purpose  of  makinj; 
one  nation  acquainted  with  the  state  of  another.  Provisions, 
though  plentiful,  are  sold  in  places  of  great  pecuniary  opu- 
lence (or  nominal  prices,  to  whicli,  however  scarce,  where 
jgold  and  silver  are  yet  scarcer,  they  can  never  be  raised. 

In  the  Western  Islands  there  is  so  little  internal  commerce 
that  hardly  any  thing  has  a  known  or  settled  i*ate.  The  price 
of  things  brougiit  in,  or  carried  out,  is  to  be  considei*ed  as 
that  of  a  foreign  market ;  and  even  this  there  is  some  difficult} 
in  discovering,  because  their  denominations  of  quantity  are 
diffei*cnt  fi*om  GUI's ;  and  when  theiv  is  ignorance  oi/botii 
sides,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  common  measure. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  impediment*  The  Scots, 
with  a  vigilance  of  jealousy  which  never  goes  to  sleep,  always 
suspect  that  an  Englishman  despises  them  for  their  poverb'. 
and  to  convince  him  that  they  arc  not  less  rich  than  their 
neighbours,  are  sure  to  tell  him  a  price  higher  than  the  true. 
When  Lesley,  two  hundred  years  ago,  related  so  punctili- 
ously, that  a  hundred  hen  eggs,  new  laid,  were  sold  in  tbe 
islands  for  a  penny,  he  supposes  that  no  inference  could  pos- 
sibly follow,  but  tliat  eggs  wei-c  in  great  abundance.  Pos- 
terity has  sinoe  grown  wiser ;  and  having  learned,  that  nomi- 
nal and  real  value  may  differ,  they  now  tell  no  such  stories, 
lest  the  foreigner  should  happen  to  collect,  not  that  eggs  aw 
many,  but  that  pence  ai*e  few. 

Money  and  wealth  have,  by  the  use  of  commercial  language, 
been  so  long  confounded,  that  they  ai'e  commonly  su[q»osed 
to  be  the  same:  and  this  prejudice  has  spread  so  widely  in 
Scotland,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  found  man  or  woroao. 
whom  I  interrogated  concerning  payments  of  monev,  that 
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coald  aumount  the  LlliberRl  desire  of  deceiving  mc,  by  re- 
liresentiiig  erery  tiling  as  dearer  than  it  ix. 

From  Lochbay  we  rode  a  very  few  milen  to  tlie  sidt  of  Mull, 
which  Taccs  Scotland,  where,  having  taken  leave  of  nur  kind 
protector.  Sir  Allen,  nc  embarked  in  a  boat,  in  which  the 
seat  provided  for  our  accommodation  was  a  heap  of  rough 
brushwood :  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  Uctober  reposed  at 
a  tolerable  inn  on  tlie  main  land. 

On  the  next  day  we  began  our  journey  southwards.  The 
weather  was  tempestuous.  For  Iialf  tlic  day  the  ground  wa.<i 
rough,  and  our  horses  were  still  smalt.  Had  they  required 
much  restraint,  we  might  have  been  reduced  tn  difficulties ; 
fur  I  think  we  bad  amongst  us  but  one  bridle.  We  ft-d  Uic 
poor  animals  liberally,  and  they  performed  their  journey 
well.  In  the  latter  part  of  4lie  day  wo  came  to  a  firm  and 
smooth  road,  maile  by  the  soldiers,  on  which  we  travelled 
with  great  security,  busied  with  contemplating  the  scene 
lUmut  us.  The  night  came  on  while  we  had  yet  a  great  part 
of  the  way  to  go,  though  not  so  dark  but  tliat  wc  could  dis- 
cern tlie  cataracts  which  poured  down  tlie  hills  on  one  side, 
and  fell  into  one  general  channel  that  ran  with  great  violence 
on  the  other.  The  wind  was  loud,  tlic  rain  was  heavy,  and 
the  Wliistling  of  the  blast,  tlie  fnll  of  the  showTr,  the  rush  ol 
the  cataraoti),  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a  nobler 
chorus  of  the  rough  music  of  nature  than  it  had  ever  been 
my  chance  to  hear  before.  The  streams  which  ran  across 
the  way  from  the  hills  to  the  main  current,  were  so  frequent. 
that  after  a  while  I  began  to  connt  them ;  and,  in  tf  n  miles, 
reckoned  fifty-five,  probably  missing  some,  and  Iiaving  let 
■ome  pass  bcfitre  they  forced  themselves  upon  my  notice.  At 
last  w«  came  to  Inverary,  where  we  found  an  inn,  not  only 
connodioiH,  but  magnificent 
.  The  difficulties  of  peregrination  were  now  at  an  end.  Mr. 
BoBwell  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  tlic  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  by  whom  we  were  very  kindly  entertained  at  his  splen- 
did seat,  and  supplied  with  conveniences  fur  surveying  his 
spacious  pai*k  and  rising  forests. 

After  two  days  stay  at  Inverary  we  proceeded  southward 
over  Glencroe,  a  black  and  dreary  region,  now  made  easily 
paasabU  by  a  military  road,  which  rises  from  either  end  nf 
die  glen  by  an  acclivity  not  dangerously  steep,  but  sufficiently 
laborious,  in  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  a  seat  witlt 
this  inscription,  Hesl  and  be  thanl^ul.  Stones  were  placed 
to  mark  the  distances,  which  the  inhabitanto  have  taken  away, 
resolved,  they  said,  to  have  no  new  miles. 

In  this  rainy  season  the  hills  streamed  with  waterfalls. 
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which,  crossing  the  way,  formed  currents  on  fhe  other  sidcy 
that  ran  in  contrary  directions  as  they  fdl  to  the  north  or 
south  of  the  summit.  Being,  by  the  favour  of  the  duke,  well 
mounted,  I  went  up  and  down  the  hill  with  great  conveni- 
ence. 

From  Glcncroe  we  passed  tlirough  a  pleasant  country  to 
the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were  received  at  the  bouse 
of  Sir  James  Coiquhoun,  who  is  owner  of  almost  all  the  thirty 
islands  of  the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning  to 
survey.  The  heaviness  of  the  rain  shortened  our  voyage^ 
biit  we  landed  on  one  island  planted  with  yew,  and  stocked 
with  deer,  and  on  another  containing  perhaps  not  more  than 
half  an  acre,  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on 
which  the  osprey  builds  her  annual  nest.  Had  Loch  Lomond 
been  in  a  happier  climate,  it  would  have  been  the  boast  of 
wealth  and  vanity  to  own  one  of  the  little  spots  whirh  it  en- 
closes, and  to  have  employed  upon  it  all  the  arts  of  eni}>ellish- 
ment.  But  as  it  is,  the  islets,  which  court  the  gazer  at  a 
distance,  disgust  him  at  his  approurh,  when  he  finds  instead 
of  soft  lawns  and  shady  thickets,  nothing  more  than  unculti- 
vated ruggedness. 

AVhei'e  the  loch  discharges  itself  into  a  river  called  the  Lc- 
ven,  we  passcfl  a  night  with  Mr.  Sniollet,  a  relation  of  doctor 
SmoUct,  to  whose  memory  he  has  raised  an  obelisk  on  the 
bank  near  the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  The  civility  and 
I'cspect  which  we  found  at  every  place,  it  is  ungrateful  to 
omit,  and  tedious  to  repeat.  Here,  wc  were  met  by  a  post- 
chaise,  that  conveyed  us  to  Glasgow. 

To  describe  a  city  so  much  frequented  as  Glasgow  is  un- 
fiecessaiy.  The  prosperity  of  its  commerce  appears  by  the 
greatness  of  many  private  houses,  and  a  genei*al  appearance 
of  wealth.  It  is  the  only  episcopal  city  whose  cathedral  was 
left  standing  in  the  rage  of  i*eformation.  It  is  now  divided 
into  many  separate  places  of  worship,  which,  taken  all  toge- 
ther, compose  a  great  pile«  that  had  been  some  centuries  in 
building,  but  was  never  finished ;  for  the  change  of  religion 
intercepted  its  progress,  before  the  cross  isle  was  added, 
which  seems  essential  to  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

The  college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  share  of  the  encreasing 
magnificence  of  the  place.  The  session  was  begun ;  for  it 
commences  on  the  tenth  of  October,  and  continues  to  the  tenth 
of  June^  but  the  students  appeared  not  numerous,  being,  I 
suppose,  not  yet  returned  from  their  several  homes.  The 
division  of  the  academical  year  into  one  session,  and  one  re- 
cess, seems  to  me  better  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
Ji£e,  than  that  variegation  of  time  by  terms  and  vacations, 
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derived  from  distant  centuries,  in  whicb  it  waa  probably  coii- 
Tenient,  and  still  continued  in  the  Gagllsb  universities.  So 
many  solid  months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education  joins 
together,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for  each  part  of  the 
year;  but  with  us,  he  that  has  settled  himself  to  study  in  the 
college  is  soon  tempted  into  the  country,  and  be  that  has  ad- 
justed his  life  in  the  country',  is  summoned  back  to  his  col- 
lege. 

.  Tot  when  I  liarc  allowed  to  the  universities  of  Scotland  a 
more  rational  distribution  of  time,  I  have  given  them,  so  far 
as  my  inquiries  have  informed  me,  all  that  tliey  can  claim. 
The  students,  for  tJic  most  part,  go  thither  boys  and  depart 
before  they  are  men ;  they  carry  with  them  little  fundamental 
knowledge,  and  therefore  the  superBtmcture  cannot  be  lofty. 
The  grammar-schools  are  not  generally  well  supplied  :  for 
«,the  character  of  a  school-master  being  tiicre  less  honourable 
than  in  Kngland*  is  seldom  accepted  by  men  who  are  capable 
to  adorn  it,  and  where  the  school  has  been  deficient,  the  col- 
lege can  effect  little. 

Men  fared  in  the  universities  of  Scotland  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  often  decorated  with  the  splendours  of  ornamental  eru- 
dition, but  they  obtain  a  mediocrity  of  knowledge,  between 
learning  and  ignorance,  not  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of 
common  life,  which  is,  I  believe,  very  widely  diffused  amoQg 
them,  and  which,  countenanced  in  gnneral  by  a  national  cotb- 
bination  so  invidious,  that  their  friends  cannot  defend  it,  and 
actuated  in  particulars  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  so  vigorous, ' 
that  tfaeir  enemies  are  consti-ained  to  praise  it,  enables  them 
to  find,  or  to  make  their  way  to  employment,  riches,  and  dis- 
tinction. 

From  Glasgow  we  directed  our  course  to  Auchinleck,  an 
estate  devolv^,  through  a  long  series  of  ancestors,  to  Mr. 
Boswell's  father,  the  present  possessor.  In  our  way  we  found 
several  places  remarkable  enough  in  themselves,  but  already 
described  by  those  who  viewed  them  at  more  leisure,  or  with 
nuch  more  slull ;  and  stopped  two  days  at  Mr.  Campbell's, 
a  gentleman  married  to  Mr.  Boswell's  sister. 

Auchinleck,  which  signifies  a  slany  fidd,  seems  not  now 
to  have  any  particular  claim  to  its  denomination.  It  is  a 
district  generally  level,  and  sufficiently  fertile,  but,  like  all 
the  western  side  of  Sr^tland,  incommoded  by  very  frequent 
rain.  It  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  generally  naked, 
till  the  present  possessor  finding,  by  the  growth  of  some  stately 
trees  near  his  old  castle,  that  the  ground  was  favourable 
enough  to  timber,  adomril  \X  very  diligently  with  annual 
planlationi. 
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Lonl  Auchinlecky  who  is  one  of  the  judg^  of  Scotland, 
and  tiierefoi*e  not  Avholly  at  leisure  for  domestic  business  or 
pleasure*  has  yet  found  time  to  make  improvements  in  his 
patrimony.  He  has  built  a  house  of  hewn  stone,  very  stttdy 
and  durable,  and  has  advanced  the  value  of  his  lands  with 
great  tenderness  to  his  tenants. 

I  was,  however,  less  delighted  with  the  elegance  of  the  mo- 
dern mansion,  than  with  the  sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle. 
I  rlambei*ed  witli  Mr.  Boswell  among  the  ruins,  which  aflbrd 
striking  images  of  ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other  castles, 
built  ui)on  a  point  of  i*ock,  and  was,  I  believe,  anciently  sur- 
rounded with  a  moat.  There  is  another  rock  near  it  to 
wiiich  the  draw-bridge,  when  it  was  let  down,  is  said  to  have 
reached.  Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumult  and  rapine,  the  Itird 
was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  neighbouring  chief,  who  per- 
haps might  have  extinguished  the  family,  had  he  not  in  a  few 
days  been  seized  and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons,  bj 
Douglas,  who  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of  Auchin- 
Icck. 

At  no  great  distiuicc  from  the  house  runs  a  pleasing  brooL> 
by  a  red  rock,  out  of  whicli  lias  been  hewn  a  very  agi^eable 
and  commodious  summer-house,  at  less  expense,  as  lord  Aa- 
chinleck  told  me,  than  would  have  been  requii'ed  to  build  a 
j'oom  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  i-ock  seems  to  have  no 
more  dampness  than  any  otiier  wall.  Such  opportunities  of 
variety  it  is  judicious  not  to  neglect. 

We  now  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  passed  some  days 
^\  itii  men  of  learning,  whose  names  want  no  advancement 
from  my  commemoration,  or  with  women  of  elegance,  which 
perhaps  disclaims  ii  pedant's  praise. 

The  conversation  of  the  Scots  grows  every  day  less  un- 
pleasing  to  the  Knglish :  their  peculiarities  wear  fast  avi-ay ; 
their  dialect  is  likely  to  become  in  half  a  century  provincial 
and  rustic,  even  to  themselves.  The  givat,  the  learned,  llic 
ambitious,  and  the  vain,  all  cultivate  tiie  English  phrase,  and 
the  English  pronunciation,  and  in  splendid  companies  Scotch 
is  not  mucli  heard,  except  now  and  then  from  an  old  lady. 

Thei*e  is  one  subject  of  philosophical  curiosity  to  be  found 
in  Edinburgh,  which  no  other  city  has  to  show ;  a  college  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  practice  arithmetic,  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  is  Braidwood.  The  number  which  attends  him  is,  1 
think,  about  twelve,  which  lie  brings  together  into  a  littlp 
school,  and  instructs  according  to  theii*  several  degrees  of 
proficiency. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  as 
new.  Having  been  first  [wactised  upon  the  son  of  a  consta- 
ble of  Sfiub),  it  was  afterwards  cultivated  with  much  emula- 
tion in  England,  by  Wallis  and  Holder,  and  was  lately  pro- 
fessed hy  Mr.  Baker,  who  once  flattered  me  with  hopes  of 
seeing  his  method  published.  How  far  any  former  teachers 
have  succeeded,  it  is  not  easy  to  )i.now ;  the  improvement  of 
Mr.  Braidwood's  pupils  is  wonderful.  They  not  only  speak, 
write,  and  understand  what  is  MTitten,  but  if  he  that  speaka 
looks  towards  them,  and  modifies  liis  organs  by  distinct  and 
full  utterance,  they  know  so  well  what  is  spoken,  that  it  is 
an  expression  scarcely  figurative  to  say  they  hear  with  the 
eye.  That  any  have  attained  to  the  power  mentioned  by 
Burnet,  irf  feeling  sounds,  by  laying  a  hand  on  the  speaker's 
mouth,  1  know  not ;  but  I  have  seen  so  much,  that  I  can  be- 
lieve more ;  a  single  word*  or  a  short' sentence,  I  think,  may 
possibly  be  so  distinguished. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  fay  those  that  consider  this  sub- 
ject, that  Mr.  BraidwtKMl's  scholars  spell  accurately.  Or- 
thography is  vitiated  among  such  as  learn  first  to  speak,  and 
then  to  write,  by  imperfect  notions  of  tbe  relation  between 
letters  and  vocal  utterance;  but  to  those  students  every  cha- 
i-acter  is  of  equal  importance ;  for  letters  are  to  them  not 
symbols  of  names,  but  of  things ;  when  they  write,  they  do 
not  represent  a  sound,  but  delineate  a  form. 

This  school  I  viait^,  and  found  some  of  the  scholars  wait- 
ing for  their  master,  whom  they  are  said  to  receive  at  his 
entrance  with  smiling  countenances  and  sparkling  eyes  de- 
liglited  with,  the  hope  of  new  ideas.  One  of  the  young  ladies 
had  her  slate  before  her,  on  which  I  wrote  a  question  consist- 
ing of  three  figures,  to  be  multiplied  by  two  figures.  She 
looked  upon  it,  and  quivering  her  fingers  in  a  manner  which 
1  thought  very  pretty,  hut  of  which  I  knew  not  whetlier  it 
was  art  or  play,  multiplied  the  sum  regulany  in  two  lines, 
observing  tlie  decimal  place ;  but  did  not  add  the  two  lines 
together,  probably  disdaining  so  easy  an  operation.  I  point- 
ed at  the  place  whei-e  tlie  sum  total  should  stand,  and  she 
noted  it  with  such  expedition  as  seemed  to  show  that  she  had 
It  only  to  writ& 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  human 
calamities  capable  of  so  much  help :  whatever  enlarges  hope, 
will  exalt  courage :  after  having  seen  the  deaf  taught  arith- 
pietic,  whu  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate  tlic  Hebrides  I 

Such  arc  tbe  tilings  which  this  journey  lias  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  and  such  are  the  reflections  which  that 
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